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X  WAVEBIiET  NOVELS 

Here  is  some  jiurtioe  in  this  opinion,  aa  diere  always  is  in 
such  as  attain  general  oonencj.  It  may  often  happen  on  the 
stage,  that  an  actor,  by  possessing  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the 
external  qualities  necessary  to  give  effect  to  comedy,  may  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  aspire  to  tragic  excellence;  and  in 
painting  or  literary  composition,  an  artist  or  poet  may  be 
master  exdtisiyely  of  modes  of  thought  and  powers  of  expres- 
sion which  confine  him  to  a  single  coarse  of  subjects.  But 
much  more  frequently  the  same  capacity  which  carries  a  man 
to  popularity  in  one  department  will  obtain  for  him  success  in 
another,  and  that  must  be  more  particularly  the  case  in  literary 
composition  than  either  in  acting  or  painting,  because  the 
adventurer  in  that  department  is  not  impeded  in  his  exertions 
by  any  peculiarity  of  features,  or  conformation  of  person, 
proper  for  particular  parts,  or,  by  any  peculiar  mechanical 
habits  of  using  the  pencil,  limited  to  a  particular  class  of 
subjects. 

Whether  this  reasoning  be  correct  or  otherwise,  the  present 
Author  felt  that,  in  confining  himself  to  subjects  purely  Scottish, 
he  was  not  only  likely  to  weary  out  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers,  but  also  greatly  to  limit  his  own  power  of  affording 
them  pleasure.  In  a  highly  polished  country,  where  so  much 
genius  is  monthly  employed  in  catering  for  public  amusement, 
a  fresh  topic,  such  as  he  had  himself  had  the  happiness  to  light 
upon,  is  the  untasted  spring  of  the  desert : 

Men  blesB  their  stars  and  call  it  Inzoiy. 

But  when  men  and  horses,  cattle,  camels,  and  dromedaries 
have  poached  the  spring  into  mud,  it  becomes  loathsome  to 
those  who  at  first  drank  of  it  with  rapture;  and  he  who  had 
the  merit  of  discovering  it,  if  he  would  preserve  his  reputation 
with  the  tribe,  must  display  his  talent  by  a  fresh  discovery  of 
untasted  fountains. 

If  the  author,  who  finds  himself  limited  to  a  particular  class 
of  subjects,  endeavours  to  sustain  his  reputation  by  striving  to 
add  a  novelty  of  attraction  to  themes  of  the  same  character 
which  have  been  formerly  successful  under  his  management^ 
there  are  manifest  reasons  why,  after  a  certain  point,  he  is 
likely  to  fail.  If  the  mine  be  not  wrought  out,  the  strength 
and  capacity  of  the  miner  become  neoeesarily  exhausted.  If 
he  closely  imitates  the  narratives  which  he  has  before  rendered 
successful,  he  is  doomed  to  'wonder  that  they  please  no  more.' 
If  he  struggles  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  same  dass  of 
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subjeote,  he  speedily  disooTers  that  what  is  obriooSi  giaoeful, 
and  natond  has  been  exhausted ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
indispensable  oharm  of  novelty,  he  is  f oroed  upon  oarioatorey 
and,  to  avoid  being  trite,  most  become  extravagant. 

It  is  not,  peihape,  neoessaxy  to  enumerate  so  many  reasons 
why  the  Author  of  the  Scottish  Novels,  as  they  were  then  ex- 
clusively tenned,  should  be  desirous  to  make  an  experiment  on 
a  subject  purely  Knglish.  It  was  his  purpose,  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  rendered  tihe  experiment  as  complete  as  possible,  by 
bringing  the  intended  work  before  the  public  as  the  effort  of  a 
new  candidate  for  their  favour,  in  order  that  no  degree  of  pre- 
judice, whether  favourable  or  the  reverse^  might  attach  to  it» 
as  a  new  production  of  the  Author  of  Wdverley ;  but  this  inten- 
tion was  afterwards  departed  from,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

The  period  of  the  narrative  adopted  was  the  reign  of  Bichard 
L,  not  only  as  abounding  with  characters  whose  very  names  ^y^ 
were  sure  to  attract  gen^d  attention,  but  as  affording  a  strik- 
ing contrast  betwixt  the  Saxons,  by  whom  the  soil  was  culti- 
vated, and  the  Normans,  who  still  reigned  in  it  as  ccmquerors, 
reluctant  to  mix  with  the  vanquished,  or  acknowledge  themselves 
of  the  same  stock.  The  idea  of  this  contrast  was  taken  from 
the  ingenious  and  unfortunate  Logan's  tragedy  of  Eunnamede,  ^ 
in  which,  about  the  same  period  of  history,  the  Author  had  seen 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  barons  opposed  to  each  other  on  different 
sides  of  the  stage.  He  does  not  recollect  that  there  was  any 
attempt  to  contrast  the  two  races  in  their  habits  and  senti- 
ments ;  and  indeed  it  was  obvious  that  history  was  violated  by 
introdudng  the  Saxons  still  existing  as  a  high-minded  and 
martial  race  of  nobles. 

They  did,  however,  survive  as  a  people,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  families  possessed  wealth  and  power,  although 
they  were  exceptions  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  race  in 
generaL  It  seemed  to  the  Author  that  the  existence  of  the  two  f, 
races  in  the  same  country,  the  vanquished  distinguished  by 
their  plain,  homely,  blunt  manners,  and  the  free  spirit  infused 
by  their  ancient  institutions  and  laws;  the  victors,  by  the  high 
spirit  of  military  fame,  personal  adventure,  and  whatever  could 
^Qstinguish  them  as  the  flower  of  chivalry,  mighty  intermixed 
with  other  characters  belonging  to  the  same  time  and  country, 
interest  the  reader  by  the  contrast^  if  the  Author  should  not 
fail  on  his  part 

Scotland,  however,  had  been  of  late  used  so  exclusively  as 
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thfi  floeii6  of  vh^t  b  mlled  historical  nmaooe^  ihat  the  pre- 
UmioAjry  letter  of  Mr«  LauroiUM  Tflmpleton  beoaaM  in  00010 
XDmnm  nengewry*  To  thil^  aa  to  an  Introdnetioa,  the  voeder 
is  referred,  as  exprasBiag  the  Antibor^s  pnrpcee  and  opiniona  in 
undartaJdng  ibis  spaoifiB  of  oompoattioii,  under  the  neoaaaazy 
raaerrfttion,  that  be  ia  &jr  from  thinking  ha  haa  al;tainad  thie 
point  At  vhieh  ha  aimed. 

It  ia  aoarcely  neoaaaaiy  to  add,  that  there  waa  qo  idea  or 
▼ish  to  paaa  off  the  auppoaed  Mr.  Tampleton  aa  a  feal  petaon. 
But  a  khid  of  oontiimatioQ  of  the  TaUs  qfmp  Landkidjuid 
beau  recently  attempted  by  a  stnoger,  and  it  vaa  aappoaed 
this  Dedieatoxy  Epis^  might  paaa  for  aoma  imitation  id  the 
same  kind,  and  thua,  patting  inqniran  upon  a  false  aoent^  ixidaoe 
them  to  baliaye  they  had  before  them  the  work  of  aome  new 
candidate  for  their  favour. 

After  a  considerable  part  of  the  woik  had  been  finished  and 
printed,  the  publishen,  who  pretended  to  discern  in  it  a  germ 
of  popularity,  remonstrated  strenuously  against  ita  appearing 
aa  an  abaolutely  anonymous  pvodnotion,  and  contended  that  it 
should  have  the  adyantage  of  being  announced  as  by  the  Author 
of  Watmrlesf.  The  Author  did  not  make  any  obstinate  opposition, 
for  he  began  to  be  of  opinion  with  Dr.  "Wlieeler,  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  excellent  tale  of  Momoffuvrrngf  that  Hrick  upon  tnA ' 
might  be  too  much  for  the  patience  of  an  indulgmt  public,  and 
might  be  reasonably  considarad  aa  trifling  with  their  favour. 

The  book,  therefore,  appeared  as  an  avowed  oontinuation  of 
theWaverleyNovela;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  met  with  the  same  favourable  reception  aa  ita 
pradooeaaonL 

Such  annotations  as  may  be  useful  to  aasist  the  reader  in 
comprehiNsding  the  oharaoten  of  the  Jew,  the  Templar,  the 
captain  of  the  mercenaries,  or  Free  Companions,  aa  they  were 
called,  and  others  proper  to  the  period,  are  added,  but  with  a 
sparing  hand,  since  sufficient  information  on  these  subjeote  ia  to 
be  found  in  general  history. 

An  incident  in  the  tale,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyea  of  many  readers,  is  more  directly  borrowed 
from  the  stores  of  old  romance.  I  mean  the  meeting  of  tibe 
V  King  with  EViar  Tuck  at  the  cell  of  that  buxom  hermit.  The 
general  tone  of  the  story  belongs  to  all  ranks  and  all  countries, 
.  which  emulate  each  other  in  deacribing  the  ramblea  of  a  dis* 
guised  sovereign,  who,  going  in  search  of  information  or  amuae* 
ment  into  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  meete  with  adventures 
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diTertiiig  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  from  the  oontraat  betwixt  the 
monaroh's  outward  appearance  and  his  real  character.  The 
£aatem  tale-teller  has  for  his  theme  the  disguised  expeditions 
of  Haioun  Alraschid  with  his  faithful  attendants,  Mesrour  and 
Giafar,  through  the  midnight  streets  of  Bagdad ;  and  Scottish 
tndition  dwells  upon  the  similar  exploits  of  James  Y.,  dis- 
tingaiahed  during  such  excursions  by  the  trayellii^  name  of 
the  Goodman  of  ^llengeiohy  as  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
when  ha  desired  to  be  incognito,  was  known  by  that  of  II 
BondooanL  The  French  minstrels  are  not  sUent  on  so  popular 
a  theme.  There  must  have  been  a  Norman  original  of  the 
fioottish  metrical  romance  of  Soaif  Colncur,  in  which  Charle- 
magne is  introduced  as  the  unknown  guest  of  a  charcoal-man.'^ 
It  seems  to  haye  been  the  original  of  other  poems  of  the  kind. 

In  merzy  FiUgland  there  is  no  end  of  popular  ballads  on  this 
theme.  The  poem  of  John  the  Beeve^  or  Steward,  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Percy,  in  the  Ediques  of  Engluk  Poetry ^f  is  said  to  have 
tamed  on  such  an  incident;  and  we  have,  besides,  the  Eing 
amd  the  Tamner  of  Tamworthf  the  King  and  the  Miller  ofMam- 
Jieldy  and  others  on  the  same  topic.  But  the  peculiar  tale  of 
this  nature  to  which  the  Author  of  Iv<mhoe  has  to  acknowledge 
an  obligation  is  more  ancient  by  two  centuries  than  any  of  these 
last  mentianed. 

It  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  in  that  curious 
record  of  ancient  literature  which  has  been  acounmlated  by  the 
combined  exertions  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  and  Mr.  Hadewood, 
in  the  periodical  work  entitled  the  BritM  Bibluyrapher.  From 
thence  it  has  been  transferred  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Henry 
Hartshome,  M.A.,  editor  of  a  veiy  curious  volume,  entitled 
Ancient  Metrical  TaUs,  printed  chieflp  from  Original  Sourcei, 
1829.  Mr.  Hartshome  gives  no  other  authority  for  the  present 
fragment^  exo^  the  article  in  the  BiHiographerf  whme  it  is 
entitled  the  Kpng  and  the  MermUe.  A  short  abstract  of  its 
contents  will  show  its  similarity  to  the  meeting  of  King  Bichard 
and  Friar  Tuck. 

King  Edward  (we  are  not  told  which  among  the  monarchs 
of  that  name,  but,  from  his  temper  and  habits,  we  may  suppose 
Edward  lY.)  sets  forth  with  his  court  to  a  gallant  hunting- 
match  in  Sherwood  Forest,  in  which,  as  is  not  unusual  for 
princes  in  romance,  he  falls  in  with  a  deer  of  extraordinary 

*  nils  reaej  enrioiis  poem,  long  •  de$ldtmum  In  Seottliih  Utemtore,  and  giran  up  $m 
imeoTonUhr  loit,  w»  UteiT  brooght  to  UAt  by  the  nMarafafli  of  Dr.  Irviae  of  the 
AdYooetee'  library,  and  baa  oeen  reprinted  by  Mr.  David  LAiog,  Edinburgh. 

t  VoL  fli.  p.  107. 
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size  and  swiftaiesB,  and  pimues  it  oloeely,  till  he  has  outstripped 
his  whole  retinue,  tired  out  hounds  and  hone,  and  finds  him- 
self alone  under  the  gloom  of  an  extensive  forest^  upon  which 
night  is  descending.  Under  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a 
situation  so  uncomfortable,  the  king  recollects  that  he  has  heard 
how  poor  men,  when  apprehensive  of  a  had  night's  lodging, 
pray  to  St.  Julian,  who,  in  the  Romish  calendar,  stands 
quarter-master-general  to  all  forlorn  traveUers  that  render 
him  due  homage.  Edward  puts  up  his  orisons  accordingly, 
and  by  the  guidance,  doubtless,  of  the  good  saint,  reaches  a 
small  path,  conducting  him  to  a  chapel  in  the  forest^  having  a 
hermit's  cell  in  its  close  vicinity.  The  king  hears  the  rever^id 
man,  with  a  companion  of  his  solitude,  tellmg  his  beads  within, 
and  meekly  requests  of  him  quarters  for  the  night.  *  I  have 
no  accommodation  for  such  a  lord  as  ye  be,'  said  the  hermit. 
'  I  live  here  in  the  wilderness  upon  roots  and  rinds,  and  may 
not  receive  into  my  dwelling  even  the  poorest  wretch  that  lives, 
unless  it  were  to  save  his  life.'  The  king  inquires  the  way  to 
the  next  town,  and,  understanding  it  is  by  a  road  which  he 
cannot  find  without  difficulty,  even  if  he  had  daylight  to  be- 
friend him,  he  declares  thal^  with  or  without  the  hennit's 
consent,  he  is  detennined  to  be  his  guest  that  night.  He  is 
admitted  accordingly,  not  without  a  hint  from  the  recluse 
that,  were  he  himself  out  of  his  priestly  weeds,  he  would  care 
little  for  his  threats  of  using  violence,  and  that  he  gives  way 
to  him  not  out  of  intimidation,  but  simply  to  avoid  scandal. 

The  king  is  admitted  into  the  cell ;  two  bundles  of  straw 
are  shaken  down  for  his  accommodation,  and  he  comforts  him- 
self that  he  is  now  under  shelter,  and  that 

A  night  will  soon  be  gone. 

Other  wants,  however,  arise.  The  guest  becomes  clamorous 
for  supper,  observing, 

'  For  certainly,  as  I  you  say^ 
I  ne  had  never  so  sorry  a  day, 
That  I  ne  had  a  merry  night.' 

But  this  indication  of  his  taste  for  good  cheer,  joined  to  the 
annunciation  of  his  being  a  follower  of  the  court,  who  had  lost 
himself  at  the  great  hunting-match,  cannot  induce  the  niggard 
hermit  to  produce  better  fare  than  bread  and  cheese,  for  which 
his  guest  showed  little  appetite,  and  '  thin  drink,'  which  was 
even  less  acceptable.    At  length  the  king  presses  his  host  on 
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a  point  to  which  he  had  mate  thm  onoe  aUudad,  without 
obtaining  a  aatiaf aotoiy  reply : 

Then  said  the  king,  *  By  Qodys  grace, 
Thou  wert  in  a  mer^  place, 

To  shoot  ahould  tnoa  lere ; 
When  the  fomten  flo  to  rest, 
fiomel^e  thon  migpt  haye  of  the  best, 

Ail  of  the  wfla  deer ; 
I  wold  hold  it  for  no  scathe. 
Though  thon  hadst  bow  and  arrows  baith, 

iithoff  thoo  best  a  fters.' 

The  hermit,  in  return,  ezpresaea  his  apprehension  that  his 
guest  means  to  drag  him  into  some  confession  of  offence  against 
the  forest  lawa^  which,  being  betrayed  to  the  King,  might  cost 
him  his  life.  Edward  answers  by  fresh  assurances  of  aecrecy, 
and  again  urges  on  him  the  necessity  of  procuring  some  venison. 
The  hermit  replies,  by  (Hice  more  insisting  on  the  duties 
inciunbent  upon  him  as  a  churchman,  and  continues  to  affirm 
himself  free  from  all  such  breaches  of  order : 

'  Many  day  I  have  here  been, 
And  fiesh-meat  I  eat  ncTsr, 

Bat  milk  of  the  kye ; 
Warm  thee  well,  and  go  to  sleep, 
And  I  will  lap  thee  with  my  cope, 
Softly  to  lye/ 

It  would  seem  that  the  manuscript  is  here  imperfect^  for  we 
do  not  find  the  reasons  which  finally  induce  the  curtal  friar  to 
amend  the  king^s  cheer.  But,  acknowledg^ing  his  g^est  to  be 
sach  a  *  good  f dlow '  as  has  seldom  gnoed  his  board,  the  holy 
man  at  length  produces  the  best  his  cell  affords.  Two  candles 
aro  placed  on  a  table,  white  bread  and  baked  pasties  are  dis- 
played by  the  light,  besides  choice  of  venison,  both  salt  and 
fresh,  from  which  they  select  collops.  '  I  might  have  eaten  my 
bread  dry/  said  the  lung,  '  had  I  not  pressed  thee  on  the  score 
of  archery,  but  now  have  I  dined  like  a  prince — ^if  we  had  but 
drink  enow.' 

This  too  is  afforded  by  the  hospitable  anchorite,  who  de- 
spatches an  assistant  to  fetch  a  pot  of  four  gallons  from  a 
secret  comer  near  his  bed,  and  the  whole  three  set  in  to  serious 
drinking.  This  amusement  is  superintended  by  the  friar, 
according  to  the  recurrence  of  certain  fustian  words,  to  be  re- 
peated by  eveiy  compotator  in  turn  before  he  drank — a  species 
of  high  jinks,  as  it  were,  by  which  they  regulated  their  pota- 

IX  b 
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tions,  as  toasts  were  given  in  latter  times.  The  one  toper  says 
'  Fusty  bandias,'  to  whioh  the  other  is  obliged  to  reply,  '  Strike 
pantnere/  and  the  friar  passes  many  jests  on  the  king's  want 
of  memory,  who  sometimes  forgets  the  words  of  action.  The 
night  is  spent  in  this  jolly  pastime.  Before  his  departure  in 
the  morning,  the  king  invites  his  reverend  host  to  court, 
promises,  at  least,  to  requite  his  hospitality,  and  expresses  him- 
self much  pleased  with  his  entertainment.  The  jolly  hermit  at 
length  agrees  to  venture  thither,  and  to  inquire  for  Jack 
Fletcher,  which  is  the  name  assumed  by  the  king.  After  the 
hermit  has  shown  Edward  some  feats  of  archery,  the  joyous 
pair  separate.  The  king  rides  home,  and  rejoins  his  retinue. 
As  the  romance  is  imperfect,  we  are  not  acquainted  how  the 
discovery  takes  place;  but  it  is  probably  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  narratives  turning  on  the  same  subject, 
where  the  host,  apprehensive  of  death  for  having  trespassed  on 
the  respect  due  to  his  sovereign,  while  incognito,  is  agreeably 
surprised  by  receiving  honours  and  rewaid. 

In  Mr.  Hartshome's  collection,  there  is  a  romance  on  the 
same  foundation,  called  Xing  Edwivrd  and  the  Shq>herd,*  which, 
considered  as  illustrating  manners,  is  still  more  curious  than 
The  Xing  and  the  Hermit;  but  it  is  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose.  The  reader  has  here  the  original  legend  from  which 
the  incident  in  the  romance  is  derived ;  and  the  identifying  the 
irregular  eremite  with  the  Friar  Tuck  of  Bobin  Hood's  story 
was  an  obvious  expedient. 

The  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  suggested  by  an  old  rhyme.  All 
t^'  novelists  have  had  occasion  at  some  time  or  other  to  wish  with 
Falstaff  that  they  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  was 
to  be  had.  On  such  an  occasion  the  Author  chanced  to  call  to 
memory  a  rhyme  recording  three  names  of  the  manors  forfeited 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  for  striking  the 
Black  Prince  a  blow  with  his  racket,  when  they  quarrelled  at 
tennis: 

Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivanhoe, 

For  striking  of  a  blow, 

Hampden  £d  forego, 

And  glad  ke  could  escape  so. 


V' 


The  word  suited  the  Author's  purpose  in  two  material  re- 

*  Like  the  hermlL  the  shepherd  makes  hayock  amongtt  the  king's  gune ;  bat  by 
means  of  a  sling,  not  of  a  bow ;  like  the  hermit,  too,  be  has  his  pecoUar  phriaes  of 
compotation.  the  sign  and  conntersign  being  Passelodion  and  Bexmfiriend.  One  can 
scarce  oonoelve  what  hmnour  our  ancestors  found  in  this  species  of  gibberish ;  bat 

I  warrant  it  proved  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 
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Bpects — lor,  fint,  it  had  an  AEioient  English  floimd;  and  Beocmdly, 
it  conveyed  no  indication  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  story. 
He  presumes  to  hold  this  last  quality  to  be  of  no  small  import- 
ance. What  is  called  a  taking  title  serves  the  direct  interest 
of  the  bookseller  or  publisher,  who  by  this  means  sometimes 
sells  an  edition  while  it  is  yet  passing  the  {uress.  But  if  the 
author  permits  an  over  degree  of  attention  to  be  drawn  to  his 
work  ere  it  has  appeared,  he  places  himself  in  the  embarrassing 
condition  of  having  excited  a  degree  of  expectation  which,  if  he 
proves  unable  to  satisfyi  is  an  error  fatal  to  his  literaxy  reputar 
tion.  Besides^  when  we  meet  such  a  title  as  the  Qunpowder  Plot, 
or  any  other  connected  with  general  history,  each  reader,  before 
he  has  seen  the  book,  has  formed  to  hixnself  some  particidar 
idea  of  the  sort  of  manner  in  which  the  story  is  to  be  conducted, 
and  the  nature  of  the  amusement  which  he  is  to  derive  from 
it.  In  this  he  is  probably  disappointed,  and  in  that  case  may 
be  naturally  disposed  to  visit  upon  the  author  or  the  work  the 
unpleasant  feelings  thus  excited.  In  such  a  case  the  literary- 
adventurer  is  censured,  not  for  having  missed  the  mark  at 
which  he  himself  aimed,  but  for  not  having  shot  off  his  shaft  in 
a  direction  he  never  thought  of. 

On  the  footing  of  unreserved  communication  which  the 
Author  has  established  with  the  reader,  be  may  here  add  the 
trifling  circumstance,  that  a  roll  of  Norman  warriors,  occurring 
in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  gave  him  the  formidable  name  of  Front- 
de-BcDuf. 

Ivanhoe  was  highly  successful  upon  its  appearance,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  procured  for  its  Author  the  freedom  of  the  rules, 
since  he  has  ever  since  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  powers  of 
fictitious  composition  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland. 

The  character  of  the  fair  Jewess  *  f oimd  so  much  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  some  fair  readers,  that  the  writer  was  censured 
because,  when  arranging  the  fates  of  the  characters  of  the 
drama,  he  had  not  assigned  the  hand  of  Wilfred  to  Bebecca, 
rather  than  the  less  interesting  Bowena.  But,  not  to  mention 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  age  rendered  such  an  union  almost 
impossible,  the  Author  may,  in  passing,  observe,  that  he  thinks 
a  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp  is  degraded 
rather  than  exalted  by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with 
temporal  prosperity.  Such  is  not  the  recompense  which  Provi- 
dence has  deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit,  and  it  is  a  danger- 
ous and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  yoimg  persons,  the  most  common 

*  See  Lockhart's  Uf^  qfSoott,  voL  yL  p.  177,  ed.  1802. 
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readers  of  ronoAnoe^  that  reotitude  of  oandnot  and  of  piindpte 
are  either  naturally  allied  vith  or  adequately  rewarded  by  the 
gratifioatioQ  of  our  paasiona,  or  attainment  of  our  withes.  In  a 
word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self -denied  chamoter  is  dismissed  with 
tempond  wealth,  greataess,  rank,  or  the  indulgenoe  of  such  a 
raahly-formed  or  ill-assorted  passion  as  that  of  Rebeeoa  for 
Ivanhoe,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say, '  Verily  wtue  has  had  its 
reward.'  But  a  glanoe  on  the  great  picture  of  life  will  show  that 
the  duties  of  self-denial,  and  the  saorifioe  of  passion  to  prindple^ 
are  seldom  thus  remunerated ;  and  that  the  internal  ocmsoioua- 
ness  of  their  high-minded  disdiarge  of  duty  produces  <m  their 
own  reflections  a  more  adequate  recompense,  in  the  f onn  of  that 
peace  \rhich  the  world  cannot  give  or  tike  away. 

Abbotsfo&d,  Ist  September  1830. 


DEDICATORY  EPISTLE 

TO 

THE  RBV.  DR  DRYASDUST,  F.Aa 
Bemding  in.  the  CastU  Oate,  Tork. 


MUOH  mOBOD  MXD  DXAB  SiB, 

Ix  is  aoaroely  neoeBaaiy  to  mention  the  fariouB  and  oon- 
eiuring  reaecmB  which  induce  me  to  place  yoor  name  at  the 
head  <S  the  following  wosk.  Yet  the  chief  of  these  reasons  may 
peihaps  be  zofuted  by  the  imperf ectioos  of  the  perfonnance. 
Gould  I  haye  hoped  to  render  it  worthy  of  your  patronage,  the 
public  would  at  once  have  seen  the  propnety  of  inscribing  a 
work  designed  to  illustrate  the  domestic  antiquities  of  England, 
and  particularly  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  to  the  learned  author 
of  tibe  Essays  upon  the  Horn  of  King  Ulphas,  and  on  the  Lands 
bestowed  by  him  upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  I  am  con- 
scious, however,  that  the  slight,  unsatisfactory,  and  trivial 
manner  in  which  the  result  of  my  antiquarian  researches  has 
been  recorded  in  the  following  pages  takes  the  work  from  under 
that  dass  which  bears  the  proud  motto,  J)e$m  digmari.  On 
the  oontraiy,  I  fear  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  presumption  in 
placing  the  venerable  name  of  Dr.  Jonas  Dryasdust  at  tihe  head 
of  a  publicaticm  whiidi  the  more  grave  antiquary  wUl  perhaps 
class  with  the  idle  novels  and  romances  of  the  day.  I  am 
anxious  to  vindicate  myself  from  such  a  charge ;  for,  although 
I  might  trust  to  your  friendship  for  an  apology  in  your  eyes^ 
yet  I  would  not  willingly  stand  convicted  in  those  of  the  public 
of  so  grave  a  crime  as  my  fears  lead  me  to  anticipate  my  being 
charged  with. 

I  nmst  therefore  remind  you,  that  when  we  first  taDced  over 
together  that  class  of  productions,  in  one  of  which  the  private 
aid  family  aflain  of  your  learned  nortiiem  friend,  Mr.  Oldbuck 
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of  Monkbarns,  were  so  tinjustifiablj  exposed  to  the  public,  some 
discussion  occurred  between  us  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
popularity  these  works  have  attained  in  this  idle  age,  which, 
whatever  other  merit  they  possess,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
hastily  written,  and  in  violation  of  every  rule  assigned  to  the 
epopoeia.  It  seemed  then  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  charm 
lay  entirely  in  the  art  with  which  the  unknown  author  had 
availed  himself,  like  a  second  MTherson,  of  the  antiquarian 
stores  which  lay  scattered  around  him,^  supplying  his  own  in- 
dolence or  poverty  of  invention  by  the  incidents  which  had 
actually  taken  place  in  his  countiy  at  no  distant  period,  by 
introducing  real  characters,  and  scarcely  suppressing  leal  names. 
It  was  not  above  sixty  or  seventy  years,  you  observed,  since 
the  whole  north  of  Scotland  was  under  a  state  of  government 
nearly  as  simple  and  as  patriarchal  as  those  of  our  good  allies 
the  Mohawks  and  Iroquois.  Admitting  that  the  Author  cannot 
himself  be  supposed  to  have  witnessed  those  times,  he  musf 
have  lived,  you  observed,  among  persons  who  had  acted  and 
suffered  in  them ;  and  even  within  these  thirty  years,  such  an 
infinite  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  Scotland 
that  men  look  back  upon  the  habits  of  society  proper  to  their 
immediate  ancestors  as  we  do  on  those  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  or  even  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Having  thus 
inaterials  of  every  kind  lying  strewed  around  him.  there  waa 
little,  you  observed,  to  embarrass  the  Author,  but  the  difficulty 
of  choice.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that^  having  begun  to 
work  a  mine  so  plentiful,  he  should  have  derived  from  his  works 
fully  more  credit  and  profit  than  the  fiadlity  of  his  labours 
merited. 

Admitting  (as  I  could  not  deny)  the  general  truth  of  these 
conclusions,  I  cannot  but  think  it  strange  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  traditions  and  manners 
of  Old  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  obtained  in 
behalf  of  those  of  our  poorer  and  less  celebrated  neighbours. 
The  Kendal  green,  though  its  date  is  more  ancient,  ought  surely 
to  be  as  dear  to  our  feelings  as  the  variegated  tartans  of  the 
north.  The  name  of  Robin  Hood,  if  duly  conjured  with,  should 
raise  a  spirit  as  soon  as  that  of  Rob  Roy ;  and  the  patriots  of 
England  deserve  no  less  their  renown  in  our  modem  circles 
than  the  Bruces  and  Wallaces  of  Caledonia.  If  the  scenery  of 
the  south  be  less  romantic  and  sublime  than  that  of  the  northern 
mountains,  it  must  be  allowed  to  possess  in  the  same  propor- 
tion superior  softness  and  beauty;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
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feel  ouxaelTeB  entitled  to  exclaim  with  the  patriotio  Synan — 
*  Are  not  Pharphar  and  Abana,  riyen  of  DamaaciiH,  better  than 
all  the  riyers  of  Israel  t ' 

Tour  objections  to  such  an  attempt,  my  dear  Doctor,  were, 
you  may  remember,  twofold.  Tou  insisted  upon  the  adyan- 
tages  which  the  Scotsman  possessed,  from  the  yery  recent 
existence  of  that  state  of  society  in  which  his  scene  was  to  be 
laid.  Many  now  aliye,  you  remarked,  well  remembered  persons 
who  had  not  only  seen  the  celebrated  Roy  McGregor,  but  had 
feasted,  and  eyen  fought,  with  him.  All  those  minute  circum- 
stances belongii^  to  priyate  life  and  domestic  character,  all 
that  giyes  yerisimilitude  to  a  nanatiye  and  indiyiduality  to 
the  persons  introduced,  is  still  known  and  remembered  in  Scot- 
land; whereas  in  England  ciyilisation  has  been  so  long  com- 
plete, that  our  ideas  of  our  ancestors  are  only  to  be  gleaned 
from  musty  records  and  chronicles,  the  authors  of  which  seem 
peryersely  to  haye  conspired  to  suppress  in  their  narratiyes  all 
interesting  details,  in  order  to  find  room  for  flowers  of  monkish 
eloquence,  or  trite  reflections  upon  morals.  To  match  an 
English  and  a  Scottish  author  in  the  riyal  task  of  embodying 
and  reyiying  the  traditions  of  their  respectiye  countries  would 
be,  you  alleged,  in  the  highest  d^ree  unequal  and  unjust. 
The  Scottish  magidan,  you  said,  was,  like  Lucan's  witch,  at 
liberty  po  walk  oyer  the  recent  field  of  battle,  and  to  select  for 
the  subject  of  resuscitation  by  his  sorceries  a  body  whose  limbs 
had  recently  quiyered  with  existence,  and  whose  throat  had 
but  just  uttered  the  last  note  of  agony.  Such  a  subject  eyen 
the  powerful  Erictho  was  compelled  to  select,  as  alone  capable 
of  being  reanimated  eyen  by  her  potent  magic — 

•  Gelidas  leto  scmtata  medullas, 

PalmoniB  rigidi  stantes  sizie  vnlnere  fibras 
Inyonit,  et  vooem  defimcto  in  oorpore  qusrit 

•The  Ekiglish  author,  on  the  other  hand,  without  supposing  him 
less  of  a  conjuror  than  the  Northern  Warlock,  can,  you  obseryed, 
only  haye  the  liberty  of  selecting  his  subject  amidst  the  dust 
of  antiquity,  where  nothing  was  to  be  found  but  dry,  sapless, 
mouldering,  and  disjointed  bones,  such  as  those  which  filled 
the  yalley  of  Jehoshaphat.  You  expressed,  besides,  your  appre- 
hension that  the  unpatriotic  prejudices  of  my  countrymen 
would  not  allow  fair  play  to  such  a  work  as  that  of  which  I 
endeayoured  to  demonstrate  the  probable  success.  And  this, 
you  said,  was  not  entirely  owing  to  the  more  general  prejudice 
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in  favour  of  that  which  ia  foreign,  but  that  it  rest6d  partly 
upon  improbabilities,  arising  out  of  the  ciroumstanoes  in  which 
the  English  reader  is  placed.  If  you  describe  to  him  a  set  of 
wild  manners,  and  a  state  of  primitive  society,  existing  in  the 
/  Highlands  of  ScoUand,  he  is  much  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  what  is  asserted.  And  reason  good.  If  he  be  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  readers,  he  has  either  never  seen  those  remote 
districts  at  all,  or  he  has  wandered  through  those  desolate 
regions  in  the  course  of  a  summer  tour,  eating  bad  dinners, 
sleeping  on  truckle  beds,  stalking  from  desolation  to  desolation, 
and  fully  prepared  to  believe  the  strangest  things  that  could 
be  told  him  of  a  people  wild  and  extravagant  enough  to  be 
attached  to  sceneiy  so  extraordinaty.  But  the  same  worthy 
person,  when  placed  in  his  own  snug  parlour,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  of  an  Englishman's  fireside,  is  not  half  so 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  his  own  ancestors  led  a  very 
different  life  from  himself ;  that  the  shattered  tower  which  now 
forms  a  vista  from  his  window  once  held  a  baron  who  would 
^y  have  hung  him  up  at  his  own  door  without  any  form  of  trial ; 
that  the  hinds,  by  whom  his  little  pet  farm  is  managed,  a  few 
centuries  ago  would  have  been  his  slaves ;  and  that  the  com- 
plete influence  of  feudal  tyranny  once  extended  over  the  neigh- 
bouring vUli^e,  where  iSxe  attorney  is  now  a  man  of  more 
importance  than  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

While  I  own  the  force  of  these  objections,  I  must  confess,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether 
insurmountable.  The  scantiness  of  materials  is  indeed  a  for^ 
midable  difficulty;  but  no  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Dryasdust 
that  to  those  deeply  read  in  antiquity  hints  concerning  the 
private  life  of  our  ancestors  lie  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
our  various  historians,  bearing,  indeed,  a  slender  proportion  to 
the  other  matters  of  which  they  treat,  but  still,  wnen  collected 
together,  sufficient  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  vie 
prMe  of  our  forefathers;  indeed,  I  am  convinced  that,  how^ 
ever  I  myself  may  fail  in  the  ensuing  attempt,  yet,  with  more 
labour  in  collecting,  or  more  skill  in  using,  the  materials  within 

[■  his  reach,  illustrated  as  they  have  been  by  the  labours  of  Dr. 

;  Henry,  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  an  abler  hand  would  have  been  successful ;  and  there- 
fore I  protest,  beforehand,  against  any  argument  which  may 
be  founded  on  the  failure  of  the  present  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  already  said  that,  if  anything  like 
a  true  picture  of  old  English  manners  could  be  drawn,  I  would 
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trust  to  the  goodniAtiire  aad  good  mom  of  my  ttNmtrjmen  lor 
ansniiiig  its  f avouiaUe  xeecpkiatL 

Haiiiig  thuB  replied,  to  the  best  of  mj  poiwery  to  the  fint 
ohun  of  jour  objeotions,  or  at  least  haring  shown  my  resohitioii 
to  overleap  the  baniem  wliioh  your  prudenee  has  laised,  I  will 
be  brief  in  noticing  that  which  is  more  peculiar  to  myself.  It 
seemed  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  feiy  office  of  an  antiqaaiy, 
emi^oyed  in  graven  and,  as  the  vulgar  will  Hometimes  allege^  in 
toilsome  and  minute  research,  must  be  considered  as  incapaci- 
tating him  from  suoeessfnlly  oonmounding  a  tale  of  this  sort 
But  pennit  me  to  say,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  this  objection  is 
rather  formal  than  substantial.  It  is  true,  that  such  slight 
oompositions  might  not  suit  the  sererer  genius  of  our  friend 
Mr.  (Hdbuck.  Tet  Horace  Walpole  wrote  a  goblin  tale  which 
haa  thnlled  through  many  a  boaom ;  and  George  EDis  could 
transfer  all  the  playful  fascination  of  a  humour  as  delightful 
as  it  was  imoommon  into  his  Abridgemmt  of  the  AncimU 
Metriocd  Bamcmeet.  So  that,  however  I  may  have  occasion  to 
rue  my  present  audacity,  I  hkve  at  least  the  most  respectable 
precedents  in  my  favour. 

Still,  the  severer  antiquaiT  may  think  that»  by  thus  inter- 
mingling fiction  with  truth,  I  am  polluting  the  well  of  history 
with  modem  inventions^  and  impressing  upon  the  rising  geaenr 
tkm  false  ideas  of  the  age  which  I  deeonbe*  I  cannot  but  in 
some  sense  admit  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which  I  yet  hope 
to  traverse  by  the  following  oonsidenKtions. 

It  is  true,  that  I  neither  can  nor  do  pretend  to  the  observa- 
tion of  complete  accuracy,  even  in  matters  of  outward  costume^ 
much  less  in  the  more  important  points  of  language  and  manners. 
But  the  same  motive  which  prevents  my  writing  the  dialogue 
of  the  piece  in  AngLo-Saxon  or  in  Norman-French,  and  which 
prohibits  my  sending  forth  to  the  puMic  this  easi^  printed  with 
the  types  of  Oaxton  cr  Wynken  de  Warden  prevents  my  at- 
tempting to  confine  mysslf  within  the  limits  of  the  period  in 
which  my  story  is  laid.  It  is  necessary,  for  exciting  interest  of 
any  kind,  that  the  subject  aiwnmed  should  be,  as  it  were, 
translated  into  the  manners,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  the  age 
we  live  in.  No  fiudnation  has  ever  been  attached  to  Oriental 
literature  equal  to  that  produced  bv  Air.  GaUand's  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Arabian  Tale$ ;  in  which,  retaining  on  the  one 
hand  the  splendour  of  Sastem  costume,  and  on  the  other  the 
wildnesa  of  Eastern  fiction,  he  mixed  these  with  just  so  much 
ordinaxy  feeling  and  expression  as  rendered  them  interesting 
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and  intelligible,  while  he  abridged  the  long-winded  narratiTeB, 
ourtaUed  the  monotonous  refleotionB,  and  rejected  the  endlen 
repetitiona  of  the  Arabian  originaL  The  tales,  therefore,  though 
less  purely  Oriental  than  in  their  first  oonooction,  were  emi- 
nently better  fitted  for  the  European  market,  and  obtained  an 
unrivalled  degree  of  public  favour,  which  they  certainly  would 
never  have  grained  had  not  the  mannera  and  style  been  in  some 
degree  familiarised  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  western 
reader. 

In  point  of  justice,  therefore,  to  the  multitudes  who  will,  I 
trust,  devour  this  book  with  avidity,  I  have  so  far  explained 
our  ancient  mannen  in  modem  language,  and  so  far  detailed 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  my  persons,  that  the  modem 
reader  will  not  find  himself,  I  should  hope,  much  trammelled 
by  the  repulsive  dryness  of  mere  antiquity.  In  this,  I  raepeot- 
^  fully  contend,  I  have  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  fair  license  due 
to  the  author  of  a  fictitious  composition.  The  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  romance  of  Quemhoo  HaU^*  acted  upon 
another  principle;  and,  in  distinguishing  between  what  was 
ancient  and  modem,  foigot^  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  extensive 
neutral  ground,  the  large  proportion,  that  is,  of  mannera  and 
sentiments  which  are  common  to  us  and  to  our  ancestors, 
having  been  handed  down  unaltered  from  them  to  us,  or  which, 
arising  out  of  the  principles  of  our  common  nature,  must  have 
exiited  alike  in  either  state  of  society.  In  this  manaer,  a  man 
of  talent,  and  of  great  antiquarian  erudition,  limited  the  popu- 
larity of  his  work  by  excluding  from  it  everything  which  was 
not  sufficiently  obsolete  to  be  altogether  forgotten  and  unin- 
telligible. 

The  license  which  I  would  here  vindicate  is  so  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  my  plan,  that  I  will  crave  your  patience  while 
I  illustrate  my  argument  a  little  farther. 

He  who  firat  opens  Chaucer,  or  any  other  andent  poet^  is  so 
much  struck  with  the  obsolete  spelling,  multiplied  consonants, 
and  antiquated  appearance  of  the  language,  that  he  is  apt  to 
lay  the  work  down  in  despair,  as  encrusted  too  deep  with  the 
tust  of  antiquity  to  permit  his  judging  of  its  merits  or  tasting 
'*"  its  beauties.  But  if  some  intelligent  and  accomplished  friend 
points  out  to  him  that  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  startled 
are  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  if,  by  reading  aloud  to 
him,  or  by  reducing  the  ordinary  words  to  the  modem  ortho- 

*  The  Aotbor  bad  reylsed  this  posthnraooa  work  of  Mr.  Strutt    See  Appendix  to 
Genend  Prefiwe  to  the  present  edition,  Wwmiegt  P>  460. 
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graph  J,  he  satiBfies  his  proeelyte  that  only  about  one-tenth  part 
of  the  words  employed  are  in  fact  obsolete,  the  novice  may  be 
easilj  persuaded  to  approach  the  'well  of  English  nndefiled,' 
with  the  certainty  that  a  slender  degree  of  patience  will  enable 
him  to  enjoy  both  the  hmnonr  and  the  pathos  with  which  old 
Geoffirey  delighted  the  age  of  Gressy  and  of  Poictiers. 

To  pursue  this  a  little  farther.  If  our  neophyte,  stnxig  in 
the  new-bom  love  of  antiquity,  were  to  undertake  to  imitate 
what  he  had  learnt  to  admire,  it  must  be  allowed  he  would  act 
▼ery  injudiciously  if  he  were  to  select  from  the  glossary  the 
obsolete  words  which  it  contains,  and  employ  those,  exdusiyely 
of  all  phrases  and  vocables  retained  in  modem  days.  This  was 
the  error  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton.  In  order  to  giye  his 
language  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  he  rejected  eveiy  word 
that  was  modem,  and  produced  a  dialect  entirely  di£Perent  from 
any  that  had  ever  been  spoken  in  Great  Britain.  He  who 
would  imitate  an  ancient  language  with  success  must  attend 
rather  to  its  grammatical  character,  turn  of  expression,  and  mode 
of  arrangement,  than  labour  to  collect  extraordinaiy  and  anti- 
quated terms,  which,  as  I  haye  already  ayened,  do  not  in 
ancient  authors  approach  the  number  of  words  still  in  use^ 
though  perhaps  somewhat  altered  in  sense  and  spelling,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  ten. 

What  I  haye  applied  to  language,  is  stUl  more  justly  appli- 
cable to  sentiments  and  manners.  The  passions,  the  sources 
from  which  these  must  spring  in  all  their  modifications,  are 
generally  the  same  in  all  ranks  and  conditions,  all  coimtries  and 
ages ;  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  opinions, 
habits  of  thinking,  and  actions,  howeyer  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  state  of  society,  must  still,  upon  the  whole,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  O^ur  ancestore  were  not 
more  distinct  from  us,  surely,  than  Jews  are  from  Christians ; 
they  had  'eyes,  hands,  oigans,  dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions ' ;  were  *  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  wanned  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and  summer,'  as  ourselves.  The  tenor,  there- 
fore, of  their  affections  and  feelings  must  have  borne  the  same 
general  proportion  to  our  own. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  of  the  materials  which  an  author 
has  to  use  in  a  romance,  or  fictitious  composition,  such  as  I 
have  ventured  to  attempt  he  will  find  that  a  great  proportion, 
both  of  language  and  manners,  is  as  proper  to  the  present  time 
as  to  those  in  which  he  has  laid  his  time  of  action.     The  freedom 
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of  chmoe  which  this  dlowB  him  is  therefim  much  greater,  and 
the  diffioulty  of  his  taak  muoh  more  diminiahed,  tiban  at  first 
appears.  To  take  an  illustration  from  a  sister  art,  the  anti- 
quarian details  may  be  said  to  represent  the  peooliar  features  of 
a  landscape  under  delineation  of  the  pendL  His  feudal  tower 
must  arise  in  due  majesty;  the  figures  which  he  introduces 
must  have  the  costume  and  ehaiaoter  of  their  age ;  the  piece 
must  represent  the  peculiar  features  of  the  scene  which  he  has 
chosen  for  his  subject^  with  all  its  apprapriate  elevation  of  rook, 
or  precipitate  descent  of  cataract.  His  general  colouring,  too^ 
must  be  copied  frcnn  Nature.  The  sky  must  be  douded  or 
serene,  aoocwding  to  the  dimate,  and  the  general  tints  must  be 
those  which  preraO  in  a  natural  landscape.  So  fer  the  painter 
is  bound  down  by  the  rules  <^  his  art  to  a  precise  imitation  of 
the  features  of  Nature;  but  it  is  not  required  that  he  should 
descend  to  copy  all  her  more  minute  features,  or  remsent  with 
absolute  exactness  the  vearj  herbs,  flowers,  and  trees  with 
which  the  spot  is  decorated.  These^  as  well  aa  all  the  more 
minute  points  of  l^ht  and  shadow,  are  attributes  proper  to 
scenery  in  general,  natural  to  eadbi  situation,  and  subject  to  the 
artist's  disposal,  as  his  taste  or  ]deasure  may  dictate. 

It  is  true,  that  this  license  is  confined  in  either  case  within 
legitimate  bounds.  The  painter  must  introduce  no  onament 
inconsistent  with  the  cHmate  or  country  of  his  landscape ;  he 
must  not  plant  cypress  trees  upon  Inch  Merrin,  or  Scottish  firs 
among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis;  and  the  author  lies  under  a 
corresponding  restraint.  Howeyer  far  he  may  yenture  in  a 
more  full  detoil  of  passions  and  feelings  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  compositions  which  he  imitates,  he  must  introduce 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the  ag^.  His  knights, 
squires,  grooms,  and  yeomen  may  be  more  fully  drawn  than  in 
the  hard,  dry  delineations  of  an  andent  illuminated  manuscript ; 
but  the  character  and  costume  of  the  age  must  remain  inyiolate : 
they  must  be  the  same  figures,  drawn  by  a  better  pendl,  ot, 
to  speak  more  modestly,  executed  in  an  age  when  the  prindples 
of  art  were  better  understood.  His  language  must  not  be  ex- 
ydusiyely  obsolete  and  unintelligible;  but  he  should  admits  if 
^  possible,  no  word  or  turn  of  phraseology  betraying  an  origm 
direcdy  modem.  It  is  oae  thing  to  make  use  ol  the  language 
and  sentiments  which  are  common  to  ourselves  and  our  fore- 
fathers, and  it  is  another  to  invest  them  with  the  sentiments 
and  dialect  exdudvely  proper  to  their  descendants. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  found  the  most  difficult  part  of 
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my  task;  and,  to  qpenk fianklj,  I  haidljeipeet  tofliKtuiyyoiar 
lesB  partial  jndgmant>  and  mare  ezteosiYe  knowledge  of  sooh 
subjectB,  ainoe  I  haye  haidlj  been  able  to  plcaae  mj  owa. 

I  am  oonseioiu  that  I  shall  be  f oimd  still  more  ftoilty  in  the 
tone  of  keeping  and  oostume»  by  those  who  may  be  disposed 
rigidly  to  examine  my  Tale^  with  reference  to  the  manners  of 
the  exact  period  in  which  my  acton  flourished.  It  may  be, 
that  I  haye  introduced  little  which  can  positiyely  be  tenned 
modem ;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
I  may  haye  canfosed  the  manners  of  two  or  three  centuries, 
and  introduced,  during  the  reign  of  Bichaid  the  Firsts  circum- 
stances appropriated  to  a  period  either  considembly  eariier  or 
a  good  detd  later  than  that  era.  It  is  my  oomf  art»  that  errors 
of  this  kind  will  escape  the  general  class  of  readers,  and  that  I 
ntay  share  in  the  ill-desenred  applause  of  those  architects  who^ 
in  their  modem  Gothic^  do  not  hesitate  to  introduce,  without 
rule  or  method,  ornaments  proper  to  di&rent  styles  and  to 
different  periods  of  the  art.  Those,  whose  extensiye  researches 
haye  giyen  them  the  means  of  judging  my  backslidings  with 
more  seyerity,  will  probably  be  lenient  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  my  task.  My  honest  and 
neglected  friend,  Ingulphus,  has  furnished  me  with  many  a 
yaluable  hint ;  but  l^e  light  afforded  by  the  Monk  of  Croydon, 
ai^  Geoffi:ey  de  Yinsauf,  is  dimmed  by  such  a  conglomeration 
of  uniuieresting  and  unintelligible  matter,  that  we  gladly  fly 
for  relief  to  the  delightful  pages  of  the  gallant  Froissarty 
althou^  he  flourished  at  a  period  so  much  more  remote  from 
the  di^  of  my  history.  If,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  you 
haye  generosity  enough  to  pardon  the  praramptuous  attempt 
to  frame  for  myself  a  minstrel  coronet^  jpartly  out  of  the  pearls 
of  pure  antiquity,  and  partly  from  the  Bristol  stones  and  paste 
witii  which  I  haye  endeayourod  to  imitate  them,  I  am  oonyinced 
your  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  will  reconcile  you  to 
the  imperfect  manner  of  its  execution. 

Of  my  materials  I  haye  but  little  to  say.  They  may  be 
chiefly  found  in  the  singular  Anglo-Nonnan  MS.  which  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour  preserves  with  such  jealous  care  in  the  third 
drawer  of  his  oaken  cabinet,  scarcely  allowing  any  one  to  touch 
it,  and  being  himself  not  able  to  read  one  syllable  of  its  con- 
tents. I  should  never  have  got  his  consent^  on  my  visit  to 
Scotland,  to  read  in  those  precious  pages  for  so  many  hours, 
had  I  not  promised  to  designate  it  by  some  emphatic  mode  of 
printing,  as  V^r  liBarliOttt  jMsniiicriX ;  giving  it»  thereby,  an 
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individuality  as  important  as  the  Bamiatjne  MS.,  the  Auohin- 
leok  MS.,  and  any  other  monument  of  the  patienoe  of  a  Gothic 
scrivener.  I  have  sent,  for  your  private  consideration,  a  list  of 
the  contents  of  this  curious  piece,  which  I  shall  peiiiaps  subjoin, 
with  your  approbation,  to  the  third  volume  of  my  Tale,  in  case 
the  printer's  devil  should  continue  impatient  for  copy,  when 
the  whole  of  my  narrative  has  been  imposed. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  I  have  said  enough  to  explain,  if 
not  to  vhidicate,  the  attempt  which  I  have  made,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  your  doubts  and  my  own  incapacity,  I  am  still 
willing  to  beUeve  has  not  been  altogether  made  m  vain. 

I  hope  you  are  now  well  recovered  from  your  spring  fit  of 
the  gout,  and  shall  be  happy  if  the  advice  of  your  learned 
physician  should  recommend  a  tour  to  these  parts.  Several 
curiosities  have  been  lately  dug  up  near  the  wall,  as  well  as  at 
the  ancient  station  of  Habitancum.  Talking  of  the  latter,  I 
suppose  you  have  long  since  heard  the  news  that  a  sulky, 
churlish  boor  has  destroyed  the  ancient  statue,  or  rather  bas- 
relief,  popularly  called  Robin  of  Bedesdale.  It  seems  Robin's 
fame  attracted  more  visitants  than  was  consistent  with  the 
growth  of  the  heather,  upon  a  moor  worth  a  shilling  an  acre. 
Reverend  as  you  write  yourself,  be  revengeful  for  once,  and 
pray  with  me  that  he  may  be  visited  with  such  a  fit  of  the 
stone  as  if  he  had  all  the  fragments  of  poor  Robia  in  that 
region  of  his  viscera  where  the  disease  holds  its  seat.  Tell 
thiis  not  in  Oath,  lest  the  Scots  rejoice  that  they  have  at  length 
found  a  parallel  instance  among  their  neighbours  to  that 
barbarous  deed  which  demolished  Arthur's  Oven.  But  there 
is  no  end  to  lamentation,  when  we  betake  ourselves  to  such 
subjects.  My  respectful  compliments  attend  Miss  Dryasdust ; 
I  endeavoured  to  match  the  [^>ectacles  agreeable  to  her  com- 
mission, during  my  late  journey  to  London,  and  hope  she  has 
received  them  safe,  and  found  them  satisfactory.  I  send  this 
by  the  blind  carrier,  so  that  probably  it  may  be  some  time 
upon  its  journey.*    The  last  news  which  I  hear  from  Edinburgh 

»  This  anticipation  proyed  bat  too  tnie,  as  my  learned  oorreapondent  did  not  reoeihra 
my  letter  nntil  a  twelyemontli  after  it  was  written.  I  mention  thia  dicomatanoe,  Chat 
a  gentleman  attached  to  the  oanse  of  leaniing,  who  now  holds  the  jnlncipal  control  of 
the  post-office,  ma  v  consider  whether,  by  some  mitigation  of  the  present  enormoua  rates, 
some  Ikvonr  might  not  be  shown  to  the  correspondents  of  the  principal  Literair  and 
Antiquarian  Societies.  I  understand,  indeed,  inat  this  ezpeaiment  was  once  tried,  bat 
that  the  mail-coach  having  broke  down  under  the  weignt  of  paekaoes  addressed  to 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  was  relinquished  as  a  hazardoas  experiment. 
Surely,  however,  it  would  be  possible  to  bnlld  ^eee  vehicles  in  a  form  more  saostantlal. 
stronger  in  the  perch,  and  broader  in  the  wheels,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of 
antiquarian' learning ;  when,  if  they  should  be  found  to  travel  more  slowly,  they  would 
be  not  the  less  agreeable  to  quiet  traveUen  like  myself.— L.  T. 
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is,  that  the  gentlemaii  who  fills  the  utnation  of  Secretaiy  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ci  Sootland*  is  the  best  amateur 
draftsman  in  that  kingdom,  and  that  much  is  expected  from 
his  skill  and  seal  in  delineating  those  specimens  of  national 
antiquity  which  are  either  mouldering  under  the  slow  touch 
of  time,  or  swept  away  by  modem  taste,  with  the  same  besom 
of  destruction  which  John  Knox  used  at  the  Refoimation. 
Once  more  adieu ;  vale  taMdem^  non  immemor  mei.  Believe  me 
to  be, 

Reverend,  and  very  dear  Sir, 

Tour  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Laurbngb  Txhflkton. 

toppinowold,  neab  eobsm ont, 
CuxBsiiLAim,  Nov.  17,  1817. 

*  Mr.  Skene  or  Babialaw  is  liera  inttmeted,  to  wlioee  tMte  end  skill  the  Antlior  le  in- 
defafled  fbr  e  ■orfee  of  etchioge,  exhibiting  the  verioae  locelitiee  ellnded  to  In  these 
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ThuB  communed  thase ;  while  to  their  lowly  dome 
The  fnU-fed  swine  Tetarn'd  with  evening  home, 
Ck>inpell'd,  reluctant,  to  the  aoTeral  sties. 
With  din  obstreperous  and  ungrateful  cries. 

Popi^s  Odyaaey, 

In  that  pleasant  district  of  merry  England  which  is  watered  by 
the  river  Don,  there  extended  in  ancient  times  a  large  forests 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys 
which  lie  between  Sheffield  and  the  pleasant  town  of  Doncaster. 
The  remains  of  this  extensive  wood  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
noble  seats  of  Wentworth,  of  Whamcliffe  Park,  and  around 
Botherham.  Here  haunted  of  yore  the  fabulous  Dragon  of 
Wantley ;  here  were  fought  many  of  the  most  desperate  battles 
during  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  here  also  flourished 
in  ancient  times  those  bands  of  gallant  outlaws  whose  deeds 
have  been  rendered  so  popular  in  English  song. 

Such  being  our  chi^  scene,  the  date  of  our  story  refers  to  a 
period  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  his 
return  from  his  lonir  captivity  had  become  an  event  rather 
wkhed  than  hoped  for  by  his  (Lpairing  subjects,  who  we»  in 
the  meantime  subjected  to  every  species  of  subordinate  oppres- 
sion. The  nobles,  whose  power  had  become  exorbitant  during 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  whom  the  prudence  of  Henry  the 
Second  had  scarce  reduced  into  some  degree  of  subjection  to 
the  crown,  had  now  resumed  their  ancient  license  in  its  utmost 
extent ;  despising  the  feeble  interference  of  the  English  Council 
of  State,  fortifying  their  castles,  increasing  the  number  of  their 
dependfljits,  reducing  all  around  ^  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage, 
and  striving  by  every  means  in  then*  power  to  place  themselves 
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eadi  at  the  head  of  such  loroes  as  might  enable  him  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  national  oonyulsions  which  appeared  to  be  im- 
pending. 

The  situation  of  the  inferior  gentry,  or  franklinw,  as  they 
were  called,  who^  by  the  law  and  spirit  ol  the  English  constita- 
tion,  were  entitled  to  hold  themselves  independent  of  feudal 
tyranny,  became  now  unusually  precarious.  If,  as  was  most 
generally  the  case,  they  placed  themselyes  under  the  protegtion 
of  any  dt  the  petty  kings  in  their  vicinity,  accepted  of  feudal 
offices  in  his  household,  or  bound  themselves,  by  mutual  treaties 
of  alliance  and  protection,  to  support  him  in  his  enterprisea, 
they  might  indeed  purchase  temporaiy  repose ;  but  it  must  be 
with  the  sacrifice  of  that  independence  which  was  so  dear  to 
every  l^gliab  bosom,  and  at  the  certain  hasard  of  being  in- 
volved as  a  party  in  whatever  rash  expedition  the  ambition  of 
their  protector  might  lead  him  to  undertake.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  and  so  multiplied  were  the  means  of  vexation  and 
oppression  possessed  by  the  great  barons,  that  they  never 
wanted  the  pretext,  and  seldom  the  will,  to  harass  and  pursue, 
even  to  the  very  edge  of  destruction,  any  of  their  less  powerful 
neighbours  who  attempted  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
authority,  and  to  trust  for  their  protection,  during  the  dangers 
of  the  times,  to  their  own  inoffensive  conduct  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

A  circumstance  which  greatly  tended  to  enhance  the  tyranny 
of  the  nobility  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  classes  arose 
from  the  consequences  of  the  Conquest  by  Duke  William  of 
Normandy.  Four  generations  had  not  sufficed  to  blend  the 
hostile  blood  of  the  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  or  to  unite,  by 
common  language  and  mutual  interests,  two  hostile  races,  one 
of  which  stiU  felt  the  elation  of  triumph,  while  the  other 
groaned  under  all  the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  power  had 
been  completely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  nobility 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  it  had  been  used, 
as  our  histories  assure  us,  with  no  moderate  hand.  The  whole 
race  of  Saxon  princes  and  nobles  had  been  extirpated  or  dish 
inherited,  with  few  or  no  exceptions;  nor  were  the  numbers 
great  who  possessed  land  in  the  countiy  of  their  fathers,  even 
as  proprietors  of  the  second  or  of  yet  inferior  classes.  The 
royal  policy  had  long  been  to  weaken,  by  every  means,  l^;al  or 
illegal,  the  strength  of  a  part  of  t^e  population  which  was 
justly  considered  as  nourishing  the  most  inveterate  antipathy 
to  their  victor.    All  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  race  had 
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shown  the  most  marked  predilection  for  their  Noiman  pubjects ; 
the  laws  of  the  chase,  and  many  others,  equally  unknown  to 
the  milder  and  more  free  spirit  of  the  Saxon  constitution,  had 
been  fixed  upon  the  necks  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants,  to 
add  weight,  as  it  were,  to  the  feudal  chains  with  which  they 
were  loaded.  At  court,  and  in  the  castles  of  l;he  great  nobles, 
where  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  court  was  emulated,  Norman- 
Frenclf  was  the  only  language  employed ;  in  courts  <rf  law,  the 
pleadings  and  judgments  were  delivered  in  the  same  tongue. 
In  short,  French  was  the  language  of  honour,  of  chivalry,  and 
even  of  justice,  while  the  far  more  manly  and  expressive  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  abandoned  to  the  use  of  rustics  and  hinds,  who  knew 
no  other.  Still,  however,  the  necessary  intercourse  between 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  those  oppressed  inferior  beings  by 
whom  that  soil  was  cultivated,  occasioned  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a  dialect,  compounded  betwixt  the  French  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  ^ey  could  render  themselves  mutually 
intelligible  to  each  other;  and  from  this  necessity  arose  by 
degrees  the  structure  of  our  present  English  language,  in  which 
the  speech  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  have  been  so 
happily  blended  together;  and  which  has  since  been  so  richly 
improved  by  importations  from  the  classical  languages,  and 
frGm  those  spoken  by  the  southern  nations  of  Europe. 

This  state  of  thii^  I  have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  premise 
for  the  information  of  the  general  reader,  who  might  be  apt  to 
forget  that,  although  no  great  historical  events,  such  as  war 
or  insurrection,  mark  the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a 
separate  people  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Second, 
yet  the  great  national  distinctions  betwixt  them  and  their  con- 
querors, the  recollection  of  what  they  had  formerly  been,  and 
to  what  they  were  now  reduced,  continued,  down  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  to  keep  open  the  wounds  which  the  Con- 
quest had  inflicted,  and  to  maintain  a  line  of  separation  betwixt 
the  descendants  oi  the  victor  Normans  and  the  vanquished 
Saxons. 

The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy  glades  of 
that  forest  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide- 
branched  oaks,  which  had  witnessed  perhaps  the  stately  march 
of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung  their  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick 
carpet  of  the  most  delicious  green  sward ;  in  some  places  they 
were  intermingled  with  beeches,   hollies,   and  oopsewood  ol 
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TariouB  descriptions,  so  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  level 
beams  ot  the  sinking  .sun ;  in  others  tibey  receded  from  each 
other,  forming  those  long  sweeping  vistas  in  the  intricacy  of 
which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  while  imagination  considers 
them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  silvan  solitade.  Here 
the  red  rays  of  the  sun  shot  a  broken  and  discoloured  light, 
that  partially  hung  upon  the  shattered  boughs  and  mossy 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  there  they  iUuminated  in  brilliant 
patches  the  portions  of  tuif  to  which  they  made  their  way.  A 
considerable  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  this  glade,  seemed 
formerly  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Druidical  supeiv 
stition ;  for,  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  r^ular  as  to  seem 
artificial,  there  still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of  rough,  unhewn 
stones,  of  large  dimensions.  Seven  stood  upright;  the  rest 
had  been  dislo(^;ed  from  their  places,  probably  by  the  zeal  of 
some  convert  to  Christianity,  and  lay,  some  prostrate  near 
their  former  site,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  One 
large  stone  only  had  found  its  way  to  the  bottom,  and,  in 
stopping  the  course  of  a  small  brook  which  glided  smoothly 
round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gave,  by  its  opposition,  a  feeble 
\  ijloice  of  murmur  to  the  placid  and  elsewhere  silent  sti^Qamlet. 
t  >  The  hmnan  figures  which  completed  this  landscape  were  in 
pumber  two,  partaking,  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  of  that 
,  wUd  and  rustic  character  which  belonged  to  the  woodlands  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  that  early  period.  The  eldest 
of  these  men  had  a  stem,  savage,  and  wild  aspect.  His  gar- 
ment was  of  the  simplest  form  imaginable,  being  a  close  jacket 
with  sleeves,  composed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  some  animal,  on 
which  the  hair  had  been  originally  left,  but  ^hich  had  been 
worn  off  in  so  many  places  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
distinguish,  from  the  pilbshes  that  remained,  to  what  creature 
the  fur  had  belonged,  l^his  primeval  vestment  reached  from 
the  throat  to  the  knees,  and  served  at  once  all  the  usual  pur- 
poses of  body-clothing;  there  was  no  wider  opening  at  the 
collar  than  was  necessary  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  head, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping 
it  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  in  the  manner  of  a  modem 
shirt,  or  ancient  hauberk.  Sandals,  bound  with  thongs  made 
of  boar's  hide,  protected  the  feet,  and  a  roll  of  thin  leather  was 
twined  artificially  round  the  legs,  and,  ascending  above  the 
calf,  left  the  knees  bare,  like  those  of  a  Scottish  Highlander. 
To  make  the  jacket  sit  yet  more  close  to  the  body,  it  was 
gathered  at  the  middle  by  a  broad  leathern  belt,  secured  by  a 
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brass  buckle ;  to  one  side  ci  which  was  attached  a  sort  of  soripy 
and  to  the  other  a  ram's  horn,  accoutred  with  a  mouthpiece, 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing.  In  the  same  belt  was  stuck  one  of 
those  long,  broad,  sharp-pointed,  and  two^ged  knives,  with  a 
buck's -horn  handle,  which  were  fabricated  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  bore  even  at  this  early  period  the  name  of  a  Sheffield 
whittle.  The  man  had  no  ooyering  upon  his  head,  which  was 
only  defended  by  his  own  thick  hair,  matted  and  twisted 
together,  and  scorched  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  into  a  rusty 
dark-red  colour,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  overgrown  beard 
upon  his  cheeks,  which  was  rather  of  a  yellow  or  amber  hue. 
One  part  of  his  dress  only  remains,  but  it  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  suppressed ;  it  was  a  brass  ring,  resembling  a  dog's  collar, 
but  without  any  opening,  and  soldered  fast  round  his  neck,  bo 
loose  as  to  form  no  impediment  to  his  breathing,  yet  so  tight 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  removed,  excepting  by  the  use  of 
the  file.  On  this  singular  gorget  was  engraved,  in  Saxon 
characters,  an  inscription  of  the  following  purport: — 'Gurth, 
the  son  of  Beowulpl^  is  the  bom  thrall  of  Cedrio  ci  Bother- 
wood.' 

Beside  the  swineherd,  for  such  was  Gurth's  occupation,  was 
seated,  upon  one  of  the  fallen  Druidical  monuments,  a  person 
about  ten  years  younger  in  appearance,  and  whose  dress,  though 
resembling  his  companion's  in  form,  was  of  better  materials, 
and  of  a  more  fantastic  description.  His  jacket  had  been 
stained  of  a  bright  purple  hue,  upon  which  there  had  been 
some  attempt  to  paint  grotesque  ornaments  in  different  colours. 
To  the  jacket  he  added  a  short  cloak,  which  scarcely  reached 
half-way  down  his  thigh ;  it  was  of  crimson  doth,  though  a 
good  d^  Boited,  lined  with  bright  yellow;  and  as  he  could 
transfer  it  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  or  at  his  pleasure 
draw  it  all  around  him,  its  width,  contrasted  with  its  want  of 
longitude,  formed  a  fantastic  piece  of  drapeiy.  He  had  thin 
silver  bracelets  upon  his  arms,  and  on  his  neck  a  collar  of  the 
same  metal,  bearing  the  inscription,  '  Wamba,  the  son  of  Wit- 
less, is  the  thrall  of  Cedric  of  BotJberwood.'  This  personage 
had  the  same  sort  of  sandals  with  his  companion,  but  instead  of 
the  roll  of  leather  thong,  his  legs  were  cased  in  a  sort  of  gaiters, 
of  which  one  was  red  and  the  other  yellow.  He  was  provided 
also  with  a  cap,  having  around  it  more  than  one  bell,  about  the 
size  of  those  attached  to  hawks,  which  jingled  as  he  turned  his 
head  to  one  side  or  other;  and  as  he  seldom  remained  a  minute 
in  the  same  posture,  the  sound  might  be  considered  as  incessant. 
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Aiotmd  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  stiff  bandeau  of  leather,  cut 
at  the  top  into  open  work,  resembling  a  coronet,  while  a  pro- 
longed bag  arose  from  within  it,  and  fell  down  on  one  shoulder 
like  an  old-fashioned  nightcap,  or  a  jelly-bag,  or  the  head-gear 
of  a  modem  hussar.  It  was  to  this  part  of  the  cap  that  the 
bells  were  attadied ;  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  shape 
of  his  head-dress,  and  his  own  half-crazed,  half-<numing  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  sufficiently  pointed  him  out  as  belonging 
to  the  race  of  domestic  clowns  or  jesters,  maintained  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  to  help  away  the  tedium  ci  those  linger- 
ing hours  which  they  were  obliged  to  spend  within  doors.  He 
bore,  like  his  companion,  a  scrip  attached  to  his  belt,  but  had 
neither  horn  nor  knife,  being  probably  considered  as  belonging 
to  a  dass  whom  it  is  esteemed  dangerous  to  entrust  with  edge- 
tools.  In  place  of  these,  he  was  equipped  with  a  sword  of  lath, 
resembling  that  with  which  harlequin  operates  his  wonders 
jippn  the  modem  stage. 

The  outward  appearance  of  these  two  men  formed  scarce  a 
stronger  contrast  than  their  look  and  demeanour.  That  of  the 
serf,  or  bondsman,  was  sad  and  sullen ;  his  aspect  was  bent  on 
the  ground  with  an  air  of  deep  dejection,  which  might  be 
almost  construed  into  apathy,  had  not  the  fire  which  occasion- 
ally sparkled  in  his  red  eye  manifested  that  there  slumbered, 
under  the  appearance  of  sullen  despondency,  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  disposition  to  resistance.  The  looks  of  Wamba,  on 
the  other  hand,  indicated,  as  usual  with  his  class,  a  sort  of 
vacant  curiosity,  and  fidgety  impatience  of  any  posture  of 
repose,  together  with  the  utmost  self-satisfaction  respecting  his 
own  situation  and  the  appearance  which  he  made.  The  dia- 
logue-whieh  titeytnnintaimed  between  them  was  carried  on. in 
An^o-SaxQD^  which,  aa  we  said  bel<»>e,  was  vmiTersally  spoken 
by  ^le  ipferior  elassoti,  excepting  the  Norman  scMiera  and  the 
immediate  penonal  dqmdante  of  the  great  feudal  nobles.  But 
to^  gJTft  their  eetyfCTsatioB  in  the  original  would  convey  but 
Httle  intenaatiim  to  the  modem  reader,  for  whose  benefit  we 
beg  to  ofier  the  Ic^kfwtng  traiiBbstion : — 

'The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  these  infernal  porkers!' 
said  the  swineherd,  after  blowing  his  horn  obstreperously,  to 
collect  together  the  scattered  herd  of  swine,  which,  answering 
his  call  with  notes  equally  melodious,  made,  however,  no  haste 
to  remove  themselves  from  the  luxurious  banquet  of  beech- 
mast  and  acorns  on  which  they  had  fattened,  or  to  forsake  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  rivulet,  ^where  several  of  them,  half- 
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ploDged  in  mud,  lay  stretched  at  their  eaae^  altogether  regard- 
less  of  the  voice  of  their  keeper.  '  The  curse  oi  St.  Withold 
upon  them  and  upon  me  I '  said  Gurth ;  '  if  the  two-legged  wolf 
snap  not  up  some  of  them  ere  nightiall,  I  am  no  true  man. 
Here,  Fangs !  Fangs ! '  he  ejaculated  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a 
raggedy  wolfish-looking  dog,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  half  mastiff  half 
greyhound,  which  ran  limping  about  as  if  with  the  purpose  of 
seconding  his  master  in  collecting  the  refractory  grunters ;  but 
which,  in  fact,  from  misapprehension  of  the  swindherd's  signals, 
ignorance  of  his  own  duty,  or  malice  prepense,  only  drove  them 
hither  and  thither,  and  increased  the  evil  which  he  seemed  to 
design  to  remedy.  'A  devil  draw  the  teeth  of  him,'  said 
Gnrth,  'and  the  mother  of  mischief  confound  the  ranger  of 
the  forest^*  that  cuts  the  fore-daws  off  our  dogs,  and  makes 
them  unfit  for  their  trade !  Wamba,  up  and  help  me  an  thou 
beest  a  man ;  take  a  turn  round  the  back  o'  the  hill  to  gain 
the  wind  on  them;  and  when  thou'st  got  the  weather-gage, 
thou  mayst  drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so  many 
innocent  lambs.' 

'Truly,'  said  Wamb%  without  stirring  from  the  spot,  'I 
have  consulted  my  legs  upon  this  matter,  and  they  are  alto- 
gether of  opinion  that  to  cany  my  gay  garments  through 
these  sloughs  would  be  an  act  of  unhiendship  to  my  sovereign 
person  and  royal  wardrobe ;  wherefore,  Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to 
call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd  to  their  destiny,  which, 
whether  they  meet  with  bands  of  travelling  soldiers,  or  of  outr^ 
laws,  or  of  wandering  pilgrims,  can  be  little  else  than  to  be 
converted  into  Normans  before  morning,  to  thy  no  small  ease 
and  comfort.' 

'The  swine  turned  Normans  to  my  comfort ! '  quoth  Gurth ; 
'expound  that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull  and  my 
mind  too  vexed  to  read  riddles.' 

'  Why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running  about  on 
their  four  legs)'  demanded  Wamba. 

'  Swine,  fool — swine,'  said  the  herd ;  '  every  fool  knows  that.' 

'And  swine  is  good  Saxon,'  said  the  Jester;  'but  how  call 

Jou  the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  and 
nng  up  by  the  heels,  like  a  traitor)' 
'  Pork,'  answered  the  swineherd. 

'  I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that  too^'  said  Wamba, '  and 
pork,  I  think,  is  good  Norman-French ;  and  so  when  the  brute 
lives,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by  her 

•See  Note  1. 
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Saxon  name ;  but  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork,  when 
she  is  carried  to  the  castle  hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles. 
What  dost  thou  think  of  this,  friend  Gurth,  hat' 

Tt  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  howeyer  it  got 
into  thy  fool's  pate.' 

'  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,'  said  Wamba  in  the  same  tone  : 
'  there  is  old  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet 
while  he  is  under  the  chaige  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  as 
thou,  but  becomes  Beef,  a  fieiy  French  gallant,  when  he  arriyes 
before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  destined  to  consume  him. 
Mynherr  Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur  deVeau  in  the  like  manner : 
he  is  Saxon  when  he  requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Norman 
name  when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment.' 

'  By  St  Dunstan,'  answered  Gurth,  '  thou  speakest  but  sad 
truths ;  little  is  left  to  lis  but  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that 
appears  to  haye  been  reseired  with  much  hesitation,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  endure  the  tasks  they  lay  upon 
our  shoulders.  The  finest  and  the  fattest  is  for  their  board ; 
the  loyeliest  is  for  their  couch ;  the  best  and  brayest  supply 
their  foreign  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiten  distant  lands 
with  their  bones,  leaying  few  here  who  haye  either  will  or  the 
power  to  protect  the  unfortunate  Saxon.  God's  blessing  on 
our  Master  Oedric,  he  hath  done  the  work  of  a  man  in  standing 
in  the  gap ;  but  Reginald  Front^le-BcBuf  is  coming  down  to 
this  country  in  person,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  little  Cedric's 
trouble  will  ayail  him.  Here,  here,'  he  exclaimed  again,  ndsmg 
his  yoice, '  So  ho !  so  ho !  well  done,  Fangs !  thou  hast  them  all 
before  thee  now,  and  bring'st  them  on  brayely,  lad.' 

'  Gurth,'  said  the  Jester,  '  I  know  thou  thhikest  me  a  fool, 
or  thou  wouldst  not  be  so  rash  in  putting  thy  head  into  my 
mouth.  One  word  to  Ranald  Front^le-BoBuf  or  Philip  de 
Malyoisin,  that  thou  hast  spoken  treason  against  the  Nonnan — 
and  thou  art  but  a  castaway  swineherd ;  thou  wouldst  wayer 
on  one  of  these  trees  as  a  terror  to  all  eyil  speakers  against 
dignities.' 

'  Dog,  thou  wouldst  not  betray  me,'  said  Gurth, '  after  haying 
led  me  on  to  speak  so  much  at  disadyantaget' 

'Betray  thee!'  answered  the  Jester;  'no,  that  were  the 
trick  of  a  wise  man ;  a  fool  cannot  half  so  well  help  himself. 
But  soft,  whom  haye  we  here  ? '  he  said,  listening  to  Uie  tramp- 
ling of  several  horses  which  became  then  audible. 

'  Neyer  mind  whom,'  answered  Gurth,  who  had  now  got  his 
herd  before  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Fangs,  was  driving  them 
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down  one  of  the  long  dim  vistas  which  we  have  endeavouzed  to 
describe. 

'Naj,  but  I  must  see  the  ridersy'  answered  Wamba;  'per- 
haps they  are  come  from  Fairyland  with  a  message  from  King 
jOberon.' 

'A  mnrrain  take  thee ! '  rejoined  the  swineherd ;  'wilt  thou 
talk  of  such  things,  while  a  terrible  storm  of  thimder  and 
lightning  is  raging  within  a  few  mUes  of  us  t  Hark,  how  the 
thunder  rumbles !  and  for  sunmier  rain,  I  never  saw  such  broad 
downright  flat  drops  fall  out  of  the  clouds;  the  .oaks,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  calm  weather,  sob  and  creak  with  their 
great  bou^is  as  if  announcing  a  tempest.  Thou  canst  play  the 
raticmal  if  thou  wilt ;  credit  me  for  once,  and  let  us  home  ere 
the  storm  begins  to  rage,  for  the  night  will  be  fearful.' 

Wamba  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and  accom- 
panied his  companion,  who  began  his  journey  after  catching  up 
a  long  quarteivstaff  which  lay  upon  the  grass  beside  him.  This 
second  £umsBus  strode  hastily  down  the  forest  glade,  driving 
before  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Fangs,  the  whole  herd  of  his 
inharmcmious  charge. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  numk  there  vns,  a  fayre  for  the  mautrie, 
An  outrider  that  loved  yenerie ; 
A  manly  man,  to  be  an  abbot  aUe^ 
Full  many  a  oaintie  horse  had  he  in  stable. 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dear, 
And  eke  as  loud,  as  dow  the  chapell  bell. 
There  as  this  loid  was  keeper  of  the  oell. 

Chafobb. 

NoTWiTHBTANDma  the  oooasional  exhortation  and  chiding  of 
bis  oompanion,  the  noise  of  the  horsemen's  feet  continuing  to 
approaoh,  Wamba  could  not  be  prevented  from  lingering  occa- 
sionallj  on  the  road,  upon  every  pretence  which  occurred ;  now 
catching  from  the  haael  a  cluster  of  half-ripe  nuts,  and  now  turn- 
ing his  head  to  leer  after  a  cottage  maiden  who  crossed  their 
path.  The  horsemen,  therefore,  soon  overtook  them  on  the 
road. 

Their  numbers  amounted  to  ten  men,  of  whom  the  two  who 
rode  foremost  seemed  to  be  persons  of  considerable  importance, 
and  the  others  their  attendants.  It  was  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  and  character  of  one  of  these  personages. 
He  was  obviously  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank ;  his  dress  was 
that  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  but  composed  of  materials  much 
finer  than  those  which  the  rule  of  that  order  admitted.  His 
mantle  and  hood  were  of  the  best  Flanders  cloth,  and  fell  in 
ample,  and  not  ungraceful,  folds  around  a  handsome  though 
somewhat  corpulent  person.  His  countenance  bore  as  little 
the  marks  of  self-denial  as  his  habit  indicated  contempt  of 
worldly  splendour.  His  features  might  have  been  called  good, 
had  there  not  lurked  under  the  penthouse  of  his  eye  that  sly 
epicurean  twinkle  which  indicates  the  cautious  voluptuary. 
In  other  respects,  his  profession  and  situation  had  taught  him 
a  ready  command    over  his  oouQtenance,  which   he    could 
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contract  at  pleasure  into  solemnity,  although  its  natural 
expression  was  that  of  good-humoured  social  indulgence.  In 
d^anoe  of  conyentual  rules  and  the  edicts  of  popes  and 
councils,  the  sleeves  of  this  dignitary  were  lined  and  turned  up 
with  rich  furs,  his  mantle  secured  at  the  throat  with  a  golden 
clasp,  and  the  whole  dress  proper  to  his  order  as  much  refined 
upon  and  ornamented  as  that  of  a  Quaker  beauty  of  the 
present  day,  who^  while  she  retains  the  garb  and  costume  of 
her  sect,  continues  to  give  to  its  simplicity,  by  the  choice  of 
materials  and  the  mode  of  disposing  them,  a  certain  air 
of  coquettish  attraction  savouring  but  too  much  of  the  vanities 
of  the  world. 

This  worthy  churchman  rode  upon  a  well-fed,  ambling 
mule,  whose  furniture  was  highly  decorated,  and  whose  bridle, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  was  ornamented  with 
silver  bells.  In  his  seat  he  had  nothing  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  convent,  but  displayed  the  easy  and  habitual 
grace  of  a  well-trained  horseman.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  so 
humble  a  conveyance  as  a  mule,  in  however  good  case,  and 
however  well  broken  to  a  pleasant  and  accommodating  amble, 
was  only  used  by  the  gallant  monk  for  travelling  on  the 
road.  A  lay  brother,  one  of  those  who  followed  in  the 
train,  had,  for  his  use  on  other  occasions,  one  of  the  most 
handsome  Spanish  jennets  ever  bred  in  Andaluma,  which 
merchants  used  at  that  time  to  import,  with  great  trouble 
and  risk,  for  the  use  of  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction. 
The  saddle  and  housings  of  this  superb  palfrey  were  covered 
by  a  long  foot-cloth,  which  reached  nearly  to  the  ground,  and 
on  which  were  richly  embroidered  mitres,  crosses,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  emblems.  Another  lay  brother  led  a  sumpter 
mule,  loaded  probably  with  his  superior's  baggage;  and  two 
monks  of  'his  own  order,  of  inferior  station,  rode  together 
in  the  rear,  laughing  and  conversing  with  each  other,  without 
taking  mudi  notice  of  the  other  members  of  the  cavalcade. 

The  companion  of  the  church  dignitary  was  a  man  past 
forty,  thin,  strong,  tall,  and  muscular;  an  athletic  figure, 
which  long  fatigue  and  constant  exercise  seemed  to  have  left 
none  of  the  softer  part  of  the  human  form,  having  reduced  the 
whole  to  brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which  had  sustained  a 
thousand  toils,  and  were  ready  to  dare  a  thousand  more.  His 
head  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cap,  faced  with  fur,  of  that 
kind  which  the  French  call  mortier^  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  mortar.    His  countenance  was  there- 
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fore  folly  displayed,  and  its  expressioii  was  caloulated  to  im- 
press a  degree  of  awe,  if  not  of  fear,  upon  strangers.  Hi^ 
features,  naturally  strong  and  powerfully  expressive,  had  been 
burnt  almost  into  Negro  blackness  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
tropical  sun,  and  mighty  in  their  ordinary  state,  be  said  to 
slumber  after  the  storm  of  jpassion  had  passed  away ;  but  the 
projection  of  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  the  readiness  with 
which  the  upper  lip  and  its  thick  black  moustaches  quivered 
upon  the  slightest  emotion,  plainly  intimated  that  the  tempest 
might  be  again  and  easily  awakened.  His  keen,  piercing,  dark 
eyes  told  in  every  glance  a  history  of  difficulties  subdued  and 
dangers  dared,  and  seemed  to  challenge  opposition  to  his 
wishes^  for  the  pleasure  of  sweeping  it  from  his  road  by  a 
determined  exertion  of  courage  and  of  wiU;  a  deep  scar  on 
his  brow  gave  additional  sternness  to  his  countenance  and 
a  sinister  expression  to  one  of  his  eyes,  which  had  been  slightly 
injured  on  the  same  occasion,  and  of  which  the  vision,  though 
perfect,  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree  distorted. 

The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled  that  of  his 
companion  in  shape,  being  a  long  monastic  mantle ;  but  the 
colour,  being  scarlet^  showed  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  four  regular  oiders  of  monks.  On  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  mantle  there  was  cut,  in  white  doth,  a  cross  of  a 
peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe  concealed  what  at  first  view 
seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  its  fonn,  a  shirt,  namely,  of 
linked  mail,  with  sleeves  and  gloves  of  the  same,  curiously 
plaited  and  interwoven,  as  flexible  to  the  body  as  those  which 
are  now  wrought  in  the  stocking- loom  out  of  less  obdurate 
materials.  The  fore-part  of  his  t&ghs,  where  the  folds  of  his 
mantle  permitted  them  to  be  seen,  were  also  oovered  with 
linked  mail ;  the  knees  and  feet  were  defended  by  splints,  or 
thin  plates  of  steel,  ingeniously  jointed  upon  each  other ;  and 
mail  hose,  reaching  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  effectually  pro- 
tected the  legs,  and  completed  the  rider's  defensive  armour. 
In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  long  and  double-edged  dagger,  which 
was  the  only  o£fensive  weapon  about  his  person. 

He  rode,  not  a  mule,  like  his  companion,  but  a  strong 
hackney  for  the  road,  to  save  his  gallant  war-horse,  which  a 
squire  led  behind,  fully  accoutred  for  battle,  with  a  chamfron 
or  plaited  head-piece  upon  his  head,  having  a  short  spike  pro- 
jecting from  the  front.  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung  a 
short  battle-axe,  richly  inlaid  with  Damascene  carving;  on 
the  other  the  rider's  plumed  head-piece  and  hood  of  mail,  with 
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a  long  two-handed  sword,  used  by  the  chi^aliy  of  the  period. 
A  second  squire  held  aloft  his  master^s  lanoe,  from  the 
extremity  of  which  fluttered  a  small  banderole,  or  streamer, 
bearing  a  cross  of  the  same  form  with  that  embroidered  upon 
his  cloak.  He  also  carried  his  small  triangular  shield,  broad 
enough  at  the  top  to  protect  the  breast,  and  from  thence 
diminishing  to  a  point.  It  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth, 
which  prevented  the  device  from  being  seen. 

These  two  squires  were  followed  by  two  attendants,  whose 
dark  visages,  white  turbans,  and  the  Oriental  form  of  their 
garments,  showed  them  to  be  natives  of  some  distant  Eastern 
country.*  The  whole  appearance  of  this  warrior  and  his  retinue 
was  wild  and  outlandish;  the  dress  of  his  squires  was  gorgeous, 
and  his  Eastern  attendants  wore  silver  collars  round  their 
throats,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal  upon  their  swarthy  legs 
and  arms,  of  which  the  latter  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  and 
the  former  from  mid -leg  to  ankle.  Silk  and  embroideiy  dis- 
tinguished their  dresses,  and  marked  the  wealth  and  import- 
ance of  their  master ;  fonning,  at  the  same  time,  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  martial  simplicity  of  his  own  attire.  They 
were  armed  with  crooked  sabres,  having  the  hilt  and  baldric 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  matched  with  Turkish  daggers  of  yet 
more  costly  workmanship.  Each  of  them  bore  at  his  saddle- 
bow a  bundle  of  darts  or  javelins,  about  four  feet  in  length, 
having  sharp  steel  heads,  a  weapon  much  in  use  among  tho 
Saracens,  and  of  which  the  memory  is  yet  preserved  in  the 
martial  exercise  called  d  jtrrid^  still  practised  in  the  Eastern 
countries. 

The  steeds  of  these  attendants  were  in  appearance  as  foreign 
as  their  riders.  They  were  of  Saracen  origin,  and  consequently 
of  Arabian  descent;  and  their  fine  slender  limbs,  small  fet- 
locks, thin  manes,  and  easy  springy  motion,  formed  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  large-jointed  heavy  horses,  of  which  the  race 
was  cultivated  in  Flanders  and  in  Normandy  for  mounting 
the  men-at-arms  of  the  period  in  all  the  panoply  of  plate 
and  mail,  and  which,  placed  by  the  side  of  those  Eastern 
coursers,  might  have  passed  for  a  personification  of  substance 
and  of  shadow. 

The  singular  appearance  of  this  cavalcade  not  only  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  Wamba,  but  excited  even  that  of  his  less  vola- 
tile companion.  The  monk  he  instantly  knew  to  be  the  Prior 
of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  well  known  for  many  miles  around  as  a 

*  See  Negro  Storei.    Note  8. 
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lover  ci  the  chase,  of  the  banquet,  and,  if  fame  did  him  not 
wrong,  of  other  worldly  pleasures  still  more  inoonsistent  with 
his  monastic  yows. 

Tet  BO  loose  were  the  ideas  of  the  times  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  r^ular,  that  the  Prior 
Aymer  maintained  a  fair  character  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
abbey.  His  free  and  jovial  temper,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  granted  absolution  from  all  ordinary  delinquencies, 
rendered  him  a  favourite  among  the  nolulity  and  principal 
gentry,  to  several  of  whom  he  was  allied  by  birth,  beong  of  a 
distinguished  Norman  family.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  were 
not  disposed  to  scan  too  nicely  the  morals  of  a  man  who  was  a 
professed  admirer  of  their  sex,  and  who  possessed  many  means 
of  dispelling  the  emnui  which  was  too  apt  to  intrude  upon  the 
halls  and  bowers  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle.  The  Prior 
mingled  in  the  sports  of  the  field  with  more  than  due  eager- 
ness, and  was  allowed  to  possess  the  best-trained  hawks  and  the 
fleetest  greyhounds  in  the  North  Riding — circumstances  which 
strongly  recommended  him  to  the  you^ul  gentiy.  With  the 
old  he  had  another  part  to  play,  which,  when  needful,  he  could, 
sustain  with  great  decorum.  His  knowledge  of  books,  however 
superficial,  was  sufficient  to  impress  upon  their  ignorance  respect 
for  his  supposed  learning ;  and  the  gravity  of  his  deportment 
and  language,  with  the  high  tone  which  he  exerted  in  setting 
forth  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  priesthood,  im- 
pressed them  no  less  with  an  opinion  of  his  sanctitv.  Even  the 
common  people,  the  severest  critics  of  the  conduct  of  their 
betters,  had  commiseration  with  the  follies  of  Prior  Aymer. 
He  was  generous ;  and  charity,  as  it  is  well  known,  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins,  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is 
said  to  do  so  in  Scripture.  The  revenues  of  the  monastery,  of 
which  a  large  part  was  at  his  disposal,  while  they  gave  him  the 
means  of  supplying  his  own  very  considerable  expenses,  afibrded 
also  those  largesses  which  he  bestowed  among  the  peasantry, 
and  with  which  he  frequently  relieved  the  distresses  of  the 
oppressed.  If  Prior  Aymer  rode  hard  in  the  chase,  or  remained 
long  at  the  banquet,  if  Prior  Aymer  was  seen  at  the  early 
peep  of  dawn  to  enter  the  postern  of  the  abbey,  as  he  glided 
home  from  some  rendezvous  which  had  occupied  the  hours  of 
darkness,  men  only  shrugged  up  their  shoulders,  and  reconciled 
themselves  to  his  irregularities  by  recollecting  that  the  same 
were  practised  by  many  of  his  brethren  who  had  no  redeeming 
qualities  whatsoever  to  atone  for  them.     Prior  Aymer,  there- 
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fore,  aad  his  character,  were  well  known  to  our  Saxon  serfs, 
who  made  their  rude  obeisanoe,  and  received  his  '  BeihtdicUe^  mes 
jfilzj^  in  rettuTL 

But  the  singular  appearance  of  his  companion  and  his  at- 
tendants arrested  their  attention  and  excited  their  wonder,  and 
they  could  scarcely  attend  to  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx'  question, 
when  he  demanded  if  they  knew  of  any  place  of  harbourage  in 
the  vicinity ;  so  much  were  they  surprised  at  the  half-monastic, 
half-military  appearance  of  the  swarthy  stranger,  and  at  the 
uncouth  dress  and  arms  of  his  Eastern  attendants.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  that  the  language  in  which  the  benediction  was  con- 
ferred, and  the  information  asked,  sounded  ungracious,  though 
not  probably  unintelligible,  in  the  ears  of  the  Saxon  peasants. 

'I  asked  you,  my  children,'  said  the  Prior,  raising  his  voice, 
and  using  the  lingya  FromcOy  or  mixed  language,  in  which  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  races  conversed  with  each  other,  '  if  there 
be  in  this  neighbourhood  any  good  man  who,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  devotion  to  Mother  Church,  will  give  two  of  her 
humblest  servants,  with  their  tnun,  a  night's  hospitality  and 
refreshment?' 

This  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  conscious  importance,  which 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  modest  terms  which  he  thought 
it  proper  to  employ. 

'  Two  of  the  humblest  servants  of  Mother  Church ! '  repeated 
Wamba  to  himself,  but,  fool  as  he  was,  taking  care  not  to 
make  his  observation  audible ;  '  I  should  like  to  see  her  sene- 
schals, her  chief  butlers,  and  her  other  principal  domestics  ! ' 

After  this  internal  commentary  on  the  Prior's  speech,  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  replied  to  the  question  which  had  been 
put. 

*  If  the  reverend  fathers,'  he  said,  <  loved  good  cheer  and  soft 
lodging,  few  miles  of  riding  would  carry  them  to  the  Prioiy  of 
Brinxworth,  where  their  quality  could  not  but  secure  them  the 
most  honourable  reception;  or  if  they  preferred  spending  a 
penitential  evening,  they  might  tuim  down  yonder  wUd  glade, 
^  which  would  bring  them  to  the  hermitage  of  Copmanhurst, 
where  a  pious  anchoret  would  make  them  sharers  for  the  night 
of  the  shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  benefit  of  his  prayers.' 

The  Prior  shook  his  head  at  both  proposals. 

'  Mine  honest  friend,'  said  he,  '  if  the  jangling  of  thy  bells 
had  not  dizzied  thine  understanding,  thou  mightst  know  Clericus 
clericum  ncn  decimat ;  that  is  to  say,  we  churchmen  do  not 
exhaust  each  other's  hospitality,  but  rather  require  that  of  the 
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laity,  giring  them  thus  an  opportuiiity  to  serve  God  in  honour- 
ing and  relieving  His  appointed  servants/ 

'It  is  true,'  replied  Wamba,  'that  I,  being  but  an  ass,  am, 
nevertheless,  honoured  to  bear  the  bells  as  well  as  your  rever- 
ence's mule ;  notwithstanding,  I  did  conceive  that  the  charity 
of  Mother  Church  and  her  servants  might  be  said,  with  other 
charity,  to  begin  at  home.' 

'A  truce  to  thine  insolence,  fellow,'  said  the  anned  rider, 
breaking  in  on  his  prattle  with  a  high  and  stem  voice,  'and 

tell  us,  if  thou  canst,  the  road  to How  call'd  you  your 

franklin.  Prior  Aymer?' 

'Oedric,'  answered  the  Prior — 'Cedric  the  Saxon.  Tell  me, 
good  fellow,  are  we  near  his  dwelling,  and  can  you  show  us  the 
roadf 

'  The  road  will  be  uneasy  to  find,'  answered  Gurth,  who  broke 
silence  for  the  first  time,  '  and  the  family  of  Cedric  retire  early 
to  rest.' 

'  Tush,  tell  not  me,  fellow  1 '  said  the  military  rider ;  '  'tis 
easy  for  them  to  arise  and  supply  the  wants  of  travellers  such 
as  we  are,  who  will  not  stoop  to  beg  the  hospitality  which  we 
have  a  right  to  command.' 

'  I  know  not,'  said  Gurth,  sullenly, '  if  I  should  show  the  way 
to  my  master's  house  to  those  who  demand  as  a  right  the 
shelter  which  most  are  fain  to  ask  as  a  favour.' 

'  Do  you  dispute  with  me^  slave ! '  said  the  soldier ;  and, 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  caused  him  make  a  demi-volte 
across  the  path,  raising  at  the  same  time  the  riding  rod  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  with  a  purpose  of  chastising  what  he  con- 
sidered as  the  insolence  of  the  peasant. 

Gurth  darted  at  him  a  savage  and  revengeful  scowl,  and 
with  a  fierce  yet  hesitating  motion  laid  his  hand  on  the  haft 
of  his  knife ;  but  the  interierence  of  Prior  Aymer,  who  pushed 
his  mule  betwixt  his  companion  and  the  swineherd,  prevented 
the  meditated  violence. 

'Nayj  by  St.  Mary,  brother  Brian,  you  must  not  think  you 
are  now  in  Palestine^  predominating  over  heathen  Turks  and 
infidel  Saracens;  we  islanders  love  not  blows,  save  those  of 
Holy  Church,  who  chasteneth  whom  she  loveth.  Tell  me, 
good  fellow,'  said  he  to  Wamba,  and  seconded  his  speech  by 
a  small  piece  of  silver  coin,  '  the  way  to  Cedric  the  Saxon's ; 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  direct 
the  wanderer  even  when  his  character  is  less  sanctified  than 
ours.' 
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'In  truth,  venerable  father,'  anewered  the  Jester,  'the 
Saracen  head  of  your  right  reverend  companion  has  frightened 
out  of  mine  the  way  h^me :  I  am  not  sore  I  shall  get  there 
to-night  myself/ 

'Tush,'  said  the  Abbot,  'thou  canst  teU  us  if  thou  wilt. 
This  reverend  brother  has  been  all  his  life  engaged  in  fighting 
among  the  Saracens  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  he 
is  of  tiie  order  of  Knights  Templars,  whom  you  may  have  heard 
of:  he  is  half  a  monk,  half  a  soldier.' 

'If  he  is  but  half  a  monk,'  said  the  Jester,  'he  should  not 
be  wholly  unreasonable  with  those  whom  he  meets  upon  the 
road,  even  if  they  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  answer  questions 
that  no  way  concern  them.' 

'I  forgive  thy  wit^'  replied  the  Abbot,  'on  condition  thou 
wilt  show  me  the  way  to  Cedrio's  mansion.' 

'Well,  then,'  answered  Wamba,  'your  reverences  must  hold 
on  this  path  till  you  come  to  a  sunken  cross,  of  which  scarce 
a  cubit's  length  remains  above  ground;  then  take  the  path 
to  the  left)  for  there  are  four  which  meet  at  Sunken  Gross,  and 
I  trust  your  reverences  will  obtain  shelter  before  the  storm 
comes  on*' 

The  Abbot  thanked  his  sage  adviser;  and  the  cavalcade, 
setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  rode  on  as  men  do  who  wish  to 
reach  their  inn  before  the  bursting  of  a  nightstoruL 

As  their  horses'  hoofs  died  away,  Gurth  said  to  his  companion, 
'If  they  follow  thy  wise  direction,  the  reverend  fathers  will 
hardly  reach  Botherwood  this  night.' 

'No^'said  the  Jester,  grinning,  'but  they  may  reach  Sheffield 
if  they  have  good  luck,  and  that  is  as  fit  a  place  for  them.  I 
am  not  so  bad  a  woodsman  as  to  show  the  dog  where  the  deer 
lies^  if  I  have  no  mind  he  should  chase  him.' 

'Thou  art  rights'  said  Gurth;  'it  were  ill  that  Aymer  saw 
the  Lady  Bowena;  and  it  were  worse,  it  may  be,  for  Gedric  to 
quarrel,  as  is  most  likely  he  would,  with  this  military  monk. 
But,  like  good  servants,  let  us  hear  and  see,  and  say  nothing.' 

We  return  to  the  riders,  who  had  soon  left  the  bondsmen 
far  behind  them,  and  who  maintained  the  following  conversa- 
tion in  the  Norman-French  language,  usually  employed  by  the 
superior  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  were  still 
inclined  to  boast  their  Saxon  descent : — 

'What  mean  these  fellows  by  their  capricious  insolence f 
said  the  Templar  to  the  Cistercian,  'and  why  did  you  pfrevent 
me  from  chastising  it? ' 

IX  2 
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*  Many,  brother  Brian,'  replied  the  Prior,  'touching  the  one 
of  them,  it  were  hard  for  me  to  render  a  reason  for  a  tool 
speaking  according  to  his  folly ;  and  the  other  diurl  ia  of  that 
savage,  fierce,  intractable  race  some  of  whom,  as  I  have  often 
told  you,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  descendants  of  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  whose  supreme  pleasure  it  is  to  testify,  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  their  aversion  to  their  conqueronu' 

'  I  would  soon  have  beat  him  into  courtesy,'  observed  Brian ; 
'I  am  accustomed  to  deal  with  such  spirits.  Our  Turkish 
captives  are  as  fierce  and  intractable  as  Odin  himself  could  have 
been ;  yet  two  months  in  my  household,  under  the  management 
of  my  master  of  the  slaves,  has  made  them  humble,  submisBiTe, 
serviceable,  and  observant  of  your  will.  Marry,  sir,  you  must 
beware  of  the  poison  and  the  dagger;  for  they  use  either  with 
free  will  when  you  give  them  the  slightest  opportunity.' 

'Ay,  hxitf'  answered  Prior  Aymer,  'every  land  has  its  own 
manners  and  faahions;  and,  besides  that  beating  this  fellow 
could  procure  us  no  information  respecting  the  road  to  Cedric's 
house,  it  would  have  been  sure  to  have  established  a  quarrel 
betwixt  you  and  him  had  we  found  our  way  thither.  Remember 
what  I  told  you :  this  wealthy  franklin  is  proud,  fierce,  jealous, 
and  irritable,  a  withstander  of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  his 
neighbours,  Reginald  Front-de-Boauf  and  Philip  Malvoisin,  who 
are  no  babes  to  strive  with.  He  stands  up  so  sternly  for  the 
privileges  of  his  race,  and  is  so  proud  of  his  uninterrupted 
descent  from  Hereward,  a  renowned  champion  of  the  Heptarchy, 
that  he  is  imiversaUy  called  Gedric  the  Saxon ;  and  makes  a 
boast  of  his  belonging  to  a  people  from  whom  many  others 
endeavour  to  hide  their  descent^  lest  they  should  encounter 
a  share  of  the  vcb  vtcHsy  or  severities  imposed  upon  the 
vanquished.' 

'  Prior  Aymer,'  said  the  Templar, '  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry, 
learned  in  the  study  of  beauty,  and  as  expert  as  a  troubadour 
in  all  matters  oonceming  the  <xrrSta  of  love ;  but  I  shall  expect 
much  beauty  in  this  celebrated  Rowena,  to  counterbalance  the 
self-denial  and  forbearance  which  I  must  exert  if  I  am  to  court 
the  f  avoiur  of  such  a  seditious  churl  as  you  have  described  her 
father  Oedria' 

'  Gedric  is  not  her  father,'  replied  the  Prior,  '  and  is  but  of 
remote  relation :  she  is  descended  from  higher  blood  than  even 
he  pretends  to^  and  is  but  distantly  connected  with  him  by 
birth.  Her  guardian,  however,  he  is,  self-constituted  as  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  his  ward  is  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were  his  own 
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child.  Of  her  beauty  you  shall  Boon  be  judge;  and  if  the  purity 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  majeBtic  yet  soft  expression  of  a 
mild  blue  eye,  do  not  chase  from  your  memory  the  black-tressed 
girls  of  Palestine,  ay,  or  the  houris  of  old  Mahound's  paradise, 
I  am  an  infidel  and  no  true  son  of  the  church.' 

*  Should  your  boasted  beauty,'  said  the  Templar, '  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  you  know  our  wager  T 

'My  gold  collar,'  answered  the  Prior,  'against  ten  butts  of 
Ciuan  wine :  they  are  mine  as  securely  as  if  tiiey  were  already  in 
the  conyent  vaults,  under  the  key  of  old  Dennis,  the  cellarer.' 

*  And  I  am  myself  to  be  judge,'  said  the  Templar, '  and  I  am 
only  to  be  convicted  on  my  own  admission  that  I  have  seen  no 
maiden  so  beautiful  since  Pentecost  was  a  twelvemonth.  Ran 
it  not  BO  f  Prior,  your  collar  is  in  danger ;  I  will  wear  it  over 
Toaj  gorget  in  the  lists  of  Ashby-de-larZouche.' 

*  Win  it  fairly,'  said  the  Prior, '  and  wear  it  as  ye  wiU ;  I  will 
trust  your  giving  true  response^  on  your  woni  as  a  knight  and 
as  a  churchman.  Tet,  Imther,  take  my  advice,  and  file  your 
tongue  to  a  little  more  courtesy  than  your  habits  of  predomi- 
nating over  infidel  captives  and  Eastern  bondsmen  have  accus- 
tomed you.  Gedric  the  Saxon,  if  ofiended — and  he  is  noway 
slack  in  taking  o£fence— is  a  man  who,  without  respect  to  your 
knighthood,  my  high  office,  or  the  sanctity  of  either,  would  clear 
his  house  of  us,  and  send  us  to  lodge  with  the  larks,  though  the 
hour  were  midnight.  And  be  careful  how  you  look  on  Bowena, 
whom  he  cherishes  with  the  most  jealous  care ;  an  he  take  the 
least  alarm  in  that  quarter  we  are  but  lost  men.  It  is  said  he 
banished  his  only  son  from  his  family  for  lifting  his  eyes  in  the 
way  of  affection  towards  this  beauty,  who  may  be  worshipped, 
it  seems,  at  a  distance,  but  is  not  to  be  approached  with  other 
thoughts  than  such  as  we  bring  to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.' 

'Well,  you  have  said  enough,'  answered  the  Templar;  'I 
will  for  a  night  put  on  the  needful  restraint,  and  deport  me  as 
meekly  as  a  maiden ;  but  as  for  the  fear  of  his  expelling  us  by 
violence,  myself  and  squires,  with  Hamet  and  Abdalla,  will 
warrant  you  against  that  disgrace.  Doubt  not  that  we  shall 
be  strong  enough  to  make  good  our  quarters.' 

'  We  must  not  let  it  come  so  far,'  answered  the  Prior.  '  But 
here  is  the  clown's  sunken  cross,  and  the  night  is  so  dark  that 
we  can  hardly  see  which  of  the  roads  we  are  to  follow.  He  bid 
us  turn,  I  think,  to  the  left.' 

<  To  the  right,'  said  Brian,  '  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance.' 
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'To  the  left — oeitainly  the  left;  I  remember  his  pointii^^ 
with  hia  wooden  swoid.' 

'  Ay,  but  he  held  his  swoid  in  his  left  hand,  and  so  pointed 
ocroes  his  body  with  it,'  said  the  Templar. 

Each  maintained  his  opinion  with  sufficient  obstinacy,  as  is 
usual  in  all  such  oases ;  tiie  attendants  were  appealed  to,  but 
they  had  not  been  near  enough  to  hear  Wamba's  directions. 
At  length  Brian  remarked,  what  had  at  first  escaped  him  in  liie 
twilight — '  Here  is  some  one  either  asleep  or  lying  dead  at  the 
foot  of  this  cross.    Hugo,  stir  him  with  the  butt-end  of  thy  lanoe.' 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  figure  arose,  exclaiming 
in  good  French,  *  Whosoever  thou  art,  it  is  disoourteoos  in  joa 
to  disturb  my  thoughts.' 

'  We  did  but  wish  to  ask  you,'  said  the  Prior,  'the  road  to 
Rotherwood,  the  abode  of  Cecbrio  the  Saxon.' 

'  I  myself  am  bound  thither,'  replied  the  stranger ;  *  and  if 
I  had  a  horse  I  would  be  your  g^de,  for  the  way  is  somewhat 
intricate,  though  perfectly  well  known  to  me.' 

<  Thou  shalt  have  both  thanks  and  reward,  my  friend,'  said 
the  Prior,  'if  thou  wilt  bring  us  to  Cedrio's  in  safety.' 

And  he  caused  one  of  his  attendants  to  mount  his  own  led 
horse,  and  give  that  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  ridden  to  the 
stranger  who  was  to  serve  for  a  guide. 

Their  conductor  pursued  an  opposite  road  from  that  wbidi 
Wamba  had  recommended  for  the  purpose  ci  misleading  them. 
The  path  soon  led  deeper  into  the  woodland,  and  crossed  more 
than  one  brook,  the  approach  to  which  was  rendered  perilous  by 
the  marshes  through  which  it  flowed ;  but  the  stranger  seemed 
to  know,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  soundest  ground  and  the  safest 
points  of  passage;  and,  by  dint  of  caution  and  attention, 
brought  the  party  safely  into  a  wider  avenue  than  any  they 
had  yet  seen ;  and,  pointing  to  a  large,  low,  irregular  building 
at  the  upper  extremity,  he  said  to  the  Prior, '  Yonder  is  Bother- 
wood,  the  dwelling  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.' 

This  was  a  joyful  intimation  to  Aymer,  whose  nerves  were 
none  of  the  strongest,  and  who  had  sufiered  such  agitation  and 
alann  in  the  course  of  passing  through  the  dangerous  bogs, 
that  he  had  not  yet  had  the  curiosily  to  ask  his  guide  a  single 
question.  Finding  himself  now  at  his  ease  and  near  shelter, 
his  curiosity  began  to  awake,  and  he  demanded  of  the  guide 
who  and  what  he  was. 

'A  palmer,  just  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,'  was  the 
answer. 
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*  You  bad  better  bave  tamed  tbere  to  figbt  for  the  recovery 
€i  the  Holy  Sepulchre,'  said  the  Templar. 

'  Tnie,  Reyerend  Sir  Knight^'  answered  the  Pakner,  to  whom 
ihe  appearance  of  the  Templar  seemed  perfectly  familiar ;  *  but 
when  those  who  are  under  oath  to  recover  Uie  holy  city  are 
found  travelling  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  their 
duties,  can  you  wonder  that  a  peaceful  peasant  like  me  should 
decline  the  task  which  they  bave  abandoned  f ' 

The  Templar  would  bave  made  an  angry  reply,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Prior,  who  again  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  their  guide,  after  such  long  absence,  should  be  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the  forest. 

'  I  was  bom  a  native  of  these  parts,'  answered  their  guide, 
and  as  he  made  the  reply  they  stood  before  the  mansion  of 
Gedrio — a  low,  irregular  building,  containing  several  court- 
yaids  or  indosures,  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  and  which,  though  its  size  aigued  the  inhabitant  to  be 
a  person  of  wealth,  differed  entirely  from  the  tall,  turreted,  and 
castellated  buildings  in  which  the  Norman  nobility  resided,  and 
which  had  become  the  universal  style  of  architecture  through- 
out England. 

Botherwood  was  not,  however,  without  defences ;  no  habitar 
tion,  in  that  disturbed  period,  could  have  been  so  without  the 
risk  of  being  plundered  and  burnt  before  the  next  morning.  A 
deep  fosse,  or  ditch,  was  drawn  round  the  whole  building,  and 
filled  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream.  A  double  stock- 
ade, or  palisade,  composed  of  pointed  beams,  which' the  adjacent 
fcnest  supplied,  defended  the  outer  and  inner  bank  of  the 
trench.  There  was  an  entrance  faom  the  west  through  the 
outer  stockade,  which  communicated  by  a  drawbridge  with  a 
similar  opening  in  the  interior  defences.  Some  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  place  those  entrances  under  the  protection  of 
projecting  angles,  by  which  they  might  be  flanked  in  case  of 
need  by  archm  or  slingers. 

Before  this  entrance  the  Templar  wound  his  horn  loudly; 
for  the  rain,  which  had  long  threatened,  b^gan  now  to  descend 
with  great  violence. 
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Then  (sad  relief  1)  fifom  the  Ueek  ooaet  that  hean 
The  Qerman  Ooean  roar,  deep-hloomiiig,  strong, 
And  yeUow-hair'd,  the  bine-eyed  Saxon  oame. 

Thomson's  lAberty, 

In  a  hally  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  disproportioned  to 
its  extreme  length  and  width,  a  long  oaken  table  formed  of 
planks  rough-hewn  from  the  forest^  and  which  had  scarcely  re- 
ceived any  polish,  stood  ready  prepared  for  the  evening  meal  of 
Gedric  the  Saxon.  The  roof,  composed  of  beams  and  rafters, 
had  nothing  to  divide  the  apartment  from  the  sky  excepting 
the  planking  and  thatch ;  there  was  a  huge  fireplace  at  either 
end  of  the  haU,  but,  as  the  chimneys  were  constructed  in  a  very 
clumsy  manner,  at  least  as  much  of  the  smoke  found  its  way 
into  the  apartment  as  escaped  by  the  proper  vent.  The  constant 
vapour  which  this  occasioned  had  polished  the  rafters  and 
beams  of  the  low-browed  hall,  by  encrusting  them  with  a  black 
varnish  of  soot.  On  the  sides  of  the  apartment  hung  imple- 
ments of  war  and  of  the  chase,  and  there  were  at  each  comer 
folding  doors,  which  gave  access  to  other  parts  of  the  extensive 
building. 

The  other  appointments  of  the  mansion  partook  of  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  Saxon  period,  which  Gedric  piqued  himself 
upon  maintaining.  The  floor  was  composed  of  earth  mixed 
with  lime,  trodden  into  a  hard  substance,  such  as  is  often  em- 
ployed in  flooring  our  modem  bams.  For  about  one  quarter 
of  the  length  of  the  apartment  the  floor  was  raised  by  a  step, 
and  this  space,  which  was  called  the  dais,  was  occupied  only  by 
the  principal  members  of  the  family  and  visitors  of  distinction. 
For  this  purpose,  a  table  richly  covered  with  scarlet  cloth  was 
placed  transversely  across  the  platform,  from  the  middle  of  whidi 
ran  the  longer  and  lower  board,  at  which  the  domestics  and  in- 
ferior persons  fed,  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hall.  The 
whole  resembled  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  some  of  those  ancient 
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dinner- tables  which,  arranged  on  the  same  principles,  may  be 
sGIl  seen  in  the  antique  Colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
MaasiYe  chairs  and  settles  of  carved  oak  were  placed  upon  the 
daiSy  and  over  these  seats  and  the  more  elevated  table  was 
fastened  a  canopy  of  cloth,  which  served  in  some  degree  to  pro- 
tect the  dignitaries  who  occupied  that  distinguished  station 
from  the  weather,  and  especially  from  the  rain,  which  in  some 
places  found  its  way  through  the  ill-constructed  roof. 

The  walls  of  this  upper  end  of  the  haU,  as  far  as  the  dais 
extended,  were  oovwed  with  hangings  or  curtains,  and  upon  the 
floor  there  was  a  carpet,  both  of  which  were  adorned  with  some 
attempts  at  tapestry  or  embroideiy,  executed  with  brilliant,  or 
rather  gandy,  colouring.  Over  the  lower  range  of  table,  the 
roof,  as  we  have  noticed,  had  no  covering ;  the  rough  plastered 
walls  were  left  bare,  and  the  rude  earthen  floor  was  uncarpeted ; 
the  board  was  uncovered  by  a  doth,  and  rude  massive  benches 
supplied  the  place  of  chairs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  table  were  placed  two  chairs 
more  elevated  than  the  rest^  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
family,  who  predded  over  the  scene  of  hospitality,  and  from 
d<nng  so  derived  their  Saxon  title  of  honour,  wluch  signifies 
'  the  Dividers  of  Bread.' 

To  each  of  these  chairs  was  added  a  footstool,  curiously 
carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  which  mark  of  distinction  was 
peculiar  to  them.  One  of  these  seats  was  at  present  occupied 
by  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who,  though  but  in  rank  a  thane,  or,  as 
the  Normans  called  him,  a  franklin,  felt  at  the  delay  of  his 
evening  meal  an  irritable  impatience  which  might  have  become 
an  alderman,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  countenance  of  this  proprietor, 
that  he  was  of  a  frank,  but  hasty  and  choleric,  temper.  He 
was  not  above  the  middle  stature,  but  broad-shouldered,  long- 
armed,  and  powerfully  made,  like  one  accustomed  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  the  chase ;  his  face  was  broad,  with 
large  blue  eyes,  open  and  frank  features,  fine  teeth,  and  a  well- 
formed  head,  altogether  expressive  of  that  sort  of  good  humour 
which  often  lodges  with  a  sudden  and  hasty  temper.  Pride 
and  jealousy  there  was  in  his  eye,  for  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  asserting  rights  which  were  constantly  liable  to  invasion; 
and  the  prompt^  Aery,  and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man  had 
been  kept  constantly  upon  the  alert  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  situation.  His  long  yellow  hair  was  equally  divided  on  the 
top  of  his  head  and  upon  his  brow,  and  combed  down  on  each 
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side  to  the  length  of  his  shouldera :  it  had  but  little  tendencj 
to  grey,  although  Oedrio  was  approaehing  to  his  sixtieth  year. 

Hia  dress  was  a  tunio  of  forest  green,  furred  at  the  throat 
and  cuffii  with  what  was  called  minerer — a  kind  of  fur  inferior 
in  quality  to  ennine,  and  f ormed,  it  is  belieredy  of  the  skin  of 
the  grey  squirrel.    This  doublet  hung  unbuttoned  over  a  cloee 
dress  of  scarlet  which  sate  tight  to  his  body;  he  had  breecheB 
of  the  same,  but  they  did  not  reach  below  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  leaving  the  knee  exposed.    His  feet  had  sandals  of  the 
same  foshion  with  the  peasants^  but  of  finer  materials,  and 
secured  in  the  front  with  golden  clasps.    He  had  bracelets  of 
gold  upon  his  anns,  and  a  broad  collar  of  the  same  preoiouB 
metal  around  his  neck.    About  his  waist  he  wore  a  richly 
studded  belt,  in  which  was  stuck  a  short,  straight,  two-edged 
sword,  with  a  sharp  point,  so  disposed  as  to  hang  almost  per- 
pendicularly by  his  side.     Behind  his  seat  was  hung  a  scarlet 
cloth  doak  lined  with  fur,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  materials, 
richly  embroidered,  which  completed  the  dress  of  the  opulent 
landholder  when  he  chose  to  go  forth.    A  short  boar-spear, 
with  a  broad  and  bright  steel  head,  also  redined  against  the 
back  of  his  chair,  which  served  him,  when  he  walked  abroad, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  staff  or  of  a  weapon,  as  chance  might 
require. 

Several  domestics,  whose  drees  held  various  proportions  be- 
twixt the  richness  of  their  master's  and  the  coarse  and  simple 
attire  of  Gurth,  the  swineherd,  watched  the  looks  and  waited 
the  commands  of  the  Saxon  dignitary.  Two  or  three  servants  of 
a  superior  order  stood  behind  their  master  upon  the  dais ;  the 
rest  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  Other  attendants  there 
were  of  a  different  description :  two  or  three  huge  and  shaggy 
greyhounds,  such  as  were  then  employed  in  hunting  the  stag 
and  wolf ;  as  many  slow-hounds,  of  a  large  bony  breed,  with 
thick  necks,  huge  heads,  and  long  ears ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  dogs,  now  called  terriers,  which  waited  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  the  supper;  but,  with  the  sagacious  knowledge 
of  physiognomy  peculiar  to  their  race,  forbore  to  intrude  upon 
the  moody  silence  of  their  master,  apprehensive  probably  of  a 
small  white  truncheon  which  lay  by  Cedric's  trencher,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  the  advances  of  his  four-legged  depend- 
ants. One  gnsly  old  wolf-dog  alone,  with  the  liberty  of  an 
indulged  favourite,  had  plant^  himself  close  by  the  chair  of 
state,  and  occasionally  ventured  to  solicit  notice  by  putting 
his  large  haiiy  head  upon  his  master's  knee^  or  pushing  his 
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nose  into  his  hand.  Even  he  was  repelled  by  the  stem  oom- 
mandy  'Down,  Balder — down  I  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for 
foolery.' 

In  fact^  CedriCy  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  no  yery  placid 
state  of  mind.  The  Lady  Bowena^  who  had  been  abs^t  to 
attend  an  evening  mass  at  a  distant  church,  had  but  just 
returned,  and  was  changing  her  garments^  which  had  been 
wetted  by  the  stoim.  Iliere  were  as  yet  no  tidings  of  Gurth 
and  his  charge,  which  should  long  since  have  been  driven  home 
from  the  forest ;  and  such  was  Uie  insecurity  of  the  period  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  delay  might  be  explained  by 
some  depredation  of  the  outlaws,  with  whom  the  adjacent  forest 
abounded,  or  by  the  violence  of  some  neighbouring  baron, 
yvhose  consciousness  of  strength  made  him  equally  negligent 
of  the  laws  of  property.  The  matter  was  of  consequence,  for 
great  part  of  ihe  domestic  wealth  of  the  Saxon  proprietors 
consisted  in  numerous  herds  of  swine,  especially  in  forest  land, 
where  those  animals  easily  found  their  food. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  anxiety,  the  Saxon  thane  was  im- 
patient for  the  presence  of  his  favourite  down,  Wamba,  whose 
jests,  such  as  they  were,  served  for  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  his 
evening  meal,  and  to  the  deep  draughts  of  ale  and  wine  with 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  it.  Add  to  all 
this,  Cedric  had  fasted  since  noon,  and  his  usual  supper  hour 
was  long  past,  a  cause  of  irritation  common  to  countiy  squires, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  His  displeasure  was  ex- 
pressed in  broken  sentences,  partly  muttered  to  himself, 
partly  addressed  to  the  domestics  who  stood  around ;  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  cupbearer,  who  offered  him  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  sedative,  a  silver  goblet  filled  with  wine — 'Why  tarries 
the  Lady  Bowenaf 

'She  is  but  changing  her  head-gear,'  replied  a  female 
attendant)  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  favourite  lady's- 
maid  usually  answers  the  master  of  a  modem  family;  'you 
would  not  wish  her  to  sit  down  to  the  banquet  in  her  hood  and 
kirtle  f  and  no  lady  within  the  shire  can  be  quicker  in  arraying 
herself  than  my  mistress.' 

This  undeniable  argument  produced  a  sort  of  acquiescent 
'  Umph ! '  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon,  with  the  addition,  '  I  wish 
her  devotion  may  choose  fair  weather  for  the  next  visit  to  St. 
John's  Kirk.  But  what^  in  the  name  of  ten  devils,'  continued 
he,  turning  to  the  cupbearer,  and  raising  his  voice,  as  if  happy 
to  have  found  a  channel  into  which  he  might  divert  his  indig- 
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nation  without  fear  or  control — '  what^  in  the  name  of  ten  devils, 
keeps  Gurth  so  long  a-field  t  I  suppose  we  shall  have  an  evil 
account  of  the  herd ;  he  was  wont  to  be  a  faithful  and  cautiooB 
drudge,  and  I  had  destined  him  for  something  better;  per- 
chance I  might  even  have  made  him  one  of  mj  warders.'  * 

Oswald,  the  cupbearer,  modestly  suggested,  'That  itwaa 
scarce  an  hour  since  the  tolling  of  the  curfew ' — an  ill-choeen 
apology,  since  it  turned  upon  a  topic  so  harsh  to  Saxon  ears. 

'^e  foul  fiend,'  exclaimed  Cedric,  'take  the  curfew-bell, 
and  the  tyrannical  bastard  by  whom  it  was  devised,  and  the 
heartless  dave  who  names  it  with  a  Saxon  tongue  to  a  Saxon 
ear !  The  curfew  1 '  he  added,  pausing — '  ay,  the  curfew,  which 
compels  true  men  to  extinguish  their  lights^  that  thieves  and 
robbers  may  work  their  deeds  in  darkness  1  Ay,  the  curfew  ! 
Beginald  Front-de-Boeuf  and  Philip  de  Malvoisin  know  the  use 
of  the  curfew  as  well  as  William  the  Bastard  himself,  or  e'er  a 
Norman  adventurer  that  fought  at  Hastings.  I  shall  hear,  I 
guess,  that  my  property  has  been  swept  off  to  save  from  starving 
the  hungry  banditti  whom  they  cannot  support  but  by  theft 
and  robbery.  My  faithful  slave  is  murdered,  and  my  goods 
are  taken  for  a  prey;  and  Wamba — ^where  is  Wambat  Said 
not  some  one  he  hid  gone  forth  with  Gurthf 

Oswald  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'Ay  1  why,  this  is  better  and  better !  he  is  carried  off  too, 
the  Saxon  fool,  to  serve  the  Norman  lord.  Fools  are  we  all 
indeed  that  serve  them,  and  fitter  subjects  for  their  scorn  and 
laughter  than  if  we  were  bom  with  but  half  our  wits.  But  I 
will  be  avenged,' he  added,  starting  from  his  chair  in  impatience 
at  the  supposed  injury,  and  catching  hold  of  his  boar^pear ; 
'I  will  go  with  my  complaint  to  the  great  council.  I  have 
friends,  I  have  followers ;  man  to  man  will  I  appeal  the  Nor- 
man to  the  lists.  liCt  him  come  in  his  plate  and  his  mail,  and 
all  that  can  render  cowardice  bold  :  I  have  sent  such  a  javelin 
as  this  through  a  stronger  fence  than  three  of  their  war  shields ! 
Haply  they  think  me  old ;  but  they  shall  find,  alone  and  child- 
less as  I  am,  the  blood  of  Herewaid  is  in  the  veins  of  Cedric. 
Ah,  Wilfred,  Wilfred ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  lower  tone,  'couldst 
thou  have  ruled  thine  unreasonable  passion,  thy  father  had  not 
been  left  in  his  age  like  the  solitary  oak  that  throws  out  its 
shattered  and  unprotected  branches  against  the  full  sweep  of 
the  tempest ! '  The  reflection  seemed  to  conjure  into  sadness 
his  irritated  feelings.     Replacing  his  javelin,  he  resumed  his 

*  See  Cnichts.    Note  8. 
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seat)  bent  hia  looks  downward,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
melancholy  reflection. 

From  his  musing,  Oedrio  was  suddenly  awakened  bj  the 
blast  of  a  hom^  which  was  replied  to  by  the  clamorous  yells 
and  barking  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  haU,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  which  were  quartered  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  It 
cost  some  exercise  of  the  white  truncheon,  well  seconded  by  the 
exertions  of  the  domestics,  to  silence  this  canine  clamour. 

'To  the  gate,  knaves  1'  said  the  Saxon,  hastily,  as  soon  as 
the  tumult  was  so  much  appeased  that  the  dependants  could 
hear  his  yoice.  'See  what  tidings  that  horn  tells  us  of :  to 
announce,  I  ween,  some  hership  and  robbery  which  has  been 
done  upon  my  lands.' 

Returning  in  less  than  three  minutes,  a  warder  announced, 
'  That  the  IMor  Aymer  of  Jorvaulx,  and  the  good  knight  Brian 
de  BoiB-Ouilbert>  commander  of  the  valiant  and  venerable  order 
of  Knights  Templars,  with  a  small  retinue,  requested  hospitality 
and  lodging  for  the  nighty  being  on  their  way  to  a  tournament 
-which  was  to  be  held  not  far  from  Ashby-de-larZouche  on  the 
second  day  from  the  present' 

'Aymer — ^the  Prior  Aymer !  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ! '  mut- 
tered Cedric — 'Normans  both;  but  Norman  or  Saxon,  the 
hospitality  of  Botherwood  must  not  be  impeached:  they  are 
welcome,  since  they  have  chosen  to  halt ;  more  welcome  would 
they  have  been  to  have  ridden  further  on  their  way.  But  it 
were  unworthy  to  miumur  for  a  night's  lodging  and  a  night's 
food ;  in  the  quality  of  guests,  at  leasts  even  Normans  must 
suppress  their  insolence.  Go^  Hundebert>'  he  added,  to  a  sort 
of  major<lomo  who  stood  behind  him  with  a  white  wand ;  '  take 
six  of  the  attendants  and  introduce  the  strangers  to  the  guests' 
lodging.  Look  after  their  horses  and  mules,  and  see  their 
train  lack  nothing.  Let  them  have  change  of  vestments  if  they 
require  it^  and  fire,  and  water  to  wash,  and  wine  and  ale ;  and 
bid  the  cooks  add  what  they  hastily  can  to  our  evening  meal ; 
and  let  it  be  put  on  the  board  when  those  strangers  are  ready 
to  share  it.  Say  to  them,  Hundebert,  that  Cedric  would  him- 
self bid  them  welcome,  but  he  is  under  a  vow  never  to  step 
more  than  three  steps  from  the  dais  of  his  own  hall  to  meet 
any  who  shares  not  the  blood  of  Saxon  royalty.  Begone  1  see 
them  carefully  tended;  let  them  not  say  in  their  pridci  the 
Saxon  churl  has  shown  at  once  his  poverty  and  his  avarice.' 

The  majorKlomo  departed  with  several  attendants  to  execute 
his  master's  commands.     '  The  Prior  Aymer ! '  repeated  Cedric, 
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looking  to  Oswald,  'the  brother,  if  I  mistake  not|  of  Giles  de 
Mauleverer,  now  lord  of  Middleham  f ' 

Oswald  made  a  respectful  sign  of  assent.  '  His  brother  sits 
in  the  seat^  and  usurps  the  patrimony,  of  a  better  laoe—the  xaoe 
of  Ulfgar  of  Middleham ;  but  what  Nonnan  lord  doth  not  the 
same  t  This  Prior  is,  the j  say,  a  free  and  jovial  priest^  who 
loves  the  wine-cup  and  the  bugle-hom  better  than  bell  and 
book.  Good ;  let  him  come,  he  shall  be  welcome.  How  named 
ye  the  Templar  r 

'  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.' 

'Bois-Guilbert  I'saidCedrio,  still  in  the  musing,  half-azgolng 
tone  which  the  habit  of  living  among  dependants  had  aocus- 
tomed  him  to  employ,  and  which  resembled  a  man  who  talks 
to  himself  rather  than  to  those  around  him — '  Bois^uilbert  f 
That  name  has  been  spread  wide  both  for  good  and  eviL 
They  say  he  is  valiant  as  the  bravest  of  his  order ;  but  stained 
with  their  usual  vices — ^pride,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  voluptuous- 
ness— a  hard-hearted  man,  who  knows  neither  fear  of  earth  nor 
awe  of  heaven.  So  say  the  few  warriors  who  have  returned 
from  Palestine.  Well,  it  is  but  for  one  night;  he  shall  be 
welcome  too.  Oswald,  broach  the  oldest  wine^cask ;  place  the 
best  mead,  the  mightiest  ale,  the  richest  morat,  ihe  most 
sparkling  cider,  the  most  odoriferous  pigments*  upon  the 
board ;  fill  the  largest  horns :  Templars  and  abbots  love  good 
wines  and  good  measure.  Elgitha,  let  thy  Lady  Rowena  know 
we  shall  not  this  night  expect  her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  be 
her  especial  pleasure.' 

*  But  it  will  be  her  especial  pleasure,'  answered  Elgitha,  with 
great  readiness,  'for  she  is  ever  desirous  to  hear  the  latest  news 
from  Palestine.' 

Gedric  darted  at  the  forward  damsel  a  glance  of  hasty  resent- 
ment ;  but  Bowena  and  whatever  belongisd  to  her  were  privi- 
leged, and  secure  from  his  anger.  He  only  replied,  *  Silence, 
maiden ;  thy  tongue  outruns  thy  discretion.  Say  my  message 
to  thy  mistress,  and  let  her  do  her  pleasure.  Here,  at  leasts 
the  descendant  of  Alfred  still  reigns  a  princess.' 

Elgitha  left  the  apartment. 

'Palestine I'  repeated  the  Sazcm — 'Palestine!  how  many 
ears  are  turned  to  the  tales  which  dissolute  crusaders  or  hypo- 
critical pilgrims  bring  from  that  fatal  land  !  I  too  might  ask 
— I  too  might  inquire — I  too  might  listen  with  a  beating  heart 
to  fables  which  the  wily  strollers  devise  to  cheat  us  into  hos- 

*  See  Mont  and  Pigment.    Note  A, 
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pitality ;  but  no— the  son  who  has  disobeyed  me  is  no  longer 
mine ;  nor  will  I  oonoem  myself  more  for  his  fate  than  for  that 
of  the  most  worthless  among  the  millions  that  e^er  shaped  the 
cross  on  their  shoulder,  rushed  into  excess  and  blood-guiltinessy 
and  called  it  an  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God.' 

He  knit  his  brows,  and  fixed  his  eyes  for  an  instant  on  the 
ground ;  as  he  raised  them,  the  folding  doors  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hall  were  cast  wide,  and  preceded  by  the  major-domo  with 
his  wand,  and  four  domestics  bearing  blazing  torches,  the  guests 
of  the  evening  entered  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  IV 

With  sheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porkers  bled, 
And  the  proud  steer  was  on  the  marble  spread ; 
With  fire  prepared,  they  deal  the  morsels  round, 
Wine  rosy  bright  the  brimming  goblets  crown'd. 

•  •••••• 

Disposed  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ; 
A  myet  table  and  ignobler  seat, 

The  Prinoe  assigns 

Odymy^  Book  XX. 

Thb  Prior  Aymer  had  taken  the  opportumtj  afforded  him  of 
changing  his  riding  robe  for  one  of  yet  more  costly  materials^ 
oyer  which  he  wore  a  cope  curiously  embroidered.  Besides  the 
massive  golden  signet  ring  which  marked  his  ecclesiastical 
dignityi  his  fingers,  though  contrary  to  the  canon,  were  loaded 
with  precious  gems;  his  sandals  were  of  the  finest  leather 
which  was  imported  from  Spain;  his  beard  trimmed  to  as 
small  dimensions  as  his  order  would  possibly  permit,  and  his 
shaven  crown  concealed  by  a  scarlet  cap  richly  embroidered. 

The  appearance  of  the  Knight  Templar  was  also  changed ; 
and,  though  less  studiously  bedecked  with  ornament,  his  dress 
was  as  rich,  and  his  appearance  far  more  commanding,  than 
that  of  his  companion.  He  had  exchanged  his  shirt  of  mail 
for  an  under  tunic  of  dark  purple  silk,  garnished  with  furs, 
over  which  flowed  his  long  robe  of  spotless  white  in  ample 
folds.  The  eight-pointed  cross  of  his  order  was  cut  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  mantle  in  black  velvet.  The  high  cap  no 
longer  invested  his  brows,  which  were  only  shaded  by  short 
and  thick  curled  hair  of  a  raven  blackness,  corresponding  to 
his  unusually  swart  complexion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gracefully  majestic  than  his  step  and  manner,  had  they  not 
been  marked  by  a  predominant  air  of  haughtiness,  easily 
acquired  by  the  exercise  of  unresisted  authority. 

These  two  dignified  persons  were  followed  by  their  respective 
attendants,  and  at  a  more  humble  distance  by  their  guide, 
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-whose  figure  had  nothing  more  remarkable  than  it  derived 
from  the  usual  weeds  of  a  pilgrim.  A  doak  or  mantle  of 
coarse  black  serge  enveloped  lus  -whole  body.  It  was  in  shape 
something  like  the  cloak  of  a  modem  hussar,  having  similar 
flaps  for  covering  the  arms,  and  was  called  a  'sdaveyn,'  or 
'  sdavonian.'  Coarse  sandals,  bound  with  thongs,  on  lus  bare 
feet;  a  broad  and  shadowy  faat^  'with  cockle-shells  stitched 
on  its  brim,  and  a  long  sta£f  shod  with  iron,  to  the  upper  end 
of  which  was  attached  a  branch  of  palia,  completed  the 
Palmer's  attire.  He  followed  modestly  the  last  of  the  train 
which  entered  the  hall,  and,  observing  that  the  lower  table 
scarce  a£forded  room  sufficient  for  the  domestics  of  Cedric  and 
the  retinue  of  his  guests,  he  withdrew  to  a  settle  placed  beside, 
and  almost  under,  one  of  the  large  chimneys,  and  seemed  to 
employ  himself  in  drying  his  garments,  until  the  retreat  of 
some  one  should  make  room  at  tiie  board,  or  the  hospitality  of 
the  steward  should  supply  him  with  refreshments  in  the  place 
he  had  chosen  apart. 

Cedric  rose  to  receive  his  guests  vdth  an  air  of  dignified 
hospitality,  and,  descending  from  the  dais,  or  elevated  part  of 
his  hall,  made  three  steps  towards  them,  and  then  awaited 
their  approach. 

'  I  grieve,'  he  said,  '  reverend  Prior,  that  my  vow  binds  me 
to  advance  no  farther  upon  this  floor  of  my  fathers,  even  to 
receive  such  guests  as  you  and  this  valiant  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Temple.  But  my  steward  has  expounded  to  you  the  cause  cl 
my  seeming  discourtesy.  Let  me  also  pray  that  you  will 
excuse  my  speaking  to  you  in  my  native  language,  and  that 
you  will  reply  in  the  same  if  your  knowledge  oi  it  permits ;  if 
not^  I  sufficiently  understand  Norman  to  follow  your  meaning.' 

'  Vows,'  said  the  Abbot, '  must  be  unloosed,  worthy  franklin, 
or  permit  me  rather  to  say,  worthy  thane,  though  the  title  is 
antiquated.  Vows  are  the  knots  which  tie  us  to  Heaven — 
they  are  the  cords  which  bind  the  sacrifice  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar — and  are  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  unloosed  and 
discharged,  unless  our  Holy  Mother  Church  shall  pronounce 
the  contrary.  And  respecting  language,  I  willingly  hold  com- 
munication in  that  spoken  by  my  respected  grandmother, 
Hilda  of  Middleham,  who  died  in  odour  of  sanctity,  little 
short,  if  we  may  presume  to  flay  so,  of  her  glorious  namesake, 
the  blessed  Saint  Hilda  of  Whitby — God  be  gracious  to  her 
soul!' 

When  the  Prior  had  ceased  what  he  meant  as  a  conciliatory 
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hanngae,  his  oompanion  said  briefly  and  emphatically, '  I  speak 
ever  French,  the  language  of  King  Richiud  and  his  nobles; 
but  I  understand  English  sufficiently  to  conuuunicate  with  the 
natiyee  of  the  country.' 

Oedric  darted  at  the  speaker  one  of  those  hasty  and  impatient 
glances  which  comparisons  between  the  two  rival  nations 
seldom  failed  to  call  forth;  but^  recollecting  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  he  suppreesed  further  show  of  resentment^  and, 
motioning  with  hiis  hand,  caused  his  guests  to  aasume  two 
seats  a  little  lower  tiian  his  own,  but  placed  close  beside  him, 
and  gave  a  signal  that  the  evening  meal  should  be  placed  upon 
the  board. 

While  the  attendants  hastened  to  obey  Gedric's  commands, 
his  eye  distinguished  Gurth,  the  swineherd,  who,  with  his 
companion  Wamba,  had  just  entered  the  hall.  ^Send  these 
loitering  knaves  up  hither,'  said  the  Saxon,  impatiently.  And 
when  tiie  culprits  came  before  the  dais — 'How  comes  it, 
villains,  that  you  have  loitered  abroad  so  late  as  this  1  Hast 
thou  brought  home  thy  chaige,  sirrah  Gurth,  or  hast  thou  left 
them  to  robbers  and  marauders  f ' 

'  The  herd  is  safe,  so  please  ye,'  said  Gurth. 

'But  it  does  not  please  me,  thou  knave,'  said  Cedric,  'that 
I  should  be  made  to  suppose  otherwise  for  two  hours,  and  sit 
here  devising  vengeance  against  my  neighbours  for  wrongs 
they  have  not  done  me.  I  tell  thee,  shackles  and  the  prison- 
house  shall  punish  the  next  offence  of  this  kind.' 

Giurth,  knowing  his  master's  irritable  temper,  attempted  no 
exculpation ;  but  the  Jester,  who  could  presume  upon  Cedric's 
tolerance,  by  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  a  fool,  replied  for  them 
both — '  In  troth,  unde  Cedric,  you  are  neither  wise  nor  reason- 
able to-night.' 

'How,  sirl'  said  his  master;  'you  shall  to  the  porter's 
lodge  and  taste  of  the  discipline  there  if  you  give  your  foolery 
such  license.' 

'  First  let  your  wisdom  tell  me,'  said  Wamba,  '  is  it  just  and 
reasonable  to  punish  one  person  for  the  fault  of  another)' 

'Certainly  not^  fool,'  answered  Cedric. 

'  Then  why  should  you  shackle  poor  Gurth,  uncle,  for  the 
fault  of  his  dog  Fangs  t  for  I  dare  be  sworn  we  lost  not  a 
minute  by  the  way,  when  we  had  got  our  herd  together,  which 
Fangs  did  not  manage  until  we  heard  the  vesper-bell.' 

'Then  hang  up  Fangs,'  said  Cedric,  tumii]^  hastily  towards 
the  swineherd,  'if  the  fault  is  his,  and  get  thee  another  dog*' 
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< Under  favoor,  uncle,'  said  the  Jeiter,  'that  were  still 
somewhat  on  the  bow-hand  of  fair  justioe ;  for  it  was  no  fault 
of  Fangs  that  he  was  lame  and  oould  not  gather  the  herd,  but 
the  fault  of  those  that  struck  off  two  61  his  fore-claws,  an 
operation  for  which,  if  the  poor  fellow  had  been  consulted,  he 
would  scarce  haye  given  his  voice.' 

'And  who  dared  to  lame  an  animal  wluch  belonged  to  my 
bondsman  f '  said  the  Saxon,  Vindling  in  wrath. 

'Marry,  that  did  old  Hubert^'  said  Wamba,  'Sir  Philip  de 
Malvoisin's  keeper  of  the  chase.  He  caught  Fangs  strolling  in 
the  forest,  and  said  he  chased  the  deer  contraiy  to  his  master's 
right,  as  warden  of  the  walk.' 

'The  foul  fiend  take  Malvoisin,'  answered  the  Saxon,  'and 
his  keeper  both !  I  will  teach  them  that  the  wood  was  dis- 
forested in  terms  of  the  great  Forest  Charter.  But  enough  of 
this.  Go  to,  knave, — go  to  thy  place ;  and  thou,  Gurth,  get 
thee  another  dog,  and  should  tiie  keeper  dare  to  touch  it^  I 
will  mar  his  archery ;  the  curse  of  a  coward  on  my  head,  if  I 
strike  not  off  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand !  he  shall  draw 
bowstring  no  more.  I  crave  your  pardon,  my  worthy  guests. 
I  am  beset  here  with  neighbours  that  match  your  infidels.  Sir 
Knight^  in  Holy  Land.  But  your  homely  fare  is  before  you ; 
feed,  and  let  welcome  make  amends  for  hiud  fare.' 

The  feasts  however,  which  was  spread  upon  the  board  needed 
no  apologies  from  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  Swine's  flesh, 
dressed  in  several  modes,  appeared  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
board,  as  also  that  of  fowls,  deer,  goats,  and  hares,  and  various 
kinds  of  fish,  together  with  huge  loaves  and  cakes  of  bread, 
and  sundry  confections  made  of  fruits  and  honey.  The  smaller 
sorts  of  wild -fowl,  of  which  there  was  abundance,  were  not 
served  up  in  platters,  but  brought  in  upon  small  wooden  spits 
or  broaches,  and  offered  by  the  pages  and  domestics  who  bore 
them  to  each  guest  in  succession,  who  cut  from  them  such  a 
portion  as  he  pleased.  Beside  each  person  of  rank  was  placed 
a  goblet  of  silver;  the  lower  board  was  accommodated  with 
large  diinking-honm. 

When  the  repast  was  about  to  commence,  the  major<lomo^ 
or  steward,  suddenly  raising  his  wand,  said  aloud — '  Forbear ! 
Place  for  the  Lady  Bowena.'  A  side-door  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  now  opened  behind  the  banquet  table,  and  Bowena, 
followed  by  four  female  attendants,  entered  the  apartment. 
Cedric,  though  surprised,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  agreeably 
80^  at  his  wud  appearing  in  public  on  this  occasion,  hastened 

IX  3 
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to  meet  her,  and  to  conduct  her,  with  reBpeetfol  ceremony^  to 
the  elevated  seat  at  his  own  right  hand  appropriated  to  liie 
lady  of  the  mansion.  All  stood  up  to  receiye  her ;  and,  reply- 
ing to  their  courtesy  hy  a  mute  gesture  of  salutation,  she 
moved  gracefully  forward  to  assume  her  place  at  the  board. 
Ere  she  had  time  to  do  so,  the  Templar  whispered  to  the  Prior, 
<I  shall  wear  no  collar  of  gold  of  yours  at  the  tournament. 
The  Chian  wine  is  your  own.' 

'Said  I  not  sot'  answered  the  Prior;  'but  check  your 
raptures,  the  franklin  observes  you.' 

Unheeding  this  remonstrance,  and  accustomed  only  to  act 
upon  the  immediate  impulse  of  his  own  wishes,  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  Saxon  beauty,  more 
striking  peihaps  to  his  imagination  because  difiering  widely 
from  those  of  the  Eastern  sult||mA8. 

Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex,  Bo5|pna  was  tall 
in  stature,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract  observation  on 
account  of  superior  height.  Her  complexion  was  exquisitely 
fair,  but  the  noble  ceist  of  her  head  and  features  prevented  the 
insipidity  which  sometimes  attaches  to  fair  beauties.  Her 
clear  blue  eye,  which  sate  enshrined  beneath  a  graceful  eye- 
brow of  brown,  sufficiently  marked  to  give  expression  to  the 
forehead,  seemed  capable  to  kindle  as  well  as  melt^  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  to  beseech.  If  mildness  were  the  more 
natural  expression  of  such  a  combination  of  features,  it  was 
plain  that^  in  the  present  instance,  the  exercise  of  habitual 
superiority,  and  the  reception  of  general  homage,  had  given  to 
the  Saxon  lady  a  loftier  character,  which  mingled  with  and 
qualified  that  bestowed  by  nature.  Her  profuse  hair,  of  a 
colour  betwixt  brown  and  flaxen,  was  arranged  in  a  f^ciful 
and  graceful  manner  in  numerous  ringlets,  to  form  which  art 
had  probably  aided  nature.  These  locks  were  braided  with 
gems,  and  being  worn  at  full  length,  intimated  the  noble 
birth  and  free-bom  condition  of  the  maiden.  A  golden  chain, 
to  which  was  attached  a  small  reliquazy  of  the  same  metal, 
hung  round  her  neck.  She  wore  bracelets  on  her  arms,  which 
were  bare.  Her  dress  was  an  under-gown  and  kirtle  of  pale 
sea-green  silk,  over  which  hung  a  long  loose  robe,  which 
reached  to  the  ground,  having  veiy  wide  sleeves,  which  came 
down,  however,  very  little  below  the  elbow.  This  robe  was 
crimson,  and  manufactured  out  of  the  very  finest  wool.  A  veil 
of  silk,  interwoven  with  gold,  was  attached  to  the  upper  part 
of  it,  which  could  be,  at  the  wearer's  pleasure,  either  drawn 
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over  the  faoe  and  boeom  after  the  Spamsh  faahion,  or  disposed 
as  a  sort  of  drapery  round  the  shoulders. 

When  Bqprena  perceived  the  Enighf  Templar's  eyes  bent 
on  her  with  an  ardour  that^  compared  with  the  dark  caverns 
under  which  they  moved,  gave  them  the  effect  of  lighted 
charcoal,  she  drew  with  dignity  the  veil  around  her  face,  as 
an  intimation  that  the  determined  freedom  of  his  glance  was 
disagreeable. 

Cedric  saw  the  motion  and  its  cause.  '  Sir  Templar,'  said  he, 
'  the  cheeks  of  our  Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too  little  of  the 
sun  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fixed  glance  of  a  crusader.' 

'  If  I  have  offended,'  replied  Sir  Brian,  '  I  crave  your  pardon 
— ^that  is,  I  crave  the  Lady  Bowena's  pardon,  for  my  humility 
will  carry  me  no  lower.' 

'The  Lady  Rowena,'  said  the  Prior,  'has  punished  us  all, 
in  chastising  the  boldness  of  my  friend.  Let  me  hope  she 
will  be  less  cruel  to  the  splendid  train  which  are  to  meet  at 
the  touij^ament.' 

<  Our  going  thither,'  said  Cedric,  *  is  uncertain.  I  love  not 
these  vanities,  which  were  unknown  to  my  fathers  when 
England  was  h'ee.' 

'Let  us  hope,  nevertheless,'  said  the  Prior,  'our  company 
may  determine  you  to  travel  thitherward ;  when  the  roads  are 
so  unsafe,  the  escort  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is  not  to  be 
despised.' 

'Sir  Prior,'  answered  the  Saxon,  'wheresoever  I  have 
travelled  in  this  land,  I  have  hitherto  found  myself,  with  the 
assistance  of  my  good  sword  and  faithful  followers,  in  no  re- 
spect needful  of  other  aid.  At  present^  if  we  indeed  journey 
to  Ashby-de-larZouche,  we  do  so  with  my  noble  neighbour  and 
countryman,  Athdstane  of  Goningsburgh,  and  with  such  a 
train  as  would  set  outlaws  and  feudal  enemies  at  defiance.  I 
drink  to  you,  Sir  Prior,  in  this  cup  of  wine,  which  I  trust 
your  taste  will  approve,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Should  you  be  bo  rigid  in  adhering  to  monastic  rule,'  he  added, 
'  as  to  prefer  your  acid  preparation  of  milk,  I  hope  you  will  not 
strain  courtesy  to  do  me  reason.' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  Priest,  laughing,  '  it  is  only  in  our  abbey 
that  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  lac  dulce  or  the  lac  acidum 
either.  Conversing  with  the  world,  wh  use  the  world's^ashion, 
and  therefore  I  answer  your  pledge  in  this  honest  wine,  and 
leave  the  weaker  liquor  to  my  lay-brother.' 

'And  I,'  said  the  Templai',  filling  his  goblet,  'drink  wassail 
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to  the  lair  Bowena;  for  sinoe  her  nag^eaake  mtroduced  the 
word  into  England,  haa  never  been  one  more  worthy  of  such  a 
tribute.  By  my  faith,  I  oould  pardon  the  unhappy  Yortigem, 
had  he  half  the  cause  that  we  now  witness  for  making  ship- 
wreck of  his  honour  and  his  kingdom.' 

'  I  will  spare  your  courtesy,  Sir  Enight»'  said  Rowena  with 
dignity,  and  without  unveiling  herself ;  '  or  rather  I  will  tax 
it  so  &r  as  to  require  of  you  the  latest  news  from  Palestine, 
a  theme  more  agreeable  to  our  English  ears  than  the  compli- 
ments which  your  Frgpch  breeding  teaches.' 

'I  have  little  of  importance  to  say,  lady,'  answered  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  *  excepting  the  confirmed  tidings  of  a 
tri|pe  with  Salc^din.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  Wamba,  who  had  taken  his  appro- 
priated seat  upon  a  chair  the  back  of  which  was  decorated 
with  two  ass's  ean,  and  which  was  placed  about  two  steps 
behind  that  of  his  master,  who^  from  time  to  time,  supplied 
him  with  victuals  ^m  his  own  trencher ;  a  favour,  however, 
which  the  Jester  shared  with  the  favourite  dogs,  of  whom,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  there  were  several  in  attendance. 
Here  sat  Wamba,  with  a  small  table  before  him,  his  heels 
tucked  up  against  the  bar  of  the  chair,  his  cheeks  sucked  up 
so  as  to  make  his  jaws  resemble  a  pair  of  nutHsrackers,  and  his 
eyes  half-shut,  yet  watching  with  alertness  every  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  licensed  foolery. 

*  These  truces  with  the  infidels,'  he  exclaimed,  without  oaring 
how  suddenly  he  interrupted  the  stately  Templar,  '  make  an 
old  man  of  me  i ' 

'  Qo  to^  knave — ^how  soT  said  Oedric,  his  features  prepared 
to  receive  favourably  the  expected  jest. 

'Because,'  answered  Wamba,  'I  remember  three  of  them  in 
my  day,  each  of  which  was  to  endure  for  the  course  of  fifty 
years ;  so  that,  by  computation,  I  must  be  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  do.' 

'  I  will  warrant  you  against  dying  of  old  age,  however,' 
said  the  Templar,  who  now  recognised  his  friend  of  the  forest ; 
'I  will  assure  you  from  all  deaths  but  a  violent  one,  if  you 
give  such  directions  to  wayfarers  as  you  did  this  night  to  the 
Prior  and  me.' 

'How,  sirrah !'  said  Cedric,  'misdirect  travellerst  We  must 
have  you  whipt ;  you  are  at  least  as  much  rogue  as  fooL' 

'I  pray  thee,  uncle,'  answered  the  Jester,  'let  my  folly  for 
once  protect  my  roguery.     I  did  but  make  a  mistake  between 
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my  right  hand  and  my  left ;  and  he  might  have  pardoned  a 
greater  who  took  a  fool  for  his  counsellor  and  guide.' 

Conyersation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
porter's  page,  who  announced  that  there  was  a  stranger  at  the 
gate,  imploring  admittance  and  hospitality. 

'  Admit  him,'  said  Cedric,  ^  be  he  who  or  what  he  may  : 
a  night  like  that  which  roars  without  compels  eyen  w&d 
animals  to  herd  with  tame,  and  to  seek  the  protection  of  man, 
their  mortal  foe,  rather  than  perish  by  the  elements.  Let  his 
wants  be  ministered  to  with  aU  care ;  look  to  it^  Oswald.' 

And  the  steward  left  the  banqueting-haU  to  see  the  com- 
mands of  his  patron  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  V 

H*th  not  a  Jew  oyes  f  Hath  not  a  Jew  bands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions !  Fed  with  the  same  food,  hnrt  with  the  same 
weapons,  sabject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  tiie  same  winter  and  sommer,  as  a  Christian  is  t 

Mer^kiaml  of  Venice, 

Oswald,  returning,  whispered  into  the  ear  of  bis  master,  '  It  is 
a  Jew,  who  calls  biniiMilf  Isaac  of  York ;  is  it  fit  I  should  marshal 
him  into  the  ball  9 '  ^ 

'  Let  Gurth  do  thine  office,  Oswald,'  said  Wamba  with  his 
usual  effir^tery :  '  the  swineherd  will  be  a  fit  usfj^er  to  the  Jew/ 

*  St.  Mary,'  said  the  Abbot,  crossing  himself, '  an  unbelieving 
Jew,  and  admitted  into  this  presence  1 ' 

'  A  dog  Jew,'  echoed  the  Templar,  '  to  approach  a  defender 
of  the  Holy  Sejpidchre  1 ' 

'By  my  faith,'  said  Wamba,  'it  would  seem  the  Templars 
love  the  Jews'  inheQtanoe  better  than  they  do  their  company.' 

'Peace,  my  worthy  guests,'  said  Cedric;  'my  hospitality 
must  not  be  bounded  by  your  dislikes.  If  Heaven  bore  with 
the  whole  nation  of  stiff-necked  unbelievers  for  more  years  than 
a  layman  can  number,  we  may  endure  the  presence  of  one  Jew 
for  a  few  hours.  But  I  constrain  no  man  to  converse  or  to 
feed  with  him.  Let  him  have  a  board  and  a  morsel  apart, — 
unless,'  he  Baid  smiling,  '  these  turban'd  strangers  will  admit 
his  society.' 

'Sir  Franklin,'  answered  the  Templar,  'my  Saracen  slaves 
are  true  Moslems,  and  scorn  as  much  as  any  Christian  to  hold 
intercourse  with  a  Jew.' 

'  Now,  in  faith,'  said  Wamba,  '  I  cannot  see  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mah^und  and  Tenn^gaunt  have  so  greatly  the 
advantage  over  the  people  once  cliosen  of  Heaven.' 

'  He  shall  sit  with  thee,  Wamba,'  said  Cedric ;  '  the  fool  and 
the  knave  will  be  well  met.' 

'  The  fool,'  answered  Wamba,  raising  the  relics  of  a  gammon 
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of  baooD,  'wiU  take  caro  to  erect  a  bulwark  against  the 
knave/ 

'Hushy'  said  Cedric,  'for  here  he  comes.' 

Introduced  with  little  ceremony,  and  advancing  with  fear 
and  heaitationy  and  many  a  bow  of  deep  humility,  a  tail  thin 
old  man,  who,  however,  had  lost  by  the  habit  of  stooping  much 
of  his  actual  height^  approached  the  lower  end  of  the  board. 
His  features,  keen  and  regpilar,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
piercing  bladt  eyes;  his  high  and  wrinkled  forehead,  and  long 
grey  haar  and  beard,  would  have  been  considered  as  handsome, 
had  they  not  been  the  marks  of  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  a 
race  which,  during  those  dark  ages,  was  alike  detested  by  the 
credulous  and  prejudiced  vulgar,  and  persecuted  by  the  greedy 
and  rapacious  nobility,  and  who,  perhaps  owing  to  that  very 
hatred  and  persecution,  had  adopted  a  national  character  in 
which  there  was  much,  to  say  the  leasts  mean  and  unamiable. 

The  Jew's  dress,  which  appeared  to  have  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  storm,  was  a  plain  russet  cloak  of  many  folds, 
covering  a  dark  purple  tunic.  He  had  large  boots  lined  with 
fur,  and  a  belt  around  his  waist^  which  sustained  a  small  knife, 
together  with  a  case  for  writing  materials,  but  no  weapon.  He 
wore  a  high  square  yellow  cap  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  assigned 
to  ius  nation  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians,  and  which 
he  doffed  with  great  humility  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  reception  of  this  person  in  the  hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon 
was  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  most  prejudiced  enemy  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Cedric  himself  coldly  nodded  in  answer 
to  the  Jew's  repeated  salutations,  and  signed  to  him  to  take 
place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where,  however,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  passed 
along  the  file,  casting  a  timid,  supplicating  glance,  and  turning 
towards  each  of  those  who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  board, 
the  Saxon  domestics  squared  tiieir  shoidders,  and  continued  to 
devour  their  supper  with  great  perseverance,  paying  not  the 
least  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  new  guest.  The  attendants 
of  the  Abbot  crossed  themselves,  with  looks  of  pious  horror, 
and  the  very  heathen  Saracens,  as  Isaac  drew  near  them,  curled 
up  their  whiskers  with  indignation,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
their  poniards,  as  if  ready  to  rid  themselves  by  the  most 
desperate  means  from  the  apprehended  contamination  of  his 
nearer  approach. 

Probably  the  same  motives  which  induced  Cedric  to  open 
his  hall  to  this  son  of  a  rejected  people  would  have  made  him 
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insist  on  his  attendants  leoeiTing  Isaac  with  more  coortesy; 
but  the  Abbot  had  at  this  moment  engaged  him  in  a  most 
interesting  discussion  on  the  breed  and  character  of  his&Tourite 
hounds,  which  he  would  not  have  interrupted  for  matters  of 
much  greater  importance  than  that  of  a  Jew  going  to  bed 
supperless.  While  Isaac  thus  stood  an  outcast  in  the  present 
society,  like  his  people  among  the  nations,  looking  in  vain  for 
welcome  or  resting-place,  the  Pilgrim,  who  sat  by  the  chimney, 
took  compassion  upon  him,  and  resigned  his  seat,  saying  briefly, 
'  Old  man,  my  garments  are  dried,  my  hunger  is  appeased ;  thou 
art  both  wet  and  fasting.'  So  saying,  he  gathered  together 
and  brought  to  a  flame  the  decaying  brands  which  lay  scattered 
on  the  ample  hearth ;  took  from  the  larger  board  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  seethed  kid,  placed  it  upon  the  small  table  at 
which  he  had  himself  supped,  and,  without  waiting  the  Jew's 
thanks,  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  whether  from  un- 
willingness  to  hold  more  close  communication  with  the  object 
of  his  benevolence,  or  from  a  wish  to  draw  near  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  seemed  uncertain. 

Had  there  been  painters  in  those  days  capable  to  execute 
such  a  subject,  the  Jew,  as  he  bent  his  withered  form  and 
expanded  his  chilled  and  trembling  hands  over  the  fire,  would 
have  formed  no  bad  emblematical  personification  of  the  Winter 
season.  Having  dispelled  the  cold,  he  turned  eagerly  to  the 
smoking  mess  which  was  placed  before  him,  and  ate  with  a 
haste  and  an  apparent  relish  that  seemed  to  betoken  long 
abstinence  from  food. 

Meanwhile  the  Abbot  and  Cedric  continued  their  discourse 
upon  hunting ;  the  Lady  Bowena  seemed  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  her  attendant  females;  and  the  haughty 
Templar,  whose  eye  seemed  to  wander  from  the  Jew  to  the 
Saxon  beauty,  revolved  in  his  mind  thoughts  which  appeared 
deeply  to  interest  him. 

'  I  marvel,  worthy  Cedric,'  said  the  Abbot,  as  their  discourse 
proceeded,  'that,  great  as  your  predilection  is  for  your  own 
manly  language,  you  do  not  receive  the  Norman-French  into  your 
favour,  so  far  at  least  as  the  mystery  of  woodcraft  and  hunt- 
ing is  concerned.  Surely  no  tongue  is  so  rich  in  the  various 
phrases  which  the  field-sports  demand,  or  furnishes  means  to  the 
experienced  woodman  so  well  to  express  his  jovial  art' 

'  Good  Father  Aymer,'  said  the  Saxon,  '  he  it  known  to  you, 
I  care  not  for  those  over-sea  refinements,  without  which  I  can 
well  enough  take  my  pleasure  in  the  woods.     I  can  wind  my 
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honiy  though  I  call  not  the  blut  either  a  redheai  or  a  wunri'^ 
I  can  cheer  my  dogs  on  the  prey,  and  I  can  flay  and  quarter 
I  the  animal  when  it  is  brought  down,  without  using  the  new- 

fangled jargon  of  cwr4e^  afrbor^  namibleBf  and  all  the  babble  of  the 
i  fabulous  Sir  Tristrem.'  * 

'  The  French,'  said  the  Templar,  raismg  his  Toioe  with  the 
presumptuous  and  authoritatiTe  tone  whidi  he  used  upon  all 
f  occasions,  'is  not  only  the  natural  language  of  the  ohalBe,  but 

that  of  love  and  of  war,  in  which  ladies  should  be  won  and 
enemies  defied.' 
I  'Pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  wine,  Sir  Templar,'  said  Cedrio^ ' and 

fill  another  to  the  Abbot,  while  I  look  back  some  thirty  years 
to  tell  you  another  tale.  As  Cedric  the  Saxon  then  was,  his 
plain  English  tale  needed  no  garnish  from  French  troubadours 
when  it  was  told  in  the  ear  of  beauty ;  and  the  field  of  Ncnth- 
allerton,  upon  the  day  of  the  Holy  Standard,  could  tell  whether 
the  Saxon  waivcry  was  not  heard  as  far  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Scottish  host  as  the  cri  de  ffverre  of  the  boldest  Nonnan  baron. 
To  the  memory  of  the  braye  who  fought  there !  Pledge  me, 
my  guests.'  He  drank  deep,  and  went  on  with  increasing 
warmth — 'Ay,  that  was  a  day  of  dealing  of  shields,  when  a 
hundred  baimers  were  bent  forward  over  the  heads  of  the 
valiant^  and  blood  flowed  round  like  water,  and  death  was  held 
better  than  flight.  A  Saxon  bard  had  called  it  a  feast  of  the 
swords — a  gathering  of  the  eagles  to  the  prey — ^the  clashinff  of 
bills  upon  flhield  and  helmet,  the  shouting  of  battle  more  joy- 
ful than  the  clamour  of  a  bridal.  But  our  bards  are  no  more,' 
he  said;  'our  deeds  are  lost  in  those  of  another  race;  our 
language— our  very  name — ^is  hastening  to  decay,  and  none 
mourns  for  it  save  one  solitary  old  man.  Cupbearer !  knave^ 
fill  the  goblets.  To  the  strong  in  anns^  Sir  Templar,  be  their 
race  or  language  what  it  will,  who  now  bear  them  best  in 
Palestine  among  the  champions  of  the  Cross ! ' 

'It  becomes  not  one  wearing  this  badge  to  answer,'  said  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert;  'yet  to  whom,  besides  the  sworn 
champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  the  palm  be  assigned 
among  the  champicms  of  the  Cross!' 

'To  the  Knights  Hospitallers,'  said  the  Abbot;  'I  have  a 
brother  of  their  order.' 

'I  impeach  not  their  fame,'  said  the  Templar;  'neverthe- 
less  ' 

'  I  think,  friend  Cedric,'  said  Wamba,  interfering,  '  that  had 

*  See  Note  6. 
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Riohaid  of  the  lian's  Heart  been  wise  enough  to  have  taken  a 
fool's  advioe,  he  might  have  staid  at  home  with  his  merry 
Englishmen,  and  left  tbe  feooYery  of  Jerusalem  to  those  same 
Knights  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  loss  of  it.' 

'  Were  there,  then,  none  in  the  English  army,'  said  the  Ladj 
Bowena,  '  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  mentioaed  with  the 
ELnights  of  the  Temple  and  of  St.  John?' 

'Forgive  me^  lady,'  replied  De  Bois-Guilbert ;  'the  English 
monarch  did  indeed  bring  to  Palestine  a  host  of  gaUaat 
warriors,  second  only  to  those  whose  breasts  have  been  the  un- 
ceasing bulwark  of  that  blessed  land.' 

'Second  to  nonh,'  said  the  Pilgrim,  who  had  stood  near 
enough  to  hear,  and  had  hstened  to  this  conversation  with 
marked  impatience.  All  turned  towards  the  spot  from  whence 
this  unexpected  asseveration  was  heard.  '  I  say,'  repeated  the 
Pilgrim  in  a  firm  and  strong  voice,  'that  the  English  ohivaJry 
were  second  to  nonb  who  ever  drew  sword  in  defence  of  the 
Holy  Land.  I  say  besides,  for  I  saw  it,  that  King  Eiduud 
hiniself,  and  five  of  his  knights,  held  a  touxnament  after  the 
taking  of  St.  John-de-Aore,  as  challengers  against  all  comers. 
I  say  that,  on  that  day,  each  knight  ran  three  courses,  and  cast 
to  the  ground  three  antagonists.  I  add,  that  seven  of  these 
assailants  were  Knights  of  the  Temple ;  and  Sir  Brian  de  Bois> 
Guilbert  well  knows  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you.' 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  ike  bitter  scowl  of 
rage  which  rendered  yet  darker  the  swarthy  countenance  of  the 
Templar.  In  the  extremity  of  his  resentment  and  confusion, 
his  quivering  fingers  griped  towards  the  handle  of  his  sword, 
and  perhaps  only  withdi^w  horn  the  consciousness  that  no  act 
of  violence  coidd  be  safely  executed  in  that  place  and  presence. 
Cedrio,  whqse  feelings  were  all  of  a  right  onward  and  simple 
kind,  and  were  seldom  occupied  by  more  than  one  object  at 
once,  omitted,  in  the  joyous  glee  with  which  he  heard  of  the 
glory  of  his  countrymen,  to  remark  the  angry  confusion  of  his 
guest  '  I  would  give  thee  this  golden  bracelet.  Pilgrim,'  he 
said,  'couldst  thou  tell  me  the  names  of  those  knights  who 
upheld  so  gallantly  the  renown  of  merry  England.' 

' That  will  I  do  blythely,'  replied  the  Pilgrim,  'and  without 
guerdon ;  my  oath,  for  a  time,  prohibits  me  from  touching  gold.' 

'  I  will  wear  the  bracelet  for  you,  if  you  will,  friend  Pakner,' 
said  Wamba. 

'  The  first  in  honour  as  in  arms,  in  renown  as  in  place,'  said 
the  Pilgrim,  'was  the  brave  Richard,  King  of  England.' 
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'  I  foigiTe  him,'  said  Gedrio — '  I  foigiTe  him  his  descent  from 
the  tyrant  Duke  William.'. 

"The  Earl  of  Leioeeter  was  the  second,'  continued  the 
Pilgrim.     '  Sir  Thomas  Midton  of  Gilsland  was  the  third.' 
'  Of  Saxon  descent^  he  at  least,'  said  Cedric,  with  exultation. 
'  Sir  Foulk  Doillj  the  fourth,'  proceeded  the  Pilgrim. 
*  Saxon  also,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side,'  continued  Cedrio, 
urbo  listened  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  forgot^  in  part  at 
least>  his  hatred  to  the  Normans  in  the  common  triumph  of 
the  King  of  England  and  his  islanders.     'And  who  was  the 
fifth  f '  he  demanded. 

'The  fifth  was  Sir  Edwin  Tumeham.' 
'  Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist  1 '  shouted  Cedria 
'And  the  sixth  I'  he  continued  with  eagerness — 'how  name 
yon  the  sixth  t' 

'The  sixth,'  said  the  Palmer,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  recollect  himself,  'was  a  young  knight  of  lesser 
renown  and  lower  rank,  assumed  into  that  honourable  company 
less  to  aid  their  enterprise  than  to  make  up  their  nimiber; 
his  name  dwells  not  in  my  memoxy.' 

'Sir  Palmer/  said  Sir  Brian  de  BoiB-Guilbert»  scornfully, 
'  this  assumed  f orgetf ulness,  after  so  much  has  been  remembered, 
eomes  too  late  to  serve  your  purpose.  I  will  myself  tell  the 
name  ol  the  knight  before  whose  lance  fortune  and  my  horse's 
fault  occasioned  my  falling:  it  was  the  Knight  of  lyanhoe; 
nor  was  there  one  of  the  six  that^  for  his  years,  had  more 
renown  in  arms.  Yet  this  will  I  say,  and  loudly — ^that  were  he 
in  England,  and  durst  repeat,  in  this  week's  tournament^  the 
challenge  of  St.  John-Hie-Acre,  I,  mounted  and  armed  as  I  now 
am,  would  give  him  every  advantage  of  weapons,  and  abide  the 
result.' 

'  Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answered,'  replied  the  Palmer, 
'  were  your  antagonist  near  you.  As  the  matter  is,  disturb  not 
the  peaceful  hall  with  vaunts  of  the  issue  of  a  conflict  which 
you  well  know  cannot  take  place.  If  Ivanhoe  ever  returns 
from  Palestine,  I  will  be  his  surety  that  he  meets  you.' 

'A  goodly  security !'  said  the  Knight  Templar;  'and  what 
do  you  proffer  as  a  pledget' 

'  This  reliquary,'  said  the  Palmer,  taking  a  small  ivory  box 
from  his  bosom,  and  crossing  himself,  '  containing  a  portion  of 
the  true  cross,  brought  from  the  monastexy  of  Mount  Carmel.' 
The  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  crossed  himself  and  repeated  a  pater- 
noster, in  which  all  devoutly  joined,  excepting  the  Jew,  the 
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MahomedMiB,  and  the  Templar ;  the  latter  of  whom,  without 
vailing  his  bonnet  or  testifying  any  reverence  for  the  alleged 
flanctitj  of  the  relic,  took  from  his  neck  a  gold  chain,  which  he 
flung  on  the  board,  Baying,  '  Let  Prior  Aymer  hold  my  pledge 
and  that  of  this  namdess  vagrant,  in  token  thati  when  the 
Knight  of  Ivanhoe  comes  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he 
underlies  the  challenge  of  Brian  de  Boi»Ouilbert,  which,  if  he 
answer  not,  I  will  proclaim  him  aa  a  cowaid  on  the  walla  oi 
every  Temple  court  in  Europe.' 

'  It  will  not  need,'  said  the  Ladv  Bowena,  breaking  silence : 
'my  voice  shall  be  heard,  if  no  other  in  this  hall  is  raised,  in 
behalf  of  the  absent  Ivanhoe.  I  affirm  he  will  meet  &irly  every 
honourable  challenge.  Gould  my  weak  waixant  add  security 
to  the  inestimable  pledge  of  this  holy  pilgrim,  I  would  pledge 
name  and  fame  that  Ivanhoe  gives  this  proud  knight  the 
meeting  he  desires.' 

A  crowd  of  conflicting  emotions  seemed  to  have  occupied 
Gedric  and  kept  him  silent  during  this  disoussian.  Gratified 
pride,  resentment,  embanassmenti  chased  each  other  over  his 
broad  and  open  brow,  like  the  shadow  of  clouds  drifting  over  a 
harvest-field ;  while  his  attendants,  on  whom  the  name  of  the 
sixth  knight  seemed  to  produce  an  efiect  slmost  electrical,  huz^ 
in  suspense  upon  their  master's  looks.  But  when  Bowena 
spoke,  the  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  startle  him  from  his 
mlence. 

'Lady,'  said  Gedric,  'this  beseems  not;  were  further  pledge 
necessary,  I  myself,  ofiended,  and  justly  ofiended,  as  I  am, 
would  yet  gage  my  honour  for  the  honour  of  Ivanhoe.  But 
the  wager  of  battle  is  complete,  even  according  to  the  fantastic 
fashions  of  Norman  chivalry.     Is  it  not.  Father  Aymert' 

'  It  is,'  replied  the  Prior ;  '  and  the  blessed  relic  and  rich 
chain  will  I  bestow  safely  in  the  treasury  of  our  convent,  until 
the  decision  of  this  warlike  challenge.' 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  crossed  himself  again  and  again,  and 
after  many  genuflections  and  muttered  prayers,  he  delivered 
the  reliquazy  to  Brother  Ambrose,  his  attendant  monk,  while 
he  himself  swept  up  with  less  ceremony,  but  perhaps  with  no 
less  internal  satis^tion,  the  golden  chain,  and  bestowed  it  in 
a  pouch  lined  with  perfumed  leather,  which  opened  under  his 
ann.  'And  now.  Sir  Gedric,'  he  said,  'my  ears  are  chiming 
vespers  with  the  strength  of  your  good  wine :  pennit  us  another 
pledge  to  the  welfare  of  the  Lady  Bowena,  and  indulge  us  with 
liberty  to  pass  to  our  repose.' 
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'By  the  rood  of  Bramholme/  said  the  Saxon,  'you  do  but 
small  credit  to  your  fame,  Sir  Priori  Report  speaks  you  a 
Tx)imy  monk,  that  would  hear  fche  matin  chime  ere  he  quitted 
his  bowl ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  feared  to  have  shame  in  encounter- 
ing you.  But^  by  my  faith,  a  Saxon  boy  of  twelve^  in  my 
time,  would  not  so  soon  have  relinquished  his  goblet.' 

The  Prior  had  his  own  reasons,  howerer,  for  persevering  in 
the  course  of  temperance  which  he  had  adopted.  He  was  not 
only  a  professional  peacemaker,  but  from  practice  a  hater  of  all 
feuds  and  brawls.  It  was  not  altogether  from  a  love  to  his 
neighbour,  or  to  himself,  or  from  a  mixture  of  both.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  the 
fiery  temper  of  the  Saxon,  and  saw  the  danger  that  the  reckless 
and  presumptuous  spirit  of  which  his  companion  had  already 
given  so  many  proofs  might  at  length  produce  some  disagree- 
able explosion.  He  therefore  gently  insinuated  the  incapacity 
of  the  native  of  any  other  countxy  to  engage  in  the  genial  con- 
flict of  the  bowl  with  the  hardy  and  strong-headed  Saxons; 
something  he  mentioned,  but  slightly,  about  his  own  holy  char- 
acter, and  ended  by  pressing  his  proposal  to  depart  to  repose. 

The  grace-cup  was  accordingly  served  round,  and  the  guests, 
after  making  deep  obeisance  to  their  landlord  and  to  the  Lady 
Rowena,  arose  and  mingled  in  the  hall,  while  the  heads  of  the 
family,  by  separate  doors,  retired  with  their  attendants. 

'  Unbelieving  dog,'  said  the  Templar  to  Isaac  the  Jew,  as  he 
passed  him  in  the  throng,  '  dost  thou  bend  thy  course  to  the 
tournament  t' 

'  I  do  so  propose,'  replied  Isaac,  bowing  in  aU  humility,  '  if 
it  please  your  reverend  valour.' 

'  Ay,'  said  the  Knight,  '  to  gnaw  the  bowels  of  our  nobles 
with  usury,  and  to  gull  women  and  boys  with  gauds  and  toys : 
I  warrant  thee  store  of  shekels  in  thy  Jewish  scrip.' 

'Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  halfling,  so  help 
me  the  Qod  of  Abraham ! '  said  the  Jew,  clasping  Ms  hands. 
'  I  go  but  to  seek  the  assistance  of  some  brethren  of  my  tribe 
to  aid  me  to  pay  the  fine  which  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  * 
have  imposed  upon  me.  Father  Jacob  be  my  speed  1  I  am  an 
impoverished  wretch :  the  vexy  gaberdine  I  wear  is  borrowed 
from  Reuben  of  Tadcaster.' 

The  Templar  smiled  sourly  as  he  replied,  'Beshrew  thee 
for  a  false-hearted  liar  I '  and  passing  onward,  as  if  disdaining 

*  In  those  dm  the  Jeirs  irere  subjected  to  an  Bzcheqner,  spedaUy  dedicated  to 
tbat  porpcee,  ana  which  laid  them  under  the  meet  exorbitant  impodtkms.— L.  T. 
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further  oooferaiioe,  he  ocnnmuned  with  his  Moslem  Blaves  in 
a  language  unknown  to  the  bystanders.  The  poor  Israelite 
seemed  so  staggered  by  the  address  of  the  military  monk,  that 
the  Templar  had  passed  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  hall  ere  he 
raised  his  head  from  the  humble  posture  which  he  had  assumed, 
so  far  as  to  be  sensible  of  his  departure.  And  when  he  did 
look  around,  it  was  with  the  astonbhed  air  of  one  at  whose  feet 
a  thunderbolt  has  just  bursty  and  who  hears  still  the  astound- 
ing report  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  Templar  and  Prior  were  shortly  after  marshalled  to 
their  sleeping  apartments  by  the  steward  and  the  cupbearer, 
each  attended  by  two  torch-bearers  and  two  servants  canying 
refreshments,  wlule  servants  of  inferior  condition  indicated  to 
their  retinue  and  to  the  other  guests  their  respective  places  of 
repose. 


CHAPTER  VI 

To  bny  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship ; 

If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  nol^  adieu ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

Ab  the  Palmer,  lighted  by  a  domestic  with  a  torch,  past  through 
the  intricate  combination  of  apartments  of  this  large  and 
irregular  mansion,  the  cupbearer,  coming  behind  him,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  that  if  he  had  no  objection  to  a  cup  of  good  mmd  in 
his  apartment,  there  were  many  domestics  in  that  famOy  who 
would  gladly  hear  the  news  he  had  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  particularly  that  which  concerned  the  Knight  of 
lyanhoe.  Wamba  presently  appeared  to  urge  the  same  request^ 
observing  that  a  cup  after  midnight  was  worth  three  after 
curfew.  Without  disputing  a  maxim  urged  by  such  grave 
authority,  the  Palmer  thanked  them  for  their  courtesy,  but 
observed  that  he  had  included  in  his  religious  vow  an  obliga- 
gation  never  to  speak  in  the  kitchen  on  matters  which  were 
prohibited  in  the  hall. 

'That  vow,'  said  Wamba  to  the  cupbearer,  'would  scarce 
suit  a  serving-man.' 

The  cupbearer  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  in  displeasure. 
'  I  thought  to  have  lodged  him  in  the  solere  chamber,'  said  he ; 
'  but  since  he  is  so  unsocial  to  Christians,  e'en  let  him  take  the 
next  stall  to  Isaac  the  Jew's.  Anwold,'  said  he  to  the  torch- 
bearer,  'cany  the  Pilgrim  to  the  southern  cell.  I  give  you 
good-nighty'  he  added,  '  Sir  Palmer,  with  small  thanks  for  short 
courtesy.' 

'Good -night,  and  Our  Lady's  benison!'  said  the  Palmer, 
with  composure ;  and  his  guide  moved  forward. 

In  a  small  ante-chamber,  into  which  several  doors  opened, 
and  which  was  lighted  by  a  small  iron  lamp,  they  met  a 
second  interruption  from  the  waiting-maid  of  Bowena,  who, 
saying  in  a  tone  of  authority  that  her  mistress  desired  to  speak 
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with  the  Pahner,  took  the  toroh  from  the  hand  of  Anwold,  aml^ 
biddiiig  him  await  her  return,  made  a  sign  to  the  Palmer  to 
follow.  Apparentlj  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  decline  this 
invitation  as  he  had  done  the  former;  for,  diou|^  his  gesture 
indicated  some  surprise  at  the  summons^  he  obeyed  it  without 
answer  or  remonstrance. 

A  short  passage,  and  an  ascent  of  seren  steps,  each  of  which 
was  composed  of  a  solid  beam  of  oak,  led  him  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Lady  Bowena,  the  rude  magnificence  of  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  her  by  the  lord  of  the 
mansion.  The  wiuls  were  ooyered  with  embroidered  hangings, 
on  which  different -coloured  silks,  interwoven  with  gold  and 
silver  threads,  had  been  employed,  with  all  the  art  of  which  the 
age  was  capable,  to  represent  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
iiig.  The  bed  was  adorned  with  the  same  rich  tapestry,  and 
surrounded  with  curtains  dyed  with  purple.  The  seats  had  also 
their  stained  coverings,  and  one,  which  was  higher  than  the  rest^ 
was  accommodated  witii  a  footstool  of  ivory,  curiously  carved. 

No  fewer  than  four  silver  canddabras,  holding  great  waxen 
torches,  served  to  illuminate  this  apartment.  Yet  let  not 
modem  beauty  envy  the  magnificence  of  a  Saxon  princess. 
The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  so  ill  finished  and  so  full  of 
crevices,  that  the  rich  hangings  shook  to  the  night  blast,  and, 
in  despite  of  a  sort  of  screen  intended  to  protect  them  from  the 
wind,  the  flame  of  the  torches  streamed  sideways  into  the  air, 
like  the  unfurled  penncm  of  a  chieftain.  Magnificence  there 
was,  with  some  rude  attempt  at  taste ;  but  of  comfort  there 
was  little,  and,  being  unknown,  it  was  unmissed. 

The  Lady  Rowena^  with  three  of  her  attendants  standing  at 
her  back,  and  arranging  her  hair  ere  she  lay  down  to  rest,  was 
seated  in  the  sort  of  throne  already  mentioned,  and  looked  as 
if  bom  to  exact  general  homage.  The  Pilgrim  acknowledged 
her  claim  to  it  by  a  low  genuflection. 

'  Rise,  Palmer,'  said  ^e  graciously.  '  The  defender  of  the 
absent  has  a  right  to  favourable  reception  from  all  who  value 
truth  and  honour  manhood.'  She  then  said  to  her  train, 
'Retire,  excepting  only  Elgitha;  I  would  speak  with  this  holy 
Pilgrim.' 

The  maidens,  without  leaving  the  apartment,  retired  to  its 
further  extremity,  and  sat  down  on  a  small  bench  against  the 
wall,  where  they  remained  mute  as  statues,  though  at  such  a 
distance  that  their  whispers  could  not  have  interrupted  the 
conversation  of  their  mistress. 
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*  Pilgrim/  Bald  the  lady,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during 
-wliich  she  seemed  uncertain  how  to  address  him,  'you  this 
night  mentioned  a  name— I  mean,'  she  said  with  a  degree  of 
efforty  '  the  name  of  Ivanhoe — in  the  halls  where  by  nature  and 
kindred  it  should  have  sounded  most  aooeptably ;  and  yet  such 
is  the  perverse  course  of  fate,  that  of  many  whose  hearts  must 
have  throbbed  at  the  sound,  I  only  dare  ask  you  where,  and 
in  what  condition,  you  left  him  of  whom  you  spoke  I  We 
heard  that^  having  remained  in  Palestine,  on  account  of  his 
impaired  hecJth,  after  the  departure  of  the  English  army,  he 
had  experienced  the  persecution  of  the  French  faction,  to  whom 
the  Templars  are  known  to  be  attached.' 

'I  know  little  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,'  answered  the 
Palmer,  with  a  troubled  voice.  '  I  would  I  knew  him  better, 
since  you,  lady,  are  interested  in  his  fate.  He  hath,  I  believe^ 
surmounted  tJie  persecution  of  his  enemies  in  Palestine,  and  is 
on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England,  where  you,  lady,  must 
know  better  than  I  what  is  his  chance  of  happiness.' 

The  Lady  Bowena  sighed  deeplv,  and  asked  more  particularly 
when  the  Enight  of  Ivanhoe  might  be  expected  in  his  native 
countzy,  and  whether  he  would  not  be  exposed  to  great  dangers 
by  the  road.  On  the  first  pointy  the  Palmer  professed  ignorance ; 
on  the  second,  he  said  that  the  voyage  might  be  safely  made 
by  the  way  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  from  thence  through 
fVance  to  England.  '  Ivanhoe,'  he  said, '  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  French,  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  his  incurring  any  hazard  during  that  part  of 
his  travels.' 

'  Would  to  God,'  said  the  Lady  Bowena^  '  he  were  here  safely 
arrived,  and  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  approaching  tourney,  in 
which  the  chivalry  of  this  land  are  expected  to  display  their 
address  and  valour.  Should  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  ob- 
tain the  prise,  Ivanhoe  is  like  to  hear  evil  tidings  when  he 
reaches  England.  How  looked  he,  stranger,  when  you  last  saw 
him  t  Had  disease  laid  her  hand  heavy  upon  his  strength  and 
comeliness  I ' 

'He  was  darker,'  said  the  Palmer,  'and  thinner  than  when 
he  came  from  Cyprus  in  the  train  of  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  care 
seemed  to  sit  heavy  on  his  brow;  but  I  approached  not  his 
presence,  because  he  is  unknown  to  me.' 

'  He  will,'  said  the  lady, '  I  fear,  find  little  in  his  native  land 
to  clear  those  clouds  from  his  countenance.  Thanks,  good 
Pilgrim,  for  your  information  concerning  the  companion  of  my 

IX  4 
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childhood.    MaideoB,'  she  eaid,  'draw  near :  offer  the  deeping- 
cup  to  this  holy  man,  whom  I  will  no  longer  detain  from  lepoee/ 

One  of  the  maidens  presented  a  sUver  cup  contaming  a  rich 
mixture  of  wine  and  spice,  which  Bowena  harely  put  to  her 
lips.  It  was  then  offered  to  the  Palmer,  who,  after  a  low 
obeisance,  tasted  a  few  drops. 

'Accept  this  alms,  friend,'  continued  the  lady,  ofiering  a 
piece  of  gold,  '  in  acknowledgment  of  thy  painful  travail,  and 
of  the  shnnes  thou  hast  yisited.' 

The  Palmer  receiyed  the  boon  with  another  low  reverenoe^ 
and  followed  Elgitha  out  of  the  apartment. 

In  the  ante -room  he  found  his  attendant  Anwold,  who^ 
taking  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  the  waiting-maid,  conduoted 
him  with  more  haste  than  ceremony  to  an  exterior  and  ignoble 
part  of  the  building,  where  a  nimiber  of  small  apartments,  or 
rather  cells,  served  for  sleeping-places  to  the  lower  order  of 
domestics,  and  to  strangers  of  mean  degree. 

' In  which  of  these  sleeps  the  Jewt '  said  the  Pilgrim. 

'The  unbelieving  dog,'  answered  Anwold,  'kennels  in  the 
ceU  next  your  holiness.  St.  Dunstan,  how  it  must  be  scraped 
and  cleansed  ere  it  be  again  fit  for  a  Christian  1 ' 

'And  where  sleeps  Qurth,  the  swineherd  ?'  said  the  stranger. 

'  Gurth,'  replied  the  bondsman,  '  sleeps  in  the  cell  on  your 
right,  as  the  Jew  in  that  to  your  left ;  you  serve  to  keep  the 
child  of  circumcision  separate  from  the  abomination  of  his  tribe. 
You  might  have  occupied  a  more  honourable  place  had  you 
accepted  of  Oswald's  invitation.' 

'  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,'  said  the  Palmer ;  '  the  company,  even 
of  a  Jew,  can  hardly  spread  contamination  through  an  oaken 
partition.' 

So  saving,  he  entered  the  cabin  allotted  to  him,  and  taking 
the  torch  from  the  domestic's  hand,  thanked  him  and  wished 
him  good-night.  Having  shut  the  door  of  his  cell,  he  placed 
the  torch  in  a  candlestick  made  of  wood,  and  looked  around 
his  sleeping  apartment,  the  furniture  of  which  was  of  the 
most  simple  kind.  It  consisted  of  a  rude  wooden  stool,  and 
still  ruder  hutch  or  bed-frame,  stuffed  with  clean  'straw,  and 
accommodated  with  two  or  three  49heep8kin8  Iry  way  of  bed- 
clothes. 

The  Palmer,  having  extinguished  his  torch,  threw  himself, 
without  taking  off  any  part  of  his  clothes,  on  this  rude  couch, 
and  slept,  or  at  least  retained  his  recumbent  posture,  till  the 
earliest  sunbeams  found  their  way  through  the  little  grated 
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window,  which  seryed  at  onoe  to  admit  both  air  and  light  to 
his  uncomfortable  cell.  He  then  started  up,  and  after  repeat- 
ing his  matins  and  adjusting  his  dress  he  left  it^  and  entered 
that  of  Isaac  the  Jew,  lifting  the  latch  as  gently  as  he  could. 

The  inmate  was  lying  in  troubled  slumber  upon  a  couch 
siniilar  to  that  on  which  the  PaJmer  himself  had  passed  the 
night.  Such  parts  of  his  dress  as  the  Jew  had  laid  aside  on 
the  preceding  evening  were  disposed  cawrfuUy  around  his 
person,  as  if  to  prevent  the  hazard  of  their  being  carried  off 
during  his  slumbers.  There  was  a  trouble  on  his  brow  amountr 
ing  almost  to  agony.  His  hands  and  arms  moyed  convidsiYely, 
as  if  strugglmg  with  the  nightmare;  and  besides  seyeial 
ejaculations  in  Hebrew,  the  following  were  distinctiy  heard  in 
the  Norman-English,  or  mixed  language  of  the  coimtry :  '  For 
the  sake  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  spare  an  unhappy  old  man  1 
I  am  poor,  I  am  penniless ;  should  your  irons  wrench  my  limbs 
asunder,  I  could  not  gratify  you ! ' 

The  PaJmer  awaited  not  the  end  of  the  Jew's  vision,  but 
stirred  him  with  his  pilgrim's  staff.  The  touch  probably  asso- 
ciated, as  is  usual,  with  some  of  the  apprehensions  excited  by 
his  dream ;  for  the  old  man  started  upi  his  grey  hair  standing 
almost  erect  upon  his  head,  and  huddling  some  part  of  his  gar- 
ments about  him,  while  he  held  the  detached  pieces  with  the 
tenacious  grasp  of  a  falcon,  he  fixed  upon  the  PaJmer  his  keen 
black  eyes,  expressiye  of  wild  surprise  and  of  bodily  appre- 
hension. 

*  Fear  nothing  from  me,  Isaac,'  said  the  Palmer,  '  I  come  as 
your  friend.' 

<  The  Qod  of  Israel  requite  you,'  said  the  Jew,  greatly  re- 
lieved ;  '  I  dreamed — ^but  Father  Abraham  be  praised,  it  was 
but  a  dream ! '  Then,  collecting  himself,  he  added  in  his  usual 
tone^  'And  what  may  it  be  your  pleasure  to  want  at  so  early  an 
hour  with  the  poor  Jewl' 

'It  is  to  tell  you,'  said  the  Palmer,  'that  if  you  leave  not 
this  mansion  instantly,  and  travel  not  with  some  haste,  your 
journey  may  prove  a  dangerous  one.' 

'Holy  father  I'  said  &e  Jew,  'whom  couU  it  interest  to 
endanger  so  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am  t ' 

'  The  purpose  you  can  best  guess,'  said  the  PUgrim ;  '  but 
rely  on  this,  that  when  the  Templar  crossed  the  hall  yester- 
nighty  he  spoke  to  his  Mussulman  slaves  in  the  Saracen  lan- 
guage, which  I  well  understand,  and  charged  them  this  morning 
to  watch  the  journey  of  the  Jew,  to  seize  upon  him  when  at  a 
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oonTenient  distance  from  the  manBion,  and  to  conduct  him  to 
the  castle  of  Philip  de  Malyoisin  or  to  that  of  Reginald  Fiont- 
de-B<Buf.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extremity  of  terror  which 
seized  upon  the  Jew  at  this  information,  and  seemed  at  onoe  to 
OTcrpower  his  whole  faculties.  His  arms  fell  down  to  his  sides, 
and  his  head  drooped  on  his  breast,  his  knees  bent  under  his 
weight,  eyery  nerve  and  muscle  of  his  frame  seemed  to  collapse 
and  lose  its  energy,  and  he  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  Palmer,  not 
in  the  fashion  of  one  who  intentionally  stoops,  kneels,  or  pros- 
trates himself  to  excite  compassion,  but  like  a  man  borne  down 
on  all  sides  by  the  pressure  of  some  invisible  force,  which 
crushes  him  to  the  earth  without  the  power  of  resistance. 

'  Holy  God  of  Abraham ! '  was  his  first  exclamation,  folding 
and  elevating  his  wrinkled  hands,  but  without  raising  his  grey 
head  from  the  pavement ;  '  Oh,  holy  Moses  I  0,  blessed  Aaron ! 
the  dream  is  not  dreamed  for  nought,  and  the  vision  cometh 
not  in  vain  !  I  feel  their  irons  abready  tear  my  sinews  I  I  feel 
the  rack  pass  over  my  body  like  the  saws,  and  harrows,  and 
axes  of  iron  over  the  men  of  Rabbah,  and  of  the  cities  of  the 
children  of  Ammon ! ' 

*  Stand  up,  Isaac,  and  hearken  to  me,'  said  the  Palmer,  who 
viewed  the  extremity  of  his  distress  with  a  compassion  in  which 
contempt  was  largely  mingled ;  '  you  have  cause  for  your  terror, 
considering  how  your  brethren  have  been  used,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  their  hoards,  both  by  princes  and  nobles ;  but 
stand  up,  I  say,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
escape.  Leave  this  mansion  instantly,  while  its  inmates  sleep 
sound  after  the  last  night's  revel.  I  will  guide  you  by  the 
secrot  paths  of  the  forest,  known  as  well  to  me  as  to  any 
forester  that  ranges  it,  and  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  are 
under  safe  conduct  of  some  chief  or  baron  going  to  the  tour- 
nament, whose  good-will  you  have  probably  the  means  of 
securing.' 

As  t^e  ears  of  Isaac  received  the  hopes  of  escape  which  this 
speech  intimated,  he  began  gradually,  and  inch  by  inch,  as  it 
were,  to  raise  himself  up  from  the  ground^  until  he  fairly  rested 
upon  his  knees,  throwing  back  his  long  grey  hair  and  beard, 
and  fixing  his  keen  black  eyes  upon  the  Palmer's  face,  with  a 
look  expressive  at  once  of  hope  and  fear,  not  unmingled  with 
suspicion.  But  when  he  heaid  the  concluding  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, his  original  terror  appeared  to  revive  in  full  force,  and 
he  dropt  onoe  moro  on  his  face,  exclaiming,  *I  possess  the 
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means  of  sectmng  good-will !  Alas !  there  is  but  one  road  to  the 
fttvoiir  of  a  Ghristiaii,  and  how  can  the  poor  Jew  find  it,  whom 
extortions  have  abeadj  reduced  to  the  misery  of  Lazarus  1' 
Then,  as  if  suspicion  had  oyerpowered  his  other  feelings,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  'For  the  love  of  God,  young  man,  betray 
me  not ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Great  Father  who  made  us  all,  Jew 
88  well  as  Gentile,  Israelite  and  Ishmaelite,  do  me  no  treason ! 
I  hare  not  means  to  secure  the  good-wOl  of  a  Christian  b^gar, 
were  he  rating  it  at  a  single  penny.'  As  he  spoke  these  last 
words,  he  raised  himself  and  grasped  the  Palmer's  mantle  with 
a  look  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty.  The  Pilgrim  extricated 
himself,  as  if  there  were  contamination  in  the  touch. 

*  Wert  thou  loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  thy  tribe,'  he  said, 
*  what  interest  have  I  to  injure  thee  9  In  this  dress  I  am  vowed 
to  poverty,  nor  do  I  change  it  for  aught  save  a  horse  and  a 
coat  of  mail.  Yet  think  not  that  I  care  for  thy  company,  or 
propose  myself  advantage  by  it;  remain  here  if  thou  wUt, 
Cecbric  the  Saxon  may  protect  thee.' 

'Alasl'  said  the  Jew,  'he  will  not  let  me  travel  in  his 
train.  Saxon  or  Norman  will  be  equally  ashamed  of  the  poor 
Israelite;  and  to  travel  by  myself  through  the  domains  of 

Philip  de  Malvoisin  and  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf Good 

youth,  I  will  go  with  you !    Let  us  haste — let  us  gird  up  our 
loins — ^let  us  flee  1    Here  is  thy  staff,  why  wilt  thou  tarry  f ' 

*  I  tarry  not,'  said  the  Pilgrim,  giving  way  to  the  urgency 
of  bis  companion;  'but  I  must  secure  the  means  of  leaving 
this  place ;  follow  me.' 

He  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  cell,  which,  as  the  reader 
is  apprised,  was  occupied  by  Gurth,  the  swineherd.  'Arise, 
Gurth,'  said  the  Pilgrim — 'arise  quickly.  Undo  the  postern 
gate,  and  let  out  the  Jew  and  me.' 

Gurth,  whose  occupation,  though  now  held  bo  mean,  gave 
him  as  much  consequence  in  Saxon  England  as  that  of  EunuBus 
in  Ithaca,  was  offended  at  the  familiar  and  commanding  tone 
assumed  by  the  Palmer.  'The  Jew  leaving  Botherwood,'  said 
he,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow  and  looking  superciliously  at 
him,  without  quitting  his  pallet,  'and  tmvelling  in  company 
with  the  Palmer  to  boot * 

'I  should  as  soon  have  dreamt,'  said  Wamba,  who  entered 
the  apartment  at  the  instant,  'of  his  stealing  away  with  a 
gammon  of  bacon.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  Gurth,  again  laying  down  his  head  on 
the  wooden  log  which  served  him  for  a  pOlow,  '  both  Jew  and 
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Qentile  must  be  ocmtent  to  abide  the  opeiung  of  the  great  gate; 
-we  suffer  no  viBitoiB  to  depart  by  stealth  at  these  unseason- 
able hours.' 

'  NeyertheleeSy'  said  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  commanding  tone,  'jou 
will  not»  I  think,  refuse  me  that  fayour.' 

So  saying,  he  stooped  over  the  bed  of  the  recumbent  swine- 
herd, and  whispered  something  in  his  ear  in  Saxon.  Gurth 
started  up  as  if  electrified.  The  Pilgrim,  raising  his  finger  in 
an  attitude  as  if  to  express  caution,  added,  'Gurth,  beware; 
thou  art  wont  to  be  prudent.  I  say,  undo  the  postern;  thou 
shalt  know  more  anon.' 

With  hasty  alacrity  Gurth  obeyed  him,  while  Wamba  and 
the  Jew  followed,  both  wondering  at  the  sudden  change  in  the 
swineherd's  demeanour. 

'My  mule— my  mule  1'  said  the  Jew,  as  soon  as  they  stood 
without  the  postern. 

'Fetch  him  his  mule,'  said  the  Pilgrim;  'and,  hesrest  thou» 
let  me  have  another,  that  I  may  bear  him  company  till  he  is 
beyond  these  parts.    I  will  return  it  safely  to  some  of  Gedric's 

train  at  Ashby.    And  do  thou '  he  whispered  the  rest  in 

Gurth's  ear. 

'  Willingly — ^moet  willingly  shall  it  be  done,'  said  Gurth,  and 
instantly  departed  to  execute  the  commission. 

'  I  wish  I  knew,'  aaid  Wamba,  when  his  comrade's  back  was 
turned,  '  what  you  Palmers  learn  in  the  Holy  Land.' 

'To  say  our  orisons,  fool,'  answered  the  Pilgrim,  'to  repent 
our  sins,  and  to  mortify  ourselYes  with  fastings,  yigils,  and  long 
prayers.' 

'Something  more  potent  than  that,'  answered  the  Jester; 
'  for  when  woidd  repentance  or  prayer  make  Gurth  do  a  courtesy, 
or  fasting  or  yigil  persuade  him  to  lend  you  a  mule  9  I  trow 
you  might  as  well  haye  told  his  fayourite  black  boar  of  thy 
yigils  and  penance,  and  wouldst  haye  gotten  as  ciyil  an  answer.' 

'  Go  to»'  said  the  Pilgrim,  '  thou  art  but  a  Saxon  fool.' 

'Thou  sayst  well,'  said  the  Jester;  'had  I  been  bom  a 
Norman,  as  I  think  thou  art,  I  would  haye  had  luck  on  my  side, 
and  been  next  door  to  a  wise  man.' 

At  this  moment  Gurth  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
moat  with  the  mules.  The  teayellers  croaaea  the  ditch  upon  a 
drawbridge  of  only  two  planks'  breadth,  the  narrowness  of  which 
was  matched  with  the  straitness  of  the  postern,  and  with  a 
little  wicket  in  the  exterior  palisade,  which  gaye  access  to  the 
forest.    No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  mules,  than  the  Jew, 
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irith  hasty  and  trembling  hands,  secured  behind  ihe  saddle  a 
small  bag  of  blue  buckram,  which  he  took  from  imder  his  cloak, 
containing,  as  he  muttered, '  a  change  of  raiment — only  a  change 
of  raiment.'  Then  getting  upon  the  animal  with  more  alacrity 
and  haste  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  his  years,  he 
lost  no  time  in  so  disposing  of  the  skirts  of  his  gaberdine  as  to 
conceal  completely  from  observation  the  burden  which  he  had 
thus  deposited  en  eroupe. 

The  Pilgrim  mounted  with  more  deliberation,  reaching,  as  he 
departed,  his  hand  to  Gurth,  who  kissed  it  with  the  utmost 
possible  veneraticm.  The  swineherd  stood  gazing  after  the 
trayellers  until  they  were  lost  imder  the  boughs  of  the  forest 
path,  when  he  was  disturbed  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of 
Wamba. 

^Knowest  thou,'  said  the  Jester,  'my  good  friend  Gurth, 
that  thou  art  strangely  courteous  and  most  unwontedly  pious 
on  this  summer  momingf  I  would  I  were  a  black  prior  or  a 
barefoot  palmer,  to  avail  myself  of  thy  unwonted  zeal  and 
courtesy ;  oertes^  I  would  make  more  out  of  it  than  a  kiss  of 
the  hand.' 

'Thou  art  no  fool  thus  for,  Wamba,'  answered  Gurth, 
<  though  thou  aiguest  from  appearances,  and  the  wisest  of  us 
can  do  no  more.    But  it  is  time  to  look  after  my  charge.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  back  to  the  mansion,  attended  by  the 
Jester. 

Meanwhile  the  trayellers  continued  to  press  on  their  journey 
with  a  despatch  which  argued  the  extremity  of  the  Jew's  fears, 
since  persons  at  his  age  are  seldom  fond  of  rapid  motion.  The 
Palmer,  to  whom  every  path  and  outlet  in  the  wood  appeared 
to  be  familiar,  led  the  way  through  the  most  devious  paths,  and 
more  than  once  excited  anew  the  suspicion  of  the  Israelite  that 
he  intended  to  betray  him  into  some  ambuscade  of  his  enemies. 

His  doubts  might  have  been  indeed  pardoned ;  for,  except 
perhaps  the  flying  fish,  there  was  no  race  existing  on  the  earth, 
in  the  air,  or  the  waters,  who  were  the  object  of  such  an  un> 
intermitting  general,  and  relentless  persecution  as  the  Jews  of 
this  period.  Upon  the  slightest  and  most  imrea^nable  pre- 
tences, as  well  as  upon  accusations  the  most  absurd  and 
groundless,  their  persons  and  property  were  exposed  to  every 
turn  of  popular  fury;  for  Norman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Briton,  how- 
ever adverse  these  races  were  to  each  other,  contended  which 
should  look  with  greatest  detestation  upon  a  people  whom  it 
was  accounted  a  point  of  religion  to  hate,  to  revile,  to  despise. 
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to  plunder,  and  to  persecute.  The  kings  of  the  Norman  race, 
and  the  independent  nobles,  who  followed  their  example  in  all 
acts  of  tyranny,  maintained  against  this  devoted  people  a  per- 
secution of  a  more  regpilar,  calculated,  and  self-interested  kmd. 
It  is  a  well-known  stoiy  of  King  John,  that  he  confined  a 
wealthy  Jew  in  one  of  the  royal  <»Lstles,  and  daily  caused  one 
of  his  teeth  to  be  torn  out,  tmtil,  when  the  jaw  of  th6  unhappy 
Israelite  was  half  disfumished,  he  consented  to  pay  a  large  sum, 
which  it  was  the  tyrant's  object  to  extort  from  him.  The  little 
ready  money  which  was  in  ^e  country  was  chiefly  in  possessicm 
of  this  persecuted  people,  and  the  nobility  heutated  not  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  soyereign  in  wringing  it  from  them 
by  every  species  of  oppression,  and  even  personal  torture.  Yet 
the  passive  courage  inspired  by  the  love  of  gain  induced  the 
Jews  to  dare  the  various  evils  to  which  they  were  subjected,  in 
consideration  of  the  immense  profits  which  they  were  enabled 
to  realise  in  a  country  naturally  so  wealthy  as  England.  In 
spite  of  every  kind  of  discouragement,  and  even  of  the  special 
court  of  taxations  already  mentioned,  called  the  Jews'  Exchequer, 
erected  for  the  very  purpose  of  despoiling  and  distressing  them, 
the  Jews  increased,  multiplied,  and  accumulated  huge  sums, 
which  they  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another  by  means  of 
bills  of  exchange — an  invention  Jor  which  commerce  is  said  to 
be  indebted  to  them,  and  whic^  enabled  them  to  transfer  their 
wealth  from  land  to  land,  that,  wden  threatened  with  oppression 
in  one  country,  their  treasure  might  be  secured  in  another. 

The  obstinacy  and  avarice  of  the  Jews  being  thus  in  a 
measure  placed  ui  opposition  to  the  fanaticism  and  tyranny  of 
those  tmder  whom  they  lived,  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  persecutidn  witii  whidi  they  were  visited ;  and  {he  im- 
mense wealth  they  usually  acquired  in  conmieroe,  while  it 
frequently  placed  them  in  danger,  was  at  other  times  used  to 
extend  their  influence,  and  to  secure  to  them  a  certain  degree 
of  protection.  On  these  terms  they  lived ;  and  their  character, 
influenced  accordingly,  was  watchful,  suspicious,  and  timid — 
yet  obstinate,  uncomplying,  and  skilful  in  evading  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed. 

When  the  travellers  had  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  rate  through 
many  devious  paths,  the  Palmer  at  length  broke  silence. 

'That  large  decayed  oak,'  he  said,  'marks  the  boundaries 
over  which  fSx)nt-de-B(Buf  claims  authority ;  we  are  long  since 
far  from  those  of  Malvoisin.     There  is  now  no  fear  of  pursuit.' 

'  May  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  be  taken  o£^'  said  the  Jew, 
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'like  those  of  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  that  thej  may  driye  heavily ! 
But  leave  me  not,  good  Pilgrim.  Think  but  of  that  fierce  and 
ravage  Templar,  with  his  Saracen  slaveB;  they  will  regard 
neither  territory,  nor  manor,  nor  lordship.' 

'  Our  road,'  said  the  Palmer,  '  should  here  separate ;  for  it 
beseems  not  men  of  my  character  and  thine  to  teavel  together 
longer  than  needs  must  be.  Besides,  what  succour  couldst 
thou  have  from  me,  a  peaceful  pilgrim,  against  two  armed 
heathens  f 

*  O,  good  youth,'  answered  the  Jew,  *  thou  canst  defend  me, 
and  I  know  thou  wouldst.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  will  requite  it ;  not 
with  money,  for  money,  so  help  me  my  Father  Abraham  1  I 
have  none ;  but ' 

*  Money  and  recompense,'  said  the  Palmer,  interrupting  him, 
'  I  have  already  said  I  require  not  of  thee.  Guide  thee  I  can, 
and,  it  may  be,  even  in  some  sort  defend  thee ;  since  to  protect 
a  Jew  against  a  Saracen  can  scarce  be  accounted  unworthy  of 
a  Christian.  Therefore,  Jew,  I  will  see  thee  safe  under  some 
fitting  escort.  We  are»now  not  far  from  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
where  thou  mayest  easily  find  many  of  thy  tribe  with  whom  to 
take  refuge.' 

'  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee,  good  youth ! '  said  the 
Jew ;  '  in  Sheffield  I  can  harbour  with  my  kinsman  Zareth,  and 
find  some  means  of  travelling  fbrth  with  safety.' 

'Be  it  80^'  said  the  Palmer;  'at  Sheffield  then  we  part,  and 
half  an  hour's  riding  will  bring  us  in  sight  of  that  town.' 

The  half  hour  was  spent  in  perfect  silence  on  both  parts ; 
the  Pilgrim  perhaps  disdaining  to  address  the  Jew,  except  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  Jew  not  presuming  to 
force  a  conversation  with  a  person  whose  journey  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  gave  a  sort  of  sanctity  to  his  character.  They 
paused  on  the  top  of  a  gently  rising  bank,  and  the  POgrim, 
pointing  to  the  town  of  Sheffield,  which  lay  beneath  them, 
repeated  the  words,  '  Here,  then,  we  part.' 

'Not  till  you  have  had  the  poor  Jew's  thanks,'  said  Isaac; 
'for  I  presume  not  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to  my  kinsman 
Zareth's,  who  might  aid  me  with  some  means  of  repaying  your 
good  offices.' 

'  I  have  already  said,'  answered  the  Pilgrim,  '  that  I  desire 
no  recompense.  If,  among  the  huge  list  cS  thy  debtors,  thou 
wilt,  for  my  sake,  spare  the  gyves  and  the  dungeon  to  some 
imhappy  Christian  who  stands  in  thy  danger,  I  shall  hold  this 
morning's  service  to  thee  well  bestowed.' 
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'Stay — stay/  said  the  Jew,  laying  hold  of  his  garment; 
'  something  would  I  do  more  than  this — something  for  thyself. 
God  knows  the  Jew  is  poor — ^yes,  Isaac  is  the  beggar  of  his 
tribe — but  forgive  me  should  I  guess  what  thou  most  lackest  at 
this  moment.' 

'If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly/  said  the  Palmer,  'it  is  what 
thou  canst  not  supply,  wert  thou  as  wealthy  as  thou  sayst  thou 
art  poor.' 

'  As  I  say ! '  echoed  the  Jew.  '  0 !  belieye  it,  I  say  but  the 
truth;  I  am  a  plundered,  indebted,  distressed  man.  Hard 
hands  have  wrung  from  me  my  goods,  my  money,  my  ships, 
and  all  that  I  possessed.  Yet  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  lackest, 
and^  it  may  be,  supply  it  too.  Thy  wish  even  now  is  for  a  horse 
and  armour.' 

The  Palmer  started,  and  turned  suddenly  towards  the  Jew. 
'  What  fiend  prompted  that  guess  9 '  said  he,  hastily. 

'  No  matter,'  said  the  Jew,  smiling, '  so  that  it  be  a  true  one ; 
and,  as  I  can  guess  thy  want>  so  I  can  supply  it.' 

'But  consider,'  said  the  Palmer,  'my  character,  my  dress, 
my  vow.' 

'I  know  you  Christians,'  replied  the  Jew,  'and  that  the 
noblest  of  you  will  take  the  staff  and  sandal  in  superstitious 
penance,  and  walk  afoot  to  visit  the  graves  of  dead  men.' 

'  Blaspheme  not,  Jew ! '  said  the  IMlgrim,  sternly. 

'Forgive  me,'  said  the  Jew;  'I  spoke  rashly.  But  there 
dropt  words  from  you  last  night  and  this  morning  that^  like 
sparks  from  flinty  showed  the  metal  within ;  and  in  the  bosom 
of  that  Palmer's  gown  is  hidden  a  knight's  chain  and  spurs  of 
gold.  They  glanced  as  you  stooped  over  my  bed  in  the 
mormng.' 

The  Pilgrim  could  not  forbear  smiling.  'Were  thy  gar- 
ments searched  by  as  curious  an  eye,  Isaac,'  said  he,  '  what  dis- 
coveries might  not  be  madef ' 

'No  more  of  that,'  said  the  Jew,  changing  colour;  and 
drawing  forth  his  writing  materiab  in  haste,  as  if  to  stop  the 
conversation,  he  began  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  he 
supported  on  the  top  of  his  yellow  cap,  without  dismounting 
from  his  mule.  When  he  had  finished,  he  delivered  the  scroll, 
which  was  in  the  Hebrew  character,  to  the  Pilgrim,  saying;  '  In 
the  town  of  Leicester  all  men  know  the  rich  Jew,  KiijaUi  Jairam 
of  Lombardy ;  give  him  this  scroll.  He  hath  on  sale  six  Milan 
harnesses,  die  worst  would  suit  a  crowned  head;  ten  goodly 
steeds,  the  worst  might  mount  a  king,  were  he  to  do  battle 
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for  Lis  thione.  Of  these  he  will  give  thee  thy  choioe,  with 
everything  else  that  can  fumiah  thee  forth  for  the  touma- 
xnent;  when  it  is  oyer,  thou  wilt  return  them  safely — ^unless 
thou  shouldst  haye  wherewith  to  pay  their  yalue  to  the 
o^wner.' 

'But,  Isaac,'  said  the  Pilgrim,  smiling,  'dost  thou  know 
that  in  these  sports  the  arms  and  steed  of  the  knight  who  is 
imhorsed  are  forfeit  to  his  yictor  9  Now  I  may  he  unfortunate, 
and  so  lose  what  I  cannot  replace  or  repay.' 

The  Jew  looked  somewhat  astounded  at  this  possibility ;  but 
collecting  his  courage,  he  replied  hastily,  '  No—no — ^no.  It  is 
impossible — I  will  not  think  so.  The  blessmg  of  Our  Father 
will  be  upon  thee.  Thy  lance  will  be  powerful  as  the  rod  of 
Moses.' 

So  saying,  he  was  turning  his  mtde's  head  away,  when  the 
Palmer,  in  his  turn,  took  hold  of  his  gaberdine.  'Nay,  but, 
Isaac,  thou  knowest  not  all  the  risL  The  steed  may  be  skin, 
the  armour  injured;  for  I  will  spare  neither  horse  nor  man. 
Besides,  those  of  thy  tribe  giye  nothing  for  nothing ;  something 
there  must  be  paid  for  their  use.' 

The  Jew  twisted  himself  in  the  saddle,  like  a  man  in  a  fit  of 
the  colic  j  but  his  better  feelings  predominated  oyer  those 
which  were  most  familiar  to  him.  '  I  care  not,'  he  said — '  I  care 
not ;  let  me  go.  If  there  is  damage,  it  will  cost  you  nothing ; 
if  there  is  usage  money,  Eirjath  Jairam  will  forgiye  it  for  the 
aake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac.  Fare  thee  weU !  Yet^  hark  thee, 
good  youth,'  said  he,  turning  about,  'thrust  thyself  not  too 
forward  into  this  yain  hurly-burly :  I  speak  not  for  endangei> 
ing  the  steed  and  coat  of  armour,  but  for  the  sake  of  thine  own 
life  and  limbs.' 

'  Gramercy  for  thy  caution,'  said  the  Palmer,  again  smiling ; 
*  1  will  use  thy  courtesy  frankly,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me 
but  I  will  requite  it.' 

lliey  parted,  and  took  different  roads  for  the  town  of 
Sheffield. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

KnightB,  with  a  long  letmue  of  their  M^nires, 

In  gaudy  liveries  maroh  and  quaint  attires ; 

One  koed  the  helm,  another  held  the  lanoe, 

A  third  the  shining  huckler  did  adyance. 

The  Conner  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet» 

And  snorting  foam*d  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit. 

The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 

Hies  in  their  hands  and  hammers  at  their  side ; 

And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields  ptOTide. 

The  yeomen  guard  the  streets  in  seemly  hands ; 

And  downs  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  in  their  hands. 

Palamon  and  ArcUe, 

Thb  condition  of  the  English  nation  was  at  this  time  sufficiently 
miserable.  King  Richwl  was  absent  a  prisoner,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  pei^dious  and  cruel  Duke  of  Austria.  Eyen  the 
very  place  of  his  captivity  was  uncertain,  and  his  fate  but 
yery  imperfectly  known  to  the  generality  of  his  subjects,  who 
were,  in  the  meantime,  a  prey  to  every  species  of  subaltern 
oppression. 

Prince  John,  in  league  with  Philip  of  France,  Coeur^e-Lion's 
mortal  enemy,  was  using  every  species  of  influence  with  the 
Duke  of  Austria  to  prolong  the  captivity  of  his  brother 
Richard,  to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for  so  many  favours.  In 
the  meantime,  he  was  strengthening  his  own  faction  in  the 
kingdom,  of  which  he  proposed  to  dispute  the  succession,  in 
case  of  the  King's  death,  with  the  legitimate  heir,  Arthur  Duke 
of  Brittany,  son  of  Geoffirey  Plantagenet,  the  elder  brother  of 
John.  This  usurpation,  it  is  well  known,  he  afterwards 
effected.  His  own  character  being  lights  profligate,  and 
perfidious,  John  easily  attached  to  his  person  and  faction  not 
only  all  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  resentment  of  Richard 
for  criminal  proceedings  during  his  absence,  but  also  the 
numerous  class  of  '  lawless  resolutes '  whom  the  crusades  had 
turned  back  on  their  countiy,  accomplished  in  the  vices  of  the 
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East^  impoveriahed  in  substance,  and  bardened  in  character, 
and  who  placed  their  hopes  of  harvest  in  civil  commotion. 

To  these  causes  of  public,  distress  and  apprehension  must  be 
added  the  multitude  of  outlaws  who,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
oppression  of  the  feudal  nobilitj  and  the  severe  exercise  of 
the  forest  laws,  banded  together  in  laige  gangs,  and,  keeping 
possession  of  the  forests  and  the  wastes,  set  at  defiance  the 
justice  and  magistracy  of  the  country.  The  nobles  themselves, 
each  fortified  within  his  own  casUe,  and  playing  the  petty 
sovereign  over  his  own  dominions,  were  the  leaders  of  bands 
scarce  less  lawless  and  oppressive  than  those  of  the  avowed 
depredators.  To  maintain  these  retainers,  and  to  support  the 
extravagance  and  magnificence  which  their  pride  induced  them 
to  affect^  the  nobility  borrowed  sums  of  money  from  the  Jews 
at  the  most  usurious  interest,  which  gnawed  into  their  estates 
like  consuming  cankers,  scarce  to  be  cured  unless  when  circum- 
stances gave  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  free  by  exercising 
upon  their  creditors  some  act  of  unprincipled  violence. 

Under  the  various  burdens  imposed  by  this  tmhappy  state 
of  affitirs,  the  people  of  England  siifiered  deeply  for  the  present, 
and  had  yet  more  dreadful  cause  to  fear  for  the  future.  To 
augment  their  misery,  a  contagious  disorder  of  a  dangerous 
nature  spread  through  the  land ;  and,  rendered  more  virulent 
by  the  undeanness,  the  indifferent  food,  and  the  wretched 
lodging  of  the  lower  classes,  swept  off  many,  whose  fate  the 
survivors  were  tempted  to  envy,  as  exempting  them  from  the 
evils  which  were  to  come. 

Yet,  amid  these  accumulated  distresses,  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  noble,  in  the  event  of  a 
tournament,  which  w&a  the  grand  spectacle  of  that  age,  felt  as 
much  interested  as  the  half-starved  citizen  of  Madrid,  who  has 
not  a  real  left  to  buy  provisions  for  his  family,  feels  in  the 
issue  of  a  bull-feast.  Neither  duty  nor  infirmity  could  keep 
youth  or  age  from  such  exhibitions.  The  passage  of  arms,  as 
it  was  called,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Ashby,  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  as  champions  of  the  first  renown  were  to  take  the 
field  in  the  presence  of  Prince  John  himself,  who  was  expected 
to  grace  the  lists,  had  attracted  universal  attention,  and  an 
immense  confluence  of  persons  of  all  ranks  hastened  upon  the 
appointed  morning  to  the  place  of  combat. 

The  scene  was  singularly  romantic.  On  the  verge  of  a  wood, 
which  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Ashby,  was  an 
extensive  meadow  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  green  turf, 

SI 
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Burrounded  on  one  Bide  by  the  forest,  and  fringed  on  the  other 
by  straggling  oak-trees,  some  of  which  had  grown  to  an  immense 
size.  The  ground,  as  if  fashioned  on  purpose  for  the  martial 
display  which  was  intended,  sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides 
to  a  leyel  bottom,  which  was  inclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong 
palisades,  forming  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
about  half  as  broad.  The  form  of  the  indosure  was  an  oblong 
square,  saye  that  the  comers  were  considerably  rounded  off,  in 
order  to  afford  more  oonyenience  for  the  spectators.  The 
openings  for  the  entiy  of  the  combatants  were  at  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  lists,  accessible  by  strong 
wooden  gates,  each  wide  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  riding 
abreast.  At  each  of  these  portals  were  stationed  two  heralds, 
attended  by  six  trumpets,  as  many  pursuiyants,  and  a  strong 
body  of  men-at-arms,  for  maintaining  order,  and  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  the  knights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this 
martial  game. 

On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  formed  by  a 
natural  eleyation  of  the  ground,  were  pitched  fiye  magnificent 
payilions,  adorned  with  pennons  of  russet  and  black,  the 
chosen  colours  of  the  fiye  knights  challengers.  The  cords 
of  the  tents  were  of  the  same  colour.  Before  each  payilion 
was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight  by  whom  it  was 
occupied^^jh^  beside  it  stood  his  squire,  quaintly  disguised 
as  a  salyage  or  silyan  man,  or  in  some  other  fantastic  dress, 
according  to  the  taste  of  his  master  and  the  character  he  was 
pleased  to  assume  during  the  game.*  The  central  payilion,  as 
the  place  of  honour,  had  been  assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert^  whose  renown  in  all  games  of  chiyalry,  no  less  than 
his  connexion  with  the  knights  who  had  undertaken  this 
passage  of  arms,  had  occasioned  him  to  be  eagerly  receiyed 
into  the  company  of  the  challengers,  and  eyen  adopted  as  their 
chief  and  leaider,  though  he  had  so  recently  joined  them.  On 
one  side  of  his  tent  were  pitched  those  of  Reginald  Front-de- 
Boduf  and  Richard  [Philip]  de  Malvoisin,  and  on  the  other  was  the 
payilion  of  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  a  noble  baron  in  the  yicinity, 
whose  ancestor  had  been  Lord  High  Steward  of  England  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  William  Rufus.  Ralph 
de  Viponty  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  some 
ancient  possessions  at  a  place  called  Heather,  near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche,  occupied  the  fifth  payilion.     From  the  entrance  into 

*  This  aort  of  nuwqnenule  \b  rapposed  to  have  oooasloned  the  intaradactlon  of 
lapporten  into  the  tcienoe  of  heraldry. 
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the  lists  a  gentl j  sloping  passage,  ten  yaids  in  breadth,  led 
up  to  the  platfonn  on  which  the  tents  were  pitched.  It 
was  strongly  secured  by  a  palisade  on  each  side,  as  was  the 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  paeons,  and  the  whole  was  guarded 
by  men-at-arms. 

The  northern  access  to  the  lists]  terminated  in  a  similar  en- 
trance of  thirty  feet  in  breadth,-^  the  extremity  of  which  was 
a  large  indoeed  space  for  such  knights  as  might  be  disposed  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  challengers,  behind  which  were  placed 
tents  containing  refreshments  of  every  kind  for  their  accommo- 
dation, with  armourers,  farriers,  and  other  attendants,  in  readi- 
ness to  give  their  services  wherever  they  might  be  necessary. 

The  exterior  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  temporary 
galleries,  spread  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  accommodated 
with  cushions  for  the  convenience  of  those  ladies  and  nobles 
who  were  expected  to  attend  the  tournament.  A  narrow  space 
betwixt  these  gaUeries  and  the  lists  gave  accommodation  for 
yeomanry  and  spectators  of  a  better  degree  than  the  mere 
vulgar,  and  might  be  compared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  The 
promiscuous  multitude  arranged  themselves  upon  laige  banks 
of  turf  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which,  aided  by  the  natural 
elevation  of  the  ground,  enabled  them  to  overlook  the  galleries, 
and  obtain  a  fair  view  into  the  hsts.  Besides  the  accommoda- 
tion which  these  stations  afforded,  many  hundreds  had  perched 
themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  surrounded  the 
meadow ;  and  even  the  steeple  of  a  country  church,  at  some 
distance,  was  crowded  with  spectators. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  respecting  the  general  arrange- 
ment, that  one  gallery  in  the  very  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lists,  and  consequently  exactly  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
shock  of  the  combat  was  to  take  place,  was  raised  higher  than 
the  others,  more  richly  decorated,  and  graced  by  a  sort  of  throne 
and  canopy,  on  which  the  royal  arms  were  emblaasoned.  Squires, 
pages,  and  yeomen  in  rich  liveries  waited  aroond  this  place  of 
honour,  which  was  designed  for  Prince  John  and  his  attendants. 
Opposite  to  this  royal  gallery  was  another,  elevated  to  the  same 
height,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lists ;  and  more  gaily,  if  less 
sumptuously,  decorated  than  that  destined  for  the  Prince  him- 
self. A  train  of  pages  and  of  young  maidens,  the  most  beauti- 
ful who  could  be  selected,  gaily  dressed  in  fancy  habits  of  green 
and  pink,  surrounded  a  throne  decorated  in  tiie  same  colours. 
Among  pennons  and  &g8  bearing  wounded  hearts,  burning 
hearts,  bleeding  hearts,  bows  and  quivers,  and  all  the  common- 
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place  emblenui  of  the  triumphs  of  Cupid,  a  blasoued  inacriptioii 
inf  onned  the  speotatora  that  this  seat  of  honour  was  designed 
for  La  JSayne  de  la  BeatdU  et  des  Amoun.  But  who  was  to 
represent  Uie  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  on  the  present 
occasion  no  one  was  prepared  to  guess. 

Meanwhile,  spectators  of  eveiy  description  thronged  forward 
to  occupy  their  respective  stations,  and  not  wi&out  many 
quarrels  conceming  those  which  they  were  entitled  to  hold. 
Some  of  these  were  settled  by  the  men-at-arms  with  brief 
ceremony ;  the  shafts  of  their  battle-axes  and  pummels  of  their 
swords  bedng  readily  employed  as  arguments  to  convince  the 
more  refractory.  Others,  which  involved  the  rival  claims  of 
more  elevated  persons,  were  determined  by  the  heralds,  or  by 
the  two  marshals  of  the  field,  William  de  Wyvil  and  Stephen 
de  Martival,  who^  armed  at  ail  points,  rode  up  and  down  the 
lists  to  enforce  and  preserve  good  order  among  the  spectators. 

Gradually  the  galleries  be(»Lme  filled  with  knights  and  nobles, 
in  their  robes  of  peace,  whose  long  and  rich-tinted  mantles  were 
contrasted  with  the  gayer  and  more  splendid  habits  of  the 
ladies,  who^  in  a  greater  proportion  than  even  the  men  them- 
selves, thronged  to  witness  a  sport  which  one  would  have 
thought  too  bloody  and  dangerous  to  afford  their  sex  much 
pleasure.  The  lower  and  interior  space  was  soon  filled  by  sub- 
stantial yeomen  and  burghers,  and  such  of  the  lesser  gentry 
as,  from  modesty,  poverty,  or  dubious  title,  durst  not  assume 
any  higher  place.  It  was  of  course  amongst  these  that  the 
most  frequent  disputes  for  precedence  occurred. 

'Dog  of  an  unbeliever,'  said  an  old  man,  whose  threadbare 
tunic  bore  witness  to  his  poverty,  as  his  sword,  and  dagger,  and 
golden  chain  intimated  his  pretensions  to  rank — 'whelp  of  a 
die-wolf !  darest  thou  press  upon  a  Christian,  and  a  Norman 
gentleman  of  the  blood  of  MontdidierT 

This  rough  expostulation  was  addressed  to  no  other  than 
our  acquaintance  Isaac,  who^  richly  and  even  magnificently 
dressed  in  a  gaberdine  ornamented  with  lace  and  lined  ynm 
fur,  was  endeavouring  to  make  place  in  the  foremost  row  beneath 
the  gallery  for  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Rebecca,  who  had 
joined  him  at  Ashby,  and  who  was  now  hanging  on  her  father's 
arm,  not  a  little  terrified  by  the  popular  displeasure  which 
seemed  generaUy  excited  by  her  parent's  presumption.  But 
Isaac,  though  we  have  seen  him  sufficiently  timid  on  other 
occasionB,  knew  well  that  at  present  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  It 
was  not  in  places  of  general  resort^  or  where  their  equals  were 
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aaaemUed,  that  any  ayarieiouB  or  malevolent  noble  durst  offer 
him  injury.  At  such  meetings  the  Jews  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  law ;  and  if  that  proved  a  weak  assur- 
ance,  it  usuallj  happened  that  there  were  among  the  perscms 
assembled  some  barons  who^  for  their  own  interested  motives, 
were  ready  to  act  as  their  protectors.  On  the  present  occasion, 
Isaac  felt  more  than  usually  confident,  being  aware  that  Prince 
John  was  even  then  in  the  very  act  of  negotiating  a  large  loan 
from  the  Jews  of  York,  to  be  secured  upon  certiun  jewels  and 
lands.  Isaac's  own  share  in  this  transaction  was  considerable, 
and  he  well  knew  that  the  Prince's  eager  desire  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion  would  ensure  him  his  protection  in  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  stood. 

Emboldened  by  these  considerations,  the  Jew  pursued  his 
point,  and  jostled  the  Norman  Christian  without  respect  either 
to  his  descent,  quality,  or  religion.  The  complaints  of  the  old 
man,  however,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  bystanders.  One 
of  these,  a  stout  well-set  yeoman,  arrayed  in  Lincoln  green, 
having  twelve  arrows  stuck  in  his  belt,  with  a  baldric  and  badge 
of  silver,  and  a  bow  of  six  feet  length  in  his  hand,  turned  short 
round,  and  while  his  countenance,  which  his  constant  exposure 
to  weather  had  rendered  brown  as  a  hazel  nut,  grew  darker 
with  anger,  he  advised  the  Jew  to  remember  that  all  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired  by  sucking  the  blood  of  his  miserable  victims 
had  but  swelled  him  like  a  bloated  spider,  which  might  be 
overlooked  while  it  kept  in  a  comer,  but  woidd  be  crushed  if  it 
ventured  into  the  light.  This  intimation,  delivered  in  Norman- 
English  with  a  firm  voice  and  a  stem  aspect,  made  the  Jew 
shrink  back ;  and  he  would  have  probably  withdrawn  himself 
altogether  from  a  vicinity  so  dangerous,  had  not  the  attention 
of  eveiy  one  been  called  to  the  sudden  entrance  of  Prince  John, 
who  at  that  moment  entered  the  lists,  attended  by  a  numerous 
and  gay  train,  consisting  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  churchmen, 
as  light  m  their  dress,  and  as  gay  in  their  demeanour,  as  their 
companions.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  in 
the  most  gallant  trim  which  a  dignitary  of  the  church  could 
venture  to  exhibit.  Fur  and  gold  were  not  spared  in  his 
garments;  and  the  point  of  his  boots,  out-heroding  the  pre- 
posterous fashion  of  the  time,  turned  up  so  veiy  far  as  to  be 
attached  not  to  his  knees  merely,  but  to  his  very  girdle,  and 
effectually  prevented  him  from  putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup. 
This,  however,  was  a  slight  inconvenience  tq  the  gallant  Abbot, 
who,  perha^  even  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  to  display  his 
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aooomplished  honemaaahip  before  so  many  speoUtorBy  espedalljr 
of  the  fair  sex,  dispensed  with  the  use  of  these  supports  to  a 
timid  rider.  The  rest  of  Prinoe  John's  retinue  consLBted  of  the 
fiftTOurite  leaders  of  his  mercenary  troops^  some  marauding 
barons  and  profligate  attendants  upon  the  oourt,  with  seTeral 
Knights  Templars  and  Knights  of  St  John. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  knights  of  these  two 
orders  were  accounted  hostile  to  King  Kiohaid,  having  adopted 
the  side  of  Philip  of  France  in  the  long  train  of  disputes  which 
took  place  in  Palestine  betwixt  that  monarch  aiMl  the  lion- 
hearted  King  of  England.  It  was  the  well-known  consequence 
of  this  discord  that  Richard's  repeated  victories  had  bees 
rendered  fruitless,  his  romantic  attempts  to  besiege  Jerusalem 
disappointed,  and  the  fruit  of  all  the  glory  which  he  had  ao- 
quii^  had  dwindled  into  an  uncertain  truce  with  the  Sultan 
Saladin.  With  the  same  policy  which  had  dictated  the  conduct 
of  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitallers in  England  and  Normandy  attached  themselves  to  the 
faction  of  Prince  John,  having  little  reason  to  desire  the  return 
of  Richard  to  England,  or  the  succession  of  Arthur,  his  legiti- 
mate heir.  For  the  opposite  reason,  Prince  John  hated  and 
contemned  the  few  Saxon  families  of  consequence  which  sub- 
sisted in  Ekigland,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  <tf  mortifying 
and  aflWmting  them ;  being  oonsdous  that  his  person  and  pre- 
tencdons  were  disliked  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  part 
of  Uie  English  commons,  who  feared  farther  innovaticm  upon 
their  rights  and  liberties  from  a  sovereign  of  John's  licentious 
and  tyrannical  dieposition. 

Attended  by  this  gallant  equipage,  himself  well  mounted, 
and  splendidly  dressed  in  crimson  and  in  gold,  bearing  upon 
his  hand  a  falcon,  and  having  his  head  covered  by  a  rich  fur 
bonnet,  adorned  with  a  circle  of  precious  stones,  from  which  his 
long  curled  hair  escaped  and  overspread  his  shoulders,  Prince 
John,  upon  a  grey  and  high-mettled  palfrey,  caracoled  within 
the  lists  at  the  head  of  his  jovial  party,  laughing  loud  with  his 
train,  and  eyeing  with  all  the  boldness  of  royal  criticism  the 
beauties  who  adorned  the  lofty  galleries. 

Those  who  remarked  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Prince  a 
dissolute  audacity,  mingled  with  extreme  haughtiness  and  in- 
diflerence  to  the  feelings  of  others,  could  not  yet  deny  to  his 
couhtenance  that  sort  of  comeliness  which  belongs  to  an  open 
set  of  features,  well  formed  by  nature,  modeUed  by  art  to  the 
usual  rules  of  courtesy,  yet  so  far  frank  and  honest  that  they 
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seemed  as  if  they  disolaimed  to  oonoeal  tiie  natand  workings  of 
the  soul.  Suoh  an  expression  is  often  mistaken  for  manly  frank- 
nessy  when  in  truth  it  arises  from  the  reckless  indifference  of  a 
libertine  disposition,  conscious  of  superiority  of  birth,  of  wealth, 
or  of  some  other  adventitious  advantage,  totally  unconnected 
with  personal  merit.  To  those  who  did  not  think  so  deeply, 
and  they  were  the  greater  number  by  a  hundred  to  one,  the 
splendour  of  Prince  John's  rheno  {i,e.  fur  tippet),  the  richness 
of  his  cloak,  lined  with  the  most  costly  sables,  his  maroquin 
boots  and  golden  spurs,  together  with  the  grace  with  which 
he  managed  his  palfrey,  were  sufficient  to  merit  clamorous 
applause. 

In  his  joyous  caracole  round  the  lists,  the  attention  of  the 
Prince  was  called  by  the  commotion,  not  yet  subsided,  which 
had  attended  the  ambitious  movement  of  Isaac  towards  the 
higher  places  of  the  assembly.  The  quick  eye  of  Prince  John 
instantly  recognised  the  Jew,  but  was  much  muore  agreeably 
attracted  by  ^e  beautiful  daughter  of  Zion,  who,  terrified  by 
the  tumult,  dung  close  to  the  aim  of  her  aged  father. 

The  figure  of  Rebecca  might  indeed  have  compared  with 
the  proudest  beauties  of  England,  even  though  it  had  been 
judged  by  as  shrewd  a  connoisseur  as  Prince  John.  Her  form 
was  exquisitely  symmetrical,  and  was  shown  to  advantage  by  a 
sort  of  Eastern  dress,  which  she  wore  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  females  of  her  nation.  Her  turban  of  yellow  silk  suited 
well  with  the  darkness  of  her  complexion.  The  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes,  the  superb  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  well-formed 
aquiline  nose,  her  teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of 
her  sable  tresses^  which,  each  arranged  in  its  own  little  q)iral 
of  twisted  curls,  fell  down  wpoa  as  much  of  a  lovely  neck  and 
bosom  as  a  dmarre  of  the  ridbest  Persian  silk,  exhibiting  flowers 
in  their  natural  colours  embossed  upon  a  purple  ground,  per- 
mitted to  be  visible — all  these  constituted  a  combination  of 
loveliness  which  yielded  not  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
maidens  who  sunounded  her.  It  is  true^  that  of  the  golden 
and  pearl-studded  dasps  which  closed  her  vest  from  the  throat 
to  the  waist)  the  three  uppermost  were  left  tmfostened  on 
account  of  the  heat>  which  something  enlarged  the  prospect  to 
which  we  allude.  A  diamond  necklace,  with  pendants  of  in- 
estimable value,  were  by  this  means  also  made  more  conspicuous. 
The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an  agraffe 
set  with  brilliants,  was  another  distinction  of  the  beautiful 
Jewess,  scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  the  proud  dames  who  sat 
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above  her,  but  seoretlj  envied  by  those  who  afiboted  to  deride 
them. 

'By  the  bald  scalp  of  Abraham,'  said  Prince  John,  'yonder 
Jewess  must  be  the  very  model  of  that  peif  ection  whose  channs 
drove  frantic  the  wisest  king  that  ever  lived  1  What  eayest 
thou,  Prior  Aymerf  By  the  Temple  of  that  wise  king,  which 
our  wiser  brother  Richard  proved  unable  to  recover,  she  is  the 
very  Bride  of  the  Canticles ! ' 

'The  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  Valley,'  answered 
the  Prior,  in  a  sort  of  snuffling  tone ;  '  but  your  Grace  must 
remember  she  is  still  but  a  Jewess.' 

'  Ay ! '  added  Prince  John,  without  heeding  him,  '  and  there 
is  my  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  too— the  Marquis  of  Marks, 
the  Baron  of  Byzants,  contesting  for  place  with  penniless  dogs, 
whose  threadbare  cloaks  have  not  a  single  cross  in  their  pouches 
to  keep  the  devil  from  dancing  there.  By  the  body  of  St 
Mark,  my  prince  of  supplies,  wi^  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall  have 
a  place  in  the  gallery !  What  is  she,  Isaac  f  Thy  wife  or  thy 
daughter,  that  Eastern  houri  that  thou  lockest  under  thy  ann 
as  thou  wouldst  thy  treasure-casket  f 

'My  daughter  Rebecca,  so  please  your  Grace,'  answered 
Isaac,  with  a  low  congee,  nothing  embarrassed  by  ^e  Prince's 
salutation,  in  which,  however,  there  was  at  least  as  much 
mockery  as  courtesy.    ^ 

'The  wiser  man  thou,'  said  John,  with  a  peal  of  laughter, 
in  which  his  gay  followers  obsequiously  joined.  '  But>  daughter 
or  wife,  she  should  be  preferred  according  to  her  beauty  and 
thy  merits.  Who  sits  above  there  f  he  continued,  bending  his 
eye  on  the  gallery.  '  Saxon  churls,  lolling  at  their  lazy  lei:^^  1 
Out  upon  them!  let  them  sit  close,  and  make  room  for  my 
prince  of  usurers  and  his  lovely  daughter.  Ill  make  the  hinds 
know  they  must  share  the  high  places  of  the  synagogue  with 
those  whom  the  synagogue  properly  belongs  to.' 

Those  who  occupied  the  gallery,  to  whom  this  injurious  and 
unpolite  speech  was  addressed,  were  the  family  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  with  that  of  his  ally  and  kinsman,  Athelstane  of  Coning&- 
biurgh,  a  personage  who,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  the  last 
Saxon  monarchs  of  England,  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by 
all  the  Saxon  natives  of  the  north  of  England.  But  with  the 
blood  of  this  ancient  royal  race  many  of  their  infirmities  had 
descended  to  Athelstane.  He  was  comely  in  countenance, 
bulky  and  strong  in  person,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  yet 
inanimate  in  expression,  dull-eyed,  heavy-browed,  inactive  and 
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aluggiaih  in  all  his  motioQ%  and  ao  dow  in  leaolutlony  that  the 
soubriquet  of  one  of  his  anoestors  was  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  was  very  generally  called  Athelstane  the  Unready.  His 
iriendci — and  he  had  many  who,  as  well  as  Gedrio,  were 
passionately  attached  to  him — contended  that  this  sluggish 
temper  arose  not  from  want  of  courage^  but  from  mere  want 
of  decision ;  others  alleged  that  his  hereditary  vice  of  drunken- 
ness had  obscured  his  ^ulties,  never  of  a  very  acute  order,  and 
that  the  passive  courage  and  meek  good-nature  which  remained 
behind  were  merely  the  dregs  of  a  character  that  might  have 
been  deserving  of  praise,  but  of  which  all  the  valuable  parts 
had  flown  off  in  the  progress  of  a  long  course  of  brutal  de- 
bauchery. 

It  was  to  this  perscHo,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  that 
the  Prince  addressed  his  imperious  command  to  make  place 
for  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  Athelstane,  utterly  confounded  at  an 
order  which  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  times  rendered  so 
injuriously  insulting,  unwilling  to  obey,  yet  undetermined  how 
to  resist^  opposed  only  the  vi$  inerticB  to  the  will  of  John ;  and, 
without  stirring  or  making  any  motion  whatever  of  obedience, 
opened  his  large  grey  eyes  and  stared  at  the  Prinoe  with  an 
astonishment  whidi  had  in  it  something  extremely  ludicrous. 
But  the  impatient  John  regarded  it  in  no  such  light. 

*  The  Saxon  porker,'  he  said,  *  is  either  asleep  or  minds  me 
not.      Prick  him  with  your  luice,  De  Bracy,'  speaking  to  a 
knight  who  rode  near  bun,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  free  com- 
panions, or  eondoUieri;  that  is,  of  mercenaries  belonging  to 
no  particular  nation,  but  attached  for  the  time  to  any  prince 
by  whom  they  were  paid.    There  was  a  murmur  even  among 
the  attendants  of  Prince  John ;  but  De  Bracy,  whose  profession 
freed  him  from  all  scruples,  extended  his  long  lance  over  the 
space  which  separated  the  gallezr  from  the  lists,  and  would 
have  executed  the  commands  of  uie  Prince  before  Athelstane 
the  Unready  had  recovered  presence  of  mind  sufficient  even  to 
draw  back  his  person  from  the  weapon,  had  not  Cedric,  as 
prompt  as  his  companion  was  tardy,  unsheathed,  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  the  short'sword  which  he  wore,  and  at  a  single 
blow  severed  the  point  of  the  lance  from  the  handle.    The 
blood  rushed  into  the  countenance  of  Prinoe  John.     He  swore 
one  of  his  deepest  oaths,  and  was  about  to  utter  some  threat 
corresponding  in  violence,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  pur* 
poee^  partly  by  his  own  attendants,  who  gathered  around  him 
conjuring  him  to  be  patient,  partly  by  a  general  exclamation 
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At  tins  the  ehalkngv  iritk  iwoa  deiy 

His  trampet  •onndi ;  the  ohaUeoged  makM  lepl j. 

With  cUngouT  riiLgB  the  field,  zeeooiide  the  TAolted  aky. 

l^eir  vieon  doeeo^  their  Uneee  in  the  rest, 

Or  at  the  helmet  pointed  or  the  crests 

Ther  viniih  tern  the  faurier,  eiMd  the  noe, 

Ana  sparring  eee  deonMe  the  middle  moe. 

JhiUuium  oMd  ArcU$. 

In  the  midst  of  Prince  John's  cayaloade^  he  saddenly  stopt^ 
and,  appealing  to  the  Prior  of  Joiraulx,  declared  the  prindpal 
business  of  the  day  had  been  forgotten. 

'By  my  halidom,-  said  he,  'we  have  neglected,  Sir  Prior,  to 
name  the  fair  Sovereign  of  Lore  and  of  Beauty,  by  whose  white 
hand  the  pakn  is  to  be  distributed.  For  my  part)  I  am  libenJ 
in  my  ideas,  and  I  care  not  if  I  give  my  vote  for  the  black- 
eyed  Bebecca.' 

'Holy  Virgin,'  answered  the  Prior,  turning  up  his  eyes  in 
horror,  '  a  Jewess  1  We  should  deserve  to  be  stoned  out  of  the 
lists ;  and  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  martyr.  Besides^ 
I  swear  by  my  patron  saint  that  she  is  far  inferior  to  the  lovely 
Saxon,  Bowena.' 

'  Saxon  or  Jew,'  answered  the  Prince^'  Saxon  or  Jew,  dog  or 
hog,  what  matters  it !  I  say,  name  Bebeooa,  were  it  only  to 
mortify  the  Saxon  churls.' 

A  munnur  arose  even  among  his  own  immediate  attendants. 

'This  passes  a  jest,  my  IotcI,'  said  De  Biacy;  'no  knight 
here  will  lay  lanoe  in  rest  if  such  an  insult  is  attempted.' 

'  It  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  insult,'  said  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  Prince  John's  followers,  Waldemar 
FitEurse,  'and  if  your  Grace  attempt  it,  cannot  but  prove 
ruinous  to  your  projects.' 

'I  entertained  you,  sir,'  said  John,  reining  up  his  paJfrey 
haughtily,  'for  my  follower,  but  not  for  my  counsellor.' 
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<  Those  wko  follow  your  Gnoe  in  tbepatbs  whibh  you  tread^' 
flaid  Waldemar,  but  speaking  in  a  low  voioey  'acquire  the  rigbdt 
of  oonxiBelloxB ;  for  your  intexest  and  safety  vre  not  more  deeply 
gaged  than  their  own.' 

From  the  tone  in  whidi  this  was  spokeiit  John  saw  the 
neoesaity  of  acquieaoenoe.  <I  did  but  jest^'  he  said;  'and  you 
tarn  xLXKm  me  like  eo  many  adders  I  Name  whom  you  will,  in 
the  fiend's  name,  and  please  yourselTes.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  said  De  Bracy,  Met  the  fair  sovereign's  throne 
remain  imoooupied  until  the  conqueror  shall  be  named,  and 
then  let  him  choose  the  lady  by  whom  it  shall  be  fiUeoL  It 
-win  add  another  grace  to  his  triumph,  and  teach  fair  ladies  to 
prize  the  lore  of  valiant  knights,  who  can  exalt  them  to  such 
distinction.' 

*  If  Brian  de  Bois^Gkdlbert  gain  the  prise,'  said  the  Prior,  '  I 
will  gage  my  rosazy  that  I  name  the  Sovereign  of  Love  and 
Beauty.' 

< Boia-Guilbert,'  answered  De  Biacy,  'is  a  good  lance;  bat 
there  are  others  aiound  these  lists.  Sir  Prior,  who  will  not  fear 
to  encounter  him.' 

'Silence,  sirs,'  said  Waldemar,  'and  let  the  Prince  assome 
his  seat.  The  knights  and  spectators  are  alike  impatient, 
the  time  advances,  and  highly  fit  it  is  that  the  sports  should 
oonnnence.' 

Prince  John,  though  not  yet  a  monarch,  had  in  Waldemar 
Fitsurae  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  favourite  minister,  who,  in 
serving  his  sovereign,  must  always  do  so  in  his  own  way.  The 
Prince  acquiesced,  however,  although  his  disposition  was  pre- 
cisel  J  of  that  kind  which  is  apt  to  be  obstinate  upon  trifles, 
and,  assuming  his  throne,  and  being  surrounded  by  his  followers, 
gave  signal  to  the  heralds  to  proclaim  the  laws  of  the  touraar 
ment,  which  were  briefly  as  follows : 

First,  the  five  challengers  were  to  undertake  all  comers. 
Secondly,  any  knight  proposing  to  combat  might,  if  he 
pleased,  select  a  special  antagonist  from  among  the  <£all6ngerB, 
oy  touching  his  shield.  If  he  did  so  with  t^e  reverse  of  Ids 
lance,  the  trial  of  skill  was  made  with  what  were  called  the 
arms  of  courtesy,  that  is,  with  lances  at  whose  extremity  a 
piece  of  round  flat  board  was  fixed,  so  that  no  danger  was 
encountered,  save  from  the  shock  of  the  horses  and  riders. 
But  if  the  shield  was  touched  with  the  sharp  end  of  the  lance, 
the  combat  was  understood  to  be  at  (nOraincef  that  is,  the 
knights  were  to  fight  with  sharp  weapons^  as  in  actual  battle. 
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Thiidl J,  wfaen  tlie  kniglits  premat  had  acoomplidied  tinefr 
▼owy  by  each  of  them  breaking  five  lamoeSy  the  Ptxiiea  was  to 
declare  the  victor  in  the  firat  day's  toomeyt  who  ahould  reooiTe 
as  prise  a  war-hone  of  exquisite  beauty  and  Tnatddeiia  strong^  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  reward  of  Takmr,  it  was  now  deolaredy 
he  should  have  the  peculiar  honour  of  niMiing  the  Quaen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  by  whom  the  priie  should  be  givea  on  the 
ensuing  day. 

■  FoYuthly,  it  was  announced  that,  on  the  second  day,  there 
ahould  be  a  general  toumaaient,  in  which  ail  the  knigfata 
present^  who  were  deskoos  to  win  praise^  might  take  part; 
and  being  divided  mto  two  bands,  of  equal  numbers,  m^t 
fight  it  out  manfully  until  the  mgnal  was  given  by  Prince  John 
to  cease  the  combat.  The  elected  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty 
was  then  to  crown  the  knight,  whom  the  Prince  should  adjudge 
to  have  borne  HmiaAlf  best  in  this  second  day,  with  a  coronet 
composed  of  thin  gold  plate,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  laurel 
crown.  On  this  second  day  the  knightly  games  ceased.  But 
on  that  which  was  to  follow,  feats  c^  arcfa^,  of  bull-baiting, 
and  other  popular  amusements  were  to  be  practised,  for  the 
more  immedifltte  amusement  of  the  populace.  In  this  manner 
did  Prince  John  endeavour  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  popularity 
which  he  was  perpetually  throwing  down  by  some  inconsiderate 
act  of  wanton  aggressicm  upon  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  peofde. 

'Die  lists  now  presented  a  most  splendid  spectade.  The 
eloping  galleries  were  crowded  with  all  that  was  noble,  great, 
wealthy,  and  beautiful  in  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of 
England;  and  the  contrast  of  the  various  dresses  of  these 
di^oified  spectators  rendered  the  view  as  gay  as  it  was  richy 
wUle  the  interior  and  lower  space,  filled  with  the  substantial 
buigesses  and  yeomen  of  merry  England,  formed,  in  their 
more  plain  attire,  a  dark  fringe,  or  border,  around  this  circle 
of  brilliant  embroidery,  relieving,  and  at  the  same  time  setting 
off,  its  splendour. 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usual 
cry  of  'Largesse,  largesse,  gallant  knights!'  and  gold  andi 
silver  pieces  were  showered  on  them  from  the  galleries,  it 
being  a  high  point  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  liberality  towards 
those  whom  the  age  accounted  at  once  the  secretaries  and  the 
historians  of  honour.  The  bounty  of  the  spectators  was 
acknowledged  by  the  customary  shouts  of  *  Love  of  ladies — 
Death  of  champions — Honour  to  the  generous — Glory  to  the 
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brave ! '    To  which  the  more  humble  gpeotfttew  added  iiieir 

aoolamadons,  and  a  numerous  band  of  trumpeten  the  flounah 

of  their  martial  instraments.    When  these  soaads  had  osased, 

the   heralds  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  gkj  and  glitteiing 

prooession,  and  none  remained  within  them  save  the  maiBhals 

of  the  field,  who,  anned  cap4>pie,  sat  on  horseback,  motionless 

as  statues,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists.    Meantime^  the 

inoloeed  space  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  large  as 

it  was,  was  now  completely  crowded  witih  knights  deeirouB  to 

pxove  their  skill  against  the  challengers,  and,  when  yiewed 

from  the  galleries,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  waring 

plumage,  intermixed  with  glistening  helmets  and  tall  lances, 

to  the  extremities  of  which  were,  in  many  cases,  attached 

aaoall  pennons  of  about  a  span's  breadth,  which,  fluttering  in 

tbe  air  as  the  breeze  caught  them,  joined  with  the  res&ess 

motion  of  the  feathers  to  add  liyeliness  to  the  scene. 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened,  and  five  knights,  chosen 
by  lot,  adyanced  slowly  into  the  area;  a  single  champion 
riding  in  front,  and  the  other  four  following  in  pairs.  All 
were  splendidly  armed,  and  my  Saxon  authority  (in  the 
Wardour  Manuscript)  records  at  great  length  their  devices, 
their  colours,  and  the  embroidei^  of  their  horse  trappings. 
It  is  unnecessaiy  to  be  particular  on  these  subjects.  To 
borrow  lines  from  a  contemporary  poet,  who  has  written  but  too 
Uttle— 

The  knifj^tB  are  dnsfc, 

And  their  good  eworde  are  met, 

Their  eonla  are  with  the  sainta,  we  traet.* 

Their  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  from  the  walls  of  their 
castles.  Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green  mounds  and 
shattered  ruins :  the  place  that  once  knew  them,  knows  them 
no  more — ^nay,  many  a  race  since  theirs  has  died  out  and  been 
forgotten  in  tiie  very  land  which  they  occupied  with  all  the 
au^ority  of  feudal  proprietors  and  feudal  lords.  What,  then, 
would  it  avail  the  reader  to  know  their  names,  or  the  evanescent 
symbols  of  their  martial  rank  t 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion  which 
awaited  their  names  and  feats,  the  champions  advanced 
through  the  lists,  restraining  their  fieiy  steeds,  and  compelling 
them  to  move  slowly,  while,  at  the  same  time^  they  exhibited 
their  paces,  together  with  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  the 

*  See  UnM  from  Ooleiidge.   Note  & 
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lidoBk  As  tf*^  pf^^^Hfriffl^  6nt6rad  tho  1181%  tho  loniid  of  a 
wild  baxbario  miuio  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents  of  the 
ohallengewi  where  the  pecformen  were  oonoealed.  It  was  of 
Eastern  origin,  having  been  broiight  from  the  Holy  Land; 
and  the  mixtore  of  the  cymbals  and  bells  seemed  to  bid  wel- 
oome  at  onoe.  a-tm^  defiance,  to  the  1rni<yt>i»  ag  they  adTanoed. 
With  the  eyes  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upoa 
them,  the  five  knights  advanced  up  the  pUtlonn  upon  which 
the  tents  of  the  challengem  stood*  and  there  separating  them> 
selTeSy  each  touched  sli^tly,  and  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance, 
the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he  wished  to  qppose  him- 
seli.  The  lower  order  of  spectators  in  general — nay,  many  of 
the  higher  olaa%  and  it  is  even  said  sevenJ  of  the  ladies — were 
rather  disappointed  at  the  champions  choosing  the  arms  of 
courtesy.  Fw  the  same  swt  of  persons  who^  in  the  present 
day,  applaud  most  highly  the  deepest  tngedies  were  then  in- 
terested in  a  tournament  exactly  in  fwc^rtion  to  the  danger 
incurred  by  the  chanq)i<»is  engsged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the  champions 
retreated  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  where  they  remained 
drawn  up  in  a  line;  while  the  ohallengera,  sallying  each  from 
his  paviUon,  mounted  their  horses,  and,  headed  by  Brian  de 
Bois-Ouilbeort»  descended  from  the  platform  and  opposed  them- 
selves individually  to  the  knights  who  had  touched  their  re- 
spective shields. 

At  the  flourish  of  claxions  and  trumpets,  they  started  out 
against  each  other  at  full  gallop ;  and  such  was  the  superior 
dexterity  or  good  fortune  of  the  challengers,  that  those 
opposed  to  Bois-Ouilbert^  Malvoisin,  and  Front-de-Boouf  roUed 
on  the  ground.  The  antagonist  of  Grantmesnil,  instead  of 
bearing  his  lance-point  &ir  against  the  crest  or  the  shield  of 
his  enemy,  swerved  so  much  bom  the  direct  line  as  to  break 
the  weapon  athwart  the  person  of  his  opponent — a  circum- 
stance which  was  accounted  more  disgraceful  than  that  of 
being  actually  unhorsed,  because  the  latter  might  happen 
from  accident,  whereas  Uie  former  evinced  awkwardness  and 
want  of  management  of  the  weapon  and  of  the  horse.  The 
fifth  knight  alone  maintained  the  honour  of  his  party,  and 
parted  ftiirly  with  the  Knight  of  St.  John,  both  splintering 
their  lances  without  advantage  on  either  side. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  heralds  and  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets, 
announced  the  triumph  of  the  victors  and  the  defeat  of  the 
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TanqniBhacL  The  lonner  ratreated  to  tbair  payflioiifl,  and  the 
latter,  gathering  thranselyes  up  as  they  oould,  'withchrew  from 
the  lists  in  disgrace  and  dejection,  to  agree  with  their  yictors 
concerning  the  redemption  of  their  arms  and  their  horses, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  tournament^  they  had 
forfeited.  The  fifth  of  their  number  alone  tarried  in  the  lists 
long  enough  to  be  greeted  by  the  applauses  of  the  spectators, 
amongst  whom  he  retreated,  to  the  aggravation,  doubtiess,  of 
his  companions'  mortification. 

A  second  and  a  third  party  of  knights  took  the  field;  and 
although  they  had  various  success,  jet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
advantage  decidedly  remained  with  the  challengers,  not  one 
of  whom  lost  his  seat  or  swerved  from  his  charge — ^misfortunes 
which  befell  one  or  two  of  their  antagonists  in  each  encounter. 
The  spirits,  therefore,  of  those  opposed  to  them  seemed  to  be 
considerably  damped  by  their  continued  success.  Three  knights 
only  appeared  on  the  fourth  entry,  who^  avoiding  the  shields  of 
Bois-Omlbert  and  FrontKie-Boouf,  contented  themselves  with 
touching  those  of  the  three  other  knights  who  had  not  alto- 
gether manifested  the  same  strength  and  dexterity.  This 
politic  selection  did  not  alter  the  fortune  of  the  field:  the 
challengers  were  still  successful  One  of  their  antagonists  was 
overthrown ;  and  both  the  others  faUed  in  the  attaitU,*  that 
isy  in  striking  the  helmet  and  shield  of  their  antagonist  firmly 
and  strongly,'  with  the  lance  held  in  a  direct  line,  so  that 
the  weapon  might  break  unless  the  champion  was  over- 
thrown.. 

After  this  fourth  encounter,  there  was  a' considerable  pause ; 
nor  did  it  appear  that  any  one  was  very  desirous  of  renewing 
the  contest.  The  spectators  murmured  among  themselves ;  for, 
among  the  challengers,  Malvoisin  and  Frontnie-Bosuf  were  un- 
popular from  their  characters,  and  the  others,  except  Grant- 
mesml,  were  disliked  as  strangers  and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  so 
keenly  as  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who  saw,  in  each  advantage  gained 
by  the  Norman  challengers,  a  repeated  triumph  over  the  honour 
of  England.  His  own  education  had  taught  him  no  skill  in 
the  games  of  chivalry,  although,  with  the  arms  of  his  Saxon 
ancestors,  he  had  nuuiif ested  himself,  on  many  occasions,  a 
brave  and  determined  soldier.  He  looked  anxiously  to  Athel- 
stane,  who  had  learned  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  as  if 

*  This  tenn  of  chiTslxT  tranafbired  to  the  tew  giTM  the  pbnie  of  bcliig  attelBted  oC 
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Hmpring  tfaat  he  Bhookl  make  some  penooal  effort  to  reooT«r 
the  Tiotoiy  which  was  pasBing  into  the  hands  of  the  Templar 
and  his  aasoctates.  But^  though  hoth  stoat  of  heart  and  strong 
of  person,  Athelstane  had  a  disposition  too  inert  and  nnamhi- 
tioos  to  make  the  exertLons  which  Oedrio  seemed  to  expect  from 
him. 

<The  day  is  against  England,  my  lord,'  said  Cedrio,  in  a 
maiked  tone;  ^are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the  lanceT 

*  I  shall  tilt  to-morrow,'  answered  Athelstane,  '  in  the  mMe ; 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  to-day.' 

Two  things  displeased  Cedrio  in  this  speech.  It  contained 
the  Norman  word  tnSUe  (to  express  the  general  conflict),  and  it 
evinced  some  indifierence  to  the  honour  of  the  countiy ;  but  it 
was  Bpdken  by  Athelstane^  whom  he  held  in  such  profound 
respect  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  canvass  his  motives 
or  his  foibles.  Moreover,  he  had  no  time  to  make  any  remark, 
for  Wamba  thrust  in  his  word,  observing, '  It  was  better,  thou^ 
scarce  easier,  to  be  the  beet  man  among  a  hundred  than  t^e 
best  man  of  two.' 

Athelstane  took  the  observation  as  a  serious  compliment ; 
but  Cedric,  who  better  understood  the  Jester's  meaning,  darted 
at  him  a  severe  and  menacing  look;  and  lucky  it  was  for 
Wamba,  perhaps,  that  the  time  and  place  prevented  his  re- 
ceiving, notwithstanding  his  place  and  service,  more  sensible 
marks  of  his  master's  resentment. 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still  uninterrupted,  except- 
ing by  tiie  voices  of  the  heralds  exclaiming — '  Love  of  ladies, 
splintering  of  lances!  stand  forth,  gallant  knights,  fair  eyes 
look  upon  your  deeds ! ' 

The  music  also  of  the  challengers  breathed  from  time  to 
time  wild  bursts  expressive  of  triumph  or  defiance,  while  the 
clowns  grudged  a  holiday  which  seemed  to  pass  away  in  in* 
activity ;  and  old  knights  and  nobles  lamented  in  whispers  the 
decay  of  martial  spirit,  spoke  of  the  triumphs  of  their  younger 
days,  but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not  now  supply  dames  of 
sudd  transcendent  beauty  as  had  animated  the  jousts  of  former 
times.  Prince  John  began  to  talk  to  his  attendants  about 
making  ready  the  banquet,  and  the  necessity  of  adjudging  the 
prise  to  Brian  de  Bois-Ouilbert,  who  had,  with  a  single  spear, 
overthrown  two  knights  and  foiled  a  third. 

At  length,  as  the  Saracenic  music  of  the  challengers  con- 
cluded one  of  those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  wtdch  they 
had  broken  the  sUence  of  the  lists,  it  was  answered  by  a 
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•olltaiy  tnunpet^  wlueh  breathed  a  note  of  defiance  from  the 
northern  extremity.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  eee  the  new 
champion  which  these  sounds  announced,  and  no  sooner  were 
the  haxTiers  opened  than  he  paced  into  the  lists.  As  far  as 
could  be  judged  of  a  man  sheathed  in  stinour,  the  new  adven- 
turer did  not  greatly  exceed  the  middle  bubc,  and  seemed  to  be 
rather  slender  than  strongly  made.  His  suit  of  armour  waa 
formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  device  on  his 
shield  was  a  yoimg  oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with  the 
Spanish  word  JDesdichado,  signifying  Disinherited.  He  waa 
mounted  on  a  gallant  black  horse,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  lists  he  gracefully  saluted  the  Prince  and  the  ladies  by 
lowering  his  lance.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  his 
steed,  and  something  of  youthful  grace  which  he  displayed  in 
his  manner,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  which  some 
of  the  lower  classes  expressed  by  calling  out,  '  Touch  Ralph  de 
Yipcmt's  shield — ^touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield;  he  has  the 
least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain.' 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints, 
ascended  the  platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from 
the  hsts,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present^  riding  straight 
up  to  the  central  pavilion,  struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  his 
spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it  rang  again. 
All  stood  astonished  at  his  presumption,  but  none  more  than 
the  redoubted  Knight  whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal 
combat,  and  who,  little  expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was 
standing  carelessly  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

'Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,'  said  the  Templar, 
*  and  have  you  heard  mass  this  momii^  that  you  peril  your 
life  so  franklyl' 

'I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,'  answered  the 
Disinherited  Knight;  for  by  this  name  the  stranger  had  re- 
oorded  himself  in  the  books  of  the  tourney. 

'Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,'  said  Bois-Guilbert,  'and 
look  your  last  upon  the  sun ;  for  this  night  thou  shalt  sleep  in 
paiadise.' 

'  Grameroy  for  thy  courtesy,'  replied  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
'and  to  requite  it,  I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh  horse  and  a  new 
lance,  for  by  my  honour  you  will  need  both.' 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined  his 
horse  ba^ward  down  the  slope  which  he  had  ascended,  and 
compelled  him  in  the  same  manner  to  move  backward  through 
the  lists,  till  he  reached  the  northern  extremity,  where  he 
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remained  statiQiiaiy,  in  ezpeotation  of  hia  antagoiiiflt  This 
feat  of  honemanship  again  attracted  the  apphtnae  of  the 
multitude. 

However  incensed  at  his  advenary  fcxr  the  precautioQS  which 
he  reoommendedy  Brian  de  Boi»<jruilbert  did  not  neglect  hia 
advice ;  for  his  honour  was  too  nearly  concerned  to  peimit  his 
neglecting  any  means  which  mi^t  ensure  victory  over  his  pre- 
sumptuous opponent.  He  changed  his  horse  for  a  proved  and 
fresh  one  of  great  strength  and  spirit.  He  dioee  a  new  and 
tough  spear,  lest  the  wood  of  the  former  might  have  been 
strained  in  the  previous  encounters  he  had  sustained.  Lastly, 
he  laid  aside  his  shield,  which  had  received  some  little  damage, 
and  received  another  from  his  squires.  His  first  had  only 
borne  the  general  device  of  his  rider,  representing  two  knights 
riding  upon  one  horse,  an  emblem  expressive  of  the  ori^nal 
humility  and  poverty  of  the  Templars,  qualities  which  they  had 
since  exchanged  for  the  arrogance  and  wealth  that  finally  occsr 
sioned  their  suppression.  Boi»>Guilbert's  new  shield  bore  a 
raven  in  full  flight,  holding  in  its  daws  a  skull,  and  bearing  the 
motto,  Qare  U  CorbeatL 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each  other  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  pubuc  expectation  was  strained 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Few  augured  the  possibility  that  the 
encounter  could  terminate  well  for  the  Disinherited  Knight; 
yet  his  courage  and  gallantly  secured  the  general  good  wishes 
of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal,  than  the 
champions  vanished  from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of  lightnings 
and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists  with  the  shock  of  a  Uiunder- 
bolt.  The  lances  burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  very  grasp^  and 
it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both  kmghts  had  fallen,  for  the 
shock  had  made  each  horse  recoil  backwards  upon  its  haunches. 
The  address  of  the  riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the 
bridle  and  spur ;  and  having  glared  on  each  other  for  an  instant 
with  eyes  which  seemed  to  flash  fire  through  the  bars  of  their 
visors,  each  made  a  demi-volte,  and,  retiring  to  the  extremity 
of  the  lists,  received  a  fresh  lance  from  the  attendants. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfis  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  general  acclamations,  attested  the  interest 
taken  by  the  spectators  in  thia  encounter — ^the  most  equal,  as 
well  as  the  best  performed,  which  had  graced  the  day.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  knights  resumed  their  station  than  the 
clamour  of  apj^uae  was  hushed  into  a  silence  so  deep  and  so 
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dead  that  it  seemed  the  multitade  were  afndd  even  to 
breathe. 

A  few  minutes'  pause  haying  heen  allowed,  that  the  oombat- 
ants  and  their  hones  might  reoover  breath.  Prince  John  with 
his  truncheon  signed  to  the  trumpets  to  sound  the  onset.  The 
champions  a  seo^id  time  sprung  from  their  stations,  and  dosed 
in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the  same  speed,  the  same 
dexterity,  the  same  Tudence^  but  not  the  same  equal  fortune  as 
before. 

In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at  the  centre 
of  his  antagonist's  shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and  forcibly 
that  his  spear  went  to  iiiiyerB,  and  the  Disinherited  Knight 
reeled  in  his  saddle.  On  the  other  hand,  that  champion  had, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his  lance 
towards  Boi^-Guilbert's  shield,  but,  changing  nis  aim  almost  in 
the  moment  of  encounter,  he  addressed  it  to  the  helmet^  a  mark 
more  difficult  to  hit^  but  which,  if  attained,  rendered  the  shock 
more  irresistible.  Fair  and  true  he  hit  the  Noiman  on  the 
Tisor,  where  his  lance's  point  kept  hold  of  the  bars.  Yet^  even 
at  this  disadvantage,  the  TempUur  sustained  his  high  reputation; 
and  had  not  the  girths  of  his  saddle  burst,  he  might  not  have 
been  unhorsed.  As  it  chanced,  however,  saddle,  horse,  and 
man  rolled  on  the  ground  under  a  cloud  of  dust. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  stirrups  and  &llen  steed  was 
to  the  Templar  scarce  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and,  stung  with 
madness,  both  at  his  disgrace  and  at  the  acclainations  with 
which  it  was  hailed  by  the  spectators,  he  drew  his  sword  and 
waved  it  in  defiance  of  his  conqueror.  The  Disinherited  Knight 
sprung  from  his  steed,  and  also  unsheathed  his  sword.  The 
marshals  cf  the  field,  however,  spurred  their  horses  between 
them,  and  reminded  lliem  that  the  laws  of  the  tournament  did 
not»  on  the  present  occasion,  pennit  this  species  cf  encounter. 

'We  shall  meet  again,  I  trust,'  said  the  Templar,  casting  a 
resentful  glance  at  his  antagonist;  'and  where  there  are  none 
to  separate  us.' 

'If  we  do  not,' said  the  Disinherited  Ejiight,  'the  fault  shall 
not  be  mine.  On  foot  or  horseback,  with  spear,  with  axe,  or 
with  sword,  I  am  alike  ready  to  encounter  thee.' 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have  been  exchanged,  but 
the  marshals,  crossing  their  lances  betwixt  them,  compelled 
them  to  separate.  'Hie  Disinherited  Knight  returned  to  his 
first  station,  and  Bois-GuObert  to  his  tent,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

IX  6 
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Without  alightmg  hom  his  hone,  the  oonqueior  called  far 
a  bowl  of  yrine,  and  opening  the  beaver,  or  lower  part  <^  his 
helmet,  announced  that  he  quafifed  it,  'To  all  true  FSngliah 
hearts,  and  to  the  confusion  of  foreign  tyrants.'  He  then 
commanded  his  trumpet  to  sound  a  d^anoe  to  the  ehallengers, 
and  desired  a  herald  to  announce  to  them  that  he  should  make 
no  election,  but  was  willing  to  encounter  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  pleased  to  advance  against  him. 

The  gigantic  Front-de-BoBuf,  aimed  in  sable  armour,  was  the 
first  who  took  the  field.  He  bore  on  a  white  shield  a  black 
bull's  head,  half  defaced  by  the  numerous  encounters  whidi  he 
had  undergone,  and  bearing  the  arrogant  motto^  Cotw,  AtUum. 
Over  this  champion  the  Disinherited  Knight  obtained  a  slight 
but  decisive  advantage.  Both  Knights  broke  thdr  lances  foirly, 
but  FrontKle-BoBuf,  who  lost  a  stimip  in  the  encounter,  was 
adjudged  to  have  tiie  disadvantage. 

In  the  stranger's  third  encounter  with  Sir  Philip  Malvoisin 
he  was  equally  successful ;  striking  that  baron  so  forcibly  on 
the  casque  that  the  laces  of  the  hehnet  broke,  and  Malvoisin, 
only  saved  from  falling  by  being  unhelmeted,  was  declared 
vanquished  like  his  companions. 

In  his  fourth  combat  with  De  Grantmeenil  the  Disinherited 
Knight  showed  as  much  courtesy  as  he  had  hitherto  evinced 
courage  «nd  dexterity.  De  Grantmesnil's  horse,  whidi  was 
young  and  violent,  reared  and  plunged  in  the  course  of  the 
career  so  as  to  disturb  the  rider's  aim,  and  the  stranger,  declin- 
ing to  take  the  advantage  which  this  accident  afibcded  him, 
raised  his  lance,  and  passing  his  antagonist  without  touching 
him,  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  back  again  to  his  own  end  ci 
the  lists,  offering  his  antagonist,  by  a  herald,  the  diance  of  a 
second  encounter.  This  De  Grantmesnil  declined,  avowing  him- 
self vanquished  as  much  by  the  courtesy  as  by  the  address  of 
his  opponent. 

Balph  de  Yipont  summed  up  the  list  of  the  stranger's 
triumphs,  being  hurled  to  the  ground  with  such  f  oroe  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nose  and  his  mouth,  and  he  was  borne 
senseless  from  the  lists. 

The  acclamations  of  thousands  applauded  the  tmanimous 
award  of  the  Prince  and  marshals,  announcing  that  day's 
honours  to  the  Disinherited  Knight. 


CHAPTER  IX 

In  the  midst  WIS  seen 
A  Isdy  of  a  more  m^estio  mien, 
By  statue  and  by  beaaty  mark'd  tlieir  sovereign  Queen. 

•  •••••• 

And  as  in  beaaty  she  sorpass'd  the  choir, 
So  nobler  than  the  test  mm  her  attire ; 
A  orovn  of  mddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow, 
Plain  withoat  pomm  aaul  rich  withoat  a  shov  *, 
A  branch  of  Agnns  Oastus  in  her  hand, 
She  bone  aloft  ner  symbol  of  command. 

The  Flower  and  (he  Leaf, 

William  di  Wtyil  and  Stephen  de  MartiYal,  the  manihals  of 
the  field,  were  the  first  to  offer  their  oongratnlations  to  the 
Tiotor,  praying  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  suffer  his  helmet  to 
be  imlaoed,  or,  at  leasts  that  he  would  raise  his  visor  ere  they 
conducted  him  to  reoeiTe  the  prise  of  the  day's  tourney  from 
the  hands  of  Prince  John.  The  Disinherited  Knight,  with  all 
knightly  courtesy,  declined  their  request^  alleging,  tihat  he  could 
not  at  this  time  aoiffer  his  face  to  be  seen,  for  reasons  whidi  he 
bad  assigned  to  the  heralds  when  he  entered  the  lists.  The 
marshals  were  perfectly  satisfied  by  this  reply ;  for  amidst  the 
frequent  and  capricious  tows  by  whidi  knights  were  accustomed 
to  bind  themselTes  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  there  were  none 
more  common*  than  those  by  which  they  engaged  to  remain 
incognito  for  a  certain  space,  or  until  some  particular  adventure 
was  achieved.  The  marshals,  therefore,  proued  no  farther  into 
the  mystery  of  the  Disinherited  Knight^  but»  announcing  to 
Prince  John  the  conqueror's  desire  to  remain  unknown,  they 
requested  permission  to  bring  him  before  his  Grace,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  the  reward  of  his  valour. 

John's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mysteiy  observed  by  the 
stranger;  and,  being  already  displeased  wil^  the  issue  of  the 
tournament^  in  whid^  the  challengers  whom  he  favoured  had 
been  successively  defeated  by  one  Imight^  he  answered  haughtily 
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to  the  manhalfl,  *  By  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow,  this  same 
knight  hath  beexi  diunherited  as  well  of  his  courtesy  as  <^  his 
lands,  since  he  desires  to  appear  before  ub  without  uncoyer- 
ing  his  face.  Wot  ye,  my  lords^'  he  said,  turning  round  to 
his  train,  'who  this  gallant  can  be  that  bears  himself  thus 
proudly?' 

'I  cannot  guess,'  answered  De  Bnicy,  'nor did  I  think  there 
had  been  wit£in  the  four  seas  that  girth  Britain  a  champion 
that  could  bear  down  these  five  knights  in  one  day's  jousting. 
By  my  faith,  I  shall  neyer  foiget  the  force  with  which  hd 
shocked  De  Y ipont.  The  poor  Hospitaller  was  buried  from  his 
saddle  like  a  stone  from  a  sling.' 

'Boast  not  of  that,'  said  a  Knight  of  St.  John  who  was 
present;  'your  Temple  champion  had  no  better  luck.  I  saw 
your  braye  lance,  Boia-Guilbert,  roll  thrice  oyer,  grasping  his 
hands  full  of  sand  at  eyeiy  turn.' 

De  Bracy,  being  attached  to  the  Templars,  would  haye  re- 
plied, but  was  preyented  by  Prince  John.  '  Silence,  sirs ! '  he 
said ;  '  what  unprofitable  debate  haye  we  here  f ' 

'  The  yictor,'  said  De  Wyyil,  'still  waits  the  pleasure  of  your 
Highness.' 

'It  is  our  pleasure,'  answered  John,  'that  he  do  so  wait 
until  we  learn  whether  there  is  not  some  one  who  can  at  least 
guess  at  his  name  and  quality.  Should  he  remain  there  till 
nightfall,  he  has  had  woric  enough  to  keep  him  wann.' 

'Your  Grace,'  said  Waldemar  Fitiurse,  'will  do  less  than 
due  honour  to  the  yictor  if  you  compel  him  to  wait  till  we  teU 
your  Highness  that  which  we  cannot  know ;  at  least  I  can  form 
no  guess — ^unless  he  be  one  of  the  good  lances  who  accompanied 
Ki^  Richard  to  Palestine,  and  who  are  now  straggling  home- 
ward from  the  Holy  Land.' 

'It  may  be  the  £arl  of  Salisbury,'  sidd  De  Bracy;  'he  is 
about  the  same  pitch.' 

'Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  the  Knight  of  Gilsland,  rather,' 
said  Fitsuise ;  '  Salisbury  is  bigger  in  the  bones.'  A  whisper 
arose  among  the  train,  but  by  whom  first  suggested  could  not 
be  ascertained.  'It  might  be  the  King — ^it  might  be  Bichard 
GoBur-de-Lion  himself  1 ' 

'  Oyer  God's  forbode ! '  said  Prince  John,  inyoluntarily  turn- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  pale  as  death,  and  shrinking  as  if 
blighted  by  a  flash  of  lightning;  'Waldemar!  De  Bracy!  braye 
kn^hts  and  gentlemen,  remember  your  promises,  and  stand 
truly  by  me  1' 
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'Here  is  no  danger  impending,'  said  Waldemar  FitBurse; 
*  are  you  so  little  acquainted  with  the  gigantic  limbs  of  your 
lather's  son,  as  to  think  they  can  be  held  within  the  circum- 
ference of  yonder  suit  of  armour  f  De  Wyvil  and  Martival,  you 
will  best  serve  the  Prince  by  bringing  forward  the  victor  to  the 
throne^  and  ending  an  error  that  hfts  conjured  all  the  blood 
from  his  cheeks.  Look  at  him  more  dosely,'  he  continued ; 
'your  Highness  will  see  that  he  wants  three  inches  of  King 
iUchaxd's  height^  and  twice  as  much  of  his  shoulder-breadth. 
The  very  horse  he  backs  could  not  have  carried  the  ponderous 
weight  of  King  Bichard  through  a  single  course.' 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  marshals  brought  forward 
the  Disinherited  Knight  to  the  foot  of  a  wooden  flight  of  steps, 
which  formed  the  ascent  from  the  lists  to  Prince  John's  throne. 
Still  discomposed  with  the  idea  that  his  brother,  so  much  in- 
jured, and  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted,  had  suddenly 
arrived  in  his  native  kingdom,  even  the  distinctions  pointed  out 
by  Fitasurse  did  not  altogether  remove  the  Prince's  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  while,  with  a  short  and  embarrassed  eulogy  upon 
his  valourj  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  him  the  war-horse 
assigned  as  the  prize,  he  trembled  lest  from  the  barred  visor  of 
the  mailed  form  before  him  an  answer  might  be  returned  in 
the  deep  and  awful  accents  of  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted. 

But  the  Disinherited  Knight  spoke  not  a  word  in  reply  to 
the  compliment  of  the  Prince,  which  he  only  acknowledged 
with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  norse  was  led  into  the  lists  by  two  grooma  richly  dressed, 
the  animal  itself  being  fully  accoutred  with  the  richest  war- 
furniture  ;  which,  however,  scarcely  added  to  the  value  of  the 
noble  creature  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  judges.  Laying 
one  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  the  Disinherited 
Knight  vaulted  at  once  upon  the  back  of  the  steed  without 
making  use  of  the  stirrup,  and,  brandishing  aloft  his  lance,  rode 
twice  around  the  lists,  exhibiting  the  points  and  paces  of  the 
horse  with  the  skill  of  a  perfect  horseman. 

The  appearance  of  vanity  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
attributed  to  this  display  was  removed  by  the  propriety  shown 
in  exhibiting  to  the  best  advantage  the  princely  reward  with 
which  he  had  been  just  honoured,  and  the  Knight  was  again 
greeted  by  the  acclajooations  of  all  present. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  bustling  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  had  re- 
minded Prince  John,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  victor  must  now 
display  his  good  judgment,  instead  of  his  valour,  by  selecting 
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faxxn  among  the  beautioB  who  gtaoed  the  gftUerieB  a  lady  who 
should  fill  tike  throne  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love^  and 
deliver  the  prise  of  the  tourney,  upon  the  eniming  day.  Tfaa 
Prinoe  acoordhigly  made  a  sign  with  his  truncheon  as  the 
Knight  passed  him  in  his  second  career  around  the  lists.  The 
Knight  turned  towards  the  throne^i  and,  sinking  his  hmoe  until 
the  point  was  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  remained  motionless, 
as  if  expecting  John's  commands;  while  all  admired  the  sudden 
dexterity  with  which  he  instantly  reduced  his  fieiy  steed  from 
a  state  of  violent  emotion  and  high  excitation  to  the  stillnesB  of 
an  equestrian  statue. 

'Sir  Disinherited  Knight,'  said  Prince  John,  'since  that  ia 
the  only  title  by  which  we  can  address  you,  it  is  now  your 
duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  name  the  hit  lady  who^  as  Queen 
of  Honour  and  of  Love,  is  to  preside  over  next  day's  f  estivaL 
If ,  as  a  stranger  in  our  land,  you  should  require  the  aid  of  other 
judgment  to  guide  your  own,  we  can  only  say  that  Alicia,  the 
daughter  of  our  gallant  knight  Waldemar  Fitsurse^  has  at  our 
court  been  long  held  the  first  in  beauty  as  in  place.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  your  imdoubted  prerogative  to  coiner  on  whom  you 
please  this  crown,  by  the  delivery  of  which  to  the  lady  of  your 
choice  the  election  of  to-morrow'a  Queen  will  be  formal  and 
complete.    Raise  your  lance.' 

The  Knight  obeyed ;  and  Prince  John  placed  upon  its  point 
a  coronet  of  green  satin,  having  around  its  edge  a  drdet  of 
gold,  the  upper  edge  of  which  was  relieved  by  arrow-points  and 
hearts  placed  interchangeably,  like  the  strawberry  leaves  and 
balls  upon  a  ducal  crown. 

In  the  broad  hint  which  he  dropped  respecting  the  daughter 
of  Waldemar  Fitsurse,  John  had  more  than  one  motive,  each 
the  offisipring  of  a  mind  which  was  a  strange  mixture  of  care- 
lessness and  presumption  with  low  artifice  and  cunning.  He 
wished  to  bamsh  from  the  minds  of  the  chivalry  around  him 
his  own  indecent  and  unacceptable  jest  respecting  the  Jewess 
Rebecca ;  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating  Alicia's  father,  Wal- 
demar, of  wh(xn  he  stood  in  awe,  and  who  had  more  than  once 
shown  himself  dissatisfied  during  the  course  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  also  a  wish  to  establish  himself  in  the  good 
g/»cea  of  the  lady ;  for  John  was  at  least  as  licentious  in  his 
pleasures  as  profligate  in  his  ambition.  But  besides  all  these 
reasons,  he  was  desirous  to  raise  up  against  the  Disinherited 
Knight,  towards  whom  he  already  entertuned  a  strong  dis- 
like, a  powerful  enemy  in  the  person  of  Waldemar  Fitflsuise^ 
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who  was  likely,  lie  thought^  highly  to  resent  the  injuiy  done 
to  hia  daughter  in  case,  as  was  not  unlikely,  the  victor  should 
make  ano^ar  choice. 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  For  the  Disinherited  Knight 
pnsBod  the  gaUery,  close  to  that  of  the  Prince,  m  which  the 
Lady  Alicia  was  seated  in  the  full  pride  of  triumphant  beauty, 
and  pacing  forwards  as  slowly  as  he  had  hitherto  rode  swiftly 
around  the  lists,  he  seemed  to  exercise  his  right  of  examining 
the  numerous  fair  faces  which  adorned  that  splendid  circle. 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  the  different  conduct  of  the 
beauties  who  underwent  this  examination,  during  the  time  it 
was  proceeding.  Some  blushed ;  some  assumed  an  air  of  pride 
and  dignity ;  some  looked  straight  forward,  and  essayed  to  seem 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on ;  some  drew  back  in 
alarm,  which  was  perhaps  affected ;  some  endeavoured  to  for- 
bear smiling ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  who  laughed  out- 
right. Theaco  were  also  some  who  dropped  their  veils  over  their 
ohazms;  but  as  the  Waidour  Manuscript  says  these  were  fair 
ones  of  ten  years'  standing,  it  may  be  supposed  that^  having 
had  their  full  share  of  such  vanities,  they  were  willing  to  with- 
draw their  daim  in  order  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  rising 
beauties  of  the  age. 

At  length  the  champion  paused  beneath  the  balcony  in 
which  the  Lady  Rowena  was  placed,  and  the  expectation  of 
the  spectators  was  excited  to  the  utmost. 

It  must  be  owned  that^  if  an  interest  displayed  in  his  success 
oould  have  bribed  the  Disinherited  Knight^  the  part  of  the 
lists  before  which  he  paused  had  merited  his  predilection. 
Cedric  the  Saxon,  overjoyed  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Templar, 
and  still  more  so  at  the  miscairiage  of  his  two  malevolent 
neighbours,  Front^e-Boeuf  and  Malvoisin,  had,  with  his  body 
half-stretched  over  the  balcony,  accompanied  the  victor  in  each 
course  not  with  his  eyes  only,  but  with  his  whole  heart  and 
sold.  The  Lady  Rowena  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  day 
with  equal  attention,  though  without  openly  betraying  the  same 
intense  interest.  Even  the  unmoved  Athelstane  had  shown 
symptoms  of  shaking  off  his  apathy,  when,  calling  for  a  huge 
goblet  of  muscadine,  he  quaffed  it  to  the  health  of  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight. 

Another  groups  stationed  under  the  gaUety  occupied  by  the 
Saxons,  had  shown  no  lees  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  day. 

'Father  Abraham ! '  said  Isaac  of  York,  when  the  first  course 
was  run  betvrixt  the  Templar  and  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
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*how  fieroely  that  Gentile  rides !  Ah,  the  good  hone  that  mm 
brought  all  the  long  way  froeoa  Baihaxy,  he  takes  no  more  caze 
of  him  than  if  he  were  a  wild  aas's  oolt ;  and  the  noble  annoar 
that  was  worth  so  many  Beochins  to  Joseph  Parein,  the 
armoorer  of  Milan,  besides  seventy  in  the  hundred  of  pro- 
fits, he  cares  for  it  as  little  as  if  he  had  found  it  in  the  hi^- 
ways  I  * 

^  If  he  risks  his  own  person  and  limbs,  father,'  said  Bebeoca, 
'  in  doing  sudi  a  dreadful  battle,  he  oan  scarce  be  expected  to 
spare  his  horse  and  armour/ 

'Child  1'  replied  Isaac,  somewhat  heated,  'thou  knowest  not 
what  thou  speakest.  His  neck  and  limbs  are  his  own ;  but  his 
horse  and  armour  belong  to-^^  Holy  Jacob  1  what  was  I  about 
to  say  t  NcTertheless,  it  is  a  good  youth.  See,  Rebecca! — see, 
he  is  again  about  to  go  up  to  battle  against  the  Philistine  I 
Ptay,  child — ^pray  for  &e  siiety  of  the  gMd  youth ;  and  of  the 
speedy  horse  and  the  rich  aimour.  God  of  my  fathers ! '  he 
again  exclaimed,  'he  hath  conquered,  and  the  undroumcised 
PMListine  hath  fallen  before  his  lance,  eren  as  Og  the  King  of 
Bashan,  and  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  fell  before  the  sword 
of  our&thersl  Surely  he  shall  take  their  gold  and  theirsilTer, 
and  their  war-horses,  and  their  armour  of  brass  and  of  steel, 
for  a  prey  and  for  a  spoiL' 

The  same  anxiety  did  the  worthy  Jew  dicrolay  dxiring  every 
course  that  was  run,  seldom  failing  to  haiard  a  hasty  calcula- 
tion concerning  the  Talue  of  the  horse  and  armour  whidi  were 
forfeited  to  the  champion  upon  each  new  success.  There  had 
been  therefore  no  small  interest  taken  in  the  success  of  the 
Disinherited  Knight  by  those  who  occupied  the  part  of  the 
lists  before  which  he  now  paused. 

Whether  from  indecision  or  some  other  mottve  of  hesitation, 
the  champion  of  the  day  remained  stationary  for  more  than  a 
minute,  while  the  eyes  ol  the  silent  audience  were  riveted  upon 
his  motions;  and  then,  gradually  and  gracefully  sinking  the 
point  of  his  lance,  he  deposited  the  coronet  which  it  supported 
at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Bowena.  The  trumpets  instantly  sounded, 
while  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  Lady  Bowena  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  of  Love  for  the  ensuing  day,  menacing  with  suitable 
penalties  those  who  should  be  disobedient  to  her  authority. 
They  then  repeated  their  cry  of  'Largesse,'  to  which  Gedric,  in 
the  height  of  his  joy,  replied  by  an  ample  donative,  and  to 
which  Athelstane,  though  less  promptly,  added  one  equally 
laige. 
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*  There  was  some  mnrmnrmg  among  the  damselB  of  Noiman 
descent,  who  were  as  much  unused  to  see  the  preference  given 
to  a  Saxon  beauly  as  the  Norman  nobles  were  to  sustain  defeat 
in  the  games  of  chivalty  which  they  themselves  had  introduced. 
But  these  sounds  of  disaffection  were  drowned  by  the  popular 
shout  of  '  Long  live  the  Lady  Bowena,  the  diosen  and  lawful 
Queen  of  Love  and  of  Beauty  1 '  To  which  many  in  the  lower 
area  added,  'Long  live  the  Saxon  Princess  1  long  live  the  race 
of  the  immortal  Alfred  1  * 

However  unacceptable  these  sounds  might  be  to  Prince  John 
and  to  those  around  him,  he  saw  himself  nevertheless  obliged 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the  victor,  and  accordingly  callhig 
to  horse,  he  left  his  throne,  and  mounting  his  jennet,  accom- 
panied by  his  train,  he  again  entered  the  lists.  The  Prince 
paused  a  moment  beneath  the  gallery  of  the  Lady  Alicia,  to 
whom  he  paid  his  compliments,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  to 
those  around  him — 'By  my  halidome,  sirsl  if  the  Knight's 
feats  in  arms  have  shown  that  he  hath  limbs  and  sinews, 
his  choice  hath  no  less  proved  that  his  eyes  are  none  of  the 
clearest.' 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  during  his  whole  life,  John's  mis- 
fortime  not  perfectly  to  understand  the  characters  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  conciliate.  Waldemar  Fitsurse  was  rather 
offended  than  pleased  at  the  Prince  stating  thus  broadly  an 
opinion  that  his  daughter  had  been  slighted. 

'I  know  no  right  of  chivalry,'  he  said,  'more  precious  or 
inalienable  than  that  of  each  free  knight  to  choose  his  lady-love 
by  his  own  judgment.  My  daughter  courts  distinction  from  no 
one ;  and  in  her  own  character,  and  in  her  own  sphere,  will 
never  fail  to  receive  the  full  proportion  of  that  which  is  her 
due.' 

Prince  John  replied  not;  but,  spurring  his  horse,  as  if  to 
give  vent  to  his  vexation,  he  made  the  animal  bound  forward 
to  the  gallery  where  Bowena  was  seated,  with  the  crown  stOl 
at  her  feet. 

'  Assume,'  he  said,  '  fair  lady,  the  mark  of  your  sovereignty, 
to  which  none  vows  homage  more  sincerely  than  ourself  ,  John 
of  Anjou ;  and  if  it  please  you  to-day,  with  your  noble  sire  and 
friends,  to  grace  our  banquet  in  the  Castle  of  Ashby,  we  shall 
learn  to  know  the  empress  to  whose  service  we  devote  to> 
morrow.' 

Bowena  remained  nlent,  and  Oedrio  answered  for  her  in  his 
native  Saxon. 


/ 
/ 
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*The  Lady  Bowena^'  he  said,  'poneaaea  not  the  langnage  in 
which  to  reply  to  your  oonrteayf  or  to  auatain  her  part  in  yoor 
f  eatiTaL  I  alao^  and  the  noble  Athelatane  of  GoningBbiugfa, 
speak  only  the  language^  and  practiae  only  the  manners,  of  our 
fathers.  We  therefore  dedline  with  thanka  your  Highneaa's 
oourteoua  inyitation  to  the  banquet.  To-morrow,  the  Lady 
Rowena  will  take  upon  her  the  state  to  which  she  has  been 
odled  by  the  free  election  of  the  "victor  Knight,  oonfinned  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.' 

So  saying,  he  lifted  the  coronet  and  placed  it  upcHi  Rowena's 
head,  in  token  of  her  acceptance  of  the  temporary  authorily 
assigned  to  her. 

'What  says  het'  said  Prince  John,  affecting  not  to  under- 
stand the  Saxon  language,  in  which,  however,  he  waa  well  skiUed. 
The  purport  of  Cedric's  speech  was  repeated  to  him  in  French. 
*  It  is  well,'  he  said ;  *  to-morrow  we  will  ourself  conduct  this 
mute  sovereign  to  her  seat  of  dignily.  Tou,  at  least,  ^ 
Knight,'  he  added^  turning  to  the  victor,  who  had  remained 
near  the  gallery,  '  will  this  day  share  our  banquet  t ' 

The  I^iight,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  in  a  low  and  hurried 
voice,  excused  himself  by  pleading  fatigue^  and  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  to-morrow  s  encounter. 

'  It  is  well,'  said  Prince  John,  haughtily ;  '  although  unused 
to  such  refusals,  we  will  endeavour  to  di^^st  our  banquet  as 
we  may,  though  ungraced  bv  the  most  successful  in  arms  and 
his  elected  Queen  of  Beauty.' 

So  saying,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  lists  with  his  glittering 
train,  and  his  turning  his  steed  for  that  purpose  was  the 
signal  for  the  breaking  up  and  dispersion  of  the  spectatonu 

Yet,  with  the  vindictive  memory  proper  to  offended  pride^ 
especially  when  combined  with  conscious  want  of  desert,  John 
hftd  hardly  proceeded  three  paces  ere  again,  turning  around, 
he  fixed  an  eye  of  stem  resentment  upon  the  yeoman  who  had 
displeased  hun  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  issued  his 
commands  to  the  men-at-arms  who  stood  near — '  On  your  lif e^ 
suffer  not  that  fellow  to  escape.' 

The  yeoman  stood  the  angry  glance  of  the  Prince  with  the 
same  imvaried  steadiness  which  had  marked  his  former  deport- 
ment, saying,  with  a  smile,  'I  have  no  intention  to  leave 
Ashby  until  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  must  see  how  Stafibrd- 
shire  and  Leicestershire  can  draw  their  bows;  the  forests  of 
Needwood  and  Chamwood  must  rear  good  archers.' 

'I,'  said  Prince  John  to  his  attendants,  but  not  in  direct 
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reply — *  I  will  see  how  he  can  diaw  his  own ;  and  woe  betide 
him  unless  his  skill  should  prove  some  apology  for  his  inso- 
lence !' 

'It  is  full  time,'  said  De  Braoy,  'that  the  outrtcmdanee  of 
these  peasants  should  be  restrained  by  some  striking  example.' 

Wfddemar  Fitsurse,  who  probably  thought  his  patron  was 
not  taking  the  readiest  road  to  popularity,  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders  and  was  silent.  Prince  John  resumed  his  retreat 
from  the  lists^  and  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude  became 
general. 

In  various  routes,  according  to  the  diffarent  quarters  from 
which  they  came^  and  in  groups  of  various  numbers,  the 
spectators  were  seen  retiring  over  the  plain.  By  far  the  most 
numerous  part  streamed  towards  the  town  of  Ashby,  where 
many  of  the  distinguished  persons  were  lodged  in  the  castle, 
and  where  others  found  accommodation  in  the  town  itself. 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  knights  who  had  already 
appeared  in  the  tournament,  or  who  proposed  to  fight  there 
the  ensuing  day,  and  who^  as  they  rode  slowly  along,  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  were  greeted  with  loud  diouts  by 
the  populace.  The  same  acclamations  were  bestowed  upon 
Prince  John,  although  he  was  indebted  for  them  rather  to  the 
'splendour  of  his  appearance  and  train  than  to  the  popularity 
of  his  character. 

A  more  sincere  and  more  general,  as  well  as  a  better- 
merited  acclamation,  attended  the  victor  of  the  day,  until, 
anxious  to  withdraw  himself  from  popular  notice,  he  accepted 
the  accommodation  of  one  of  those  pavilions  pitched  at  the 
extremities  of  the  lists,  the  use  of  whidi  was  courteously 
tendered  him  by  the  marshals  of  the  field.  On  his  retiring 
to  his  tent,  many  who  had  lingered  in  the  lists,  to  look  upon 
and  form  conjectures  concerning  him,  also  dispersed. 

The  signs  and  sounds  of  a  tumultuous  concourse  of  men 
lately  crowded  together  in  one  place,  and  agitated  by  the  same 
passing  events,  were  now  exchanged  for  the  distant  hum  of 
voices  of  different  groups  retreating  in  all  directions,  and  these 
speedily  died  away  in  silence.  No  other  sounds  were  heard 
save  the  voices  of  the  menials  who  stripped  the  galleries  ai 
their  cushions  and  tapestry,  in  order  to  put  them  in  safety  for 
the  night,  and  wran^ed  among  themselves  for  the  half-used 
bottles  of  wine  and  relics  of  the  refreshment  which  had  been 
served  round  to  the  spectators. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lists  more  than  one  forge  was 
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ereoted;  and  these  now  began  to  glinuner  through  the  twi- 
light^ announcing  the  toil  of  the  annouieni  which  was  to  con* 
tinue  through  the  whole  night,  in  order  to  repair  or  alter  the 
guita  of  aixnour  to  be  used  again  on  the  morrow. 

A  strong  guard  of  men-atrarmsy  renewed  at  interval8»  from 
two  hours  to  two  hours,  surrounded  the  lists,  and  kept  watch 
during  the  night. 


I 
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CHAPTER  X 

ThiiB,  like  the  sad  pnaa^pufl  nven,  tliat  toUs 
The  sick  man's  iwssport  in  ner  hollow  beak, 
And  in  the  shaoow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  saUe  wingi ; 
Yex'd  and  tormented,  nms  poor  Barrabas, 
With  fatal  oyums  toinuds  theae  Chriatiaiis. 

Ths  Disinherited  Knight  had  no  sooner  reached  faia  pavilion 
than  squires  and  pages  in  abundanoe  tendered  their  services  to 
disarm  him,  to  bring  fresh  attire,  and  to  ofier  him  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bath.  Their  seal  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps 
sharpened  by  curiosity,  since  every  one  desired  to  kiKm  who 
the  knight  was  that  had  gained  so  many  laurels,  yet  had 
refused,  even  at  the  command  of  Prince  John,  to  lift  his  visor 
or  to  name  his  name.  But  their  officious  inquisitiveness  was 
not  gratified.  The  Disinherited  Knight  refused  all  other  assist- 
ance save  that  of  his  own  squire,  or  rather  yeoman — a  downish- 
looking  man,  who,  wrapt  in  a  doak  of  dark-ooloured  felt^  and 
having  his  head  and  face  half-buried  in  a  Norman  bonnet 
made  of  black  fur,  seemed  to  afifect  the  incognito  as  much  as 
his  master.  All  others  being  excluded  from  the  tent,  this 
attendant  relieved  his  master  from  the  more  burdensome  parts 
of  his  armour,  and  placed  food  and  wine  before  him,  whi(£  the 
exertions  of  the  day  rendered  very  acceptable. 

The  Knight  ^lad  scarcely  finiAed  a  hasty  meal  ere  his 
menial  announced  to  him  that  five  men,  each  leading  a  barbed 
steed,  desired  to  speak  with  him.  The  Disinherited  Knight 
had  exchanged  his  armour  for  the  long  robe  usually  worn  bv 
those  of  his  condition,  which,  being  hiniished  with  a  hood, 
concealed  the  features,  when  such  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
wearer,  almost  as  completely  as  the  visor  of  the  helmet  itself ; 
but  the  twilight,  which  was  now  fast  darkening,  woidd  of  itself 
have  rendered  a  disguise  unnecessary,  unless  to  persons  to 
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whom  the  face  of  an  indi^dual  ohanoed  to  be  partionlarlj 
well  known. 

The  Dismherited  Knight,  therefoxey  stept  boldly  forth  to 
the  front  of.  his  tent,  and  found  in  attendance  the  squires  of 
the  challengers,  whom  he  easily  knew  by  their  russet  and  black 
dresses,  each  of  whom  led  his  master's  chaiger,  loaded  with  the 
armour  in  which  he  had  that  day  fought. 

'According  to  the  laws  of  duvaby/  said  the  foremost  of 
these  men,  'I,  Baldwin  de  Oyley,  squire  to  the  redoubted 
Knight  Brian  de  Bois-GuHbert,  make  offer  to  you,  styling  your- 
self for  the  present  the  Disinherited  Knight,  of  the  horse  and 
annour  used  by  the  said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  in  this  day's 
passage  of  arms,  leaying  it  with  your  nobleness  to  retain  or  to 
ransom  the  same;,  according  to  your  pleasure ;  for  such  is  the 
law  of  arms.' 

The  other  squires  repeated  nearly  the  same  fonnula,  and 
then  stood  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Disinherited  Knight 

'To  you  four,  sirs,'  replied  the  Knight,  addresmng  those 
who  had  last  spoken,  'and  to  your  honourable  and  valiant 
masters,  I  have  one  oommon  reply.  Commend  me  to  the 
noble  knights,  your  masters,  and  say,  I  should  do  ill  to  deprive 
them  of  steeds  and  aims  which  can  never  be  used  by  braver 
cavaliers.  I  would  I  could  here  end  my  mflfwagft  to  these 
gallant  knights;  but  being,  as  I  term  myself,  in  truth  and 
earnest  the  Disinherited,  I  must  be  thus  far  bound  to  your 
masters,  that  ihey  will,  of  their  courtesy,  be  pleased  to  ransom 
their  steeds  and  annour,  since  that  which  I  wear  I  can  hardly 
term  mine  own.' 

'We  stand  commissioned,  each  of  us,*  answered  the  equire  of 
Reginald  FraUrde-BoBuf , ' to  offerahundred  xecchins in  ransom 
of  Uiese  horses  and  suits  of  armour.' 

'  It  is  sufficient,'  said  the  Disinherited  Knight.  '  Half  the 
sum  my  present  necessities  compel  me  to  accept;  of  the 
remaining  half,  distribute  one  moiety  jamong  yourselves,  sir 
squires,  and  divide  the  other  half  betwixt  the  heralds  and  the 
pursuivants,  and  minstrels,  and  attendantai' 

The  squires,  with  cap  in  hand,  and  low  reverences,  expressed 
their  deep  sense  of  a  courtesy  and  generosity  not  often  prac- 
tised, at  least  upon  a  scale  so  extensive.  The  Disinherited 
Knight  then  addressed  his  discourse  to  Baldwin,  the  squire  of 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  'From  your  master,'  said  he,  'I  will 
accept  neither  arms  nor  ransom.  Say  to  him  in  my  name,  that 
our  strife  is  not  ended — no,  not  tOl  we  have  fought  as  well 
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with  swordfl  as  with  houses,  as  well  on  foot  as  oq  horaebaok. 
To  this  mortal  quanel  he  has  himself  defied  me^  and  I  shall 
not  forget  the  challenge.  Meantime,  let  him  be  assoxed  that 
I  hold  him  not  as  one  of  his  oompanions,  with  whom  I  can  with 
pleasure  exchange  courtesies ;  but  lather  as  one  'iHth  whom 
1  stand  upon  terms  of  mortal  defiance.' 

«My  master,'  answered  Baldwin,  'knows  how  to  requite 
soom  with  scorn,  and  blows  with  blows,  as  well  as  courtesy 
with  courtesy.  Since  you  disdain  to  accept  from  him  any  shaie 
of  the  ransom  at  whidi  you  haye  rated  the  arms  of  the  other 
knights,  I  must  leave  his  armour  and  his  horse  here,  being  wcdl 
assured  that  he  will  never  deign  to  mount  the  one  nor  wear 
the  other.' 

'You  have  spoken  well,  good  squire,'  said  the  Disinherited 
Knight — 'well  and  boldly,  as  it  beseemeth  him  to  speak  who 
answers  for  an  absent  master.  Leaye  not,  however,  the  horse 
and  armour  here.  Bestore  them  to  thy  master;  or,  if  he 
scorns  to  accept  them,  retain  them,  good  friend,  for  thine 
own  use.  So  filr  as  they  are  mine^  I  bestow  them  upon  you 
freely.' 

Baldwin  made  Ji  deep  obeisance^  and  retired  with  his  com- 
panions ;  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  entered  the  pavilion. 

'Thus  far,  Gurth,'  said  he^  addressing  his  attendant,  'the 
reputation  of  English  chivalry  hath  not  suffered  in  my  hands.' 

'And  V  said  Gurth,  'for  a  Saxon  swineherd,  have  not  iU 
played  the  personage  of  a  Norman  squire-at«rms.' 

'Yea,  but^'  answered  the  Disinherited  Knight,  'thou  hast 
ever  kept  me  in  anxiety  lest  thy  xdownish  beanng  should  dis- 
cover thee.' 

'Tushl'  said  Gurth,  'I  fear  discovery  from  none,  saving 
my  playfellow,  Wamba  the  Jester,  of  whom  I  orald  never  dis* 
cover  whether  he  were  most  knave  or  f ooL  Yet  I  could  scarce 
choose  but  laugh,  when  my  old  master  passed  so  near  to  me, 
dreaming  all  the  while  that  Gurth  was  keeping  Us  porkers  many 
amfleo^in  the  thickets  and  swamps  el  Boweiwood.  Ulam 
discovered * 

'Enough,'  said  the  Disinherited  Ejnght,  'thou  knowest  my 
promise.' 

'Nay,  for  that  matter,'  said  Gurth,  'I  will  never  fail  my 
friend  for  fear  of  my  skishcutting.  I  have  a  tough  hide,  that 
will  bear  knife  or  scourge  as  wall  as  any  boar's  hide  in  my 
herd.' 

'Trust  me^  I  will  requite  the  risk  yon  run  for  my  love^ 
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Gxtrth,'  said  the  Knight.  'Meanwhile^  I  pimj  you  to  aooqit 
these  ten  pieces  ci  gold.' 

'I  am  richer/  said  Gurth,  patting  them  into  his  pouch, 
'than  ever  was  swineherd  or  bondsman.' 

'Take  this  bag  of  gold  to  Ashby,'  continued  his  master, 
'  and  find  out  Isaac  the  Jew  of  Yoi^  and  let  him  pay  himself 
for  the  horse  and  arms  with  which  his  credit  supplied  me.' 

'  Nay,  by  St.  Dunstan,'  replied  Gurth, '  that  I  will  not  do.' 

'How,  knave,'  replied  his  master,  'wilt  thou  not  obey  my 
commands  f 

'So  they  be  h<mest,  reasonable,  and  Christian  commands,' 
replied  Ourth ;  '  but  this  is  none  of  these.  To  suffer  the  Jew  to 
pay  himself  would  be  dishonest,  for  it  would  be  cheating  my 
master ;  and  unreasonable,  for  it  were  the  part  of  a  fool ;  and 
unchristian,  since  it  would  be  plundering  a  believer  to  enrich 
an  infidel.' 

'  See  him  contented,  however,  thou  stubborn  variety'  said  the 
Disinherited  Knight. 

'  I  will  do  so,'  said  Gurth,  taking  the  bag  under  his  cloak 
and  leaving  the  apartment ;  '  and  it  will  go  hard,'  he  muttered, 
'  but  I  content  hun  with  one-half  of  his  own  asking.'  So  say- 
ing, he  departed,  and  left  the  Disinherited  Knight  to  his  own 
perplexed  ruminations,  which,  upon  more  accounts  than  it  is 
now  possible  to  conmiiunicate  to  the  reader,  were  of  a  nature 
peculiarly  agitating  and  painful. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  the  village  of  A^hby,  or 
rather  to  a  countiy  house  in  its  vidnity  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
Israelite,  with  whom  Isaac,  his  daughter,  and  retinue  had  taken 
up  their  quarters ;  the  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  being  as  liberal  in 
exercising  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  charity  among  their  own 
people  as  they  were  alleged  to  be  reluctant  and  churlish  in  extend- 
mg  them  to  those  whom  they  termed  Gentiles,  and  whose  treat- 
ment of  them  certainly  merited  little  hospitality  at  their  hand. 

In  an  apartment^  small  indeed,  but  richly  furnished  with 
decorations  of  an  Oriental  taste,  Bebecca  was  seated  on  a  heap 
of  embroidered  cushions,  which,  piled  along  a  low  platform 
that  surrounded  the  chamber,  served,  like  the  eHrada  of  the 
Spaniards,  instead  of  chairs  and  stools.  She  was  watching  the 
motions  of  her  father  with  a  look  of  anxious  and  filial  affection, 
while  he  paced  the  apartment  with  a  dejected  mien  and  dia- 
ordered  step,  sometimes  clasping  his  hands  together,  some- 
tunes  casting  his  eyes  to  the  roof  of  the  apartment^  as  one  who 
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laboured  under  great  mental  tribulation.  '  0,  Jaoob ! '  he 
exolaimed — '  0,  aU  ye  twelve  Holy  Fathers  of  our  tribe  I  what 
a  losing  venture  is  this  for  one  who  hath  dulj  kept  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  law  of  Moses  I  Fifty  fleochins  wrenched  from 
me  at  one  dutch,  and  by  the  talons  <k  a  tyrant  1 ' 

*  But»  father/  said  Rebecca,  '  you  seemed  to  give  the  gold  to 
Prince  John  willingly.' 

'Willingly I  the  blotch  of  Egypt  upcm  himl  Willingly, 
saidst  thouf  Ay,  as  willingly  as  when,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
I  flung  over  my  merchandise  to  lighten  the  ship,  while  she 
laboured  in  the  tempest — robed  the  seething  billows  in  my 
choice  silks — ^perfumed  their  briny  foam  with  myrrh  and  aloes 
—enriched  their  caverns  with  gold  and  silver  work  I  And  was 
not  that  an  hour  of  unutterable  misery,  though  my  own  hands 
made  the  sacrificef ' 

'But  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  Heaven  exacted  to  save  our 
lives,'  answered  Rebecca,  'and  the  God  of  our  fathers  has  since 
blessed  your  store  and  your  gettings.' 

'  Ay,'  answered  Isaac, '  but  if  the  tyrant  lays  hold  on  them 
as  he  did  to-day,  and  compels  me  to  smile  while  he  is  robbing 
me  \  0,  daughter,  disinherited  and  wandering  as  we  are,  the 
worst  evil  which  befalls  our  race  is,  that  when  we  are  wronged 
and  plundered  aU  the  world  laughs  around,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suppress  our  sense  of  injury,  and  to  smile  tamely  when 
we  would  revenge  bravely.' 

'Think  not  thus  of  it,  my  father,'  said  Rebecca;  'we  also 
have  advantages.  These  Gentiles,  cruel  and  oppressive  as  they 
are,  are  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  dispersed  children  of 
Zion,  whom  they  despise  and  persecute.  Without  the  aid  of 
our  wealth  they  could  neither  furnish  forth  th^  hosts  in  war 
nor  their  triumphs  in  peace ;  and  the  gold  which  we  lend  them 
returns  with  increase  to  our  coffers.  We  are  like  the  herb 
which  flourisheth  most  when  it  is  most  trampled  on.  Even 
this  day's  pageant  had  not  proceeded  without  the  consent  of  the 
despised  Jew,  who  furnished  the  means.' 

'  Daughter,'  said  Isaac, '  thou  hast  harped  upon  another  string 
of  sorrow.  The  goodly  steed  and  the  rich  armour,  equal  to  the 
full  profit  of  my  adventure  with  our  Eiijath  Jairam  of  Leicester 
— ^there  is  a  dead  loss  too— ay,  a  loss  which  swallows  up  the 
gains  of  a  week — ay,  of  the  space  between  two  Sabaoths — and 
yet  it  may  end  better  than  I  now  think,  for  'tis  a  good  youth.' 

'Assuredly,'  said  Rebecca,  'you  shall  not  repent  you  of 
requiting  the  good  deed  received  of  the  stranger  knight.' 

IX  7 
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'I  trust  BO,  daughter/  said  Isaao,  'and  I  trust  too  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Zion ;  but  as  well  do  I  hope  with  m j  own  bodily 
eyes  to  see  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  new  Temple^  as  to 
see  a  Christian,  yea,  the  yery  best  of  Christians,  repay  a  debt 
to  a  Jew,  imless  under  the  awe  of  the  judge  «nd  jailor.' 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  discontented  walk  through  the 
apartment ;  and  Rebecca,  perceiving  that  her  attempts  at  con- 
solation only  served  to  awaken  new  subjects  of  compkdnt, 
wisely  desisted  from  her  unavailing  efforts — a  prudential  line  of 
conduct,  and  we  recommend  to  all  who  set  up  for  oomforten 
and  advisers  to  follow  it  in  the  like  circumstances. 

The  evening  was  now  becoming  dariL,  when  a  Jewiflh  servant 
entered  the  apartment  and  placed  upon  the  table  two  mlver 
lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil ;  the  richest  wines  and  the  most 
delicate  refreshments  were  at  the  same  time  displayed  by  an- 
other Israelitish  domestic  on  a  small  ebony  table,  inlaid  with 
silver ;  for,  in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  the  Jews  refused 
themselves  no  expensive  indulgences.  At  the  same  time  the 
servant  informed  Isaac  that  a  Nasarene  ^so  they  termed 
Christians  while  conversing  among  themselves)  desired  to 
speak  with  him.  He  that  would  live  by  traffic  must  hold  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  every  one  claiming  business  with  him. 
Isaac  at  once  replaced  on  the  table  the  untasted  glass  of  Greek 
wine  which  he  had  just  raised  to  his  lips,  and  saying  hastily  to 
his  daughter,  '  Rebecca,  veil  thyself,'  commanded  the  stranger 
to  be  admitted. 

Just  as  Rebecca  had  dropped  over  her  fine  features  a  screen 
of  silver  gausse  which  reached  to  her  feet,  the  door  opened,  and 
Gurth  entered,  wrapt  in  the  ample  folds  of  his  Norman  mantle. 
His  appearance  was  rather  suspicious  than  prepossessing,  especi- 
ally as,  instead  of  doffing  his  bonnet,  he  pulled  it  still  deeper 
over  his  rugged  brow. 

*  Art  thou  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York  f '  said  Gurth,  in  Saxon. 

'I  am,'  replied  Isaac,  in  the  same  language,  for  his  traffic 
had  rendered  eveiy  tongue  spoken  in  Britain  familiar  to  him, 
'  and  who  art  thon  f ' 

'  That  is  not  to  the  purpose,'  answered  Gurth. 

'  As  much  as  my  name  is  to  thee,'  replied  Isaac ;  *  for  with- 
out knowing  thine,  how  can  I  hold  intercourse  with  thee  1 ' 

'  Easily,'  answered  Gurth ;  '  I,  being  to  pay  money,  must 
know  that  I  deliver  It  to  the  right  person ;  thou,  who  art  to 
receive  it,  wilt  not»  I  think,  care  very  greatly  by  whose  hands 
it  is  delivered.' 
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*0/  Bfdd  the  Jew,  'you  are  oome  to  pay  monies t  Holy 
Father  Abraham  I  that  altereth  our  relation  to  each  other. 
And  from  whom  dost  thou  bring  itf 

*  From  the  Disinherited  Knight,'  said  Ourth,  *  victor  in  this 
day's  tournament.  It  is  the  price  of  the  armour  supplied  to 
lum  hy  Eizjath  Jairam  of  Leicester,  on  thy  recommendation. 
The  steed  is  restored  to  thy  stable.  I  desire  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  I  am  to  pay  for  the  armour.' 

*  I  said  he  was  a  good  youth  ! '  exclaimed  Isaac,  with  joyful 
exultation.  'A  cup  of  wine  will  do  thee  no  harm,'  he  added, 
filling  and  handing  to  the  swineherd  a  richer  draught  than  Ourth 
had  ever  before  tasted.  'And  how  much  money,'  continued 
Isaaoy  '  hast  thou  brought  with  thee  ? ' 

*  Holy  Virgin  1 '  said  Gurth,  setting  down  the  cup,  '  what 
neotar  these  unbeUeiing  dogs  drink,  while  true  Christians  are 
fain  to  quaff  ale  as  muddy  and  thick  as  the  draff  we  give  to 
hogs  1  What  money  have  I  brought  with  me  ?'  continued  the 
Saxon,  when  he  had  finished  this  midvil  ejaculation,  ^  even  but 
a  small  sum ;  something  in  hand  the  whUst.  What,  Isaac ! 
thou  must  bear  a  oonsdenoe,  though  it  be  a  Jewish  one.' 

'  Nay,  but)'  said  Isaac,  *  thy  master  has  won  goodly  steeds 
and  rich  armours  with  the  strength  of  his  lance  and  of  his 
right  hand — but  'tis  a  good  youth ;  the  Jew  will  take  these  in 
present  payment^  and  render  him  back  the  surplus.' 

*  My  master  has  disposed  of  them  already,'  said  Gurth. 

*  Ah  I  that  was  wrong,'  said  the  Jew — '  that  was  the  part  of 
a  fool.  No  Christiaa  here  could  buy  so  many  horses  and 
armour ;  no  Jew  except  myself  would  give  him  half  the  values. 
But  thou  hast  a  hundred  zeochins  with  thee  in  that  bag,'  said 
Isaac,  prying  under  Gurth's  eloak,  '  it  is  a  heavy  one.' 

'  I  have  heads  for  cross-bow  bolts  in  it»'  said  Gurth,  readily. 

'Well,  then,'  said  Isaac,  panting  and  hesitating  between 
habitual  love  of  gain  and  a  new-bom  desire  to  be  liberal  in  the 
present  instance,  '  if  I  cdiould  say  that  I  would  take  eighty 
zeochins  for  the  good  steed  and  the  ri(di  armour,  which  leaves 
me  not  a  guilder's  profit^  have  you  money  to  pay  mef 

'  Barely,'  said  Gurth,  though  the  sum  demanded  was  more 
reasonable  than  he  expected,  '  and  it  will  leave  my  master  nigh 
penniless.  Nevertheless,  if  such  be  your  least  offer,  I  must  be 
oontent.' 

'  FLU  thyself  another  goblet  of  wine,'  said  the  Jew.  'Ah ! 
eighty  zecohins  is  too  little.  It  leaveth  no  profit  for  the  usages 
of  the  monies ;  and,  besides,  the  good  horse  may  have  suffered 
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wrong  ia  this  day's  enooimter.  0,  it  was  a  haid  and  a  danger- 
ous meeting !  man  and  steed  rushing  on  each  other  like  wild 
bulls  of  Bashan !  the  horse  cannot  but  have  had  wrong.' 

'  And  I  say,'  replied  Gurth,  '  he  is  sound,  wind  and  limb ; 
and  you  may  see  him  now  in  your  stable.  And  I  say,  over  and 
above,  that  seventy  zecchins  is  enough  for  the  annour,  and  I 
hope  a  Christian's  word  is  as  good  as  a  Jew's.  If  you  will  not 
take  seventy,  I  will  cany  this  bag  (and  he  shook  it  till  the 
contents  jingled)  back  to  my  master.' 

'  Nay,  nay ! '  said  Isaac ;  *  lay  down  the  talents — ^the  shekels 
— ^the  eighty  seochins,  and  thou  shalt  see  I  will  consider  thee 
Uberally.' 

Gurth  at  length  complied ;  and  telling  out  eighty  eeoohins 
upon  the  table,  the  Jew  delivered  out  to  him  an  acquittance 
for  the  horse  and  suit  of  armour.  The  Jew's  hand  tremblod  for 
joy  as  he  wrapped  up  the  first  seventy  pieces  of  gold.  The 
last  ten  he  told  over  with  much  deliberation,  pausing,  and 
saying  something  as  he  took  each  piece  from  the  table  and 
dropt  it  into  his  purse.  It  seemed  as  if  his  avarice  were 
struggling  with  his  better  nature,  and  compelling  him  to  pouch 
ssecchin  after  zecchin,  whOe  his  generosity  uiged  him  to  restore 
some  part  at  least  to  his  benefactor,  or  as  a  donation  to  his 
agent.     His  whole  speech  ran  nearly  thus : 

*  Seventy-one,  seventy-two— thy  master  is  a  good  youth — 
seventy-three — an  excellent  youth — seventy-four — that  piece 
hath  been  dipt  within  the  ring — seventy-five — and  that  looketh 
light  of  weight — seventy-six — ^when  thy  master  wants  money,  let 
him  come  to  Isaac  of  York — seventy-seven — ^that  is,  with  reason- 
able security.'  Here  he  made  a  considerable  pause,  and  Gurth 
had  good  hope  that  the  last  three  pieces  might  escape  the  fate 
of  their  comrades j  but  the  enumeration  proceeded — 'Seventy- 
eight — thou  art  a  good  fellow — seventy-nine— and  deeervest 
something  for  thyself ' 

Here  the  Jew  paused  again,  and  looked  at  the  last  zecchin, 
intending,  doubtless,  to  bestow  it  upon  Gurth.  He  weighed  it 
upon  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  made  it  ring  by  dropping  it  upon 
the  table.  Had  it  rung  too  flat,  or  had  it  felt  a  hair's  breadth 
too  light,  generosity  had  carried  the  day ;  but,  unhappily  for 
Gurth,  the  chime  was  full  and  true,  the  zecchin  plump,  newly 
coined,  and  a  grain  above  weight  Isaac  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  part  with  it,  so  dropt  it  into  his  purse  as  if  in  absence 
of  mind,  with  the  words,  'Eighty  completes  the  tale,  and  I 
trust  thy  master  will  reward  thee  handsomely.    Surely,'  he 
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added,  looking  earnestly  at  the  bag^  ^  thou  hast  more  coins  in 
that  pouch?' 

Gurth  grinned,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a  laugh, 
as  he  replied,  'About  the  same  quantity  which  thou  hast  just 
told  over  so  carefully.'  He  then  folded  the  quittance,  and 
put  it  under  his  cap,  adding,  '  Peril  of  thy  beard,  Jew,  see  that 
this  be  full  and  ample ! '  He  filled  himself,  unbidden,  a  third 
goblet  of  wine,  and  left  the  apartment  without  ceremony. 

'  Rebecca,'  said  the  Jew,  '  that  Ishmaelite  hath  gone  some- 
what beyond  me.  Neyertheless,  his  master  is  a  good  youth ; 
ay,  and  I  am  well  pleased  that  he  hath  gained  shd^els  of  gold 
and  shekels  of  silver,  even  by  the  speed  of  his  horse  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  lance,  which,  like  that  of  Goliath  the 
Philistine,  might  yie  with  a  weaver's  beam.' 

As  he  turned  to  receive  Rebecca's  answer,  he  observed  that 
during  his  chaffering  with  Gurth  she  had  left  the  apartment 
unperoeived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gurth  had  descended  the  stair,  and, 

having  reached  the  dark  ante-chamber  or  hall,  was  puzzling 

about  to  discover  the  entrance,  when  a  figure  in  white,  shown 

by  a  small  silver  lamp  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  beckoned 

him  into  a  side  apartment.     Gurth  had  some  reluctance  to 

obey  the  summons.     Rough  and  impetuous  as  a  wild  boar 

where  only  earthly  force  was  to  be  apprehended,  he  had  all  the 

characteristic  terrors  of  a  Saxon  respecting  fauns,  forest  fiends, 

white  women,  and  the  whole  of  the  superstitions  which  his 

ancestors  had  brought  with  them  from  the  wilds  of  Germany. 

He  remembered,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  a  Jew, 

a  people  who,  besides  the  other  unamiable  qualities  which 

popular  report  ascribed  to  them,  were  supposed  to  be  profound 

necromancers  and  cabalists.     Nevertheless,  after  a  moment's 

pause,  he  obeyed  the  beckoning  summons  of  the  apparition, 

and  foUowed  her  into  the  apartment  which  she  indicated, 

where  he  found,  to  his  joyful  surprise,  that  his  fair  guide  was 

the  beautiful  Jewess  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  tournament, 

and  a  short  time  in  her  father's  apartment. 

She  asked  him  the  particulars  of  his  transaction  with  Isaac, 
which  he  detailed  accurately. 

*  My  father  did  but  jest  with  thee,  good  fellow,'  said  Rebecca ; 
'  he  owes  thy  master  deeper  kindness  than  these  arms  and  steed 
could  pay,  were  their  value  tenfold.  What  sum  didst  thou  pay 
my  father  even  now  t ' 

<  Eighty  zecchins,'  said  Gurth,  surprised  at  the  question. 


•        • 
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*Iii  this  pune,'  said  Rebecca,  'tbou  wilt  find  a  hundred. 
Restore  to  thy  master  that  which  is  his  due,  and  enrich  thyself 
with  the  remainder.  Haste — begone— stay  not  to  render 
thanks !  and  beware  how  you  pass  through  this  crowded  town, 
where  thou  mayst  easUy  lose  both  thy  burden  and  thy  life. 
Reuben,'  she  added,  dapping  her  hancbs  together,  'light  forth 
this  stranger,  and  fail  not  to  draw  lock  and  bar  behind  him.' 

Reuben,  a  dark-browed  and  blaok-beaided  Israelite,  obeyed 
her  summons,  with  a  toreh  in  his  hand ;  undid  the  outwwl 
door  of  the  house,  and  conducting  Gurth  across  a  paved  court, 
let  him  out  through  a  wicket  in  the  entrance-gate^  which  he 
closed  behind  him  with  such  bolts  and  chains  as  would  well 
have  become  that  of  a  prison. 

'By  St.  Dunstan,'  said  Gurth,  as  he  stumbled  up  the  dark 
ayenue,  '  this  is  no  Jewess,  but  an  angel  from  heaven !  Ten 
zecohins  from  my  brave  young  master — ^twenty  from  this  pearl 
of  Zion !  Oh,  happy  day  I  Such  another,  Gurth,  will  redeem 
thy  bondage,  and  make  thee  a  brother  as  free  of  thy  guild  as 
the  best.  And  then  do  I  lay  down  my  swineherd's  horn  and 
staff,  and  take  the  freeman's  sword  and  buckler,  and  follow  my 
young  master  to  the  death,  without  hiding  eitiiier  my  face  or 
my  name.' 


' 


:^ 


CHAPTER  XI 

Ist  Outtano,  Stand,  dr,  and  throw  na  that  yon  have  ahoat  you ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  ait,  and  rifle  yon. 

Spied,  Sir,  we  are  undone  t  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  trayellers  do  fear  so  much. 

VdL  My  Menda 

\ti  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir,  we  are  your  enemies. 

2(1  Oui.  Peace  \  we'll  hear  him. 

M  OuL  Ay,  hy  my  beard,  will  we ; 
For  he's  a  proper  man. 

Tioo  Oentlemen  of  Vercna, 

Thb  noctamal  adyentures  of  Gurth  were  not  yet  concluded ; 
indeed,  he  himself  became  partly  of  that  mind  when,  after 
passing  one  or  two  straggling  houses  which  stood  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  he  found  himself  in  a  deep  lane,  running 
between  two  banks  overgrown  with  hazel  and  holly,  while  here 
and  there  a  dwarf  oak  flung  its  aims  altogether  across  the 
path.  The  lane  was,  moreover,  much  rutted  and  broken  up 
by  the  carriages  which  had  recently  tran^)orted  articles  of 
various  kinds  to  the  tournament;  and  it  was  dark,  for  the 
banks  and  bushes  intercepted  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon. 

From  the  village  were  heard  the  distant  sounds  of  revelry, 
mixed  occasionally  with  loud  laughter,  sometimes  broken  by 
screams,  and  sometimes  by  wild  strains  of  distant  music.  All 
these  sounds,  intimating  the  disorderiy  state  of  the  town, 
crowded  with  military  nobles  and  their  dissolute  attendants, 
gave  Gurth  some  uneasiness.  '  The  Jewess  was  right,'  he  said 
to  himself.  'By  heaven  and  St.  Dunstan,  I  would  I  were  safe 
at  my  journey's  end  with  all  this  treasure  I  Here  are  such 
numbers,  I  will  not  say  of  arrant  thieves,  but  of  errant  knights 
and  errant  squires,  errant  monks  and  errant  minstrels,  errant 
jugglers  and  errant  jesters,  that  a  man  with  a  single  merk 
would  be  in  danger,  much  more  a  poor  swineherd  with  a  whole 
bagful  of  zecchins.     Would  I  were  out  of  the  shade  of  these 
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infernal  bushes,  that  I  might  at  least  see  any  of  St.  Nichc^as's 
clerks  before  they  spring  on  my  shoulders ! ' 

Gurth  accordmgly  hastened  his  pace,  in  order  to  gain  the 
open  common  to  which  the  lane  led,  but  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  accomplish  his  object.  Just  as  he  had  attained  the  upper 
end  of  the  lan^  where  the  underwood  was  thickest,  four  men 
sprung  upon  him,  even  as  his  fears  anticipated,  two  from  each 
side  of  the  road,  and  seized  him  so  fast  that  resistance,  if  at 
first  practicable,  would  haye  been  now  too  late.  'Surrender 
your  charge,'  said  one  of  them ;  '  we  are  the  deliYerers  of  the 
commonwealth,  who  ease  every  man  of  his  burden.' 

'  Tou  should  not  ease  me  of  mine  so  lightly,'  muttered  Gurth, 
whose  surly  honesty  could  not  be  tamed  even  by  the  pressure 
of  immediate  violence,  'had  I  it  but  in  my  power  to  give  three 
strokes  in  its  defence.' 

'We  shall  see  that  presently,' said  the  robber;  and,  speaking 
to  his  companions,  he  added,  '  bring  along  the  knave.  I  see  he 
would  have  his  head  broken  as  well  as  his  purse  cut,  and  so  be 
let  blood  in  two  veins  at  once.' 

Gurth  was  hurried  along  agreeably  to  this  mandate,  and 
having  been  dragged  somewhat  roughly  over  the  bank  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  lane,  found  himself  in  a  straggling  thicket, 
which  lay  betwixt  it  and  the  open  common.  He  was  compelled 
to  follow  hia  rough  conductors  into  the  very  depth  of  this 
cover,  where  they  stopt  unexpectedly  in  an  irregular  open 
space,  free  in  a  great  measure  from  trees,  and  on  which,  there- 
fore, the  beams  of  the  moon  fell  without  much  interruption 
from  boughs  and  leaves.  Here  his  captors  were  joined  by  two 
other  persons,  apparently  belonging  to  the  gang.  They  had 
short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  quartexHitaves  in  their  hands, 
and  Gurth  could  now  observe  that  all  six  wore  visors,  which 
rendered  their  occupation  a  matter  of  no  question,  even  had 
their  former  proceedings  left  it  in  doubt. 

'  What  money  hast  thou,  churl  t '  said  one  of  the  thieves. 

'Thirty  zecchins  of  my  own  property,'  answered  Gurth, 
doggedly. 

'A  forfeit — a  forfeit,'  shouted  the  robbers;  'a  Saxon  hath 
thirty  zecchins,  and  returns  sober  from  a  village!  An  un- 
deniable and  unredeemable  forfeit  of  all  he  hath  about  him.' 

'I  hoarded  it  to  purchase  my  freedom,'  said  Gurth. 

'  Thou  art  an  ass,'  replied  one  of  the  thieves ;  '  three  quarts 
of  double  ale  had  rendered  thee  as  free  as  thy  master,  ay,  and 
freer  too^  if  he  be  a  Saxon  like  thyself.' 
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*A  sad  tnitV  replied  Qmih;  ^but  if  these  same  thirty 
zecchiQB  will  buy  my  freedom  from  you,  imlooee  my  hands  and 
I  will  pay  them  to  you.' 

*  Hol<^'  said  one  who  seemed  to  exercise  some  authority  over 
the  others ;  '  this  bag  which  thou  bearest,  as  I  can  feel  tluough 
thy  cloak,  contains  more  coin  than  thou  hast  told  us  of.' 

'It  is  the  good  knight  my  master's,'  answered  Gurth,  'of 
which,  assuredly,  I  would  not  have  spoken  a  word,  had  you 
been  satisfied  with  working  your  will  upon  mine  own  property.' 

'Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,'  replied  the  robber,  'I  wanant 
thee ;  and  we  worship  not  St.  Nicholas  so  devoutly  but  what 
thy  thirty  zecchins  may  yet  escape,  if  thou  deal  uprightly  with 
us.  Meantime,  render  up  thy  trust  for  the  time.'  So  saying, 
he  took  from  Gurth's  breast  the  large  leathern  pouch,  in  which 
the  purse  given  him  by  Rebecca  was  inclosed,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  zecchins,  and  then  continued  his  interrogation — 
'  Who  is  thy  master) ' 

'  The  Disinherited  Knight,'  said  Gurth. 

'  Whose  good  lance,'  replied  the  robber,  '  won  the  prize  in 
to-day's  tourney  f    What  is  his  name  and  lineage  f ' 

'  It  is  his  pleasure,'  answered  Gurth, '  that  they  be  concealed ; 
and  from  me,  assuredly,  you  will  learn  nought  <^  them.' 

'  What  is  thine  own  name  and  lineage  f ' 

'  To  tell  that,'  said  Gurth,  '  might  reveal  my  master's.' 

'  Thou  art  'a  saucy  groom,'  said  the  robber ;  '  but  of  that 
anon.  How  comes  thy  master  by  this  gold?  is  it  of  his  in- 
heritance, or  by  what  means  hath  it  accrued  to  him  ? ' 

'By  his  good  lance,'  answered  Gurth.  'These  bags  con- 
tain Uie  ransom  of  four  good  horses  and  four  good  suits  of 
armour.' 

'  How  much  is  there  f '  demanded  the  robber. 

'  Two  hundred  zecchins.' 

'Only  two  hundred  zecchins  1'  said  the  bandit;  'your 
master  hath  dealt  liberaUy  by  the  vanquished,  and  put  tiiem 
to  a  cheap  ransom.    Name  those  who  paid  the  gold.' 

Gurth  did  so. 

'  The  armour  and  horse  of  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert — at  what  ransom  were  they  heldf  Thou  seest  thou  canst 
not  deceive  me.' 

'My  master,'  replied  Gurth,  'will  take  nought  from  the 
Templar  save  his  life's-blood.  They  are  on  terms  of  mortal 
defiance,  and  cannot  hold  courteous  intercourse  together.' 

'Indeed  1 '  repeated  the  robber,  and  paused  after  he  had  said 
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the  word.     'And  wbat  wert  thou  now  doing  at  Anhby  with 
such  a  charge  in  thy  custody  f 

'  I  went  thither  to  render  to  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York,'  replied 
Qurth)  'the  price  of  a  suit  of  armour  with  which  he  fitted  my 
master  for  Uus  tournament.' 

'And  how  much  didst  thou  pay  to  Isaaof  Methinks,  to  judge 
by  weighty  there  is  still  two  hundred  zeochins  in  this  pouch.' 

'I  paid  to  Isaac,'  said  the  Saxon,  'eighty  lecchins,  and  he 
restored  me  a  hundred  in  lieu  thereof.' 

'Howl  whatl'  exclaimed  all  the  robbers  at  once;  'daiest 
thou  trifle  with  us,  that  thou  tellest  such  improbable  Ues  t ' 

'  What  I  teU  you,'  said  Gurth,  '  is  as  true  as  the  moon  is  in 
heaven.  You  will  find  the  just  sum  in  a  silken  purse  within 
the  leathern  pouch,  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  gold.' 

'Bethink  thee,  man,'  said  the  Captain,  'thou  speakest  of  a 
Jew— of  an  Israelite,  as  unapt  to  restore  gold  as  the  dry  sand 
of  his  deserts  to  return  the  cup  of  water  which  the  pilgrim  spills 
upon  them.' 

'There  is  no  more  mercy  in  them,'  said  another  of  the 
banditti,  '  than  in  an  unbribed  sherifTs  officer.' 

'  It  is,  however,  as  I  say,'  said  Gurth. 

'  Strike  a  light  instantly,'  said  the  Captain ;  '  I  wUl  examine 
this  said  purse;  and  if  it  be  as  this  fellow  says,  the  Jew's 
bounty  is  little  less  miraculous  than  the  stream  which  relieved 
his  fathers  in  the  wUdemess.' 

A  light  was  procured  accordingly,  and  the  robber  proceeded 
to  examine  the  purse.  The  others  crowded  around  him,  and 
even  two  who  had  hold  of  Gurth  relaxed  their  grasp  while  they 
stretched  their  necks  to  see  the  issue  of  the  search.  Availing 
himself  of  their  negligence,  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength 
and  activity  Gurth  shook  himself  free  of  their  hold,  and  might 
have  escaped,  could  he  have  resolved  to  leave  his  master's  pro- 
perty behind  him.  But  such  was  no  part  of  his  intention.  He 
wrenched  a  quarter«ta£f  from  one  of  the  fellows,  struck  down 
the  Captain,  who  was  altogether  unaware  of  his  purpose,  and 
had  wellnigh  repossessed  himself  of  the  pouch  and  treasure. 
The  thieves,  however,  were  too  nimble  for  him,  and  again 
secured  both  the  bag  and  the  trusty  Gurth. 

'  Knave ! '  said  the  Captain,  getting  up,  '  thou  hast  broken 
my  head,  and  with  other  men  of  our « sort  thou  wouldst 
fare  the  worse  for  thy  insolence.  But  th)>u  shalt  know  thy 
fate  instantly.  First  let  us  speak  of  thy  master;  the  knight's 
matters  must  go  before  the  squire's,  according  to  the  due  order 

•  y 
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of  chiyalxy.  Stand  thou  fast  in  the  meantime;  if  thoa  stir 
again,  thou  shalt  have  that  will  make  thee  quiet  for  thy  life. 
Comntdes ! '  he  then  said,  addressing  his  gang,  '  this  purse  is 
embroidered  with  Hebrew  characters,  and  I  well  believe  the 
yeoman's  tale  is  true.  The  errant  knight,  his  master,  must 
needs  pass  us  toll-free.  He  is  too  like  ourselves  for  us  to  make 
booty  of  him,  since  dogs  should  not  worry  dogs  where  wolves 
and  foxes  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.' 

'Like  us!'  answered  one  of  the  gang;  'I  should  like  to 
hear  how  that  is  made  good.' 

'  Why,  thou  fool,'  answered  the  Captain, '  is  he  not  poor  and 
disinherited  as  we  are  f  Doth  he  not  win  his  substance  at  the 
sword's  point  as  we  do  ?  Hath  he  not  beaten  Front-de-Bcouf 
and  Malvoisin,  even  as  we  would  beat  them  if  we  could  f  Is 
he  not  the  enemy  to  life  and  death  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^ 
whom  we  have  so  much  reason  to  fearf  And  were  all  this 
otherwise^  wouldst  thou  have  us  show  a  worse  oonsdenoe  than 
an  unbeliever,  a  Hebrew  Jew  f ' 

'Nay,  that  were  a  shame,'  muttered  the  other  fellow;  'and 
yet,  when  I  served  in  the  band  of  stout  old  Gandelyn,  we  had 
no  such  scruples  of  conscience.  And  this  insolent  peasant — ^he 
too,  I  warrant  me,  is  to  be  dismissed  scatheless  f ' 

'  Not  if  thou  canst  scathe  him,'  replied  the  Captain.  '  Here^ 
fellow,'  continued  he,  addressing  Qurth,  'canst  thou  use  the 
staff,  that  thou  startst  to  it  so  r^uiily  t ' 

'  I  think,'  said  Qurth,  '  thou  shouldst  be  best  able  to  reply 
to  that  question.' 

'  Nay,  by  my  troth,  thou  gavest  me  a  round  knock,'  replied 
the  Captain ;  'do  as  much  for  this  fellow,  and  thou  shalt  pass 
soot-free ;  and  if  thou  dost  not — ^why,  by  my  faith,  as  thou  art 
such  a  sturdy  knave,  I  think  I  must  pay  tiiy  ransom  myself. 
Take  thy  staf^  Miller,'  he  added,  'and  keep  thj  head ;  and  do 
you  others  let  the  fellow  go,  fuid  give  hun  a  staff — ^there  is 
light  enough  to  lay  on  load  by.' 

The  two  champions,  being  alike  armed  with  quarternitaves, 
stepped  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  in  order  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  moonlight ;  the  thieves  in  the  mean- 
time laughing,  and  crying  to  their  comrade,  'Miller!  beware 
thy  toll-dish.'  The  Miller,  on  the  other  hand,  holding  his 
quarter-staff  by  the  middle,  and  making  it  flourish  round  his 
head  after  the  fashion  which  the  French  call  fadre  le  moulinet^ 
exclaimed  boastfully,  'Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest:  thou 
shalt  feel  the  strengUi  of  a  miller's  thumb  1 ' 
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'  and  I  will  oamie  two  of  my  oomradeB  to  guide  thee  by  the 
best  way  to  thy  master's  pavilion,  and  to  guard  thee  from  night- 
walkers  that  might  have  less  tender  consciences  than  ours; 
for  there  is  many  one  of  them  upon  the  amble  in  such  a  night 
as  this.  Take  heed,  however,'  he  added  sternly;  'remember 
thou  hast. refused  to  tell  thy  name;  ask  not  aiter  ours,  nor 
endeavour  to  discover  who  or  what  we  are,  for,  if  thou  makest 
suoh  an  attempt^  thou  wilt  come  by  worse  fortune  than  has  yet 
befallen  thee.' 

Gurth  thanked  the  Captain  for  his  courtesy,  and  promised 
to  attend  to  his  recommendation.  Two  of  the  outlaws,  taking 
up  their  quarter-staves,  and  desiring  Giurth  to  follow  close  in 
the  rear,  walked  roundly  forward  along  a  bye-path,  which 
traTcrsed  the  thicket  and  the  broken  ground  adjacent  to  it. 
On  the  very  verge  of  the  thicket  two  men  spoke  to  his  con- 
ductors, and  receiving  an  answer  in  a  whisper,  withdrew  into  the 
wood,  and  suffered  them  to  pass  unmolested.  This  circum- 
stance induced  Gurth  to  believe  both  that  the  gang  was  strong 
in  niunbers,  and  that  they  kept  regular  guards  around  their 
place  of  rendezvous. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  open  heath,  where  Gurth  might 
have  had  some  trouble  in  finding  his  road,  the  thieves  guided 
him  straight  forward  to  the  top  of  a  little  eminence,  whence 
he  could  see,  spread  beneath  him  in  the  moonlight,  the  pali- 
sades of  the  lists,  the  gUmmering  pavilions  pitched  at  either 
end,  with  the  pennons  which  adorned  them  fluttering  in  the 
moonbeam,  and  from  which  could  be  heard  the  hum  of  the  song 
with  which  the  sentinels  were  beguiling  their  night-watch. 
Here  the  thieves  stopt. 

'  We  go  with  you  no  farther,'  said  they ;  '  it  were  not  safe 
that  we  should  do  so.  Remember  the  warning  you  have 
received:  keep  secret  what  has  this  night  befallen  you,  and 
you  will  have  no  room  to  repent  it ;  neglect  what  is  now  told 
you,  and  the  Tower  of  London  shall  not  protect  you  against 
our  revenge.' 

*  Good-night  to  you,  kind  sirs,'  said  Gurth ;  '  I  shall  remember 
your  orders,  and  trust  that  there  is  no  offence  in  wishing  you  a 
safer  and  an  honester  trade.' 

Thus  they  parted,  the  outlaws  returning  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  had  come,  and  Gurth  proceeding  to  the  tent 
of  his  master,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  injunction  he 
had  received,  he  communicated  the  whole  adventures  of  the 
evening. 
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The  Diainherited  Knight  was  filled  with  astonishment^  no 
less  at  the  generosity  of  Rebecca,  by  which,  however,  he 
resolved  he  would  not  profit^  than  thieit  of  the  robbers,  to 
whose  profession  such  a  quality  seemed  totally  foreign.  His 
course  of  reflections  upon  these  singular  circumstances  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  taking  repose,  which 
the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day  and  the  propriety  of  refreshing 
himself  for  the  morrow's  encounter  rendered  alike  indispensable. 

The  knight)  therefore,  stretohed  himself  for  repose  upon  a 
rich  couch  with  which  the  tout  was  provided ;  and  the  faithful 
Gurth,  extending  his  hardy  limbs  upon  a  bear-skin  which 
formed  a  sort  of  carpet  to  the  pavUion,  laid  himself  across  ihe 
opening  of  the  tent,  so  that  no  one  oould  enter  without  awaken- 
ing him. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

The  heralds  left  their  pricking  up  and  down^ 
Vow  ringen  tmmpets  loud  toSi  <uarion. 
There  ia  no  more  to  taj,  bnt  east  and  west. 
In  go  the  apearea  sadly  in  the  rest, 
In  goth  the  sharp  .spur  into  the  aide, 
There  see  men  who  can  jnstand  who  can  lide ; 
There  shiyer  shaftee  upon  shieldes  thick, 
He  feeleth  throngh  the  heart-spone  the  prick ; 
Up  spriogen  spearesi  twenty  feet  in  height, 
Oat  flo  the  swordea  to  the  ailyer  bright ; 
The  nebuB  thej  to-hewn  and  to^shrM ; 
Out  borsts  the  blood  with  stem  streamea  red. 

GHA170XB. 

Morning  arose  in  xmolouded  splendour,  ttnd  ere  the  sun  was 
much  aboye  the  horisson  the  idlest  or  the  most  eager  of  the 
spectators  appeared  on  the  oommoui  moving  to  the  lists  as  to  a 
general  centre,  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  situation  for 
viewing  the  continuation  of  the  expected  games. 

The  marshals  and  their  attendants  appeared  next  on  the 
field,  together  with  the  heralds,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  names  of  the  knights  who  intended  to  just^  with  the  side 
which  each  chose  to  espouse.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution, 
in  order  to  secure  equality  betwixt  the  two  bodies  who  should 
be  opposed  to  each  other. 

According  to  due  formality,  the  Disinherited  Knight  was  to 
be  considered  as  leader  of  the  one  body,  while  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert^  who  had  been  rated  as  having  done  second-best  in 
the  preceding  day,  was  named  first  champion  of  the  other 
band.  Those  who  had  concurred  in  the  challenge  adhered  to 
his  party,  of  course,  excepting  only  Balph  de  Yipont^  whom  his 
fall  had  rendered  unfit  so  soon  to  put  on  his  armour.  There 
was  no  want  of  distinguished  and  noble  candidates  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  on  either  side. 

In  fact^  although  the  .general  tournament,  in  which  all 
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knights  fought  at  once,  was  more  dangerous  than  single 
encounters,  they  were,  nevertheless,  more  frequented  and 
practised  hj  the  chivalry  of  the  age.  Many  knights,  who 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  skill  to  defy  a  single 
adversary  of  high  reputation,  were,  nevertheless,  desirous  of 
displaying  their  valour  in  tlxe  general  combat,  where  they 
might  meet  others  with  whom  they  were  more  upon  an 
equality.  On  the  present  occasion,  about  fifty  knights  were 
inscribed  as  desirous  of  combating  upon  each  side,  when  the 
marshals  declared  that  no  more  could  be  admitted,  to  the 
disappointment  of  several  who  were  too  late  in  preferring  their 
claim  to  be  included. 

About  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  the  whole  plain  was  crowded 
with  horsemen,  horsewomen,  and  foot-passengers,  hastening  to 
the  tournament ;  and  shortly  after,  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets 
announced  Prince  John  and  his  retinue,  attended  by  many  of 
those  knights  who  meant  to  take  share  in  the  game,  as  well  as 
others  who  had  no  such  intention. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  Cedrio  the  Saxon,  with  the  Lady 
Rowena,  unattended,  however,  by  Athelstane.  This  Saxon  loid 
had  arrayed  his  tall  and  strong  person  in  armour,  in  order  to 
take  his  place  among  the  combatants;  and,  considerably  to 
the  surprise  of  Oedric,  had  chosen  to  enlist  himself  oa  the  part 
of  the  Knight  Templar.  The  Saxon,  indeed,  had  remonstrated 
strongly  with  his  friend  upon  the  injudicious  choice  he  had 
made  of  his  party;  but  he  had  only  received  that  sort  of 
answer  usually  given  by  those  who  are  more  obstinate  in 
following  their  own  course  than  strong  in  justifying  it. 

His  best)  if  not  his  only,  reason  for  adhering  to  the  party  of 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^  Athelstane  had  the  prudence  to  keep 
to  himself.  Though  his  apathy  of  disposition  prevented  his 
taking  any  means  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Lady  Rowena, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  insensible  to  her  charms, 
and  considered  his  union  with  her  as  a  matter  already  fixed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  assent  of  Cedrio  and  her  other  friends. 
It  had  therefore  been  with  smothered  displeasure  that  the 
proud  though  indolent  Lord  of  Coningsbuigh  beheld  the  victor 
of  the  preceding  day  select  Rowena  as  the  object  of  that 
honour  which  it  became  his  privilege  to  confer.  In  order  to 
punish  him  for  a  preference  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  his 
own  suit,  Athelstane,  confident  of  his  strength,  and  to  whom 
his  flatterers,  at  least,  ascribed  great  skill  in  arms,  had  de- 
termined not  only  to  deprive  the  Disinherited  ELnight  of  his 
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powerful  Buocour,  but»  if  an  opportunity  should  occur,  to  make 
him  feel  the  weight  of  his  battle-axe. 

De  Braoy,  and  other  knights  attached  to  Prince  John,  in 
obedience  to  a  hint  from  hun,  had  joined  the  party  of  the 
challengers,  John  being  desirous  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
TictoxT  to  that  side.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other  knights, 
both  English  and  Norman,  natives  and  strangers,  took  part 
against  &e  challengers,  the  more  readily  that  the  opposite 
band  was  to  be  led  by  so  distinguished  a  champion  as  tiie  Dis- 
inherited Knight  had  approyed  himself. 

As  soon  as  Prince  John  observed  that  the  destined  Queen  of 
the  day  had  arrived  upon  the  field,  assuming  that  air  of  court- 
esy which  sat  well  upon  him  when  he  was  pleased  to  exhibit 
it>  he  rode  forward  to  meet  her,  doffed  his  bonnet^  and,  alight- 
ing from  his  horse,  assisted  the  Lady  Bowena  from  her  saddle, 
wiole  his  foUowers  tmcoveied  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  dismounted  to  hold  her  palh^y. 

'It  is  thus,'  said  Prince  John,  'that  we  set  the  dutiful 
example  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  and  are 
ourselves  her  guide  to  the  throne  which  she  must  this  day 
occupy.  Ladies,'  he  said,  'attend  your  Queen,  as  you  wish  in 
your  turn  to  be  distinguished  by  like  honours.' 

So  saying,  the  Prince  marshalled  Bowena  to  the  seat  of 
honour  opposite  his  own,  while  the  fairest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  present  crowded  after  her  to  obtain  places  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  temporary  sovereign. 

No  sooner  was  Bowena  seated  than  a  burst  of  music,  half- 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  greeted  her  new 
dignity.  Meantime,  the  sun  shone  fierce  and  bright  upon  the 
polished  arms  of  the  knights  of  either  side,  who  crowded  the 
opposite  extremities  of  Uie  lists,  and  held  eager  conference 
together  concerning  the  best  mode  of  arranging  their  line  of 
battle  and  supporting  the  conflict 

The  heralds  then  proclaimed  silence  until  the  laws  of  the 
tourney  should  be  rehearsed.  These  were  calculated  in  some 
degree  to  abate  the  dangers  of  the  day — a  precaution  the  more 
necessary  as  the  conflict  was  to  be  maintained  with  sharp 
swords  and  pointed  lances. 

The  champions  were  therefore  prohibited  to  Oirust  with 
the  sword,  and  were  confined  to  striking.  A  knight,  it  was 
announced,  might  use  a  mace  or  battle-axe  at  pleasure ;  but  the 
dagger  was  a  prohibited  weapon.  A  knight  unhorsed  might 
renew  the  fight  on  foot  with  any  other  on  the  opposite  side  in 
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the  flame  predioament;  but  moanted  honemen  were  in  that 
oaae  forbidden  to  aasail  hun.  When  any  knight  oonld  fcyroe 
his  antagcmist  to  the  extremity  of  the  liatS)  ao  as  to  touch  the 
palisade  with  his  person  or  arms,  such  opponent  was  obliged  to 
yield  himself  vanquished,  and  his  armour  and  horse  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.  A  knight  thus  over- 
come was  not  permitted  to  take  further  share  in  the  combat. 
If  any  combatant  was  struck  down,  and  unable  to  recover  his 
feet,  his  squire  or  page  might  enter  the  lists  and  drag  his 
master  out  of  the  press;  but  in  that  case  the  knight  was 
adjudged  vanquisheo,  and  his  anns  and  horse  dedaml  for- 
feited. The  combat  was  to  cease  as  soon  as  Prince  John 
should  throw  down  his  leading  8ta£^  or  truncheon — another 
precaution  usuall  v  taken  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  efiVision  of 
blood  by  the  too  long  endurance  of  a  sport  so  desperate.  Any 
knight  breaking  the  rules  of  the  tournament,  or  othenrise 
transgressing  the  rules  of  honourable  chivalry,  was  liable  to 
be  stript  of  his  aims,  and,  having  his  shield  reversed,  to  be 
placed  in  that  posture  astride  upon  the  bars  of  the  palisadCy 
and  exposed  to  public  derision,  in  punishment  of  his  un- 
knightly  conduct  Having  announced  these  precautions,  the 
heralds  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  each  good  knight  to 
do  his  duty,  and  te  merit  favour  from  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
and  Love. 

This  proclamation  having  been  made,  the  heralds  withdrew 
to  their  stations.  The  knights,  entering  at  either  end  of  the 
liste  in  long  procession,  arranged  themselves  in  a  double  file, 
precisely  opposite  to  each  other,  the  leader  of  each  party  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  foremost  rank,  a  post  which  he  did  not 
occupy  until  each  had  carefully  airan^^ed  the  ranks  of  his  party, 
and  stationed  every  one  in  his  place. 

It  was  a  goodly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  anxious,  si^t  to 
behold  so  many  gallant  champions,  mounted  bravely  and 
armed  richly,  stand  ready  prepaid  for  an  encounter  so  formid- 
able, seated  on  their  war-saddles  like  so  many  piUars  of  iron, 
and  awaiting  the  signal  of  encounter  with  the  same  ardour 
as  their  generous  steeds,  which,  by  neighing  and  pawing  the 
ground,  gave  signal  of  their  impatience. 

As  yet  ithe  knighte  held  tiieir  long  lances  upright^  their 
bright  pointe  ^iancing  to  the  sun,  and  the  streamers  with 
which  they  were  decorated  fluttering  over  the  plumage  of  the 
helmets.  Thus  they  remained  while  the  marshals  of  the  field 
surveyed  their  ranks  with  the  -utmost  exactness,  lest  either 
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party  had  more  or  fewer  than  the  appointed  number.  The 
tale  vas  foond  exactly  complete.  The  marshals  then  with- 
drew from  the  listsi  and  William  de  Wjril,  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  pronounced  the  aignal  words — '  Laiuez  aUer  / '  The 
trumpets  sounded  as  he  sp^e ;  the  spears  of  the  champions 
were  at  once  lowered  and  placed  in  the  rests ;  the  spurs  were 
dashed  into  the  flanks  of  the  horses;  and  the  two  foremost 
ranks  of  either  party  rushed  upon  each  other  in  full  gallop, 
and  met  in  the  middle  of  the  lists  with  a  shock  the  sound  of 
which  was  heard  at  a  mile's  distance.  The  rear  rank  of  each 
party  adyanced  at  a  slower  pace  to  sustain  the  defeated,  and 
follow  up  the  success  of  the  victors,  of  their  party. 

The  consequences  of  the  encounter  were  not  instantly  seen, 
for  the  dust  raised  by  the  trampling  of  so  many  steeds  dark- 
ened the  air,  and  it  was  a  minute  ere  the  anxious  spectators 
could  see  the  fate  of  the  encounter.  When  the  fight  became 
visible,  half  the  knights  on  each  side  were  dismounted — some  by 
the  dfficterity  of  their  adversary's  lance ;  some  by  the  superior 
weight  and  strength  of  opponents,  which  had  home  down  both 
horse  and  man ;  some  lay  stretched  on  earth  as  if  never  more 
to  rise ;  some  had  already  gained  their  f eet»  and  were  closing 
hand  to  hand  with  those  of  their  antagonists  who  w^re  in  the 
same  predicament;  and  several  on  both  sides,  who  had  received 
wounds  by  which  they  were  disabled,  were  stopping  their 
blood  by  tneir  scarfs,  and  endeavouring  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  tumult.  The  mounted  knights,  whose  lances  had 
been  almost  all  broken  by  the  fury  of  tiie  encounter,  were 
now  doeely  engaged  with  their  swords,  shouting  their  warHiries, 
and  exchanging  buffets,  as  if  honour  and  life  depended  on  the 
issue  of  the  combat. 

The  tumult  was  presently  increased  by  the  advance  of  the 
second  rank  on  either  side,  which,  acting  as  a  reserve,  now 
rushed  on  to  aid  their  companions.  The  followers  of  Brian  de 
Bois-Ouilbert  shouted— '^a  /  £eau-9eant  /  Becnt-ieasU  /*  For 
the  Temple  !  For  the  Temple ! '  The  opposite  party  shouted 
in  answer — '  Deadiehado  I  Deidichado  ! '  which  watchword  they 
took  from  the  motto  upon  their  leader's  shield. 

The  champions  thus  encountering  each  other  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  with  alternate  success,  the  tide  of  battle 
seemed  to  flow  now  toward  the  southern,  now  toward  the 

*  Btem-maiia  wm  the  uune  of  the  Templan'  banner,  which  vm  half  Uaek,  half 
white,  to  Intimate,  It  la  lald,  that  Uiey  weze  candid  and  lUr  towaida  Ghrlatianai  but 
Uacdc  and  tenlhle  towaida  Inlldela. 
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norihern,  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  the  one  or  the  other  |Mutj 
prevailed.  Meantime  the  dang  of  the  blows  and  the  shouts 
of  the  combatants  mixed  fearfully  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets,  and  drowned  the  groans  of  those  who  fell,  and  lay 
rolling  defenceless  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses.  The 
splendid  armour  of  the  combatants  was  now  defaced  with  dust 
and  blood,  and  gave  way  at  every  stroke  of  the  sword  and 
battle-axe.  The  gay  plumage,  shorn  from  the  crests,  drifted 
upon  the  breeze  like  snowflakes.  All  that  was  beautiful  and 
graceful  in  the  martial  array  had  disappeared,  and  what 
was  now  visible  was  only  calculated  to  awake  tenor  or 
compassion. 

Yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  not  only  the  vulgar 
spectators,  who  are  naturally  attracted  by  sights  of  honor,  but 
even  the  ladies  of  distinction,  who  crowded  the  galleries,  saw 
the  conflict  with  a  thrilling  interest  certainly,  but  without  a 
wish  to  withdraw  their  eyes  from  a  sight  so  terrible.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  a  fair  cheek  might  tura  pale,  or  a  faint  scream 
might  be  heard,  as  a  lover,  a  brother,  or  a  husband  was  struck 
from  his  horse.  But,  in  general,  the  ladies  around  encouraged 
the  combatants,  not  only  by  clapping  their  hands  and  waving 
their  veils  and  kerchiefs,  but  even  by  exclaiming,  'Brave  lance! 
Good  sword ! '  when  any  successful  thrust  or  blow  took  place 
under  their  observation. 

Such  being  the  interest  taken  by  the  fair  sex  in  this  bloody 
game,  that  of  the  men  is  the  more  easily  imderstood.  It 
showed  itself  in  loud  acclamations  upon  every  change  of  for- 
tune, while  all  eyes  were  so  riveted  on  the  lists  that  the  specta- 
tors seemed  as  if  they  themselves  had  dealt  and  received  the 
blows  which  were  there  so  freely  bestowed.  And  between 
every  pause  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  heralds,  exclaiming, 
'  Fight  on,  brave  knights !  Man  dies,  but  glory  lives  I  Fight 
on;  death  is  better  than  defeat!  Fight  on,  brave  knights! 
for  bright  eyes  behold  your  deeds ! ' 

Amid  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  combat,  the  eyes  of  all 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  leaders  of  each  band,  who^  mingling 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  encouraged  their  companions  boUi  by 
voice  and  example.  Both  displayed  great  feats  of  gallantry, 
nor  did  either  Bois-Guilbert  or  the  Disinherited  Knight  find  in 
the  ranks  opposed  to  them  a  champion  who  could  be  tenned 
their  unquestioned  match.  They  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
single  out  each  other,  spurred  by  mutual  animosity,  and  aware 
that  the  fall  of  either  leader  might  be  considered  as  decisive  of 
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victoiy.  Such,  however,  was  the  crowd  and  oonfuBion  that, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  confliot,  their  efforts  to  meet  were 
imaTailing;  and  they  were  repeatedly  separated  by  the  eager- 
ness of  their  followers,  each  of  whom  was  anxious  to  win  honour 
by  measuring  his  strength  against  the  leader  of  the  opposite 
party. 

But  when  the  field  became  thin  by  the  numbers  on  either 
side  who  had  yielded  themselyes  yanquished,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  or  been  otherwise  rendered 
incapable  of  continuing  the  strife,  the  Templar  and  the  Disin- 
herited Ejiight  at  length  encountered  hand  to  hand,  with  all 
the  fury  that  mortal  animosity,  joined  to  rivalry  of  honour, 
could  inspire.  Such  was  the  address  of  each  in  parrying  and 
striking,  that  the  spectators  broke  forth  into  a  unanimous 
and  inyoluntaiy  shout,  expressiye  of  their  delight  and  ad- 
miration. 

But  at  this  moment  the  party  of  the  Disinherited  Knight 
had  the  worst ;  the  gigantic  arm  of  Front-de-Boeuf  on  the  one 
flank,  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  Athelstane  on  the  other, 
bearing  down  and  dicfpersing  those  immediately  exposed  to 
them.  Finding  themselyes  heei  from  their  immediate  antago- 
nists, it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  both  these  knights  at  Qi» 
same  instant  that  they  would  render  the  most  decisive  advan- 
tage to  their  party  by  aiding  the  Templar  in  his  contest  with 
his  rival  Turning  their  horses,  therefore,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  Norman  spurred  against  the  Disinherited  Knight  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Saxon  on  the  other.  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  object  of  this  unequal  and  unexpected  assault 
C(yuld  have  sustained  it,  had  he  not  been  warned  by  a  general 
cry  from  the  spectators,  who  could  not  but  take  interest  in  one 
exposed  to  such  disadvantage. 

'Beware  I  bewarel  Sir  Disinherited! 'was  shouted  so  univerB- 
ally  that  the  knight  became  aware  of  his  danger;  and  striking 
a  full  blow  at  the  Templar,  he  reined  back  his  steed  in  the 
same  moment,  so  as  to  escape  the  change  of  Athelstane  and 
Front-de-BoBuf .  These  knights,  therefore,  their  aim  being  thus 
eluded,  rushed  from  opposite  sides  betwixt  the  object  of  their 
attack  and  the  Tempkur,  almost  running  their  horses  against 
each  other  ere  they  could  stop  their  career.  Recovering  their 
horses,  however,  and  wheeling  them  round,  the  whole  three 
pursued  their  united  purpose  of  bearing  to  the  earth  the  Dis* 
inherited  Knight. 

Nothing  could  have   saved    him    except  the  remarkable 
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strengih  and  activity  of  the  noble  hone  which  he  had  won  oa 
the  preceding  day. 

Thia  stood  him  in  the  more  stead,  as  the  horse  of  Bois-Gnil- 
bert  was  wounded,  and  those  of  Frontde-Boeuf  and  Athelstane 
were  both  tired  with  the  weight  of  their  gigantic  masters^  clad 
in  complete  armour,  and  with  the  preceding  exertions  c^  the 
day.  The  masterly  horsemanship  of  the  Disinherited  Knight^ 
and  the  activity  of  the  noble  animal  which  he  mounted,  enabled 
him  for  a  few  minutes  to  keep  at  sword's  point  his  three  anta- 
gonists, turning  and  wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a  hawk  upon 
the  wing^  keeping  his  enemies  as  far  separate  as  he  could,  and 
rushing  now  against  the  one,  now  against  the  other,  dealing 
sweeping  blows  with  his  sword,  without  waiting  to  receive  those 
which  were  aimed  at  him  in  return. 

But  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applauses  of  his  dex- 
terity, it  was  evident  that  he  must  at  last  be  overpowered; 
and  tiie  nobles  around  Prince  John  implored  him  with  one 
voice  to  throw  down  his  warder,  and  to  save  so  brave  a  knight 
from  the  disgrace  of  being  overcome  by  odds. 

'Not  I,  by  the  light  of  Heaven!'  answered  Prince  John; 
'this  same  springal,  who  conceals  his  name  and  despises  our 
proffered  hospitality,  hath  already  gained  one  prise,  and  may 
now  afford  to  let  others  have  their  turn.'  As  he  spoke  thus, 
an  unexpected  incident  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

There  was  among  the  ranks  of  the  Disinherited  Knight  a 
champion  in  black  armour,  moimted  on  a  black  horse,  lax^  of 
size,  tall,  and  to  all  appearance  powerful  and  strong,  like  the 
rider  by  whom  he  was  mounted.  This  knight^  who  bore  on  his 
shield  no  device  of  any  kind,  had  hitherto  evinced  very  littie 
interest  in  the  event  of  the  fight^  beating  off  with  seeming  ease 
those  combatants  who  attacked  him,  but  neither  pursuing  his 
advantages  nor  himself  assailing  any  one.  In  shorty  he  had 
hitherto  acted  the  part  rather  of  a  spectator  than  of  a  party  in 
the  tournament,  a  circumstance  whicdi  procured  him  among  the 
spectators  the  name  of  Le  Ncir  FainecuU^  or  the  Black  Slu^ard. 

At  once  this  kmght  seemed  to  throw  aside  his  apathy,  when 
he  discovered  the  leader  of  his  party  so  hard  bested ;  for,  setting 
spurs  to  his  honse,  which  was  quite  fresh,  he  oame  to  bis  assist- 
ance like  a  thimderbolt,  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  like  a  tran^et- 
call,  ^DesdichadOf  to  the  rescue  1'  It  was  high  time;  for, 
whUe  the  Disinherited  Knight  was  pressing  upon  the  Templar, 
Front-de-B(Buf  had  got  nigh  to  him  with  his  uplifted  sword ; 
but  ere  the  blow  could  descend,  the  Sable  Knight  dealt  a  stroke 
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im  his  head,  which,  glancing  from  the  pohahed  hebnet,  lighted 
irith  Tiolenoe  scarcely  ahated  on  the  ohamfran  of  the  steed,  and 
Front^e-BoBuf  roUed  on  the  ground,  both  horse  and  man 
equally  stonnad  by  the  fury  of  the  blow.  Le  Noir  Fameamt 
then  turned  his  hcwse  upon  Athelstane  of  Goningsburgh ;  and 
his  own  swoid  having  been  broken  in  hia  encounter  with  Front- 
de-B(Buf ,  he  wrenched  from  the  hand  of  the  bulky  Saxon  the 
battle-axe  which  he  wielded,  and,  like  one  ^miliar  with  the  use 
of  the  weapon,  bestowed  him  such  a  blow  upon  the  crest  that 
Athelstane  also  lay  senseless  on  the  field.  Having  achieved 
this  double  feat,  for  which  he  was  the  more  highly  applauded 
that  it  was  totally  unexpected  from  him,  the  knight  seemed  to 
resume  the  sluggishness  of  his  character,  returning  calmly  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  leaving  his  leader  to  cope 
as  he  best  could  with  Brian  de  Boia-Guilbert.  This  was  no 
longer  matter  of  00  much  difficulty  as  formerly.  The  Templar's 
horse  had  bled  much,  and  gave  way  under  the  shock  of  the 
Disinherited  Knight's  dhaige.  Brian  de  Bois^luilbert  roUed  on 
the  field,  encumbered  with  the  sturup,  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  draw  his  foot.  His  antagonist  sprung  from  horse- 
back, waved  his  fatal  sword  over  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and 
conmianded  him  to  yield  himself;  when  Prince  John,  more 
moved  by  the  Templar's  dangerous  situation  than  he  had  been 
by  that  of  his  rival,  saved  bun  the  mortification  of  confessing 
himself  vanquished,  by  castmg  down  his  warder  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  conflict. 

It  was,  indeed,  only  the  relics  and  embers  of  the  fight  which 
continued  to  bum ;  for  of  the  few  knights  who  still  continued 
in  the  lists,  the  greater  part  had,  by  tacit  consent,  forborne  the 
conflict  for  some  time,  leaving  it  to  be  determined  by  the  strife 
of  l^e  leaders. 

The  squires,  who  had  found  it  a  matter  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty to  attend  their  masters  during  the  engagement,  now 
thrcmged  into  the  lists  to  pay  their  dutiful  attendance  to  the 
wounded,  who  were  removed  with  the  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  pavilions,  or  to  the  quarters  prepared 
for  them  in  the  adjoining  village. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  one 
of  the  most  gallantly  contested  tournaments  of  that  age ;  for 
although  only  four  kni^^ts,  including  one  who  was  smothered 
by  the  heat  of  his  armour,  had  died  upon  the  field,  yet  upwards 
of  thirty  were  desperately  wounded,  four  or  five  of  whom  never 
recovered.    Several  more  were  disabled  for  life ;  and  those  who 
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Mcaped  beet  carried  the  marks  of  the  oonfliot  to  the  grave  with 
them.  Henoe  it  is  always  mentioDed  in  the  old  reooidB  as  the 
'  gentle  and  joyous  passage  of  arms  of  Ashby.' 

It  being  now  the  duty  of  Prinoe  John  to  name  the  knight 
who  had  done  best,  he  determined  that  the  honour  of  the  day 
remained  with  the  knight  whom  the  popular  voioe  had  termed 
Le  N<A/r  Fatneant,  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Prince,  in  im- 
peachment of  this  decree,  that  the  victory  had  been  in  fkct  won 
by  the  Disinherited  Knight,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had 
overoome  six  champions  with  his  own  hand,  and  who  had  finally 
unhorsed  and  struck  down  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party. 
But  Prince  John  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Disinherited  Knight  and  his  parly  had  lost  ti^e  day 
but  for  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Knight  of  the  Bla<Jc 
Armour,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  persisted  in  awarding  the  priie. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  however,  the  knight  thus 
preferred  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  left  the  lists 
immediately  when  the  conflict  ceased,  and  had  been  observed 
by  some  spectators  to  move  down  one  of  the  forest  glades  with 
the  same  slow  pace  and  listless  and  indifferent  manner  which 
had  procured  him  the  epithet  of  the  Black  Sluggard.  After 
he  had  been  summoned  twice  by  sound  of  trumpet  and 
proclamation  of  the  heralds,  it  became  necessary  to  name 
another  to  receive  the  honours  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him.  Prince  John  had  now  no  further  excuse  for  resisting  the 
chum  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  whom,  therefore,  he  named 
the  champion  of  the  day. 

Through  a  field  slippery  with  blood  and  encumbered  with 
broken  armour  and  the  bodies  of  slain  and  wounded  horses, 
the  marshals  of  the  lists  again  conducted  the  victor  to  the  foot 
of  Prince  John's  throne. 

'  Disinherited  Knight,'  said  Prince  John,  '  since  by  that  title 
only  you  will  consent  to  be  known  to  us,  we  a  second  time 
award  to  you  the  honours  of  this  tournament,  and  announce 
to  you  your  right  to  claim  and  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  the  chaplet  of  honour  which  your 
valour  has  justly  deserved.' 

The  Knight  bowed  lowand  gracefully,  but  returned  no  answer. 

While  the  trumpets  sounded,  whUe  the  heralds  strained 
their  voices  in  proclaiming  honour  to  the  brave  and  glory  to 
the  victor,  while  ladies  waved  their  silken  kerchiefs  and  em- 
broidered veils,  and  while  all  ranks  joined  in  a  clamorous  shout 
of  exultation,  the  marBhals  conducted  the  Disinherited  Knight 
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acroBS  the  lists  to  the  foot  of  that  throne  of  honour  whioh  was 
occupied  by  the  Lady  Bowena. 

On  the  lower  step  of  this  throne  the  champion  was  made  to 
kneel  down.  Indeed,  his  whole  action  since  the  fight  had  ended 
seemed  rather  to  have  been  upon  the  impulse  of  those  around 
him  than  from  his  own  free  will ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he 
tottered  as  thej  guided  him  the  second  time  across  the  lists. 
Rowena,  descending  from  her  station  with  a  graceful  and 
dignified  step,  was  about  to  place  the  chaplet  which  she  held 
in  her  hand  upon  the  helmet  of  the  champion,  when  the 
marshals  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  '  It  must  not  be  thus ;  his 
head  must  be  bare.'  The  knight  muttered  faintly  a  few  words, 
which  were  lost  in  the  hollow  of  his  helmet ;  but  their  purport 
seemed  to  be  a  desire  that  his  casque  might  not  be  removed. 

Whether  from  love  of  form  or  from  curiosity,  the  marshals 
paid  no  attention  to  his  expressions  of  reluctance,  but  unhelmed 
him  by  cutting  the  laces  of  his  casque,  and  undoing  the  fastening 
of  his  gorget.  When  the  helmet  was  removed,  the  well-formed 
yet  sun-burnt  features  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  were 
seen,  amidst  a  profusion  of  short  bar  hair.  His  countenance 
was  as  pale  as  death,  and  marked  in  <me  or  two  places  with 
streaks  of  blood. 

Bowena  had  no  sooner  beheld  him  than  she  uttered  a  faint 
shriek ;  but  at  once  summoning  up  the  eneigy  of  her  disposition, 
and  compelling  herself,  as  it  were,  to  proceed,  while  her  frame 
yet  trembled  with  the  violence  of  sudden  emotion,  she  placed 
upon  the  drooping  head  of  the  victor  the  splendid  cliaplet 
which  was  the  destined  reward  of  the  dinr,  and  pronounced  in 
a  clear  and  distinct  tone  these  words :  '  I  bestow  on  thee  this 
chaplet,  Sir  Knight^  as  the  meed  of  valour  assigned  to  this 
day's  victor.'  Here  she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  firmly 
added,  'And  upon  brows  more  worthy  could  a  wreath  of 
chivalry  never  be  placed  I ' 

The  knight  stooped  his  head  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
lovely  Sovereign  by  whom  his  valour  had  been  rewarded ;  and 
then,  sinking  yet  farther  forward,  lay  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

There  was  a  general  consternation.  Oedric,  who  had  been 
struck  mute  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  banished  son, 
now  rushed  forward,  as  if  to  separate  him  from  Bowena.  But 
this  had  been  already  accomplished  by  the  marshals  of  the 
field,  who,  guessing  the  cause  of  Ivanhoe's  swoon,  had  hastened 
to  undo  his  armour,  and  found  that  the  head  of  a  lance  had 
penetrated  his  breastplate  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  his  side. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

'  HeroeB,  approaoh  1 '  Atridea  thus  aloud ; 
'  Stand  foTxa  distiiigiiiah'd  from  the  drcling  crowd, 
Te  who  by  skill  or  manly  force  may  claim 
Your  riyils  to  snrpaM  and  merit  l«ne. 
This  cow,  worth  twmty  oxen,  ia  decreed 
For  him  who  farthest  sends  the  winged  reed.'  , 

Iliad. 

Thb  name  of  lyaohoe  was  no  sooner  pronounced  than  it  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth  with  all  the  celeritj  with  which  eager- 
ness could  iyoayej  and  curiosity  receive  it.  It  was  not  long 
ere  it  reached  the  circle  of  the  Prince,  whose  brow  darkened  as 
he  heard  the  news.  Looking  around  him,  howeyer,  with  an 
air  of  scorn,  '  My  lords,'  said  he,  '  and  especially  you,  Sir  Prior, 
what  think  ye  of  the  doctrine  the  learned  tell  us  cono^ning 
innate  attniotions  and  antipathies  t  Methinks  that  I  felt  the 
presence  of  my  brother's  minion,  even  when  I  least  guessed 
whom  yonder  suit  of  armour  inclosed.' 

'  Front-de-B(Buf  must  prepare  to  restore  bis  fief  of  lyanhoe,' 
said  De  Bracy,  who,  having  dischaiged  his  part  honourably  in 
the  tournament^  had  laid  his  shield  and  helmet  aside,  and  again 
mingled  with  the  Prince's  retinue. 

'  Ay,  answered  Waldemar  Fitsurse,  '  this  gallant  is  likely  to 
reclaim  the  castle  and  manor  which  Richard  assigned  to  him, 
and  which  your  Highness's  generosity  has  since  given  to 
FrontHle-BoBuf.' 

' Front-de-B(Buf,'  replied  John,  'is  a  man  more  willing  to 
swallow  three  manors  such  as  Ivanhoe  than  to  disgorge  one  of 
them.  For  the  rest>  sirs,  I  hope  none  here  will  deny  my  right 
to  confer  the  fiefs  of  the  crown  upon  the  faithful  followers  who 
are  around  me,  and  ready  to  perform  the  usual  military  service, 
in  the  room  of  those  who  have  wandered  to  foreign  countries, 
and  can  neither  render  homage  nor  service  when  (»dled  upon.' 

The  audience  were  too  much  interested  in  the  question  not 
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to  pronounoe  the  Prinoe's  assumed  right  altogether  indubitable. 
*  A  generous  Prince  I  a  most  noble  Lord,  who  thus  takes  upon 
himself  the  task  of  rewarding  his  faithful  followers  ! ' 

Such  were  the  words  which  burst  from  the  train,  expectants 
all  of  them  of  similar  grants  at  the  expense  of  King  Richard's 
followers  and  fayouiites,  if  indeed  they  had  not  as  yet  received 
such.  Prior  Aymer  also  assented  to  the  general  proposition, 
obseiring,  however,  '  That  the  blessed  Jerusalem  could  not  in- 
deed be  termed  a  foreign  country.  She  was  commtmiii  mater — 
the  mother  of  all  Christians.  But  he  saw  not,'  he  declared, 
'  how  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  could  plead  any  advantage  from 
this,  since  he  (the  Prior)  was  assured  that  the  crusaders  under 
Richard  had  never  proceeded  much  farther  than  Askalon, 
which,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  a  town  of  the  Philistines, 
and  entitled  to  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  Holy  City.' 

Waldemar,  whose  curiosity  had  led  him  towards  the  place 
where  Ivanhoe  had  ftdlen  to  the  ground,  now  returned.  '  The 
gallant,'  said  he,  '  is  likely  to  give  your  Highness  little  disturb- 
ance, and  to  leave  Fron^de-BoBuf  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his 
gains ;  he  is  severely  wounded.' 

'  Whatever  becomes  of  him,'  said  Prince  John,  '  he  is  victor 
of  the  day ;  and  were  he  tenfold  our  enemy,  or  the  devoted 
friend  of  our  brother,  which  is  perhaps  the  same,  his  wounds 
must  be  looked  to ;  our  own  physician  shall  attend  him.' 

A  stem  smUe  curled  the  Prince's  lip  as  he  spoke.  Waldemar 
Fitzurse  hastened  to  reply  that  Ivanhoe  was  already  removed 
from  the  lists,  and  in  the  custody  of  his  friends. 

'  I  was  somewhat  afflicted,'  he  said,  '  to  see  the  grief  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  whose  sovereignty  of  a  day  this 
event  has  changed  into  mourning.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
moved  by  a  woman's  lament  for  her  lover,  but  this  same  Lady 
Bowena  suppressed  her  sorrow  with  such  dignity  of  manner 
that  it  could  only  be  discovered  by  her  folded  hands  and  her 
tearless  eye,  whidh  trembled  as  it  remained  fixed  on  the  lifeless 
form  before  her.' 

'Who  is  this  Lady  Bowena,'  said  Prince  John,  'of  whcMU  we 
have  heard  so  much  t ' 

'A  Saxon  heiress  of  hige  iweBsionn,'  tvplied  tiie  Prior 
Aymer;  'arose  of  loveliness,  and  a  jewel  of  wealth;  thef^drest 
among  a  thousand,  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  and  a  cluster  of 
camphire.' 

'We  shall  cheer  her  sorrows,'  said  Prince  John,  'and  amend 
her  blood,  by  wedding  her  to  a  Norman.    She  seems  a  minor, 
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and  must  therefore  be  at  our  royal  disix»al  in  marriage.  How 
eayat  thou,  De  Braoyf  What  thinkBt  thou  of  gaining  fair 
lands  and  livingB,  by  wedding  a  Saxon,  after  the  faahion  of  the 
followers  of  the  Conqueror  T 

'  If  the  lands  are  to  my  liking,  my  lord/  answered  De  Bracy, 
'  it  will  be  hard  to  displease  me  with  a  bride ;  and  deeply  will 
I  hold  myself  bound  to  your  Highness  for  a  good  deed,  which 
will  fulfil  all  promises  made  in  favour  of  your  seryant  and  vassal.' 

'We  will  not  foiget  it,'  said  Prince  John;  'and  that  we 
may  instantly  go  to  work,  oommand  our  seneschal  presently  to 
order  the  attendance  of  the  Lady  Bowena  and  her  company — 
that  is,  the  rude  churi  her  guaidian,  and  the  Saxon  ox  whom 
the  Black  Knight  struck  down  in  the  tournament — ^upon  this 
evening's  banquet.  De  Bigot,'  he  added  to  his  seneschal, '  thou 
wilt  word  this  our  second  summons  so  courteously  as  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  these  Saxons,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them 
again  to  refuse ;  although,  by  the  bones  of  Bedket,  courtesy  to 
them  is  casting  pearls  before  swine.' 

Prince  John  had  proceeded  thus  ftur,  and  was  about  to  give 
the  signal  for  retiring  from  the  lists,  when  a  small  billet  was 
put  into  his  hand. 

'From  whence) '  said  Prince  John,  looking  at  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  delivered. 

'  From  foreign  parts,  my  lord,  but  from  whence  I  know  not,' 
replied  his  attendant.  '  A  Frenchman  brought  it  hither,  who 
said  he  had  ridden  night  and  day  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
your  Highness.' 

The  Prince  looked  narrowly  at  the  superscription,  and  then 
at  the  seal,  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  flox-silk  with  which  the 
biUet  was  surrounded,  and  which  bore  the  impression  of  three 
fleurs-de-lis.  John  then  opened  the  billet  with  apparent  agita- 
tion, which  visibly  and  greatly  increased  when  he  had  perused 
the  contents,  which  were  expressed  in  these  words — 

'  Take  heed  to  yourself,  for  the  Devil  is  unchained ! ' 

The  Prince  turned  as  pale  as  death,  looked  first  on  the 
earth,  and  then  up  to  heaven,  like  a  man  who  has  received 
news  that  sentence  of  execution  has  been  passed  upon  him. 
Becovering  from  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise,  he  took  Walde- 
mar  Fiteurse  and  De  Bracy  aside,  and  put  the  billet  into  their 
hands  successively.  '  It  means,'  he  added,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
'  that  my  brother  Bichard  has  obtained  his  freedom.' 

'  This  may  be  a  false  alarm  oraforged  letter,' said  De  Bracy. 

'  It  is  France's  own  hand  and  seal,'  replied  Prince  John. 
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^It  is  time,  then,'  said  Fitsurse,  'to  draw  our  party  to  a 
head,  either  at  York  or  some  other  oentrioal  place.  A  few 
days  later,  and  it  will  be  indeed  too  late.  Tour  Highness  must 
break  short  this  present  mummeiy.^ 

'The  jeomen  and  commons,'  said  De  Braoy,  'must  not  be 
dismissed  discontented,  for  lack  of  their  share  in  the  sports.' 

'  The  day,'  said  Waldemar, '  is  not  yet  very  far  spent ;  let  the 
archers  shoot  a  few  rounds  at  the  target,  and  the  prize  be  ad- 
judged. This  will  be  an  abundant  fulfilment  of  the  Prince's 
promises,  so  far  as  this  herd  of  Saxon  serfs  is  concerned.' 

'  I  thank  thee,  Waldemar,'  said  the  Prince ;  '  thou  remindest 
me,  too,  that  I  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  that  insolent  peasant 
who  yesterday  insulted  our  person.  Our  banquet  also  shall  go 
forward  to-night  as  we  proposed.  Were  this  my  last  hour  of 
power,  it  should  be  an  hour  sacred  to  revenge  and  to  pleasure ; 
let  new  cares  come  with  to-morrow's  new  day.' 

The  sound  of  the  trumpets  soon  recalled  those  spectators 
who  had  already  begun  to  leave  the  field ;  and  proclamation 
was  made  that  Prince  John,  suddenly  called  by  high  and 
peremptory  public  duties,  held  himself  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  entertainments  of  to-morrow's  festival ;  nevertheless,  that> 
-unwilling  so  many  good  yeomen  should  depart  without  a  trial 
of  skill,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  them,  before  leaving  the 
ground,  presently  to  execute  the  competition  of  archery  intended 
for  the  morrow.  To  the  best  archer  a  prize  was  to  be  awarded, 
being  a  bugle-horn,  mounted  with  silver,  and  a  silken  baldric 
richly  ornamented  with  a  medallion  of  St  Hubert^  the  patron 
of  silvan  sport. 

More  than  iAtirty  yeomen  at  first  presented  themselves  as 
competitors,  several  of  whom  were  rangers  and  under-keepers 
in  the  royal  forests  of  Needwood  and  Chamwood.  When,  how- 
ever, the  archers  understood  with  whom  they  were  to  be 
matched,  upwards  of  twenty  withdrew  themselves  frcmi  the 
contest,  imwilling  to  encounter  the  dishonour  of  almost  certain 
defeat.  For  in  those  days  the  skill  of  each  celebrated  marks- 
man was  as  well  known  for  many  miles  round  him  as  the 
qualities  of  a  horse  trained  at  Newmarket  are  familiar  to  those 
who  frequent  that  well-known  meeting. 

The  diminished  list  of  competitors  for  silvan  fame  still 
amounted  to  eight.  Prince  John  stepped  from  his  royal  seat 
to  view  more  nearly  the  persons  of  these  chosen  yeomen,  several 
of  whom  wore  the  royal  livery.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity 
by  this  investigation,  he  looked  for  the  object  of  his  resentment, 
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whom  he  observed  standing  on  the  same  spot,  and  with  the 
same  composed  countenance  which  he  had  ^Jiibited  upon  the 
preceding  day. 

'Fellow/  said  Prince  John,  'I  guessed  by  thy  ioaolent 
babble  thou  wert  no  true  lover  of  the  long-bow,  and  I  see  thou 
darest  not  adventure  thy  skill  among  such  merry- men  as  stand 
yonder.' 

'  Under  favour,  sir,'  replied  the  yeoman,  '  I  have  another 
reason  for  refraining  to  shoot^  besides  the  f eajing  discomfiture 
and  disgrace.' 

'  And  what  is  thy  other  reason  t '  said  Prince  John,  who,  for 
some  cause  which  perhaps  he  could  not  himself  have  explained, 
felt  a  painful  curiosity  respecting  this  individual. 

'  Because,'  replied  the  woodsman,  '  I  know  not  if  these  yeo- 
men and  I  are  used  to  shoot  at  the  same  marks ;  and  because, 
moreover,  I  know  not  how  your  Grace  might  reliBh  the  winning 
of  a  third  prise  by  one  who  has  unwittingly  fallen  under  your 
displeasureu' 

Prince  John  coloured  as  he  put  the  question,  '  What  is  thy 
name,  yeoman  f 

'Locksley,'  answered  ihe  yeonuuL 

*  Then,  Looksley,'  said  Prince  John, '  thou  shalt  shoot  in  thy 
turn,  when  these  yeomen  have  displayed  their  skilL  If  thou 
earnest  the  prise,  I  will  add  to  it  twenty  nobles ;  but  if  thou 
losest  it^  thou  shalt  be  stript  of  thy  Lincoln  green  and  scourged 
out  of  die  lists  with  bowstrings,  for  a  wordy  and  insolent 
braggart.^ 

'  And  how  if  I  refuse  to  shoot  on  such  a  wager  1 '  said  the 
yeoman.  *  Tour  Grace's  power,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  so  many 
men-at-arms,  may  indeed  easily  strip  and  scourge  me,  bat  can- 
not compel  me  to  bend  or  to  draw  my  bow.' 

*  If  thoa  refusest  my  fair  proffer,'  said  the  Prince,  'the  pro- 
vost of  the  lists  shall  cut  thy  bowstrings  break  thy  bow  and 
arrows,  and  expel  thee  from  the  presence  as  a  faint-hearted 
craven.' 

'  This  is  no  fair  diance  you  put  on  me,  proud  Prioee,'  said 
the  yeoman,  'to  compel  me  to  peril  myself  against  the  best 
archers  of  Leicester  and  Staffonlshire,  imder  the  penalty  of 
infamy  if  they  should  overshoot  me.  Nevertheless!  I  will  obey 
your  pleasure.^ 

'Look  to  him  dose,  men-at-arms,'  said  Prince  John,  'his 
heart  is  sinking ;  I  am  jealous  lest  he  attempt  to  escape  the 
trial.    And  do  you,  good  fellows,  shoot  boldly  round ;  a  buck 
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and  a  butt  of  wine  are  ready  for  your  refreshment  in  yonder 
tent^  when  the  prise  is  won.' 

A  target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southern  avenue 
which  led  to  the  lists.  The  contending  archers  took  their 
station  in  turn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  southern  access;  the  dis- 
tance between  that  station  and  the  mark  allowing  full  distance 
for  what  was  called  a  shot  at  rovers.  The  archers  having  pre- 
vious! j  determined  by  lot  their  order  of  precedence^  were  to 
shoot  each  three  shafts  in  succession.  The  sports  were  regu- 
lated by  an  officer  of  inferior  rank,  termed  the  provost  of  the 
games ;  for  the  high  rank  of  the  marshals  of  the  lists  would 
have  been  held  de^nded  had  they4)onde8cended  to  superintend 
the  sports  of  the  yeomanry. 

One  by  one  the  aroherSi  stepping  forward,  delivered  their 
shafts  yeomanlike  and  bravely.  Of  twenty-four  arrows  shot 
in  succession,  ten  were  fixed  in  the  target,  and  the  ofliers  ranged 
so  near  it  that,  considering  the  distance  of  the  mark,  it  was 
accounted  good  archery.  Of  the  ten  shafts  whidi  hit  the  target^ 
two  within  the  inner  ring  were  "shot  by  Hubert^  a  forester  in 
the  service  of  Malvoisin,  who  was  accordingly  pronounced  vic- 
torious. 

*  Now,  Locksley,'  said  Prince  John  to  the  bold  yeoman,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  '  wUt  thou  try  condusions  with  Hubert^  or  wilt 
thou  yield  up  bow,  baldric,  and  quiver  to  the  provost  of  the 
sports!' 

*  Sith  it  be  no  better,'  said  Locksley,  '  I  am  amtent  to  try 
my  fortune ;  on  condition  that  when  I  have  shot  two  shafts  at 
yonder  mark  of  Hubert's,  he  shall  be  bound  to  shoot  one  at 
that  which  I  shall  propose.' 

*  That  is  but  fair,'  answered  Prince  John,  *  and  it  4ahall  not 
be  refused  thee.  If  thou  dost  beat  this  braggart^  Hubert^  I 
will  fill  the  bugle  with  silver  pennies  for  thee.' 

'A  man  can  but  do  his  best,'  answered  Hubert;  'but  my 
grandsure  diBw  a  good  long  bow  at  Hastings^  and  I  trust  not  to 
dishonour  his  memofy.' 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  of  the 
same  sise  placed  in  its  room.  Hubert,  who,  as  victor  in  the 
first  trial  of  skill,  had  the  right  to  shoot  ^first,  took  his  aim  with 
great  deliberation,  long  measuring  the  distance  with  his  eye, 
while  he  held  in  his  hand  his  bended  bow,  with  ihe  arrow 
placed  on  the  string.  At  length  he  made  a  step  forward,  and 
raising  the  bow  at  &e  full  stretch  of  his  left  arm,  till  the  centre 
or  grasping-place  was  nigh  level  with  his  faoe^  he  drew  his  bow* 
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string  to  his  ear.  The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air,  and 
lighted  within  the  inner  ring  of  the  taiget^  but  not  exactly  in 
the  centre. 

'You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert^'  said  his 
antagonist^  bending  his  bow,  'or  that  had  been  a  better 
shot.' 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to  pause 
upon  his  aim,  Locksley  stept  to  the  appointed  station,  and  shot 
his  arrow  as  carelessly  in  appearance  as  if  he  had  not  even 
looked  at  the  mark.  He  was  speaking  almost  at  the  instant 
that  the  shaft  left  the  bowstring,  yet  it  alighted  in  the  target 
two  inches  nearer  to  the  white  spot  which  marked  the  centre 
than  that  of  Hubert 

'By  the  light  of  Heaven  1'  said  Prince  John  to  Hubert,  'an 
thou  suffer  tibat  runagate  knave  to  overcome  thee,  thou  art 
worthy  of  the  gallows  1' 

Hubert  had  but  one  set  speech  for  all  occasions.  'An  your 
Highness  were  to  hang  me,'  he  said, '  a  man  can  but  do  his  best 
Nevertheless,  my  grandsire  drew  a  good  bow ' 

'  The  foul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  generation ! ' 
interrupted  John.  '  Shoot»  knave^  and  shoot  thy  best,  or  it  shaU 
be  the  worse  for  thee ! ' 

Thus  exhorted,  Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not  n^lecting 
the  caution  which  he  had  received  from  his  adversary,  he  made 
the  necessary  allowance  for  a  very  light  air  of  wind  which  had 
just  arisen,  and  shot  so  successfully  that  his  arrow  alighted  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  target 

'A  Hubert]  a  Hubert T  shouted  the  populace,  more  in- 
terested in  a  known  person  than  in  a  stranger.  '  In  the  clout ! 
— ^in  the  clout  1  a  Hubert  for  ever ! ' 

'  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot^  Locksley,'  said  the  Prince, 
with  an  insulting  smUe. 

'  I  wUl  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,'  replied  Locksley. 
I  And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little  more  precaution  than 

before,  it  lighted  right  upon  that  of  his  competitor,  which  it 
split  to  shivers^  The  people  who  stood  around  were  so  as- 
tonished at  his  wonderful  dexterity  that  they  could  not  even 
give  vent  to  their  surprise  in  their  usual  clamour.  '  This  must 
be  the  devil,  and  no  man  of  flesh  and  blood,'  whispered  the 
yeomen  to  each  other ;  '  such  archery  was  never  seen  since  a 
bow  was  first  bent  in  Britain.' 

'And  now,'  said  Locksley,  'I  will  crave  your  Grace's  peiv 
mission  to  plant  such  a  mark  as  is  used  in  the  North  Country; 
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and  weloome  ereiy  biaye  yeoman  who  shall  try  a  shot  at  it  to 
win  a  smile  from  the  bonny  lass  he  loves  best.' 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  lists.  '  Let  yonr  guards  attend 
me/  he  said,  'if  you  please ;  I  go  but  to  out  a  rod  from  the  next 
willow-bush.' 

Prince  John  made  a  signal  that  some  attendants  should 
follow  him  in  case  of  his  escape ;  but  the  cry  of 'Shame  1  shamel' 
which  burst  from  the  multitude  induced  him  to  alter  his  un- 
generous purpose. 

Locksley  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  willow  wand  about 

six  feet  in  length,  perfectly  straight^  and  rather  thicker  than  a 

man's  thumb.    He  began  to  peel  this  with  great  composure, 

observing  at  the  same  tune  that  to  ask  a  good  woodsman  to 

shoot  at  a  target  so  broad  as  had  hitherto  been  used  was  to 

put  shame  upon  his  skill.     '  For  his  own  pert^'  he  said,  'and  in 

the  land  where  he  was  bred,  men  would  as  soon  take  for  their 

mark  King  Arthur's  round  table,  which  held  sixty  knights 

around  it.    A  child  of  seven  years  dd,'  he  said,  'might  hit 

yonder  target  with  a  headless  shaft ;  but,'  added  he,  walking 

deliberately  to  the  other  end  of  the  listis,  and  sticking  the 

willow  wand  upright  in  the  ground,  '  he  that  hits  that  rod  at 

fivescore  yards,  I  call  him  an  archer  fit  to  bear  both  bow  and 

quiver  before  a  king,  an  it  were  the  stout  King  Richard  himself.' 

*  My  grandsire,'  said  Hubert^  'drew  a  good  bow  at  the  battle 

of  Hastings,  and  never  shot  at  such  a  mark  in  his  life — and 

neither  will  I.     If  this  yeoman  can  cleave  that  rod,  I  give  him 

the  bucklers;*  or  rather,  I  yield  to  the  devil  that  is  in  his 

jerkin,  and  not  to  any  human  skill ;  a  man  can  but  do  his  best, 

and  I  will  not  shoot  where  I  am  sure  to  miss.    I  might  as  well 

shoot  at  the  edge  of  our  parson's  whittle,  or  at  a  wheat  straw, 

or  at  a  sunbeam,  as  at  a  twinkling  white  streak  which  I  can 

hardly  see.' 

'Cowardly  dog!'  said  Prince  John.  'Sirrah  Locksley,  do 
thou  shoot;  but  if  thou  hittest  such  a  mark,  I  will  say  thou 
art  the  first  man  ever  did  so.  Howe'er  it  be,  thou  shtdt  not 
crow  over  us  with  a  mere  show  of  superior  skill.' 

'I  will  do  my  best,  as  Hubert  says,' answered  Locksley;  'no 
man  can  do  more.' 

So  saying,  he  again  bent  his  bow,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
looked  with  attention  to  his  weapon,  and  chained  the  string, 
which  he  thought  was  no  longer  truly  round,  having  been  a 
little  frayed  by  the  two  former  shots.     He  then  took  his  aim 

*  [Compare  p.  162.] 
IX  9 
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with  flome  delibemtion,  and  the  multitude  awaited  the  event 
in  breathless  silence.  The  archer  vindicated  their  opinion  of 
his  skiU :  his  arrow  split  the  willow  rod  against  which  it  was 
aimed.  A  jubilee  of  acclamations  followed ;  and  even  Prinoe 
John,  in  admiration  of  Locksley's  skill,  lost  for  an  instant  his 
dislike  to  his  person.  'These  twenty  nobles,'  he  said,  'which, 
with  the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won,  are  thine  own ;  we  will 
make  them  fifty  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and  service  with  us  as 
a  yeoman  of  our  body-guard,  and  be  near  to  our  persoii.  For 
never  did  so  strong  a  hand  bend  a  bow  or  so  true  an  eye  direct 
a  shaft' 

'  Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,'  said  Looksley ;  'but  I  have  vowed 
that»  if  ever  I  take  service,  it  should  be  with  your  royal  brother 
King  Richard.  These  twenty  nobles  I  leave  to  Hub^  who  has 
this  day  drawn  as  brave  a  bow  as  his  grandaire  did  at  Hantinga, 
Had  hiiB  modesty  not  refused  the  trial,  he  would  have  hit  the 
wand  as  well  as  L' 

Hubert  shoc^  his  head -as  he  received  with  reluctance  the 
bounty  of  the  stranger;  and  Locksley,  anxious  to  escape  furUier 
observation,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  viofborious  archer  would  not  pei'haps  have  escaped  John's 
attention  -so  easily,  had  not  that  Prince  had  other  subjects  of 
anxious  and  more  important  meditation  pressing  upon  his  mind 
at  that  instant.  He  called  upon  his  chamberlain  as  he  gave 
the  signal  for  retiring  from  the  lists,  and  commanded  him  in- 
stantly to  gallop  to  Ashby  and  seek  out  Isaac  the  Jew.  '  Tell 
the  dog,'  he  said,  '  to  send  me,  before  rundown,  two  thousand 
crowns.  He  knows  the  security ;  but  thou  mayst  show  him 
this  ring  for  a  token.  The  rest  of  the  money  must  be  paid  at 
York  within  six  days.  If  he  n^lects,  I  will  have  the  unbeliev- 
ing villain's  head.  Look  that  thou  pass  him  not  on  the 
way ;  for  the  circumcised  slave  was  displaying  his  stolen  finery 
amongst  us.' 

So  saying,  the  Prince  resumed  his  horse,  and  returned  to 
Ashby,  the  whole  -crowd  J>reaking  up  and  dispersing  upon  his 
retreat. 
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In  rough  magnifioenoe  array'd, 
When  andent  oliiyaliy  displayed 
The  pomp  of  her  heroie  ^(ames, 
And  ereated  ehiefii  and  tiasaed  damea 
Assembled,  at  the  clarion's  ealL 
In  some  proud  castle's  high  arcn'd  halL 

Wabtok. 

Pbingb  John  held  his  high  festiyal  in  the  Castle  of  Ashbj. 
This  was  not  the  same  building  of  which  the  stately  rains  still 
interest  the  traveller,  and  whioh  was  erected  at  a  later  period 
by  the  Lord  Hastings,  High  Chamberlain  of  England,  one  of 
the  fiurst  victims  of  Uie  tyranny  of  Richard  the  l^bird,  and  yet 
better  known  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  characters  tlum  by  his 
historical  &me.  The  castle  and  town  of  Ashby,  at  this  time, 
belonged  to  Roger  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  who^  daring 
the  period  of  our  histoxy,  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Lond^  Prince 
John,  in  the  meanwhile,  occupied  his  oastle,  and  disposed  of 
his  domains  without  scruple ;  and  seeking  at  present  to  dazzle 
men's  eyes  by  his  hospitality  and  magnificence,  had  given  orders 
for  great  preparations,  in  oioer  to  render  the  banquet  as  splendid 
as  possible. 

The  purveyorsof  die  Prince^  who  exercised  on  this  And  other 
occasions  the  full  authority  of  royalty,  had  swept  the  countzy 
of  all  that  could  be  collected  which  was  esteemed  fit  for  their 
master^s  table.  Guests  also  were  invited  in  great  numbers; 
and  in  the  necessity  in  which  he  then  found  himself  of  court- 
ing popularity,  Prince  John  had  extended  his  invitation  to  a 
few  distinguished  Saxon  and  Danish  families,  as  well  as  to  the 
Norman  nobility  and  gentiy  of  the  neighbomrhood.  However 
despised  and  degraded  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  great  numbers 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  necessarily  render  them  formidable  in 
the  civil  commotions  which  seemed  approaching,  and  it  was  an 
obvious  point  of  policy  to  secure  popidarity  witi^  their  leaders. 
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It  was  aooordinglj  the  Prince's  intentioxiy  which  he  for  some 
time  maintained,  to  treat  these  unwonted  guests  with  a  courtea j 
to  which  they  had  been  little  accustomed.  But  although  no 
man  with  less  scruple  made  his  ordinaiy  habits  and  feelings 
bend  to  his  interest,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  Prince  that 
his  levity  and  petulance  were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and 
undoing  all  that  had  been  gained  by  his  previous  dissimulation. 

Of  this  fickle  temper  he  gave  a  memorable  example  in  Ireland, 
when  sent  thither  by  his  father,  Henry  the  Second,  with  the 
purpose  of  buying  golden  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
new  and  important  acquisition  to  the  English  ciown«  Upon 
this  occasion  the  Irish  chieftains  contended  which  should  first 
offer  to  the  young  Prince  their  loyal  homage  and  the  kiss  of 
peace.  But,  instead  of  receiving  their  salutations  with  courtesy, 
John  and  his  petulant  attendants  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  pulling  the  long  beards  of  the  Irish  chieftains — a  conduct 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  highly  i^esented  by 
these  insulted  dignitaries,  and  produced  fatal  consequences  to 
the  English  domination  in  Ireland.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
these  inconsistencies  of  John's  character  in  view,  that  the  reader 
may  understand  his  conduct  during  the  present  evening. 

In  execution  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed  during 
his  cooler  moments,  Prince  John  received  Cedric  and  Athel- 
stane  with  distinguished  courtesy,  and  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment^ without  resentment^  when  the  indisposition  of  Rowena 
was  alleged  by  the  former  as  a  reason  for  her  not  attending 
upon  his  gracious  summons.  Cedric  and  Athelstane  were  both 
dressed  in  the  ancient  Saxon  garb,  which,  although  not  unhand- 
some in  itself,  and  in  the  present  instance  composed  of  costly 
materials,  was  so  remote  in  shape  and  appearance  from  that  of 
the  other  guests  that  Prince  John  took  great  credit  to  himself 
with  Waldemar  Fitzurse  for  refraining  from  laughter  at  a  sight 
which  the  fashion  of  the  day  rendered  ridiculous.  Tet^  in  the 
eye  of  sober  judgment,  the  short  close  tunic  and  long  mantle 
of  the  Saxons  was  a  more  graceful,  as  well  as  a  more  convenient^ 
dress  than  the  garb  of  the  Normans,  whose  under-garment  was 
a  long  doublet)  so  loose  as  to  resemble  a  shirt  or  waggoner's 
frock,  covered  by  a  cloak  of  scanty  dimensions,  neither  fit  to 
defend  the  wearer  from  cold  or  from  rain,  and  the  only  purpose 
of  which  appeared  to  be  to  display  as  much  fur,  embroidery,  and 
jewellery  work  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  tailor  could  contrive  to 
lay  upon  it.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  whose  reign  they 
were  first  introduced,  seems  to  have  been  veiy  sensible  of  the 
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ino(mY6DienoeB  arising  fram  the  fashion  of  this  garment.  '  In 
Heaven's  name,'  said  he,  *to  what  purpose  seiTe  these  abri<^ed 
cloaks  f  If  we  are  in  bed  they  are  no  coyer,  on  horseback  they 
are  no  protection  from  the  wind  and  rain,  and  when  seated 
they  do  not  guard  our  legs  horn  the  damp  or  the  frost.' 

NeTertheless,  spite  of  this  imperial  objurgation,  the  short 
cloaks  continued  in  fashion  down  to  the  time  of  which  we  treaty 
and  particularly  among  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
They  were  thco^efore  in  uniyersal  use  among  Prince  John's 
courtiers ;  and  the  long  mantle^  which  formed  the  upper  gar- 
ment of  the  Saxons,  was  held  in  proportional  derision. 

The  guests  were  seated  at  a  table  which  groaned  under  the 
quantity  of  good  cheer.  The  numerous  cooik  who  attended  on 
^e  Prince's  progress,  having  exerted  all  their  art  in  varying 
the  forms  in  which  the  ordinary  provisions  were  served  up, 
had  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  the  modem  professors  of  the 
culinary  art  in  rendering  them  perfectly  unlike  their  natural 
appearance.  Besides  these  dishes  of  domestic  origin,  there 
were  various  delicacies  brought  from  foreign  parts,  and  a 
quantity  of  rich  pastry,  as  well  as  of  the  sinmel  bread  and 
wastel  cakes,  which  were  only  used  at  the  tables  of  the  highest 
nobility.  The  banquet  was  crowned  with  the  richest  wines, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Bat,  though  luxurious,  the  Norman  nobles  were  not,  gener- 
ally speaking,  an  intemperate  race.  While  indulging  them- 
selves in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  aimed  at  delicacy, 
but  avoided  excess,  and  were  apt  to  attribute  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  to  the  vanquished  Saxons,  as  vices  peculiar  to 
their  inferior  station.  Prince  John,  inde^,  and  those  who 
courted  his  pleasure  by  imitating  his  foibles,  were  apt  to 
indulge  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  trencher  and  the 
goblet;  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  that  his  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  surfeit  upon  peaches  and  new  ale.  His  conduct, 
however,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  manners  of  his 
countrymen. 

With  sly  gravity,  interrupted  only  by  private  signs  to  each 
other,  the  Norman  knights  and  nobles  beheld  the  ruder 
demeanour  of  Athelstane  and  Cedric  at  a  banquet  to  the  form 
and  fashion  of  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  And  while 
their  manners  were  thus  the  subject  of  sarcastic  observation, 
the  untaught  Saxons  unwittingly  transgressed  several  of  the 
arbitrary  rules  established  for  the  regulation  of  society.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  man  may  with  more  impunity  be  guilty 
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of  an  actual  bxeaoh  either  of  leal  good  breeding  or  of  good 
morals,  than  !4>pear  ignorant  of  the  most  minute  point  of 
fashionable  etiquette.  Thus  Cedrio,  who  dried  his  hands  with 
a  towel,  instead  of  suffering  the  moisture  to  exhale  by  waving 
them  graoefully  in  the  air,  incurred  more  ridicule  than  his  com- 
panion Athelstane,  when  he  swallowed  to  his  own  single  share 
the  whole  of  a  laige  pasty  composed  of  the  most  exquisite 
foreign  delicacies,  and  termed  at  that  time  a  'karum  pie.' 
When,  however,  it  was  discovered,  by  a  serious  cross-examina- 
tion, that  the  thane  of  Ck>ningsburgh — or  franklin,  as  the 
Normans  termed  him — had  no  idea  what  he  had  been  devour- 
ing, and  that  he  had  taken  the  contents  of  the  *  karum  pie '  for 
larks  and  pigeons,  whereas  they  were  in  fact  beccaficoes  and 
nightingale^  his  ignorance  brought  him  in  for  an  ample  share 
of  the  ridicule  which  would  have  been  more  justly  bestowed 
on  his  gluttony. 

The  long  feast  had  at  length  its  end ;  and,  while  the  goblet 
circulated  freely,  men  talked  of  the  feats  of  the  preceding 
tournament — of  the  unknown  victor  in  the  archeiy  games,  of 
the  Black  Elnight,  whose  self-denial  had  induced  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  honours  he  had  won,  and  of  the  gallant  Ivanhoe, 
who  had  so  dearly  bought  the  honours  of  the  dav.  The  topics 
were  treated  with  military  frankness,  and  the  jest  and  laugh 
went  round  the  halL  The  brow  of  Prince  John  alone  was 
overclouded  during  these  discussions ;  some  overpowering  care 
seemed  agitating  his  mind,  and  it  was  only  when  he  received 
occasional  hints  from  his  attendants  that  he  seemed  to  take 
interest  in  what  was  passing  around  him.  On  such  occasions 
he  would  start  up,  quaff  a  cup  of  wine  as  if  to  raise  his  spirits, 
and  then  mingle  in  the  ooaversation  by  some  observation 
made  abruptly  or  at  random. 

*  We  dnnk  this  beaker,'  said  he,  '  to  the  health  of  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe,  champion  of  this  passage  of  arms,  and  grieve  that 
his  wound  renders  him  absent  from  our  board.  Let  all  fill  to 
the  pledge,  and  especially  Cedric  of  Botherwood,  the  worthy 
father  of  a  son  so  promising.' 

<  No^  my  lord,'  replied  Cedric,  standing  up,  and  placing  on 
the  table  his  untasted  cup,  '  I  yield  not  the  name  of  son  to  the 
disobedient  youth  who  at  once  despises  my  commands  and 
relinquishes  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  fothers.' 

'  'TIS  impossible,'  cried  Prince  John,  with  well-feigned  aston- 
ishment, 'that  so  gallant  a  knight  should  be  an  unworthy  or 
disobedient  son ! ' 
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'Tet»  my  lord,'  answered  Gedrio,  'so  it  is  with  this  Wilfred. 
He  left  my  homely  dwelling  to  mingle  with  the  gay  nobility 
of  your  brother's  oourt»  where  he  learned  to  do  those  tricks  of 
horsemanship  whioh  you  prize  so  highly.  He  left  it  contrary 
to  my  wish  and  command;  and  in  the  days  of  Alfred  that 
would  have  been  termed*  disobedience — ay,  and  a  crime  severely 
punishable.' 

'Alas!'  replied  Prince  John,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  affected 
sympathy,  *  since  your  son  was  a  follower  of  my  unhappy 
Inother,  it  need  not  be  inquired  where  or  from  whom  he 
learned  the  lesson  of  filial  disobedience.' 

Thus  spake  Prince  John,  wilfully  forgetting  that,  of  all  the 
sons  of  Henry  the  Second,  though  no  one  was  free  from  the 
charge,  he  himself  had  been  most  distinguished  for  rebellion 
and  ingratitude  to  his  father. 

'  I  think,'  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  'that  my  brother 
propoeed  to  confer  upon  his  fiiTonrite  the  rich  manor  of 
Ivanhoe.' 

'He  did  endow  him  with  it,'  answered  Cedric;  'nor  is  it  my 
least  quarrel  with  my  son  that  he  stooped  to  hold,  as  a  feudal 
vassal,  the  vexy  domains  which  his  fathers  possessed  in  free 
and  independent  right.' 

'We  shall  then  have  your  wiUing  sanction,  good  Cedric,' 
said  Prince  John,  'to  confer  this  fief  upon  a  person  whose 
dignity  will  not  be  diminished  by  holding  land  of  the  British 
crown.  Sir  Reginald  FrantHle-Bosuf,'  he  said,  turning  towards 
that  baron,  '  I  trust  you  will  so  keep  the  goodly  barony  of 
Ivanhoe  that  Sir  Wilfired  shall  not  incur  his  lather's  farther 
displeasure  by  again  entering  upon  that  fief.' 

' By  St.  Anthony! '  answered  the  black-browed  giant, ' I  will 
consent  that  your  Highness  shall  hold  me  a  Saxon,  if  either 
Cedric  or  Wilfred,  or  the  best  that  ever  bore  English  blood, 
shall  wrench  from  me  the  gift  with  which  your  Highness  has 
graced  me.' 

'  Whoever  shall  call  thee  Saxon,  Sir  Baron,'  replied  Cedric, 
offended  at  a  mode  of  expression  by  which  the  Normans  fre- 
quently expressed  their  habitual  contempt  of  the  English, '  will 
do  thee  an  hcmour  as  great  as  it  is  undeserved.' 

Frontde-BoBuf  woi:dd  have  replied,  but  Prince  John's  petu- 
lance and  levity  got  the  start. 

'Assuredly,^  said  he,  'my  lords,  the  noble  Cedric  speaks 
truth ;  and  his  race  may  clfum  precedence  over  us  as  much  in 
the  length  of  their  pedigrees  as  in  the  longitude  of  their  cloaks.' 
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^They  go  before  ua  indeed  in  the  field,  as  deer  before  dogB»' 
aaid  Malvoisin. 

*  And  with  good  right  may  they  go  before  ns ;  forget  not^' 
said  the  Prior  Aymer,  *  the  superior  deoenoy  and  deoomm  ci 
their  manners.' 

^Their  singular  abetemionsnets  and  temperance,'  said  De 
Bracy,  forgetting  the  plan  which  promiBed  him  a  Saxon  bride. 

^  Together  with  the  courage  and  conduct,'  said  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  'by  which  they  distinguished  themselTeB  at 
Hastings  and  elsewhere.' 

While,  with  smooth  and  smiling  cheek,  the  courtiers,  each 
in  turn,  followed  their  Prince's  example,  and  aimed  a  duit  of 
ridicule  at  Cedrio^  the  face  of  the  Saxon  became  inflamed  with 
passion,  and  he  glanced  his  eyes  fiercely  from  one  to  another, 
as  if  the  quick  succession  of  so  many  injuries  had  prevented 
his  replying  to  them  in  turn ;  or,  like  a  baited  bull,  who^  sur- 
rounded by  his  tormentors,  is  at  a  loss  to  choose  from  among 
them  the  immediate  object  of  his  revenge.  At  length  he  spoke^ 
in  a  voice  half-choked  with  passion ;  and,  addressing  himself  to 
Prince  John  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  offence  which  he  had 
received,  '  Whatever,'  he  said,  'have  been  the  follies  and  vices 
of  our  race,  a  Saxon  would  have  been  held  ndderUtg*  (the 
most  emphatic  term  for  abject  worthlessness)  who  should  in 
his  own  hall,  and  while  his  own  wine-cup  passed,  have  treated, 
or  suffered  to  be  treated,  an  unoffending  guest  as  your  High- 
ness has  this  day  beheld  me  used ;  and  whatever  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  our  Akthers  on  the  field  of  Hastings,  those  may  at 
least  be  silent  (here  he  looked  at  Front-de-Boeuf  and  the 
Templar)  who  have  within  these  few  hours  once  and  again 
lost  sadme  and  stirrup  bef<»e  the  lance  of  a  Saxon.' 

'  By  my  faith,  a  biting  jest  I '  said  Prince  John.  <  How  like 
you  it,  sirs)  Our  Saxon  subjects  rise  in  spirit  and  courage, 
become  shrewd  in  wit  and  bold  in  bearing,  in  these  un- 
settled times.  What  say  ye,  my  lords  f  By  this  good  light, 
I  hold  it  best  to  take  our  galWys  and  return  to  Normandy  in 
time.' 

'For  fear  of  the  Saxons! '  said  De  Bracy,  laughing.  'We 
should  need  no  weapon  but  our  hunting  spears  to  bring  these 
boars  to  bay.' 

'A  truce  with  your  raillery,  Sir  Knights,'  said  Fitsurse; 
'and  it  were  well,'  he  added,  addressing  the  Prince,  'that  your 
Highness  should  ^assure  the  worthy  Oedric  there  is  no  insult 

•SeeNoter. 
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intended  him  by  jests  whioh  must  sound  but  harshly  in  the 
ear  of  a  stranger.' 

'  Insult  1 '  answered  Prince  John,  resoming  his  courtesy  of 
demeanour ;  '  I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  Uiat  I  could  mean 
or  permit  any  to  be  offered  in  my  presence.  Here  1  I  fill  my 
cup  to  Gedrio  himself,  since  he  refuses  to  pledge  his  son's 
health.' 

The  cup  went  round  amid  the  weU-dissembled  applause  of 
the  oourtiersy  which,  however,  failed  to  make  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  Saxon  that  had  been  designed.  He  was  not 
naturally  acute  of  perception,  but  those  too  much  undervalued 
his  tuxderstanding  who  deemed  that  this  flattering  compliment 
would  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  prior  insult.  He  was  silent^ 
however,  when  the  royal  pledge  again  passed  round,  *  To  Sir 
Athelstane  of  Ooningsburgh.' 

The  knight  made  his  obeisance,  and  showed  his  sense  of  the 
honour  by  draining  a  huge  goblet  in  answer  to  it. 

*  And  now,  sirs,'  said  Prince  John,  who  began  to  be  wanned 
witl^  the  wine  which  he  had  drank,  '  having  done  justice  to 
our  Saxon^guests,  we  will  pray  of  them  some  requital  to  our 
courtesy.  Worthy  thane,'  he  continued,  addressing  Gedric, 
'  may  we  pray  you  to  name  to  us  some  Norman  whose  mention 
may  least  sully  your  mouth,  and  to  wash  down  with  a  goblet 
of  wine  aU  bittemew  whioh  the  Bound  may  leaye  behind  it!' 

Fitzurse  arose  while  Prince  John  spoke,  and  gliding  behind 
the  seat  of  the  Saxon,  whispered  to  hhn  not  to  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  an  end  to  unkindness  betwixt  the  two  races 
by  naming  Prince  John.  The  Saxon  replied  not  to  this  politic 
insinuation,  but,  rising  up,  and  filling  his  cup  to  the  brim,  he 
addressed  Prince  John  in  these  words:  'Tour  Highness  has 
required  that  I  should  name  a  Norman  deserving  to  be  remem- 
bered at  our  banquet.  This,  perchance,  is  a  hard  task,  since  it 
calls  on  the  slave  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  master — ^upon  the 
vanquished,  while  pressed  by  all  the  evils  of  conquest,  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  conqueror.  Tet  I  will  name  a  Norman — the 
first  in  arms  and  in  place — the  best  and  the  noblest  of  his  race. 
And  the  lips  that  flball  refuse  to  pledge  me  to  his  weU-eamed 
fame,  I  term  ftJse  and  dishonoured,  and  will  so  maintain  them 
with  my  life.  I  quaff  this  goblet  to  the  health  of  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  1 ' 

Prince  John,  who  had  expected  that  his  own  name  would 
have  closed  the  Saxon's  speech,  stuted  when  that  of  his  injured 
brother  was  so  imexpectedly  introduced.    He  raised  mechanic- 
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ally  the  wina-cap  to  his  lips,  then  instantly  set  it  down,  to 
view  the  demeanour  of  the  company  at  this  unexpected  pfo- 
posal,  which  many  of  them  felt  it  as  unsafe  to  oppose  as  to 
comply  with.  Some  of  them,  ancient  and  experienced  oouitierB, 
closely  imitated  the  example  of  the  Prince  himself,  raising 
the  goblet  to  their  lips,  and  again  repladng  it  before  them. 
There  were  many  who^  with  a  more  generous  feeling;  exclaimed, 
'Long  live  King  Richard!  and  may  he  be  speedily  restored 
to  usl'  And  some  few,  among  whom  were  Frontde-Boouf 
and  the  Templar,  in  sullen  disdain  su£Fered  their  goblets  to 
stand  untasted  before  them.  But  no  man  ventured  directly  to 
gainsay  a  pledge  filled  to  the  health  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

Having  enjoyed  his  triumph  for  about  a  minute,  Gedric  said 
to  his  companion,  'Up,  noble  Athelstanel  we  have  remained 
here  long  enough,  since  we  have  requited  the  hospitable 
courtesy  of  Prince  John's  banquet.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
further  of  our  rude  Saxon  manners  must  henceforth  seek  us  in 
the  homes  of  our  fathers,  since  we  have  seen  enough  of  royal 
banquets  and  enough  of  Norman  courtesy.' 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  left  the  banqueting-room,  followed 
by  Athelstane,  and  by  several  other  guests,  who^  partaking  of 
the  Saxon  lineage,  held  themselves  insulted  by  the  sarcasms  of 
Prince  John  and  his  courtiers. 

'By  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas,'  said  Prince  John,  as  they 
retreated,  'the  Saxon  churls  have  borne  off  the  best  of  the  day, 
and  have  retreated  with  triumph ! ' 

*C(mclam<Uum  eH,  pocultUun  ett^  said  Prior  Aymer:  'we 
have  drunk  and  we  have  shouted,  it  were  time  we  left  our  wine 
flagons.' 

'  The  monk  hath  some  fair  penitent  to  shrive  to-night^  that 
he  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  depart^'  said  De  Bracy. 

'Not  so,  Sir  Ejught,'  replied  the  Abbot;  'but  I  must  move 
several  miles  forward  this  evening  upon  my  homeward  journey.' 

'They  are  breaking  up^'  said  the  Prmoe  in  a  whisper  to 
Fitsurse;  'their  fears  anticipate  the  event,  and  this  coward 
Prior  is  the  first  to  shrink  from  me.' 

'  Fear  not^  my  lord,'  said  Waldemar ;  '  I  will  show  him  such 
reasons  as  shall  induce  him  to  join  us  when  we  hold  our  meet- 
ing at  York.  Sir  Prior,'  he  said, '  I  must  speak  with  you  in 
private  before  you  mount  your  palfrey.' 

The  other  guests  were  now  fast  dispersing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  immediately  attached  to  Prince  John's  faction  and 
his  retinue. 
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*  This,  theoi  is  the  result  of  your  advioe,'  said  the  Prinoe, 
turning  an  angry  countenance  upon  Fitsurse ;  '  that  I  shoidd 
be  beaided  at  my  own  board  by  a  drunken  Saxon  churl,  and 
that^  on  the  mere  sound  of  my  brother's  name,  men  should  fall 
off  firom  me  as  if  I  had  the  leprosy  1 ' 

'Have  patience,  sir,'  replied  \m  counsellor;  'I  might  retort 
your  accusation,  and  blame  the  inconsiderate  levity  which  foiled 
my  design,  and  misled  your  own  better  judgment.  But  this  is 
no  tune  for  recrimination.  De  Braoy  and  I  wiU  instantly  go 
among  these  shuffling  cowards  and  convince  them  they  have 
gone  too  far  to  recede.' 

'  It  will  be  in  vain,'  said  Prince  John,  pacing  the  apartment 
with  disordered  steps,  and  expressing  hiiiuself  with  an  agitation 
to  which  the  wine  he  had  drank  partly  contributed — '  it  will 
be  in  vain ;  they  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall — ^they 
have  marked  the  paw  of  the  lion  in  the  sand — ^they  have  heard 
his  approaching  roar  shake  the  wood ;  nothing  wiU  reanimate 
their  courage.' 

'Would  to  God,'  said  Fiteorae  to  De  Braoy,  'that  aught 
oould  reanimate  his  own !  His  brother's  veiy  name  is  an  ague 
to  him.  Unhappy  are  the  counsellors  of  a  prince  who  wants 
fortitude  and  perseverance  alike  in  good  and  in  evil  I ' 


CHAPTER  XV 


And  yet  he  thinka— b«,  b«,  ha,  lut— he  thiiiks 
I  am  the  tool  and  aervant  of  hia  wilL 
Well,  let  it  be ;  through  all  the  mase  of  trooble 
Hia  ploti  and  baae  oppreBBion  moat  create, 
I'll  ahape  mvaelf  »  w»y  to  hi^ier  thingi, 
And  who  will  aay  'tia  wrongf 

Btuil^  a  Tragedy, 

No  spider  ever  took  more  pains  to  repair  the  shattered  meshes 
of  his  web  than  did  Waldemar  FitEorse  to  remiite  and  combine 
the  scattered  members  of  Prince  John's  cabal.  Few  of  these 
were  attached  to  him  from  inclination,  and  none  from  personal 
regard.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  Fitsurse  should  open 
to  them  new  prospects  of  advantage,  and  remind  them  of  those 
which  they  at  present  enjoyed.  To  the  young  and  wild  nobles 
he  held  out  the  prospect  of  unpunished  license  and  uncontrolled 
revelry,  to  the  ambitious  that  of  power,  and  to  the  covetous 
that  of  increased  wealth  and  extended  domains.  The  leaders  of 
the  mercenaries  received  a  donation  in  gold — an  aigument  the 
most  persuasive  to  their  minds,  and  without  which  all  others 
would  have  proved  in  vain.  Promises  were  still  more  liberally 
distributed  than  money  by  this  active  agent;  and,  in  fine, 
nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  determine  the  wavering  or 
animate  the  disheartened.  The  return  of  King  Richard  he 
spoke  of  as  an  event  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  probar 
bility;  yet^  when  he  obscorved,  from  the  doubtful  looks  and 
uncertain  answers  which  he  received,  that  this  was  the  appre- 
hension by  which  the  minds  of  his  accomplices  were  most 
haunted,  he  boldly  treated  that  event,  should  it  really  take 
place,  as  one  which  ought  not  to  alter  their  political  calculations. 
'  If  Richard  returns,'  said  Fitzurse,  '  he  returns  to  enrich  his 
needy  and  impoverished  crusaders  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
did  not  follow  him  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  returns  to  call  to 
a  fearful  reckoning  those  who,  during  his  absence,  have  done 
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aught  that  can  he  OQDBtraed  offence  or  eneroaohment  upon 
either  the  laws  of  the  hind  or  the  priTileges  of  the  crown.  He 
retoms  to  avenge  upon  the  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Hospital  the  preference  which  thej  showed  to  Philip  of  France 
during  itxe  wars  in  the  Holy  land.  He  returns,  in  fine,  to 
punish  as  a  rehel  every  adherent  of  his  hrother  Prince  John. 
Are  ye  afraid  of  his  power)'  continued  the  artful  confidant  of 
that  Prince ;  '  we  acknowledge  him  a  strong  and  valiant  knight ; 
but  these  are  not  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  when  a  champion 
could  encounter  an  army.  If  Richard  indeed  comes  back,  it 
must  be  alone,  unfoUowed,  unfriended.  The  bones  of  his 
gallant  army  have  whitened  the  sands  of  Palestine.  The  few 
of  his  followers  who  have  returned  have  straggled  hither  like 
this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  beggared  and  broken  men.  And  what 
talk  ye  of  Bichard's  right  of  birthf '  he  proceeded,  in  answer  to 
those  who  objected  scruples  on  that  head.  'Is  Richard's  title 
of  primogeniture  more  decidedly  certain  than  that  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  the  Conqaeror's  eldest  soni  And  yet 
William  the  Red  and  Henry,  his  second  and  third  brothers, 
were  successively  preferred  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
Robert  had  every  merit  which  can  be  pleaded  for  Richard :  he 
was  a  bold  knight,  a  good  leader,  generous  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  church,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  crusader  and  a  con- 
queror of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and  yet  he  died  a  blind  and 
miserable  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Cardiff,  because  he  opposed 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  people,  who  chose  that  he  should  not 
role  over  them.  It  is  our  right,'  he  said,  '  to  choose  from  the 
blood  royal  the  prince  who  is  best  qualified  to  hold  the  supreme 
power — ^that  is,'  said  he,  correcting  himself,  '  him  whose  elec- 
ti<m  will  beet  promote  the  interests  of  the  nobility.  In  per- 
sonal qualifications,'  he  added,  'it  was  possible  that  Prhice 
John  might  be  inferior  to  his  brother  Richard ;  but  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  latter  returned  with  the  sword  of  vengeance 
in  his  hand,  while  the  former  held  out  rewards,  immunities, 
privileges,  wealth,  and  honoius,  it  could  not  be  doubted  which 
was  the  king  whom  in  wisdom  the  nobility  were  caUed  on  to 
support' 

These,  and  many  more  arguments,  some  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  had  the 
expected  weight  with  the  nobles  of  Prince  John's  faction.  Most 
of  them  consented  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting  at  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  general  arrangements  for  placing  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Prince  John. 
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It  was  late  at  night  when,  worn  oat  and  exhausted  with 
his  variouB  exertions,  however  gratified  with  the  reBolt,  Fitcum^ 
returning  to  the  Castle  of  Ashby,  met  with  De  Bracj,  who  had 
exchanged  his  banqueting  gaiments  for  a  short  green  kirde^ 
with  hose  of  the  same  cloth  and  colour,  a  leathern  cap  or  head- 
piece, a  short  sword,  a  horn  slung  orer  his  shoulder,  a  long-bow 
in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  stuck  in  his  belt.  Had 
Fitsurse  met  this  figure  in  an  outer  apartment^  he  would  haTC 
passed  him  without  notice,  as  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard ; 
out  finding  him  in  the  inner  hall,  he  looked  at  him  with  more 
attention,  and  recognised  the  Norman  knight  in  the  drees  of  an 
"Rfiflrliaii  yeoman. 

'What  mummery  is  this,  De  Bracyt'  said  FitEume,  some- 
what angrily;  'is  this  a  time  for  Christmas  gambols  and  quaint 
maskings,  when  the  fate  of  our  master,  Prince  John,  is  on  the 
very  verge  of  decision  1  Why  hast  thou  not  been,  like  me, 
among  these  heartless  cravens  whom  the  very  name  of  King 
Richa^  terrifies,  as  it  is  said  to  do  the  diildren  of  the 
Saraoenaf 

'  I  have  been  attending  to  mine  own  business,'  answered  De 
Bracy,  calmly,  '  as  you,  Fitsurse,  have  been  minding  yours.' 

'  I  minding  mine  own  business  1 '  echoed  Waldemar ;  '  I  have 
been  engaged  in  that  of  Prince  John,  our  joint  patron.' 

'As  if  &0U  hadst  any  other  reason  for  thai;,  Waldemar,'  said 
De  Bracy,  ^  than  the  promotion  of  thine  own  indi^dual  interest ! 
Come,  Fitsurse^  we  know  each  other :  ambition  is  liiy  pursuit, 
pleasure  is  mine,  and  they  become  our  different  ages.  Of 
Prince  John  thou  thinkest  as  I  do — that  he  is  too  weak  to  be  a 
determined  monarch,  too  tjrrannical  to  be  an  easy  monarch,  too 
insolent  and  presumptuous  to  be  a  popular  monarch,  and  too 
fickle  and  timid  to  be  long  a  monarch  of  any  kind.  But  he  is 
a  monandi  by  whom  Fitsune  and  De  Bracy  hope  to  rise  and 
thrive ;  and  therefore  you  aid  him  with  your  policr^ ,  and  I  with 
the  lances  of  my  Free  Companions.' 

'A  hopeful  auxiliary,'  said  Fitsurse,  impatiently,  'playing  the 
fool  in  the  very  moment  of  utter  necessity.  What  on  earth 
dost  thou  purpose  by  this  absurd  disguise  at  a  moment  so 
uigentt' 

'To  get  me  a  wife,'  answered  De  Bracy,  coolly,  'after  the 
manner  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.' 

'The  tribe  of  Benjamin  I '  said  Fitsurse.  'I  comprehend  thee 
not.' 

'Wert  thou  not  in  presence  yestereven,'  said  De  Bracy, 
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*wheQ  we  heard  the  Prior  Aymer  tell  ub  a  tale  in  reply  to  the 
romanoe  which  was  Bong  by  the  minstrel  t  He  told  how,  long 
sinoe  in  Palestine,  a  deadly  feud  arose  between  the  tribe  ci 
Benjamin  and  the  rest  of  the  IsraelitiBh  nation ;  and  how  they 
cut  to  pieces  wellnigh  all  the  chivalry  of  that  tribe ;  and  how 
they  swore  by  our  blessed  Lady  that  they  would  not  pennit 
those  who  remained  to  marry  in  their  lineage ;  and  how  they 
became  grieved  for  their  tow,  and  sent  to  consult  his  holiness 
the  Pope  how  they  might  be  absolved  from  it ;  and  how,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  youth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
earned  off  from  a  superb  tournament  all  the  ladies  who  were 
there  present,  and  thus  won  them  wives  without  the  consent 
either  of  their  brides  or  their  brides'  families.' 

'I  have  heard  the  story,'  said  FitEurse,  Hhough  either  the 
Prior  or  thou  has  made  some  singular  alterations  in  date  and 
circumstances.' 

'I  tell  thee^'  said  Be  Bracy,  'that  I  mean  to  purvey  me  a 
wife  after  the  fashion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  whidi  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  in  this  same  equipment  I  will  f aU  upon 
that  herd  of  Saxon  bullocks  who  have  tins  nig^t  left  the  castle, 
and  carry  off  from  them  the  lovely  Rowena.' 

'Art  thou  mad,  De  Bracy t'  said  FitEurse.  ''Bethink  thee 
that,  though  the  men  be  Saxons,  they  are  rich  and  powerful, 
and  regarded  with  the  more  respect  by  their  countrymen  that 
wealth  and  honour  are  but  the  lot  of  few  of  Saxon  descent.' 

'And  should  belong  to  none,'  said  De  Bracy;  'the  work 
of  the  Conquest  should  be  completed:' 

'  This  is  no  time  for  it  at  leaift,' said  FitEurse;  'thejEpproach- 
ing  crisis  renders  the  favour  of  the  midtitude  indispensable, 
ai^  Prince  John  .cannot  refuse  justice  to  anyone  who  injures 
their  favourites.' 

'Let  him  grant  it  if  he  dare,'  said  De  Bracy;  'he  will  socm 
see  the  diffarence  betwixt  the  support  of  such  a  lusty  lot  of 
spears  as  mine  and  that  of  a  heartless  mob  of  Saxon  churls* 
Yet  I  mean  no  immediate  discovery  4if  myself.  Seem  I  not  in 
this  garb  as  bold  a  forester  as  ever  blew  bomt  'The  blame  of 
the  violence  shall  rest  with  the  outlaws  of  the  Yorkshire  forests. 
I  have  sure  spies  on  the  Saxons'  motions.  To-night  they  sleep 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Wittol,  or  Withold,  or  whatever  they 
call  that  churl  of  a  Saxon  saint,  at  Burton-on-Trent.  Next 
day's  march  brings  them  within  our  reach,  and,  falcon-ways,  we 
swoop  on  them  at  once.  Presently  after  I  will  appear  in  mine 
own  shape,  play  the  courteous  knight,  rescue  the  unfortunate 
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•nd  afflioted  fair  one  from  the  hands  of  the  rude  raTiaharsy  oon- 
daot  her  to  Front-de-Bceuf  s  oaatle,  or  to  NormaDdy,  if  it  should 
be  ueoessary,  and  produce  her  not  agpain  to  her  kindred  until 
she  be  the  bride  and  dame  of  Maurice  de  Braoy.' 

<  A  marvellously  sage  plan,'  said  Fitsurse,  'and,  as  I  think, 
not  entirely  of  thine  own  device.  Gome,  be  frank,  De  Bracy, 
who  aided  thee  in  the  invention  t  and  who  is  to  assist  in  the 
execution  t  for,  as  I  think,  thine  own  band  lies  as  far  off  as 
York.' 

'Many,  if  thou  must  needs  know,'  said  De  Bracy,  'it  was 
the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  that  shaped  out  the  enter- 
prise, which  the  adventure  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  suggested 
to  me.  He  is  to  aid  me  in  the  onslaught,  and  he  and  his 
followers  will  personate  the  outlaws,  from  whom  my  valorous 
arm  is,  after  changing  my  garb,  to  rescue  the  lady.' 

'By  my  halidome,'  said  FitEurae,  'the  plan  was  worthy  of 
your  united  wisdom!  and  thy  prudence,  De  Bracy,  is  most 
especially  manifested  in  the  project  of  leaving  the  lady  in  the 
heuids  of  thy  worthy  confederate.  Thou  mayst,  I  think,  succeed 
in  taking  her  from  her  Saxon  friends,  but  how  thou  wilt  rescue 
her  afterwards  from  the  clutches  of  Bois-Guilbert  seems  con- 
siderably; more  doubtful.  He  is  a  falcon  well  accustomed  to 
pounce  on  a  partridge  and  to  hold  lus  prey  fast.' 

'  He  is  a  Templar,'  said  De  Bracy,  *  and  cannot  therefore  rival 
me  in  my  plan  of  wedding  this  heiress ;  and  to  attempt  aught 

dishonourable  against  the  intended  bride  of  De  Bracy 

By  Heaven  !  were  he  a  whole  chapter  of  lus  order  in  his  single 
person,  he  dared  not  do  me  such  an  injury ! ' 

'Then,  since  nought  that  I  can  say,'  said  Fitiurse,  'will  put 
this  folly  from  thy  imagination,  for  well  I  know  the  obstinacy 
of  thy  disposition,  at  least  waste  as  little  time  as  possible ;  let 
not  tby  folly  be  lasting  as  well  as  untimely.' 

'I  tell  thee,'  answ^ed  De  Bracy,  'that  it  will  be  the  work 
of  a  few  hours,  and  I  shall  be  at  York  at  the  head  of  my  daring 
and  valorous  fellows,  as  ready  to  support  any  bold  design  as 
thy  policy  can  be  to  form  one.  But  I  hear  my  comrades 
assemblii^,  and  the  steeds  stamping  and  neighing  in  the  outer 
court.  Farewell.  I  go,  like  a  true  knight,  to  win  the  smiles 
of  beauty.' 

'  Like  a  true  knight ! '  repeated  Fitsurse,  looking  after  him ; 
'  like  a  fool,  I  should  say,  or  like  a  child,  who  will  leave  the 
most  serious  and  needful  occupation  to  chase  the  down  of  the 
thistle  that  drives  past  him.    But  it  is  with  such  tools  that  I 
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must  vork — and  for  whose  advantage  ?  For  that  of  a  Prince 
as  unwise  as  he  is  profligate,  and  as  likely  to  be  an  ungrateful 
master  as  he  has  already  proved  a  rebellious  son  and  an 
unnatural  brother.  But  he — he  too  is  but  one  of  the  tools 
with  which  I  labour ;  and,  proud  as  he  is,  should  he  presume 
to  separate  his  interest  from  mine,  this  is  a  secret  which  he 
shall  soon  learn.' 

The  meditations  of  the  statesman  were  here  interrupted  by 
the  Toioe  of  the  Prince  from  an  interior  apartment  calling  out, 
'Noble  Waldemar  FitsurseT  and,  with  bonnet  doffe^  the 
future  Chancellor,  for  to  such  high  preferment  did  the  wily 
Norman  aspire,  hastened  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  future 
sovereign. 


ZX  10 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Far  in  a  wild,  nnknoim  to  pablio  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  rererend  hennit  grew ; 
Th»  moM  Ilia  bed,  the  oave  hia  humble  cell, 
Hia  food  the  frnita,  hia  drink  the  cryBtal  well ; 
Bemote  from  man,  with  God  he  naaa'd  hia  daya, 
Pteyer  all  hia  bnaineaa,  all  hia  pleaaure  praiae. 

Pabkxll. 

Thb  reader  oannot  have  forgotten  that  the  event  of  the  totuna- 
ment  was  decided  by  the  exertions  of  an  unknown  knight^ 
whom,  on  account  of  the  passive  and  indifferent  conduct  which 
he  had  manifested  on  the  former  part  of  the  day,  the  spectators 
had  entitled  Le  Noir  Faineant.  This  knight  had  left  the  field 
abruptly  when  the  victory  was  achieved^  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  valour  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  In  the  meantime,  while  summoned  by  heralds 
and  by  trumpets,  the  knight  was  holding  his  course  northward, 
avoidixig  all  frequented  paths,  and  taking  the  shortest  road 
through  the  woodlands.  He  paused  for  tiie  night  at  a  small 
hosteky  lying  out  of  the  orcfinary  route,  where,  however,  he 
obtained  from  a  wandering  minstrel  news  of  the  event  of  the 
tourney. 

On  the  next  morning  the  knight  departed  early,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  long  journey ;  the  condition  of  his  horse, 
which  he  had  carefully  spared  during  the  preceding  morning, 
being  such  as  enabled  hhn  to  travel  far  witiiout  the  necessity 
of  much  repose.  Tet  his  purpose  was  baffled  by  the  devious 
paths  through  which  he  rode,  so  that  when  evening  dosed 
upon  him  he  only  found  himself  on  the  frontiers  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  this  time  both  horse  and  man 
required  refreshment,  ana  it  became  necessary,  moreover,  to 
look  out  for  some  place  in  which  they  might  spend  the  night, 
which  was  now  fast  approaching. 

The  place  where  ^e  traveller  found  himself  seemed  unpro- 
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pitious  for  obtaining  either  shelter  or  refreehment^  and  he  was 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  the  usual  expedient  of  kxiights  errant, 
who,  on  such  occasions,  turned  their  horses  to  graze,  and  laid 
theniBelTes  down  to  meditate  on  their  lady-nustress,  with  an 
oak-tree  for  a  canopy.  But  the  Black  En^ht  either  had  no 
mistreas  to  meditate  upon,  or,  being  as  indifferent  in  love  as  he 
seemed  to  be  in  war,  was  not  sufficiently  occupied  by  passionate 
reflections  upon  her  beauty  and  cruelty  to  be  able  to  party 
the  effects  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  suffer  love  to  act  as  a 
substitute  for  the  solid  comforts  of  a  bed  and  supper.  He  felt 
dissatisfied,  therefore,  when,  looking  aroimd,  he  found  himself 
deeply  inyolved  in  woods,  through  which  indeed  there  were 
many  open  glades  and  some  paths,  but  such  as  seemed  only 
formed  by  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  grazed  in  the 
forest,  or  by  the  animals  of  chase,  and  the  hunters  who  made 
prey  of  them. 

The  sun,  by  which  the  knight  had  chiefly  directed  his  course, 
had  now  sunk  behind  the  Derbyshire  hills  on  his  left,  and  every 
effort  which  he  might  make  to  pursue  his  journey  was  as  likely 
to  lead  him  out  of  his  road  as  to  advance  him  on  his  route. 
After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  select  the  most  beaten 
path,  in  hopes  it  might  lead  to  the  cottage  of  some  herdsman 
or  the  silvan  lodge  dt  a  forester,  and  having  repeatedly  foimd 
himself  totally  unable  to  determine  on  a  choice,  the  knight 
resolved  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse,  experience  having 
on  former  occasions  made  him  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
talent  possessed  by  these  animals  for  extricating  themselves 
and  their  riders  on  such  emergencies. 

The  good  steed,  grievously  fatigued  with  so  long  a  day's 
journey  imder  a  rider  cased  in  mail,  had  no  sooner  found,  by 
the  slackened  reins,  that  he  was  abandoned  to  his  own  guidance, 
than  he  seemed  to  assume  new  strength  and  spirit ;  and  whereas 
formerly  he  had  scarce  replied  to  the  spur  otherwise  than  by  a 
groan,  he  now,  as  if  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  assumed,  of  his  own  accord,  a  more 
lively  motion.  The  path  which  the  animal  adopted  rather 
turned  off  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  knight  during  the 
day ;  but  as  the  horse  seemed  confident  in  his  dkoice,  the  rider 
abandoned  himself  to  his  discretion. 

He  was  justified  by  Uie  event,  for  the  footpath  soon  after 
appeared  a  little  wider  and  more  worn,  and  the  tinkle  of  a 
small  bell  gave  the  knight  to  understand  that  he  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  chapel  or  hermitage. 
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Aooordingly,  he  soon  xaaohed  an  open  plat  of  toif  ,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  a  lock,  rising  abruptly  from  a  gently 
sloping  plain,  offered  its  grey  and  weather4)eaten  front  to  the 
traveller.  Ivy  mantled  its  sides  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
oaks  and  holly  bushes,  whose  roots  found  nourishment  in  the 
olifis  of  the  qrag,  wayed  oyer  the  precipices  below,  like  the 
plumage  of  the  warrior  oyer  his  steel  helmet>  giving  grace  to 
that  whose  chief  expression  was  terror.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
rock,  and  leanings  as  it  were,  against  it,  was  constructed  a  rude 
hut^  built  chiefly  of  the  trunJu  of  trees  felled  in  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  and  secured  against  the  weather  by  haying  its 
crevices  stuffed  with  moss  mingled  with  clay.  The  stem  of  a 
young  fir-tree  lopped  of  its  branches,  with  a  piece  of  wood  tied 
across  near  the  top,  was  planted  upright  by  die  door,  as  a  rude 
emblem  of  the  holy  cross.  At  a  little  distance  on  the  right 
hand,  a  f  oimtain  of  the  purest  water  trickled  out  of  the  rock, 
and  was  received  in  a  hollow  stone,  which  labour  had  formed 
into  a  rustic  basin.  Escaping  from  thence,  the  stream  murmured 
down  the  descent  by  a  channel  which  its  course  had  long  worn, 
and  BO  wandered  through  the  little  plain  to  lose  itself  in  the 
neighbouring  wood. 

Beside  this  fountain  were  the  ruins  of  a  very  small  chapel, 
of  which  the  roof  had  partly  fallen  in.  The  building,  when 
entire,  had  never  been  above  sixteen  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  roof,  low  in  proportion,  rested  upon  four 
concentric  arches  which  sprung  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
building,  each  supported  upon  a  short  and  heavy  pillar.  The 
ribs  of  two  of  these  arches  remained,  thoi^h  the  roof  had  fallen 
down  betwixt  them;  over  the  others  it  remained  entire.  The 
entrance  to  this  ancient  place  of  devotion  was  under  a  very  low 
round  arch,  ornamented  by  several  courses  of  that  zig-sag 
moulding,  resembling  sharks'  teeth,  which  appears  so  often  in 
the  more  ancient  Saxon  architecture.  A  belfry  rose  above  the 
porch  on  four  small  pillars,  within  which  hung  the  green  and 
weather-beaten  bell,  the  feeble  sounds  of  whidi  had  been  some 
time  before  heard  by  the  Black  Knight. 

The  whole  peaceful  and  quiet  scene  lay  glimmering  in  twilight 
before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  giving  him  good  assurance  of 
lodging  for  the  night;  since  it  was  a  special  duty  of  those 
hermits  who  dwelt  in  the  woods  to  exercise  hospitality  towards 
benighted  or  bewildered  passengers. 

Accordingly,  the  knight  took  no  time  to  consider  minutely 
the  particulfun  which  we  have  detailed,  but  thanking  St.  Julian, 
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the  patron  of  traYellera,  who  had  sent  him  good  harbourage, 
he  leaped  from  his  horse  and  assailed  the  door  of  the  hermitage 
with  the  butt  of  his  lance,  in  order  to  arouse  attention  and  gain 
admittance. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  obtained  any  answer,  and  the 
reply,  when  made,  was  unpropitious. 

*  Pass  on,  whosoever  thou  art,'  was  the  answer  given  by  a 
deep  hoarse  voice  from  within  the  hut,  '  and  disturb  not  the 
servant  of  Qod  and  St.  Dimstan  in  his  evening  devotions.' 

'Worthy  lather,'  answered  the  knight,  'here  is  a  poor 
wanderer  bewildered  in  these  woods,  who  gives  thee  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  thy  charity  and  hospitality.' 

*  Grood  brother,'  replied  the  inhabitant  of  ike  hermitage,  '  it 
has  pleased  Our  Lady  and  St.  Dunstan  to  destine  me  for  the 
object  of  those  virtues,  instead  of  the  exercise  thereof.  I  have 
no  provisions  here  which  even  a  dog  would  share  with  me,  and 
a  horse  of  any  tenderness  of  nurture  would  despise  my  couch ; 
pass  therefore  on  thy  way,  and  God  speed  thee.' 

'  But  how,'  replied  the  knight,  '  is  it  possible  for  me  to  find 
my  way  through  such  a  wood  as  this,  when  darkness  is  coming 
on  ?  I  pray  you,  reverend  father,  as  you  are  a  Christian,  to 
undo  your  door,  and  at  least  point  out  to  me  my  road.' 

*  And  I  pray  you,  good  Christian  brother,'  replied  the  ancho- 
rite, '  to  disturb  me  no  more.  You  have  already  interrupted 
one  pateTf  two  ave«,  and  a  credo,  which  I,  miserable  sinner 
that  I  am,  should,  according  to  my  vow,  have  said  before 
moonrise.' 

'The  road — ^the  road!'  vociferated  the  knight;  'give  me 
directions  for  the  road,  if  I  am  to  expect  no  more  from  thee.' 

'The  road,'  replied  the  heimit^  'is  easy  to  hit.  The  path 
from  the  wood  Irads  to  a  morass,  and  from  thence  to  a  ford, 
which,  as  the  rains  have  abated,  may  now  be  passable.  When 
thou  hast  crossed  the  ford,  thou  wilt  take  care  of  thy  footing 
up  the  left  bank,  as  it  is  somewhat  precipitous,  and  the  path, 
which  hangs  over  the  river,  has  lately,  as  I  learn — for  I  seldom 
leave  the  duties  of  my  chapel — given  way  in  sundry  places. 
Thou  wilt  then  keep  straight  forward- 


'  A  broken  path — a  precipice — a  ford — and  a  morass  1 '  said 
the  knight,  interrupting  him.  'Sir  Hermit,  if  you  wero  the 
holiest  that  ever  wore  beard  or  told  bead,  you  shall  scarce 
prevail  on  me  to  hold  this  road  to-night.  I  tell  thee,  that 
thou,  who  livest  by  the  charity  of  the  country — ^ill  deserved, 
as  I  doubt  it  is — ^hast  no  right  to  refuse  shelter  to  the  wayfarer 
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when  in  distress.  Either  open  the  door  quibkly,  or,  by  the 
rood,  I  wUl  beat  it  down  and  nuike  entry  for  myself.' 

*  Friend  wayfarer/  replied  the  hermit^  '  be  not  importonate ; 
if  thou  puttest  me  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own 
defence,  it  will  be  e'en  the  worse  for  you.' 

At  this  moment  a  distant  noise  of  barking  and  growling, 
which  the  traTcUer  had  for  some  time  heard,  became  extremely 
loud  and  furious,  and  made  the  knight  suppose  that  the  hermit, 
alarmed  by  his  threat  of  making  forcible  entry,  had  called  the 
dogs,  who  made  this  clamour  to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  oat  of 
some  inner  recess  in  which  they  had  been  kennelled.  Incensed 
at  this  preparation  on  the  hermit's  part  for  making  good  his 
inhospitable  purpose,  the  knight  struck  the  door  so  furiously 
with  his  foot  that  posts  as  wdl  as  staples  shook  with  violence. 

The  anchorite,  not  caring  again  to  expose  his  door  to  a 
similar  shock,  now  called  out  aloud, '  Patience — ^patience ;  spare 
thy  strength,  good  traTcller,  and  I  will  presently  undo  the 
door,  thoi^h,  it  may  be,  my  doing  so  will  be  little  to  thy 
pleasure.' 

The  door  accordingly  was  opened ;  and  the  hermit,  a  large, 
strong-built  man,  in  his  sackcloth  gown  and  hood,  girt  with  a 
rope  of  rushes,  stood  before  the  ki^ht.  He  had  in  one  hand 
a  lighted  torch,  or  link,  and  in  the  other  a  baton  of  omb-tree^ 
so  thick  and  heavy  that  it  might  well  be  termed  a  dub.  Two 
laige  shaggy  dogs,  half  greyhound,  half  masti£^  stood  ready  to 
ru^  upon  the  traveller  as  soon  as  the  door  should  be  opened. 
But  when  the  torch  glanced  upon  the  lofty  crest  and  golden 
spurs  of  the  knight  who  stood  without,  the  hermit,  altering 
probably  his  original  intentions,  repressed  the  rage  of  his 
auxiliaries,  and,  changing  his  tone  to  a  sort  of  churlish  courtesy, 
invited  the  knight  to  enter  his  hut,  making  excuse  for  his 
unwillingness  to  open  his  lodge  after  sunset,  by  aUeging  the 
multitude  of  robbers  and  outlaws  who  were  abroad,  and  who 
gave  no  honour  to  Our  Lady  or  St.  Dunstan,  nor  to  those  holy 
men  who  spent  life  in  their  service. 

*The  poverty  of  your  cell,  good  father,'  said  the  knight, 
looking  around  him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  a  bed  of  leaves,  a 
crucifix  rudely  carved  in  oak,  a  missal,  with  a  rough-hewn  table 
and  two  stools,  and  one  or  two  clumsy  articles  of  furniture-^ 
^the  poverty  of  your  cell  should  seem  a  sufficient  defence 
against  any  risk  of  thieves,  not  to  mention  the  aid  of  two  trusty 
dogs,  laige  and  strong  enough,  I  tiiink,  to  pull  down  a  stag, 
and,  of  course,  to  match  with  most  men.' 
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'The  good  keeper  of  th0  forest^'  aaid  the  hemiit^  'hath 
allowed  me  the  use  of  thcee  animals  to  protect  my  solitude 
until  the  times  shall  mend.' 

HaTing  said  this^  he  fixed  his  torch  in  a  twisted  branch  of 
iron  which  served  for  a  candlestick;  and  plaomg  the  oaken 
triTet-  hefore  tha  embers  of  the  fire,  which  he  r^hreehed  with 
some  dry  wood,  he  placed  a  stool  upon  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  beckoned  to  the  knight  to  do  the  same  upon  the  other. 

Thej  sat  down,  and  gazed  with  great  grayitj  at  each  other, 
eaoh  tlunking  in  his  heart  that  he  had  seldom  seen  a  stronger 
or  more  athletic  figure  than  was  placed  opposite  to  him. 

'  Reverend  hermit,'  said  the  knight,  after  looking  long  and 
fixedly  at  his  host,  'were  it  not  to  interrupt  your  devout 
meditations,  I  would  pray  to  know  three  things  of  your 
holiness;  firsts  where  I  am  to  put  my  horset  secondly,  what 
I  oan  have  for  supper)  thirdly,  where  I  am  to  take  up  my 
couch  for  the  night  t ' 

'  I  will  reply  to  you,'  said  the  hennit^  'with  my  finger,  it 
being  against  my  rule  to  speak  by  words  where  signs  can 
answer  the  purpose.'  So  saying,  he  pointed  successively  to 
two  comers  of  the  hut.  '  Your  stable,'  said  he,  '  is  there ;  your 
bed  there ;  and,'  reaching  down  a  platter  with  two  handfuls  of 
parched  pease  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  shelf,  and  placing 
it  upon  tiie  table,  he  added,  '  your  supper  is  here.' 

The  knight  shruj^;ed  his  shoulders,  and  leaving  the  hut, 
brought  in  his  horse,  which  in  the  interim  he  had  fastened  to 
a  tree,  unsaddled  him  with  much  attention,  and  spread  upon 
the  steed's  weaxy  back  his  own  mantle. 

The  hermit  was  apparently  somewhat  moved  to  compassion 
by  the  anxiety  as  weU  as  address  which  the  stranger  displayed 
in  tending  his  horse;  for,  muttering  something  about  prov- 
ender left  for  the  keeper's  palfrey,  he  dragged  out  of  a  recess 
a  bimdle  of  forage,  which  he  spread  before  the  knight's  chaxger, 
and  immediately  afterwards  shook  down  a  quantity  of  dried 
fern  in  the  comer  which  he  had  assigned  for  the  rider's  couch. 
The  kn^ht  returned  him  thanks  for  his  courtesy;  and,  this 
duty  done,  both  resumed  their  seats  by  the  table,  whereon 
stood  the  trencher  of  pease  placed  between  them.  The  hermit, 
after  a  long  grace,  which  had  once  been  Latin,  but  of  which 
original  language  few  traces  remained,  excepting  here  and 
there  the  long  rolling  tenmnation  of  some  word  or  phrase,  set 
example  to  his  g^est  by  modestly  putting  into  a  very  large 
mouth,  furnished  with  teeth  which  might  have  ranked  with 
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those  cl  a  boar  both  m  sharpnefls  and  whiteneas,  some  three  or 
four  dried  peaae,  a  miserable  gristi  as  it  seemed,  for  so  large 
and  able  a  milL 

The  knight)  in  order  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example,  laid 
aside  his  helmet,  his  corslet,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
armour,  and  showed  to  the  hermit  a  head  thick-curled  with 
yellow  hair,  high  features,  blue  eyes,  remarkably  bright  and 
sparkling,  a  mouth  well  formed,  having  an  upper  lip  clothed 
with  mustachoes  daiker  than  his  hair,  and  bearing  altogether 
the  look  of  a  bold,  daring,  and  enterprising  man,  with  which 
his  strong  form  well  corresponded. 

The  hermity  as  if  wishing  to  answer  to  the  confidence  of  his 
guest,  threw  back  his  cowl,  and  showed  a  round  bullet  head 
belonging  to  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  close-shaven 
crown,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stiff  curled  black  hair,  had 
something  the  appearance  of  a  parish  pinfold  begirt  by  its  high 
hedge.  The  features  expressed  nothing  of  monastic  austerity 
or  of  ascetic  privations;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  bold  bluff 
countenance,  with  broad  black  eyebrows,  a  well-turned  fore- 
head, and  cheeks  as  round  and  vermilion  as  those  of  a  trum- 
peter, from  which  descended  a  long  and  curly  black  beard. 
Such  a  visage,  joined  to  the  brawny  form  of  the  holy  man, 
spoke  rather  of  sirloins  and  haunches  than  of  pease  and  pulse. 
This  incongruity  did  not  escape  the  guest.  After  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  accomplished  the  mastication  of  a  mouthful  of 
the  dried  pease,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  request  his 
pious  entertainer  to  furnish  him  vditx  some  liquor ;  who  replied 
to  his  request  by  placing  before  him  a  large  can  of  the  purest 
water  from  the  fountain. 

^It  is  from  the  well  of  St.  Dunstan,'  said  he,  'in  which, 
betwixt  sun  and  sun,  he  baptised  five  hundred  heathen  Danes 
and  Britons — blessed  be  his  name ! '  And  applying  his  black 
beard  to  the  pitcher,  he  took  a  draught  much  more  moderate 
in  quantity  than  his  encomium  seemed  to  warrant. 

'  It  seems  to  me,  reverend  father,'  said  the  knight,  'that  the 
small  morsels  which  you  eat,  together  with  this  holy  but 
somewhat  thin  beverage,  have  thriven  with  you  marvellously. 
Tou  appear  a  man  more  fit  to  win  the  ram  at  a  wrestling-match, 
or  the  ring  at  a  bout  at  quarter- staff,  or  the  bucklers  at  a 
sword-play,  than  to  linger  out  your  time  in  this  desolate  wilder- 
ness, saying  masses,  and  living  upon  parched  pease  and  cold 
water.' 

'Sir  Knight,'  answered  the  hermit,  'your  thoughts,  like 
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those  of  the  ignorant  laity,  are  aocoiding  to  the  flesh.  It  has 
pleajsed  Our  Lady  and  my  patron  saint  to  bless  the  pittance 
to  whioh  I  restrain  myself,  even  as  the  pidse  and  water  was 
blessed  to  the  childr^  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abedn^o^ 
who  drank  the  same  rather  than  defile  themselves  with  the 
wine  and  meats  which  were  appointed  them  by  the  King  of  the 
Saracens.' 

*  Holy  father/  said  the  knight^  '  upon  whose  countenance  it 
hath  pleased  HeaTcn  to  work  such  a  miracle,  permit  a  sinful 
layman  to  craye  thy  name  t' 

'  Thou  mayst  call  me,'  answered  the  hermit,  '  the  Clerk  of 
Copmanhurst^  for  so  I  am  termed  in  these  parts.  They  add,  it 
is  true,  the  epithet  holy,  but  I  stand  not  upon  that^  as  being 
unworthy  of  such  addition.  And  now,  valiant  knight,  may  I 
pray  ye  for  the  name  of  my  honourable  guest  t' 

*•  Thily,'  said  the  knight,  '  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst^  men 
call  me  in  these  parts  the  Black  Knight ;  many,  sir,  add  to  it 
the  epithet  of  Sluggard,  whereby  I  am  no  way  ambitious  to  be 
distinguished.' 

The  hermit  could  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at  his 
guest's  reply. 

^I  see,'  said  he,  'Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  that  thou  art  a  man 
of  prudence  and  of  counsel ;  and,  moreover,  I  see  that  my  poor 
monastic  fare  likes  thee  not,  accustomed,  perhaps,  as  thou  hast 
been  to  the  license  of  courts  and  of  camps,  and  the  luxuries 
of  cities ;  and  now  I  bethink  me.  Sir  Sluggard,  that  when  the 
charitable  keeper  of  this  forest-walk  left  these  dogs  for  my  pro- 
tection, and  aL3o  those  bundles  of  forage,  he  left  me  also  some 
food,  which,  being  unfit  for  my  use,  the  very  recollection  of  it 
had  escaped  me  amid  my  more  weighty  meditations.' 

'  I  dare  be  sworn  he  did  so,'  said  the  knight ;  '  I  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  better  food  in  the  cell.  Holy  Clerk,  since 
you  first  doffed  your  cowl.  Tour  keeper  is  ever  a  jovial  fellow ; 
and  none  who  beheld  thy  grinders  contending  with  these 
pease,  and  thy  throat  flooded  with  this  ungenial  element,  could 
see  thee  doomed  to  such  horse-provender  and  horse-beverage 
(pointing  to  the  provisions  upon  the  table),  and  refrain  from 
mending  thy  cheer.  Let  us  see  the  keeper's  bounty,  therefore, 
without  delay.' 

The  hermit  cast  a  wistful  look  upon  the  knight^  in  which 
there  was  a  sort  of  comic  expression  of  hesitation,  as  if  uncer- 
tain how  far  he  should  act  prudently  in  trusting  his  guest. 
There  was,  however,  as  much  of  bold  frankness  in  the  knight's 
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oountenaiioe  m  wm  poBsiUe  to  be  ezpreaBed  by  featureB.  Hu 
amile,  too^  bad  aomething  in  it  inesistibl j  oomio,  and  gave  an 
aasuranoe  of  £aith  and  loyalty,  with  whidi  bis  host  ocHild  not 
refrain  from  sympatbiaing. 

After  exohanging  a  mute  glance  or  two^  tbe  bermit  went  to 
the  further  side  of«  the  hut^  and  opened  a  butch,  which  waa 
concealed  with  great  care  and  some  ingenuity.  Out  of  tbe 
receeseB  of  a  dark  doset^  into  which  this  aperture  gave  admit- 
tance, he  brought  a  large  pasty,  baked  in  a  pewter  platter  of 
imusual  dimensions.  This  mighty  dish  he  placed  before  hia 
gueet^  who,  using  bis  poniard  to  cut  it  open,  lost  no  time  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

'How  long  is  it  since  the  good  keeper  has  been  berel '  said 
the  knight  to  his  host,  after  having  swallowed  several  hasty 
morsels  of  this  reinforcement  to  the  hermit's  good  cheer. 

*  About  two  months,'  answered  the  Either,  hastily. 

'Bv  the  true  Lord,'  answered  the  knight,  'everything  in 
your  nermitage  is  miraculous,  Holy  Clerk !  for  I  would  have 
been  sworn  tihat  the  fat  buck  wluch  furnished  this  veniaan 
had  been  running  on  foot  within  the  week.' 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discountenanced  by  this  observar 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  he  made  but  a  poor  figure  while  gaung 
on  the  diminution  of  the  pasty,  on  which  bis  guest  was  making 
desperate  inroads — a  warfare  in  which  his  previous  profession 
of  abstinence  left  him  no  pretext  for  joining. 

'I  have  been  in  Palestine,  Sir  Clerk,'  said  the  knight, 
stopping  short  of  a  sudden,  'and  I  bethink  me  it  is  a  custom 
there  th«t  every  host  who  entertains  a  guest  shall  assure  him 
of  the  wbolesomeness  of  his  food  by  partaking  of  it  along  with 
him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  so  holy  a  man  of  aught 
inhospitable ;  nevertheless,  I  will  be  highly  bound  to  you  would 
you  comply  with  this  Eastern  custom.' 

'  To  ease  your  unnecessary  scruples.  Sir  Knight,  I  will  for 
once  depart  from  my  rule,'  replied  the  hermit.  And  as  there 
were  no  forks  in  those  days,  bis  clutches  were  instantly  in  the 
bowels' of  the  pasty. 

The  ice  of  ceremony  being  once  broken,  it  seemed  matter  of 
rivalry  between  the  guest  and  the  entertainer  which  should 
display  the  best  appetite ;  and  although  the  former  had  probably 
jbsted  longest,  yet  the  hermit  fairly  surpassed  hinL 

'  Holy  Clerk,'  said  the  knight,  when  bis  himger  was  appeased, 
'  I  would  gage  my  good  horse  yonder  against  a  secchin,  that 
that  same  honest  keeper  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the 
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▼enison  has  left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine^  or  a  ronlet  of  oanaiy,  or 
aome  such  trifle,  by  way  of  ally  to  this  noble  pasty.  Thia 
would  be  a  ciroumstance,  doubtleesi  totally  unworthy  to  dwell 
in  the  memory  of  so  rigid  an  anchorite ;  jet,  I  think,  were  you 
to  search  yonder  ciypt  once  more,  you  would  find  that  I  am 
right  in  my  conjecture.' 

The  hennit  only  replied  by  a  grin ;  and  returning  to  the 
hutch,  he  produced  a  leathern  bottle,  which  might  contain 
about  four  quarts.  He  also  brought  forth  two  lai^  drinking 
cups,  made  out  of  the  horn  of  the  urus,  and  hooped  with  silver. 
Having  made  this  goodly  provision  for  washmg  down  the 
supper,  he  seemed  to  think  no  farther  ceremonious  scruple 
necessary  on  his  part;  but  filling  both  cups,  and  saying,  in  the 
Saxon  fashion,  '  Wa£t  had,  Sir  Sluggish  Knight  i '  he  emptied 
his  own  at  a  draught. 

^  Drink  had.  Holy  Cleik  of  Gopmanhurst ! '  answered  the 
warrior,  and  did  his  host  reason  in  a  similar  brimmer. 

^  Holy  Clerk,'  said  the  stranger,  after  the  first  cup  was  thus 
swallowed,  '  I  cannot  but  marvel  iJiat  a  man  possessed  of  such 
thews  and  sinews  as  thine,  and  who  therewithal  shows  the 
talent  of  so  goodly  a  trencherman,  should  think  of  abiding  by 
himself  in  this  wilderness.  In  my  judgment,  you  are  fitter  to 
keep  a  castle  or  a  fort,  eating  of  the  fat  and  drinking  of  the 
strong,  than  to  live  here  upon  pulse  and  water,  or  even  upon 
the  charity  of  the  keeper.  At  leasts  were  I  as  thou,  I  should 
find  myself  both  disport  and  plenty  out  of  the  king's  deer. 
There  is  many  a  goodly  herd  in  these  forests,  and  a  buck 
will  never  be  missed  that  goes  to  the  use  of  St.  Dunstan's 
chaplain.' 

'  Sir  Sluggish  Knight^'  replied  the  Clerk,  '  these  are  danger- 
ous words,  and  I  pray  you  to  forbear  them.  I  am  true  hermit 
to  the  king  and  law,  and  were  I  to  spoil  my  liege's  game,  I 
should  be  sure  of  the  prison,  and,  an  my  gown  saved  me  not» 
were  in  some  peril  of  hanging.' 

'Nevertheless,  were  I  as  thou,'  said  the  knight^  'I  would 
take  my  walk  by  moonlight^  when  foresters  and  keepers  were 
wann  in  bed,  and  ever  and  anon — as  I  pattered  my  prayers — 
I  would  let  fly  a  shaft  among  the  herds  of  dun  deer  that  feed 
in  the  glades.  Resolve  me,  Holy  Clerk,  hast  thou  never  prao- 
tised  such  a  pastime  1 ' 

'  Friend  Sluggard,'  answered  the  hermit,  '  thou  hast  seen  all 
that  can  concern  thee  of  my  housekeeping,  and  something 
more  than  he  deserves  who  takes  up  his  quarters  by  violence. 
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Credit  me,  it  ia  better  to  enjoy  the  good  which  God  sends  thee, 
than  to  be  impertuiently  curious  how  it  comes.  Fill  thy  cup^ 
and  welcome ;  and  do  not,  I  pray  thee,  by  further  impertinent 
inquiries,  put  me  to  show  that  thou  oouldst  hardly  have  made 
good  thy  lodging  had  I  been  earnest  to  oppose  thee.' 

*  By  my  f^th,'  said  the  knight,  '  thou  znakest  me  more  curi- 
ous than  ever  1  Thou  art  the  most  mysterious  hermit  I  ever 
met;  and  I  will  know  more  of  thee  ere  we  part  As  for  thy 
threats,  know,  holy  man,  thou  speakest  to  one  whose  trade  it 
is  to  find  out  danger  wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with.' 

*  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  I  drink  to  thee,'  said  the  hermit, 
'  respecting  thy  valour  much,  but  deeming  wondrous  slightly 
of  thy  discretion.  If  thou  wilt  take  equal  anns  with  me,  I  will 
give  thee,  in  all  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  such  sufficing 
penance  and  complete  absolution  that  thou  sludt  not  for  the 
next  twelve  months  sin  the  sin  of  excess  of  curiosity.' 

The  knight  pledged  him,  and  desired  him  to  name  his 
weapons. 

'  There  is  none,'  replied  the  hermit^  '  from  the  scissors  oi 
Dalilah  and  the  tenpenny  nail  of  Jael  to  the  scimitar  of  Goliath, 
at  which  I  am  not  a  match  for  thee.  But,  if  I  am  to  make  the 
election,  what  sayst  thou,  good  friend,  to  these  trinkets  f 

Thus  speaking,  he  opened  another  hutch,  and  took  out  from 
it  a  couple  of  broadswords  and  bucklers,  such  as  were  used  by 
the  yeomanry  of  the  period.  The  knight,  who  watched  his 
motions,  observed  that  this  second  place  of  concealment  was 
furnished  with  two  or  three  good  long-bows,  a  cross-bow,  a 
bundle  of  bolts  for  the  latter,  and  half  a  dozen  sheaves  of  arrows 
for  the  former.  A  harp,  and  other  matters  of  a  very  uncanon- 
ioal  appearance^  were  also  visible  when  this  dark  recess  was 
opened. 

<  I  promise  thee,  brother  Clerk,'  said  he,  '  I  will  ask  thee  no 
more  offensive  questions.  The  contents  of  that  cupboaid  are 
an  answer  to  all  my  inquiries ;  and  I  see  a  weapon  there  (here 
he  stooped  and  took  out  the  harp)  on  which  I  would  more 
gladly  prove  my  skill  with  thee  than  at  the  sword  and  buckler.' 

'I  hope,  Sir  Knight^'  said  the  hermit,  'thou  hast  *given  no 
good  reason  for  thy  surname  of  the  Sluggard.  I  do  promise 
thee,  I  suspect  thee  grievously.  Nevertheless,  thou  art  my 
guest,  and  I  will  not  put  thy  manhood  to  the  proof  without  thine 
own  free  will.  Sit  thee  down,  then,  and  fill  thy  cup ;  let  us 
drink,  sing,  and  be  merry.  If  thou  knowest  ever  a  good  lay, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome  to  a  nook  of  pasty  at  Copmanhurst  so 
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long  as  I  serve  the  obapd  of  St.  Dunstan,  which,  ^ease  God, 
shall  be  till  I  change  m j  grey  coveriBg  for  one  oi  %reen  tuxf . 
But  come,  fill  a  flagon,  for  it  will  crave  some  time  to  tune  the 
harp ;  and  nought  pitches  the  voice  and  sharpens  the  ear  like 
a  cup  of  wine.  For  my  part^  I  love  to  feel  the  grape  at  m j 
very  finger-ends  before  they  make  the  harp-strings  tinkle.'  * 

*  See  The  JoUy  Hennit    Note  8. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

At  eve,  within  yon  stadiooB  nook. 

I  ope  my  braas-emboflsed  book, 

Portray  d  with  many  *  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs  crown'd  with  heavenly  meed  ; 

Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 

Chant)  ere  1  sleep,  my  measured  hymn. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Who  bnt  would  cast  hia  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  staff  and  amice  grey. 
And  to  the  world's  tumultaoTU  stage, 
Prefer  the  peaceful  Hxrmitaob  f 

Waktoh. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNa  the  presoription  of  the  genial  hennit^  with 
which  his  guest  williogl j  complied,  he  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  bring  the  harp  to  harmony. 

'  Methinks,  holy  father,'  said  he,  '  the  instrument  wants  one 
string,  and  the  rest  have  been  somewhat  misused.' 

'  Ay,  mark'st  thou  that  f '  replied  the  hermit ;  '  that  shows 
thee  a  master  of  the  craft.  Wine  and  wassaO,'  he  added, 
grayely  casting  up  his  eyes — *  all  the  fault  of  wine  and  wassail ! 
I  told  Allan-a-Dale,  the  northern  minstrel,  that  he  would 
damage  the  harp  if  he  touched  it  after  the  seventh  cup,  but 
he  would  not  be  controlled.  Friend,  I  diink  to  thy  successful 
performance.' 

So  saying,  he  took  off  his  cup  with  much  gravity,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  his  head  at  the  intemperance  of  the  Scottish 
harper. 

The  knight)  in  the  meantune,  had  brought  the  strings  into 
some  order,  and,  after  a  short  prelude,  asked  his  host  whether 
he  would  choose  a  nrvenU  in  the  language  of  oe,  or  a  lai  in  the 
language  of  oui^  or  a  virelai,  or  a  ballad  in  the  vulgar  English.* 

'A  ballad — a  hallad,'  said  the  hermit,  'against  sdl  the  ocs  and 
iOui$  of  France.    Downright  English  am  I,  Sir  Knight,  and 

*  See  Ifinitnlsy.    Note  9. 
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downright  English  was  my  patron  St.  DxmBtan,  and  JKxnned  oe 
and  cuiy  as  he  would  have  Boomed  the  parings  ofW&e  devil's 
hoof;  downright  English  alone  shaU  be  sung  in  ^lis  oell.' 

*  I  will  assay,  then,'  said  the  knight^  'a  bdlaa  composed  by 
a  Saxon  gleeman,  whom  I  knew  in  Holy  Land.' 

It  speedily  appeared  that^  if  the  knight  was  not  a  complete 
master  of  the  minstrel  art,  his  taste  for  it  had  at  least  been 
cultiTated  under  the  best  instructors.  Art  had  taught  him  to 
soften  the  fttults  of  a  voice  which  had  little  compass,  and  was 
naturally  rough  rather  than  mellow,  and,  in  short,  had  done  all 
that  culture  can  do  in  supplying  natural  deficiencies.  His  per- 
fonnanoe,  therefore,  might  have  been  termed  veir  respectable 
by  abler  judges  than  the  hermit,  especially  as  the  knight  threw 
into  the  notes  now  a  degree  of  spirit^  and  now  of  pbdntiye 
enthusiasm,  which  gave  force  and  energy  to  the  yerses  which 
he  sung. 

High  deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fame, 
From  Palestine  the  champion  came ; 
The  crofls  npon  his  ahonlaen  borne 
Battle  uid  olaat  had  dimm'd  and  toni. 
£aoh  dint  npon  hia  batter'd  shield 
Was  token  of  *  fotuchten  field ; 
And  thus,  beneath  nis  lady's  bower, 
He  song,  as  fell  the  twilight  hour : — 

'  Joy  to  the  fair  1— thy  knight  behold, 
Eetum'd  from  yonder  land  of  gold. 
Ko  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can  need 
Saye  his  good  arms  and  hfttUe-steed, 
His  spun,  to  dash  against  *  foe, 
His  lanoe  *nd  sword  to  hkj  him  low ; 
Snoh  all  the  trophies  of  his  toil, 
Soch— «nd  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smile  t 

'Joy  to  the  fair  1  whose  constant  kni^t 
Her  favour  fired  to  feats  of  might ; 
Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain, 
Where  meet  the  bright  and  noble  trafai ; 
Minstrel  shall  sing  and  henld  tell — 
«  Mark  yonder  miaid  of  beauty  well, 
'lis  she  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  won 
The  listed  field  at  A^alon  I 

'  **  Note  well  her  smile  1  it  edged  the  blade 
Which  fifty  wives  to  widows  made, 
When,  vain  his  strength  and  Mahoond's  spell, 
looninm's  turbaa'd  scudan  feU. 
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Seert  thoa  her  looki,  whoee  snimy  glow 
^     Half  diowB,  half  sbAdes,  her  neck  of  snow ! 
Twines  not  of  them  one  golden  thread, 
Bat  for  itB  sake  a  Paynim  hied." 

'  Joy  to  the  fair  1 — my  name  unknown, 
Each  deed  and  all  its  praise  thine  own ; 
Then,  oh !  unhar  this  churlish  gate, 
The  night  dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 
Innred  to  Syria's  glowing  breath, 
I  feel  the  north  breese  omll  as  death ; 
Let  gratefhl  lore  <|aell  maiden  shame, 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fiune.' 

During  this  perf ormanoe,  the  hermit  demeaned  himself  much 
like  a  firsfrrate  critic  of  the  preseut  day  at  a  new  opera.  He 
reclined  back  upon  his  seat  with  his  eyes  half  shut :  now  fold- 
ing his  hands  ttod  twisting  his  thumbs,  he  seemed  absorbed  in 
attention,  and  anon,  balancing  his  expanded  palms,  he  gentlj 
flourished  them  in  time  to  the  music.  At  one  or  two  favourite 
cadences  he  threw  in  a  little  assistance  of  his  own,  where  the 
knight's  voice  seemed  unable  to  cany  the  air  so  high  as  bis 
worshipful  taste  approved.  When  the  song  was  ended,  the 
anchorite  emphatically  declared  it  a  good  one,  and  well  sung. 

'And  yet,'  said  he,  'I  think  my  Saxon  countrymen  had 
herded  long  enough  with  the  Normans  to  fall  into  tiie  tone  of 
their  melancholj  ditties.  What  took  the  honest  knight  from 
home  t  or  what  could  he  expect  but  to  find  his  mistress  agree- 

* .  ably  engaged  with  a  rival  on  his  return,  and  his  serenade,  as 

they  call  it^  as  little  regarded  as  the  caterwauUng  of  a  cat  in 
the  gutter!  Nevertheless,  Sir  Knight,  I  drink  this  cup  to 
thee,  to  the  success  of  all  true  lovers.  I  fear  you  are  none,'  he 
added,  on  observing  that  the  knight,  whose  brain  began  to  be 
heated  with  these  repeated  draughts,  qualified  his  flagon  from 
the  water  pitcher. 

\  'Why,'  said  the  knight,  'did  you  not  tell  me  that  this  water 

was  from  the  well  of  your  blessed  patron,  St.  Dunstant' 
\  *  Ay,  truly,'  said  the  hermit^ '  and  many  a  hundred  of  pagans 

did  he  baptise  there^  but  I  never  heard  that  he  drank  any  of 
it.  Everything  should  be  put  to  its  proper  use  in  this  world. 
St.  Dunstan  knew,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  prerogatives  of  a 
jovial  friar.' 

And  so  saying,  he  reached  the  harp^  and  entertained  his 
guest  with  the  following  characteristic  song,  to  a  sort  of  deny- 
down  chorus,*  appropriate  to  an  old  Engli^  ditty : — 

*  Ses  Note  IOl 
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111  giye  thee,  good  fellow,  *  twelyemoiith  or  twain, 
To  search  Earope  throojgh,  from  Byzantiimi  to  Spain ; 
Bat  ne'er  shall  yoa  fin(C  fiiionld  yon  seardi  till  yon  tire. 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

Tour  knight  for  his  lady  prioks  forth  in  career. 

And  18  brought  home  at  evensong  prick'd  throng^  with  a  spear ; 

I  confess  him  in  haste— for  his  iMly  desires 

Ko  comfort  on  earth  save  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

Tour  monarch  1    Pdiawt  many  a  prinoe  has  been  known 

To  barter  his  robes  fbr  our  cowl  and  our  gown ; 

But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey  hood  of  a  Friar  t 

The  Friar  has  walk'd  oa^  and  where'er  he  has  gone, 
The  land  and  its  &tness  is  mark'd  for  his  own ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  when  he  tires, 
For  eyeiy  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight  till  he  comes 
May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of  plums ; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  ue. 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  hot, 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot, 
Ana  the  goodwife  would  wish  the  goodman  in  the  mire, 
Ere  he  laek'd  a  soft  pUlow,  the  Buefooted  Friar. 

Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope, 
The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the  Pope ; 
For  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscathed  b^  the  briar, 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Fnar. 

'By  mj  troth,'  eaid  the  knight^  'thou  hast  sung  well  and 
lufltil  J,  and  in  high  praise  of  thme  order.  And,  talking  of  the 
deyil,  Holy  Clerk,  are  jou  not  afraid  that  he  may  pay  you  a 
visit  during  some  of  your  unoanonioal  pastimes  t ' 

'  I  uncanonical ! '  answered  the  hermit ;  '  I  soom  the  ohaige 
— ^I  soom  it  with  my  heels !  I  senre  the  duty  of  my  cha]^ 
duly  and  truly.  Two  masses  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
primes,  noons,  and  vespers,  ams^  credos^  patc*^ ' 

'  Excepting  moonlight  nights,  when  the  venison  is  in  season,' 
said  his  guest. 

'  Exc^tU  excipiendiSf'  replied  the  hermit^  '  as  our  old  abbot 
taught  me  to  say,  when  impertinent  laymen  should  ask  me  if 
I  kept  every  punctilio  of  mine  order.' 

IX  II 
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"True,  holy  father,'  said  the  knight;  'but  the  devil  is  apt 
to  keep  an  eye  on  such  exoeptions;  he  goes  about^  thou  knowest, 
like  a  roaring  lion.* 

'  Let  him  roar  here  if  he  dares,'  said  the  Friar ;  *  a  toaoh  of 
my  oord  wiU  make  him  roar  as  loud  as  the  tongs  of  St.  Duzutan 
himself  did.  I  never  feared  man,  and  I  as  little  fear  the  devil 
and  his  imps.  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Dubric,  St.  Winibald,  St^ 
Winifred,  St  Swibert»  St.  Willidc,  not  forgetting  St  Thomas 
a  Kent  and  my  own  poor  merits  to  speed, — ^I  defy  every  devil 
of  them,  oome  cut  and  long  tail.  But  to  let  you  into  a  secret^ 
I  never  speak  upon  such  subjects,  my  friend,  until  after 
morning  vespers.' 

He  changed  the  conversation:  fast  and  furious  grew  the 
mirth  of  the  parties,  and  many  a  song  was  exchanged  betwixt 
them,  when  tiieir  revels  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  hermitage. 

The  occasion  of  this  interruption  we  can  only  explain  by 
resuming  the  adventures  of  another  set  of  our  characters ;  for, 
like  old  Ariosto,  we  do  not  pique  ourselves  upon  continuing 
uniformly  to  keep  company  with  any  one  personage  of  our 
drama. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Chequers  the  sunbeam  in  the  greenswttrd  alley — 
Up  and  away  I  for  lorely  paths  are  these 
To  tread,  when  tiie  gUd  Son  is  on  his  throne ; 
Less  pleasant,  and  less  safe,  when  Cynthia's  luni> 
With  doubtftil  gUinmer  lights  the  dieaiy  forest. 

JBttriek  Foresi. 

Whbn  Cedrio  the  Saxon  saw  his  son  drop  down  senaelesB  in  the 
lists  at  Aflhby,  his  first  impulse  was  to  order  him  into  the 
custody  and  care  of  his  own  attendants ;  but  the  words  choked 
in  his  throat.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  acknowledge,  in 
presence  of  such  an  assembly,  the  son  whom  he  had  renounced 
and  disinherited.  He  ordered,  however,  Oswald  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  him ;  and  directed  that  officer,  with  two  of  his  serfs, 
to  convey  Ivanhoe  to  Ashby  as  soon  as  tiie  crowd  had  dispersed. 
Oswald,  however,  was  anticipated  in  this  good  office.  The 
crowd  dispersed,  indeed,  but  the  knight  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cedric's  cupbearer  looked  around  for  his 
young  master :  he  saw  the  bloody  spot  on  which  he  had  lately 
sunk  down,  but  himself  he  saw  no  longer ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fairies  had  conveyed  him  from  the  spot.  Perhaps  Oswald — for 
the  Saxons  were  very  superstitious — ^might  have  adopted  some 
such  hypothesis  to  account  for  Ivanhoe's  disappearance,  had 
he  not  suddenly  cast  his  eye  upon  a  person  attired  like  a 
sqiure,  in  whom  he  recognised  the  features  of  his  fellowHservant 
Gurth.  Anxious  concerning  his  master's  fate,  and  in  despair 
at  his  sudden  disappearance,  the  translated  swineherd  was 
searching  for  him  everywhere,  and  had  neglected,  in  doing  so, 
the  concealment  on  which  his  own  safety  depended.  Oswald 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  secure  Gurth,  as  a  fugitive  of  whose  fate 
his  master  was  to  judge. 
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Benewing  hia  inquiries  oonceming  the  fate  of  Iranhoey  tbe 
only  information  wUch  the  cupbearer  could  collect  from  the 
bystanders  was,  that  the  knight  had  been  raised  with  care  by 
certain  well-attired  grooms,  and  placed  in  a  litter  belonging  to 
a  lady  among  the  spectators,  which  had  immediately  transported 
him  out  of  the  press.  Oswald,  on  receiying  this  intelligence, 
resolyed  to  return  to  his  master  for  fiuther  instructional 
carrying  along  with  him  Gurth,  whom  he  considered  in  some 
sort  as  a  deserter  from  the  service  of  Cedric. 

The  Saxon  had  been  under  yeiy  intense  and  agonising 
apprehensions  concerning  his  son,  for  nature  had  asserted  her 
rights,  in  spite  of  the  patriotic  stoicism  which  laboured  to 
disown  her.  But  no  sooner  was  he  informed  that  Ivanhoe  was 
in  careful,  and  probably  in  friendly,  hands  than  the  paternal 
anxiety,  which  had  be^  excited  by  the  dubiety  of  his  fate^ 
gave  way  anew  to  the  feeling  of  injured  pride  and  resentment 
at  what  he  termed  Wilfred's  filial  disobedience.  'Let  him 
wander  his  way,'  said  he;  'let  those  leech  his  wounds  for 
whose  sake  he  encountei>9d  them.  He  is  fitter  to  do  the 
juggling  tricks  of  the  l^orman  chivalry  than  to  maintain  the 
fame  and  honour  of  his  English  ancestry  with  the  glaiye  and 
brown-bill,  the  good  old  weapons  of  his  countiy.' 

'  If  to  maintain  the  honour  of  ancestry,'  said  Rowena,  who 
was  present^  *  it  is  sufficient  to  be  wise  in  council  and  brave  in 
execution,  to  be  boldest  among  the  bold,  and  gentlest  among 
the  gentle,  I  know  no  voice,  save  his  father's ' 

'  Be  silent,  Lady  Rowena  I  on  this  subject  oidy  I  hear  jou 
not.  Prepare  yourself  for  the  Prince's  festival :  we  have  been 
summoned  thiUier  with  unwonted  circumstance  of  honour  and 
of  courtesy,  such  as  the  haughty  Normans  have  rarely  used  to 
our  race  since  the  fatal  day  of  Hastings.  Thither  will  I  go, 
were  it  only  to  show  these  proud  Normans  how  little  the  hte 
of  a  son  who  could  defeat  their  bravest  can  affect  a  Saxon.' 

'Thither,'  said  Rowena,  'do  I  not  go;  and  I  pray  you  to 
beware,  lest  what  you  mean  for  courage  and  constancy  shall  be 
accounted  hardness  of  heart.' 

'  Remain  at  home  then,  xmgrateful  lady,'  answered  Cedric ; 
'thine  is  the  hard  heart,  which  can  sacrifice  the  weal  of  an 
oppressed  people  to  an  idle  and  unauthorised  attachment.  I 
seek  the  noble  Athelstane,  and  with  him  attend  the  banquet  of 
John  of  Anjou.' 

He  went  accordingly  to  the  banquet^  of  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  principal  events.     Iimnediately  upon  retiring 
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from  the  castle,  the  Saxon  thanes,  with  their  attendants,  took 
horse  ;  and  it  was  during  the  bustle  which  attended  their  doing 
BO  tihat  Oedrio  for  the  first  time  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  deserter 
Gurth.  The  noble  Saxon  had  returned  from  the  banquet,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  no  very  placid  humour,  and  wanted  but  a 
pretext  for  wreaking  his  anger  upon  some  one.  '  The  gyves  I ' 
he  said — '  the  gyves !  Oswald — ^Hundebert !  Dogs  and  villains ! 
why  leave  ye  ^e  knave  unfettered  f ' 

Without  daring  to  remonstrate,  the  companions  of  Gurth 
bound  him  with  a  halter,  as  the  readiest  cord  which  occuxred. 
He  submitted  to  the  operation  without  remonstrance,  except 
that,  darting  a  reproacbful  look  at  his  master,  he  said,  '  This 
comes  of  loving  your  flesh  and  blood  better  than  mine  own.' 
'  To  horse,  and  forward  T  said  Oedrio. 
<It  is  indeed  full  time,'  said  the  noble  Athdstane;  'for, 
if  we  ride  not  the  faster,  the  worthy  Abbot  Waltheoff's  pre- 
parations for  a  rere-supper*  will  be  altogether  spoUed.' 

The  travellers,  however,  used  such  speed  as  to  reach  the 
oonvent  of  St.  Withold's  before  the  apprehended  evil  took  place. 
The  Abbot,  himself  of  ancient  Saxon  descent,  received  the  noble 
Saxons  with  the  profuse  and  exuberant  hospitality  of* their 
nation,  wherein  they  indulged  to  a  late,  or  rather  an  early, 
hour;  nor  did  they  take  leave  of  their  reverend  host  the 
next  morning  imtil  they  had  shared  with  him  a  siunptuous 
refection. 

As  the  cavalcade  left  the  court  of  the  monastery,  an  incident 
happened  somewhat  alarming  to  the  Saxons,  who,  of  all  people 
of  Europe,  were  most  addicted  to  a  superstitious  observance  of 
omens,  and  to  whose  opinions  can  be  traced  most  of  those 
notions  upon  such  subjects  still  to  be  found  among  our 
popular  antiquities.  For  the  Normans  being  a  mixed  race,  and 
better  informed  according  to  the  information  of  the  times,  had 
lost  most  of  the  superstitious  prejudices  which  their  ancestors 
had  brought  from  Scandinavia,  and  piqued  themselves  upon 
thmlrmg  freely  on  such  topics. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  apprehension  of  impending  evil 
was  inspired  by  no  less  respectable  a  prophet  than  a  large  lean 
^  black  dog,  which,  sitting  upright,  howled  most  piteously  as  the 
foremost  riders  left  the  gate,  and  presently  afterwards,  barking 
wildly,  and  jumping  to  and  fro,  seemed  bent  upon  attaching 
itself  to  the  party. 

*  A  r«re-«iipper  wm  a  nlgfat-meal,  and  somHimes  lignlfled  a  oollatloii  whieh  wu 
giT«n  at  a  lata  hoar,  aftar  th«  xvgnlar  aappar  had  mada  lia  appoaianoa.-'I^  T. 
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'I  like  not  that  munc,  &ther  GedriV  eaid  Athelstane;  lor 
by  this  title  of  respect  he  was  aocustomed  to  address  him. 

'Nor  I  either,  uncle,'  said  Wamba;  'I  greatly  fear  we  shall 
have  to  pay  the  piper.' 

'In  my  mind,'  said  Athelstane,  upon  whose  memory  the 
Abbot's  good  ale — ^for  Barton  was  already  famous  for  that  genial 
liquor — ^had  made  a  fayourable  impression — *  in  my  mind  we  had 
better  turn  back  and  abide  with  Uie  Abbot  until  the  afternoon. 
It  is  unlucky  to  travel  where  your  path  is  crossed  by  a  monk, 
a  hare,  or  a  howling  dog,  until  you  have  eaten  your  next  meaL' 

'Away  1'  said  Oedric,  impatiently;  'the  day  is  already  too 
short  for  our  journey.  For  the  dog,  I  know  it  to  be  the  cur 
of  the  runaway  slaye  Gurth,  a  useless  fugitive  like  its  master.' 

So  saying,  and  rising  at  the  same  time  in  his  stirrups, 
impatient  at  the  interruption  of  his  journey,  he  launched  his 
javelin  at  poor  Fangs;  for  Fangs  it  was^  who,  having  traced 
his  master  thus  far  upon  his  stolen  ezpediticm,  had  here  lost 
Him^  and  was  now,  in  his  imcouth  way,  rejoicing  at  his 
reappearance.  The  javelin  inflicted  a  wound  upon  the  animal's 
shoulder,  and  narrowly  missed  pinning  him  to  the  earth ;  and 
Fangs  fled  howling  from  the  presence  of  the  enraged  thane. 
Gurth's  heart  swelled  within  him ;  for  he  felt  this  meditated 
slaughter  of  his  faithful  adherent  in  a  degree  much  deeper 
than  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  himself  received.  Having  in 
vain  attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  he  said  to  Wamba, 
who,  seeing  his  master's  ill-humour,  had  prudently  retreated  to 
the  rear,  '  I  pray  thee,  do  me  the  kindness  to  wipe  my  eyes 
with  the  skirt  of  thy  mantle ;  the  dust  offends  me,  and  these 
bonds  will  not  let  me  help  myself  one  way  or  another.' 

Wamba  did  him  the  service  he  required,  and  they  rode  side 
by  side  for  some  time,  during  which  Gurth  maintained  a  moody 
sOence.     At  length  he  could  repress  his  feelings  no  longer. 

'  Friend  Wamba,'  said  he^  '  of  all  those  who  are  fools  enough 
to  serve  Gedric,  thou  alone  hast  dexterity  enough  to  make  thy 
folly  acceptable  to  him.  Go  to  him,  therefore^  and  tell  him 
that  neither  for  love  nor  fear  will  Gurth  serve  hhn  longer.  He 
may  strike  the  head  from  me,  he  may  scourge  me,  he  may 
load  me  with  irons,  but  henceforth  he  shall  never  compel  me 
either  to  love  or  to  obey  him.  €ro  to  him,  then,  and  tell  him 
that  Gurth  the  son  of  Beowulph  renounces  his  service.' 

'Assuredly,'  said  Wamba, ' fool  as  I  am,  I  shall  not  do  your 
fool's  errand.  Cedrio  hath  another  javelin  stuck  into  his  girdle, 
and  thou  knowest  he  does  not  always  miss  his  mark.' 
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*  I  care  not,'  replied  Gurth^  'how  soon  he  makes  a  mark  of 
me.  Yesterday  he  left  Wilfred,  my  young  master,  in  his  blood. 
To<Lay  he  has  striven  to  kill  before  my  face  the  only  other 
liTin^  creature  that  ever  showed  me  kindness.  By  St.  Edmund, 
St.  JDiinstan,  St.  Withold,  St.  Edward  the  Ck)nf essor,  and  every 
oiher  Saxon  saint  in  the  calendar  (for  Cedrio  never  swore  by 
any  that  was  not  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  all  his  household  had 
the  same  limited  devotion),  I  will  never  forgive  him  1 ' 

'  To  my  thinking  now,'  said  the  Jester,  who  was  frequently 
wcmt  to  act  as  peacemaker  in  the  family,  *  our  master  did 
not  propose  to  hurt  Fangs,  but  only  to  affiright  him.  For, 
if  you  observed,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  as  thereby  mean- 
ing to  overcast  the  mark;  and  so  he  would  have  done,  but 
Fangs  happening  to  boimd  up  at  the  very  mcnnent,  received  a 
acratoh,  which  I  will  be  bound  to  heal  with  a  penny's  breadth 
of  tar.' 

*  If  I  thought  so^'  said  Gurth — 'if  I  could  but  think  so;  but 
no,  I  saw  Uke  javelin  was  well  aimed;  I  heard  it  whizz 
through  the  air  with  all  the  wrathful  malevolence  of  him  who 
cast  it^  and  it  quivered  after  it  had  pitched  in  the  ground,  as  if 
with  regret  for  having  missed  its  mark.  By  the  hog  dear  to 
St.  Anthony,  I  renounce  him  1 ' 

And  the  indignant  swineherd  resumed  his  sullen  silence, 
which  no  efforts  of  the  Jester  could  again  induce  him  to  break. 
Meanwhile  Cedric  and  Athektane,  the  leaders  of  the  troop, 
conversed  together  on  the  state  of  the  land,  on  the  dissensions 
of  the  royal  family,  on  the  feuds  and  quarrels  among  the 
Norman  nobles,  and  on  the  chance  which  there  was  that  the 
oppressed  Saxons  might  be  able  to  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Normans,  or  at  least  to  elevate  themselves  into 
national  consequence  and  independence,  during  the  civO  con- 
vulsions which  were  likely  to  ensue.  On  this  subject  Cedric 
was  all  animation.  The  restoration  of  the  independence  of  his 
race  was  the  idol  of  his  hearty  to  which  he  had  willingly 
sacrificed  domestic  happiness  and  the  interests  of  his  own  son. 
But,  in  order  to  achieve  this  great  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
native  English,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  united 
among  themselves,  and  act  under  an  acknowledged  head.  The 
necessity  of  choosing  their  chief  from  the  Saxon  blood-royal 
was  not  only  evident  in  itself,  but  had  been  made  a  solemn 
condition  by  those  whom  Cedric  had  entrusted  with  his  secret 
plans  and  hopes.  Athelstane  had  this  quality  at  least;  and 
though  he  had  few  mental  accomplishments  or  talents   to 
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reoommend  him  as  a  leader,  he  had  still  a  goodly  peraon,  iras 
no  oowardy  had  been  aocustomed  to  martial  exercises,  and 
seemed  willing  to  defer  to  the  advice  of  oounsellors  more  wise 
than  himself.  Above  all,  he  was  known  to  be  liberal  and 
hospitable,  and  believed  to  be  good-natured.  But  whatever 
pretensions  Athelstane  had  to  be  considered  as  head  of  the 
Saxon  confederacy,  many  of  that  nation  were  disposed  to  prefer 
to  his  the  title  of  the  Lady  Bowena,  who  drew  her  descent 
from  Alfred,  and  whose  father  having  been  a  chief  renowned 
for  wisdom,  courage,  and  generosity,  his  memory  was  highly 
honoured  by  his  oppressed  countrymen. 

It  would  have  been  no  difficult  thing  for  Cedric,  had  he 
been  so  disposed,  to  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  third 
party,  as  formidable  at  least  as  any  of  the  others.  To  counter- 
balance their  royal  descent^  he  had  courage,  activity,  energy, 
and,  above  all,  that  devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  which  had 
procured  him  the  epithet  of  Thb  Saxon,  and  his  birth  was  in- 
ferior to  none,  excepting  only  that  of  Athelstane  and  his  ward. 
These  qualities,  however,  were  unalloyed  by  the  slightest  shade 
of  selfishness;  and,  instead  of  dividing  yet  further  his  weak- 
ened nation  by  forming  a  faction  of  his  own,  it  was  a  leading 
part  of  Gedric's  plan  to  extinguish  that  which  already  existed 
by  promoting  a  marriage  betwixt  Bowena  and  Athelstane. 
An  obstacle  occurred  to  this  his  favourite  project  in  the 
mutual  attachment  of  his  ward  and  his  son;  and  hence  the 
original  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Wilfred  from  the  house  of 
his  father. 

This  stem  measure  Cedric  had  adopted  in  hopes  that^  dur- 
ing Wilfred's  absence,  Rowena  might  relinquish  her  preference ; 
but  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed — a  disappointment  which 
might  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  mode  in  which  his  ward 
had  been  educated.  Cedric,  to  whom  the  name  of  Alfred  was 
as  that  of  a  deity,  had  treated  the  sole  remaining  scion  oi  that 
great  monarch  with  a  degree  of  observance  such  as,  perhaps, 
was  in  those  days  scarce  paid  to  an  acknowledged  princess. 
Bowena's  will  had  been  in  almost  all  cases  a  law  to  his  house- 
hold ;  and  Cedric  himself,  as  if  determined  that  her  sovereignty 
should  be  fully  acknowledged  within  that  little  circle  at  least, 
seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  acting  as  the  first  of  her  subjects. 
Thus  trained  in  the  exercise  not  only  of  free  will  but  despotic 
authority,  Rowena  was,  by  her  previous  education,  disposed 
both  to  resist  and  to  resent  any  attempt  to  control  her 
aflfeotions,  or  dispose  of  her  hand  contraiy  to  her  indinationB, 
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and  to  assert  her  indepeodenoe  in  a  case  in  which  even  those 
females  who  have  been  tndned  up  to  obedience  and  subjection 
are  not  infrequently  apt  to  dispute  the  authority  of  guardians 
and  parents.  The  opinions  which  she  felt  strongly  she  avowed 
boldly ;  and  Gedrio,  who  could  not  free  himself  from  his  habitual 
deference  to  her  opinions,  felt  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  enforce 
his  authority  of  guardian. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  dazzle  her  with  the 
prospect  of  a  visionary  throne.  Bowena,  who  possessed  strong 
sense,  neither  considered  his  plan  as  practicable  nor  sjb  desir- 
able, so  for  as  she  was  concerned,  could  it  have  been  achieved. 
Without  attempting  to  conceal  her  avowed  preference  of  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe,  she  declared  that^  were  that  fovoured  knight  out  of 
question,  she  would  rather  taJte  refuge  in  a  convent  than  share 
a  throne  with  Athelstane,  whom,  having  always  despised,  she 
now  began,  on  acooimt  of  the  trouble  she  received  on  his 
aooount,  thoroughly  to  detest. 

Nevertheless,  Gedric,  whose  opinion  of  women's  constancy 
was  far  from  strong,  persisted  in  usLog  every  means  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  the  proposed  match,  in  which  he  con- 
ceived he  was  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  Saxon 
cause.  The  sudden  and  romantic  appearance  of  his  son  in  the 
lists  at  Ashby  he  had  justly  regarded  as  almost  a  death's  blow 
to  his  hopes.  His  paternal  affection,  it  is  true,  had  for  an 
instant  gained  the  victory  over  pride  and  patriotism ;  but  both 
had  returned  in  full  force,  and  under  their  joint  operation  he 
was  now  bent  upon  making  a  determined  efibrt  for  the  union 
of  Athelstane  and  Rowena,  together  with  expediting  those  other 
measures  which  seemed  necessary  to  forwaid  the  restoration  of 
Saxon  independence. 

On  this  last  subject  he  was  now  labouring  with  Athelstane, 
not  without  having  reason,  every  now  and  then,  to  lament^ 
like  Hotspur,  that  he  should  have  moved  such  a  dish  of 
skimmed  milk  to  so  honourable  an  action.  Athelstane,  it  is 
true,  was  vain  enough,  and  loved  to  have  his  ears  tickled  with 
tales  of  his  high  descent,  and  of  his  right  by  inheritance  to 
homage  and  sovereignty.  But  his  petl^  vanity  was  sufficiently 
gratified  by  receiving  tins  homage  at  the  hands  of  his  immediate 
attendants  and  of  the  Saxons  who  approached  him.  If  he  had 
the  courage  to  encounter  danger,  he  at  least  hated  the  trouble 
of  going  to  seek  it;  and  while  he  agreed  in  the  general  principles 
laid  down  by  Cedric  concerning  the  claim  of  the  Saxons  to 
independence,  and  was  still  more  easily  convinced  of  his  own 
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title  to  leign  oyer  them  when  that  independenoe  should  be 
attained,  yet  when  the  means  of  asserting  these  rights  came 
to  be  discuBsedy  he  was  still  Athelstane  the  Unready — slow, 
irresolute,  prooiastinating,  and  unenterprising.  The  warm  and 
impassioned  exhortations  of  Cedric  had  as  little  efifect  upon 
his  impassiye  temper  as  red-hot  balls  alighting  in  the  water, 
which  produce  a  little  sound  and  smoke^  and  are  instantly 
extinguished. 

If,  leaving  this  task,  which  might  be  compared  to  spurring 
a  tired  jade,  or  to  hammering  upon  cold  iron,  Cedric  fell  back 
to  his  ward  Rowena,  he  reoeived  little  more  satisfaction  from 
conferring  with  her.  For,  as  his  presence  interrupted  the  dis- 
course between  the  ladyand  her  favourite  attendant  upon  the 
gallantry  and  fate  of  Wilfred,  Elgitha  failed  not  to  revenge 
both  her  mistress  and  herself  by  recurring  to  the  overthrow 
of  Athelstane  in  the  lists,  the  most  disagreeable  subject  which 
could  greet  the  ears  of  Cedric.  To  this  sturdy  Saxon,  therefore^ 
the  day's  journey  was  fraught  with  all  manner  of  displeasure 
and  discomfort ;  so  that  he  more  than  once  internally  cursed 
'the  tournament,  and  him  who  had  proclaimed  it,  together  with 
his  own  f oUy  in  ever  thinking  of  going  tibither. 

At  noon,  upon  the  motion  oi  Athelstane,  the  traveUers 
paused  in  a  woodland  shade  by  a  fountain,  to  repose  their 
horses  and  partake  of  some  provisions,  with  which  the  hospitable 
Abbot  had  loaded  a  sumpter  mule.  Their  repast  was  a  pretty 
long  one ;  and  these  several  interruptions  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  hope  to  reach  Rotherwood  without  travelling  all 
night,  a  conviction  which  induced  them  to  proceed  oa  their  way 
at  a  more  hasty  pace  than  they  had  hitherto  used. 
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A  train  of  armed  men,  some  noble  dame 
Eecorting  (so  their  scattered  words  disooTer^d, 
As  unperoeiyed  I  hmur  upon  their  rear), 
Are  dose  at  hand,  and  mean  to  pass  the  night 
Within  the  castle. 

OrrcL,  a  Tragedy. 

Thb  traTellen  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the  wooded 
country,  and  were  about  to  plunge  mto  its  receBaes,  held 
dangerous  at  that  time  from  the  number  of  outlaws  whom 
oppression  and  poverty  had  driven  to  despair,  and  who  occupied 
the  forests  in  such  huge  bands  as  could  eadly  bid  defiance  to 
the  feeble  police  of  t£e  period.  From  these  rovers,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Gedric  and  Athel- 
stane  accounted  themselves  secure,  as  they  had  in  attendance 
ten  servants,  besides  Wamba  and  Gurth,  whose  aid  could  not 
be  coimted  upon,  the  one  being  a  jester  and  the  other  a  captive. 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  travelling  thus  late  through  the 
forest,  Gedric  and  Athelstane  relied  on  their  descent  and 
character  as  well  as  their  courage.  The  outlaws,  whom  the 
severity  of  the  forest  laws  had  reduced  to  this  roving  and 
desperate  mode  of  life,  were  chiefly  peasants  and  yeomen  of 
Saxon  descent,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  respect  the 
persons  and  property  of  their  countrymen. 

As  the  travellers  journeyed  on  their  way,  they  were  alarmed 
by  ropeated  cries  for  assistance ;  and  when  they  rode  up  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  they  were  surprised  to  find  a 
horse-litter  placed  upon  the  groimd,  beside  which  sat  a  yoimg 
woman,  richly  dressed  in  the  Jewish  fashion,  while  an  old  man, 
whose  yellow  cap  proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the  same  nation, 
walked  up  and  down  with  gestures  expressive  of  the  deepest 
despair,  and  wrung  his  hands  as  if  aflfeoted  by  some  strange 
disaster. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Athelstane  and  Gedric,  the  old  Jew  could 
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for  ■ome  time  only  answer  by  inToking  the  protectioii  of  all  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  succeesiTely  against  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  who  were  ooming  to  smite  them,  hip  and  thigh, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  When  he  began  to  oome  to  him- 
self out  (tf  this  agony  of  terror,  Isaac  of  York  (for  it  was  onr 
old  friend)  was  at  length  able  to  explain  that  he  had  hired  a 
body-goaid  of  six  men  at  Ashby,  together  with  mules  for  carry- 
ing the  litter  of  a  sick  friend.  This  party  had  undertaken  to 
escort  him  as  far  as  Dcmcaster.  They  had  oome  thus  tar  in 
safety ;  but»  having  received  information  from  a  wood-cutter 
that  there  was  a  strong  band  of  outlaws  lying  in  wait  in  the 
woods  before  them,  Ibbsc^b  mercenaries  had  not  only  taken 
flighty  but  had  carried  o£f  with  them  the  horses  which  bore  the 
litter,  and  left  the  Jew  and  his  daughter  without  the  means 
either  of  defence  or  of  retreat,  to  be  plundered,  and  probably 
murdered,  by  the  banditti,  whom  they  expected  every  moment 
would  bring  down  upon  them.  'Would  it  but  please  your 
valours,'  added  Isaac,  in  a  t<Hie  of  deep  humiliation, '  to  permit 
the  poor  Jews  to  travel  under  your  safeguard,  I  swear  by  the 
tables  of  our  Law  that  never  has  favour  been  conferred  upon  a 
child  of  Israel  since  the  days  of  our  captivity  which  shall  be 
more  gratefully  acknowledged.' 

'  Dog  of  a  Jew ! '  said  Athelstane,  whose  memory  was  of  that 
petty  kind  which  stores  up  trifles  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly 
trifling  o£fonces,  'dost  not  remember  how  thou  didst  beard  us 
in  the  gaUery  at  the  tilt-yard!  Fight  or  flee,  or  compound 
with  the  outlaws  as  thou  dost  list,  ask  neither  aid  nor  com- 
pany from  us ;  and  if  they  rob  only  such  as  thee,  who  rob  all 
the  world,  I,  for  mine  own  share,  shall  hold  them  right  honest 
folk.' 

Gedric  did  not  assent  to  the  severe  proposal  of  his  com- 
panion. 'We  shall  do  better,'  said  he,  'to  leave  them  two  of 
our  attendants  and  two  horses  to  convey  them  back  to  the 
next  village.  It  will  diminish  our  strength  but  little;  and 
with  3rour  good  sword,  noble  Athelstane,  and  the  aid  of  those 
who  remain,  it  will  be  light  work  for  us  to  lace  twenty  of  those 
runagates.' 

Bowena,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  mention  of  outlaws  in 
force,  and  so  near  them,  strongly  seconded  the  proposal  of  her 
guardian.  But  Rebecca,  suddenly  quitting  her  dejected  posture, 
and  making  her  way  through  the  attendants  to  the  palfrey  of 
the  Saxon  lady,  knelt  down,  and,  after  the  Oriental  fashion  in 
superiors,  kissed  the  hem  of   Rowena's  garment. 
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Then  lisiiig  and  throwing  back  her  yeO,  ahe  implored  her  in 
the  great  name  of  the  Qod  whom  they  both  worshipped,  and 
by  that  revelation  of  the  Law  upon  Mount  Sinai  in  whioh  they 
both  believed,  that  she  would  have  oompaasion  upon  them,  and 
suffer  them  to  go  forward  under  their  safeguard.  'It  is  not 
for  myself  that  I  pray  this  favour,'  said  Rebecca;  'nor  is  it 
even  for  that  poor  old  man.  I  know,  that  to  wrong  and  to  spoil 
our  nation  is  a  light  fault,  if  not  a  merit,  with  the  Christians; 
and  what  is  it  to  us  whether  it  be  done  in  the  dty,  in  the 
deeerti  or  in  the  field  1  But  it  is  in  the  name  of  one  dear  to 
many,  and  dear  even  to  you,  that  I  beseech  you  to  let  this  siok 
pereon  be  transported  with  care  and  tenderness  under  your 
protection.  For,  if  evO  chance  him,  the  last  moment  of  your 
life  vould  be  embittered  with  regret  for  denying  that  which  I 
ask  of  you.' 

The  noble  and  solemn  air  with  which  Rebecca  made  this 
appeal  gave  it  double  weight  with  the  fair  Saxon. 

*  The  man  is  old  and  feeble,'  she  said  to  her  guardian, '  the 
maiden  young  and  beautiful,  their  friend  sick  and  in  peril  of 
his  life ;  Jews  though  they  be,  we  cannot  as  Christians  leave 
them  in  this  extremity.  Let  them  unload  two  of  the  sumpter 
mules  and  put  the  baggage  behind  two  of  the  serfs.  The  mules 
may  transport  the  litter,  and  we  have  led  horses  for  the  old 
man  and  lus  daughter.' 

Cedric  readily  assented  to  what  she  proposed,  and  Athel- 
stane  only  added  the  condition,  *  That  they  should  travel  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole  party,  where  Wamba,'  he  said, '  might  attend 
them  with  his  shield  of  boar's  brawn.' 

*  I  have  left  my  shield  in  the  tilt-yard,'  answered  the  Jesteri 
*  as  has  been  the  fate  of  niAny  a  better  knight  than  myself.' 

Xthelstane  coloured  deeply,  for  such  had  been  his  own  late 
on  the  last  day  of  the  tournament;  while  Rowena,  who  was 
pleased  in  the  same  proportion,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the 
brutal  jest  (tf  her  unfeeling  suitor,  requested  Rebecca  to  ride  by 
her  side. 

'It  were  not  fit  I  should  do  so,'  answered  Rebecca,  with 
proud  humility,  '  where  my  society  might  be  held  a  disgrace  to 
my  protectress.' 

By  this  time  the  change  of  baggage  was  hastily  achieved ;  for 
the  single  word  'outlaws'  rendered  every  one  sufficiently  alert^ 
and  the  approach  of  twilight  made  the  sound  yet  more  impressive. 
Amid  the  bustle,  Gurth  was  taken  from  horseback  in  the  course 
of  which  removal  he  prevailed  upon  the  Jester  to  slack  the 
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oord  wiUi  which  his  amiB  were  bomvL  It  was  so  negligently 
refestenedy  perhaps  intentionall j,  en  the  part  of  Wazaba,  that 
Garth  found  no  difficulty  in  freeing  his  amis  altogether  from 
bondage,  and  then,  gliding  into  the  thicket^  he  made  his  escape 
fioxxi  the  party. 

The  bustle  had  been  oonfliderable,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  Ourth  was  missed ;  for,  as  he  was  to  be  placed  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  behind  a  servant,  every  one  supposed  that 
some  other  of  his  companions  had  him  under  his  custody, 
and  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  among  them  that  Garth 
had  actually  disappeared,  they  were  under  such  immediate 
expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  outlaws  that  it  was  not  held 
oonyenient  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  ciroumstanoe. 

The  path  upon  which  the  party  travelled  was  now  so  narrow 
as  not  to  admit,  with  any  sort  of  convenience,  above  two  riders 
abreast,  and  began  to  descend  into  a  dingle,  traversed  by  a 
brook  whose  banks  were  broken,  swampy,  and  ovei^grown  with 
dwarf  willows.      Cedric  and  Athelstane,  who    were    at  the 
head  of  their  retinue,  saw  the  risk  of  being  attacked  at  this 
pass ;  but  neither  of  them  having  had  much  practice  in  war, 
no  better  mode  of  preventing  the  danger  occurred  to  them  than 
that  they  should  hasten  through  the  defile  as  fast  as  possible. 
Advancing,  therefore,  without  much  order,  they  had  just  crossed 
the  brook  with  a  part  of  their  followers,  when  they  were  assailed 
in  font,  flank,  and  rear  at  once,  with  an  impetuosity  to  which, 
in  their  confused  and  ill-prepared  condition,  it  was  impossible 
to  offer  efifootual  resistance.     The  shout  of  'A white  dn^gon  l-— 
a  white  dragon !     St.  George  for  merry  England  ! '  war-cries 
adopted  by  the  assailants,  as  belonging  to  their  assumed  char- 
acter of  Saxon  outlaws,  was  heard  on  every  side,  and  on  eveiy 
side  enemies  appeared  with  a  rapidity  of  advance  and  attack 
which  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers. 

Both  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  made  prisoners  at  the  same 
moment,  and  each  imder  circumstances  expressive  of  his  char- 
acter. Cedric,  the  instant  that  an  enemy  appeared,  launched 
at  him  his  remaining  javelin,  which,  taking  better  effect  than 
that  which  he  had  hurled  at  Fangs,  nailed  the  man  against  an 
oak-tree  that  happened  to  be  close  behind  him.  Thus  far  suc- 
cessful, Cedric  spurred  his  horse  against  a  second,  drawing  his 
sword  at  the  same  time,  and  strildng  with  such  inconsiderate 
fury  that  his  weapon  encountered  a  thick  branch  which  hung 
over  him,  and  he  was  disarmed  by  the  violence  of  his  own  blow. 
He  was  instantly  made  prisoner,  and  pulled  from  his  horse  by 
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two  or  three  of  the  handitti  who  crowded  around  him.  Athel* 
stane  shared  his  captivity,  his  bridle  haying  been  aeiied  and 
he  himself  foroiblj  dismounted  long  before  he  oould  draw  his 
weapon  or  assume  any  posture  of  effectual  defence. 

The  attendants,  embanassed  with  baggage,  surprised  and 
~  at  the  fate  of  their  masteis,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
assailants ;  while  the  Lady  Rowena,  in  the  centre  ci  the  cayal- 
cade,  and  the  Jew  and  his  daughter  in  the  rear,  experienced 
the  same  misfortune. 

Of  all  the  train  none  escaped  except  Wamba,  who  showed 
upon  the  occasion  much  more  courage  than  those  who  pretended 
to  greater  sense.  He  possessed  himself  of  a  sword  belonging 
to  one  of  the  domestics,  who  was  just  drawing  it  with  a  twly 
and  irresolute  hand,  laid  it  about  him  like  a  lion,  drove  back 
several  who  approached  him,  and  made  a  brave  though  in- 
effectual attempt  to  succour  his  master.  Finding  himself  over- 
powered, the  Jester  at  length  threw  himself  from  his  horse, 
plunged  into  the  thicket,  and,  favoured  by  the  general  con- 
fusion, escaped  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Tet  the  valiant  Jester,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe, 
hesitated  more  than  once  whether  he  should  not  turn  Jback  and 
share  the  captivity  of  a  master  to  whom  he  was  sincerely 
attached. 

'  I  have  heard  men  talk  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,'  he  said 
to  himself,  '  but  I  wish  any  wise  man  would  teach  me  what 
use  to  make  of  it  now  that  I  have  it.' 

As  he  pronoimced  these  words  aloud,  a  voice  very  near  him 
called  out  in  a  low  and  cautious  tone,  '  Wamba  t '  and  at  the 
same  time  a  dog,  which  he  recognised  to  be  Fangs,  jumped 
up  and  fawned  upon  him.  'Gurth!'  answered  Wamba  with 
the  same  caution,  and  the  swineherd  immediately  stood  before 
him. 

*  What  is  the  matter  f '  said  he,  eagerly ;  '  what  mean  these 
cries  and  that  clashing  of  swords  t ' 

'Only  a  trick  of  the  times,'  said  Wamba;  'they  are  all 
prisoners.' 

'  Who  are  prisoners  1 '  exclaimed  Gurth,  impatiently. 

*  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  Athelstane,  and  Himdebert,  and 
Oswald.' 

'In  the  name  of  God!'  said  Gurth,  'how  came  they 
prisonent  and  to  whomt' 

'  Our  master  was  too  ready  to  fight,'  said  the  Jester,  '  and 
Athelstane  was  not  ready  enough,  and  no  other  person  was 
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read  J  at  alL  And  they  are  priaonera  to  green  oaaaocka  and 
black  Tiaon.  And  they  lie  all  tumbled  about  on  the  green, 
like  the  onb-apples  that  you  shake  down  to  your  awine.  Aiid 
Iwould  laugh  at  it^'aaid  the  honeat  Jeater,  'if  Icould  for  weep- 
ing.'   And  he  shed  team  of  unfeigned  aorrow. 

Ckirth'a  oountenanoe  kindled.  '  Wambai'  he  said,  '  thou  haat 
a  weapon,  and  thy  heart  was  ever  atronger  than  thy  brain ; 
we  are  only  two^  but  a  sudden  attack  from  men  of  resolution 
will  do  much ;  follow  me  ! ' 

'  Whither!  and  for  what  purpoae  f '  aaid  the  Jester. 

<  To  rescue  Cedric' 

<  But  you  have  renounced  his  service  but  now/  said  Wamba. 
'  That,'  said  Gurth,  'was  but  while  he  was  fortunate ;  follow 

me!' 

As  the  Jester  waa  about  to  obey,  a  third  person  auddenly 
made  hia  appearance  and  commanded  them  both  to  halt. 
From  his  dresa  and  arma,  Wamba  would  have  conjectured  him 
to  be  one  of  thoae  outlawa  who  had  juat  aaaailed  his  maater  ; 
but,  beaidea  that  he  wore  no  maak,  the  glittering  baldric  acroas 
his  shoulder,  with  the  rich  bugle-horn  which  it  supported,  as 
well  aa  the  calm  and  commanding  expression  of  his  voice  and 
manner,  made  him,  notwithstanding  the  twilight,  recogniae 
Locksley,  the  yeoman  who  had  been  victorious,  under  such 
disadvantageous  ciroumstances,  in  the  contest  for  the  prioe  of 
archery. 

'Wbat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,'  said  he,  'orwhois  it  that 
rifle,  and  ransom,  and  make  prisoners  in  these  forests!' 

'You  may  look  at  their  cassocks  dose  by,' said  Wamba,  'and 
see  whether  they  be  thy  children's  coats  or  no ;  for  they  are  aa 
like  thine  own  aa  one  green  pearcod  ia  to  another.' 

'I  will  learn  that  presently,'  answered  Locksley;  'and  I 
charge  ye,  on  peril  of  your  lives,  not  to  stir  from  the  place 
where  ye  stand,  until  I  have  returned.  Obey  me,  and  it  shall 
be  the  better  for  you  and  your  masters.  Yet  stay,  I  must 
render  myself  as  like  these  men  as  possible.' 

So  saying,  he  unbuckled  his  baldric  with  the  bugle,  took  a 
feather  from  his  cap^  and  gave  them  to  Wamba;  then  drew  a 
vizard  from  his  pouch,  and  repeating  his  chaiges  to  them  to 
stand  fast,  went  to  execute  his  purposes  of  reconnoitring. 

'Shall  we  stand  fast,  Gurthl'  said  Wamba,  'or  shall  we 
e'en  give  him  leg-bail!  In  my  foolish  mind,  he  had  all  the 
equipage  of  a  thief  too  much  in  readiness  to  be  himself  a  true 
man.' 
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*  Let  him  be  the  deyil,'  said  Gurth,  'an  he  will.  We  can  be 
no  ^woTse  of  waiting  his  return.  If  he  belong  to  that  party,  he 
must  already  have  given  them  the  alarm,  and  it  will  avail 
nothing  either  to  fight  or  fly.  Besides,  I  have  late  experience 
that  arrant  thieves  are  not  the  worst  men  in  the  world  to  have 
to  deal  with.' 

The  yeoman  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

*  Friend  Gurth,'  he  said,  '  I  have  mingled  among  yon  men, 
and  have  learnt  to  whom  they  belong,  and  whither  they  are 
bound.  There  is,  I  think,  no  chance  that  they  will  proceed  to 
any  actual  violence  against  their  prisoners.  For  three  men  to 
attempt  them  at  this  moment  were  little  else  than  madness ; 
for  they  are  good  men  of  war,  and  have,  as  such,  placed  sentinels 
to  give  the  alarm  when  any  oae  approaches.  But  I  trust  soon 
to  gather  such  a  force  as  may  act  in  defiance  of  all  their 
precautions.  You  are  both  servants,  and,  as  I  think,  faithful  ser- 
vants, of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  the  friend  of  the  rights  of  English- 
men. He  shall  not  want  English  hands  to  help  him  in  this 
extremity.     Gome,  then,  with  me,  until  I  gather  more  aid.' 

So  saying,  he  walked  through  the  wood  at  a  great  pace, 
followed  by  the  jester  and  the  swineherd.  It  was  not  con- 
siatent  with  Wamba's  humour  to  travel  long  in  silence. 

'  I  think,'  said  he,  lookixig  at  the  baldric  and  bugle  which  he 
still  carried,  '  that  I  saw  the  arrow  shot  which  won  this  gay 
prize,  and  that  not  so  long  since  as  Ghristmas.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Gurth,  '  could  take  it  on  my  halidome  that  I 
have  heard  the  voice  of  the  good  yeoman  who  won  it,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  and  that  the  moon  is  not  three  days  older 
since  I  did  so.' 

'  Mine  honest  friends,'  replied  the  yeoman,  '  who  or  what  I 
am  is  little  to  the  present  purpose ;  should  I  free  your  master, 
you  will  have  reason  to  think  me  tiie  best  friend  you  have  ever 
had  in  your  lives.  And  whether  I  am  known  by  one  name  or 
another,  or  whether  I  can  draw  a  bow  as  well  or  better  than 
a  cow-keeper,  or  whether  it  is  my  pleasure  to  walk  in  sunshine 
or  by  moonlight,  are  matters  which,  as  they  do  not  concern 
you,  so  neither  need  ye  busy  yourselves  respecting  them.' 

'Our  heads  are  in  the  lion's  mouth,'  said  Wamba,  in  a 
whisper  to  Gurth,  '  get  them  out  how  we  can.' 

'Hush — ^be  silent,'  said  Gurth.  'Offend  him  not  by  thy 
folly,  and  I  trust  sincerely  that  all  will  go  well.' 
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CHAPTER  XX 

"Wlien  aatamn  nu^ts  were  long  and  drear, 

And  foireBt  wmlka  were  dark  and  dim, 
How  aweetly  on  the  pilgrim's  ear 

Was  wont  to  steal  the  hennit's  h7mn ! 

Deyotion  borrows  Mnsic's  tone, 

And  Miudc  took  Devotion's  wing ; 
And,  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  son, 

They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing. 

The  JffermU  of  SL  CflemmU*s  WeU. 

It  was  after  three  hours'  good  walking  that  the  seryants  of 
Cedric,  with  their  mysterious  guide,  arrived  at  a  small  opening 
in  the  forest^  in  the  centre  of  which  grew  an  oak-tree  <^ 
enormous  magnitude,  throwing  its  twisted  branches  in  eveiy 
direction.  Beneath  this  tree  four  or  five  yeomen  lay  stretched 
on  the  groimd,  while  another,  as  sentinel,  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  moonlight  shade. 

Upon  hearing  the  sound  of  feet  approaching;  the  watch  in- 
stantly gave  the  alarm,  and  the  sleepers  as  suddenly  started  up 
and  bent  their  bows.  Six  arrows  placed  on  the  string  were 
pointed  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  travellers  ap- 
proached, when  their  guide,  being  recognised,  was  welcomed 
with  every  token  of  respect  and  attachment^  and  all  signs  and 
fears  of  a  rough  reception  at  once  subsided. 

^  Where  is  the  Miller  f '  was  his  first  question. 

'  On  the  road  towards  Rotherham.' 

<  With  how  many  ? '  demanded  the  leader,  for  such  he  seemed 
to  be. 

'With  six  men,  and  good  hope  of  booty,  if  it  please  St. 
Nicholas.' 

'Devoutly  spoken,'  said  Locksley;  'and  where  is  Allan-a- 
Dale  9' 

'  Walked  up  towards  the  Watling  Street  to  watch  for  the 
Prior  of  Jorvaulx.' 
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*  That  is  well  thought  on  also/  replied  the  Captain;  'and 
where  is  the  Friar  f ' 

*  In  his  oell.' 

'  Thither  will  I  go/  said  Lookslej.  *  Dispeme  and  seek  yonr 
oompanions.  Collect  what  force  you  can,  for  there's  game  afoot 
that  must  be  hunted  hard,  and  will  turn  to  baj.  Meet  me 
here  by  daybreak.  And,  stay,'  he  added,  'I  have  forgotten 
what  is  most  necessary  of  the  whole.  Two  of  you  take  the 
toad  quickly  towards  TorquUstone,  the  castle  of  F^nt-de-Bo3uf. 
A  set  of  gallants,  who  have  been  masquerading  in  such  guise 
as  our  own,  are  carrying  a  band  of  prisoners  tibither.  Watch 
them  doeely,  for  even  if  they  reach  l3ie  castle  before  we  collect 
our  force,  our  honour  is  concerned  to  punish  them,  and  we  wUl 
find  means  to  do  so.  Keep  a  dose  watch  on  them,  therefore ; 
and  despatch  one  of  your  comrades,  the  lightest  of  foot,  to 
bring  the  news  of  the  yeomen  thereabout.' 

They  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  departed  with  alac- 
rity on  their  different  erzands.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  leader 
and  his  two  companions,  who  now  looked  upon  him  with  great 
respect,  as  well  as  some  fear,  pursued  their  way  to  the  chapel 
of  Copmanhurst. 

When  they  had  reached  the  little  moonlight  glade,  having 
in  front  the  reyerend  though  ruinous  chapel  and  the  rude 
hermitage,  so  well  suited  to  ascetic  devotion,  Wamba  whispered 

to  Gurth,  '  If  this  be  the  habitation  of  a  tiiief,  it  makes  good 

the  old  proverb,  ''The  nearer  the  church  the  farther  from 

God."    And  by  my  cockscomb,'  he  added, '  I  think  it  be  even  so. 

Hearken  but  to  the  black  sanctus  which  they  are  singing  in  the 

hermitage ! ' 

In  fact,  the  anchorite  and  his  guest  were  performing,  at  the 

full  extent  of  their  veiy  powerful  lungs,  an  old  drinking  song, 

of  which  this  was  the  burden : 

'  Come,  tfowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me, 

Bully  boy,  btilly  boy, 
Gome,  trowl  the  Inown  bowl  to  me. 

Ho  I  jolly  Jenkin,  I  spy  a  knavrm  drmking, 
Gome,  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me.' 

'Now,  that  is  not  ill  sung,'  said  Wamba,  who  had  thrown  in 
a  few  of  his  own  flourishes  to  help  out  the  chorus.  '  But  who, 
in  the  saint's  name,  ever  expected  to  have  heard  such  a  jolly 
chant  come  from  out  a  hermit's  cell  at  midnight  1 ' 

'Many,  that  should  1/  said  Gurth,  'for  the  jolly  clerk  of 
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Gopmanhunt  is  a  known  man,  and  kills  half  the  deer  that 
stolen  in  this  walk.  Men  say  that  the  keeper  has  oomplaiiied 
to  his  official,  and  that  he  will  be  stripped  of  his  cowl  and  oope 
altogether  if  he  keep  not  better  order.' 

While  they  were  thus  speaking,  Lockslej's  lend  and  repeated 
knocks  had  at  length  disturbed  the  anchorite  and  his  gaest. 
'By  my  beads,'  Bsad  the  hermit,  stopping  short  in  a  grand 
flourisli,  'here  come  more  benighted  guests.  I  would  not  for 
my  cowl  that  they  found  us  in  this  goodly  exercise.  All  nken 
have  their  enemies,  good  Sir  Slug^od;  and  there  be  those 
malignant  enough  to  construe  the  hospitable  refreshment  which 
I  have  been  o£foring  to  you,  a  weazy  traveller,  for  the  matter 
of  three  short  hours,  into  sheer  drunkenness  and  debauohery» 
vices  alike  alien  to  my  profession  and  my  disposition.' 

'Base  calumniators !' replied  the  knight;  'I  would  I  bad 
the  chastising  of  them.  Nevertheless,  Holy  Clerk,  it  is  tarue 
that  all  have  their  enemies ;  and  there  be  those  in  this  very 
land  whom  I  would  rather  speak  to  through  the  bars  of  my 
helmet  than  barefaced.' 

*  Get  thine  iron  pot  on  thy  head  then,  friend  Sluggard,  as 
quickly  as  thy  nature  will  pennit^'  said  the  hermit^  '  while  I 
remove  these  pewter  flagons,  whose  late  contents  run  strangely 
in  mine  own  pate ;  and  to  drown  the  clatter — ^f or,  in  fai&,  I 
feel  somewhat  unsteady — strike  into  the  tune  which  thou 
hearest  me  sing.  It  is  no  matter  for  the  words ;  I  scarce  know 
them  myself.' 

So  sayings  he  struck  up  a  thundering  Deprofimdu  eUxmawiy 
under  cover  of  which  he  removed  ti^e  apparatus  of  their 
banquet ;  while  the  knight^  laughing  heartily,  and  arming  him- 
self all  the  while,  assisted  his  host  with  his  voice  from  time  to 
time  as  his  mirth  permitted. 

'What  devil's  matins  are  you  after  at  this  hourf  said  a 
voice  from  without. 

'  Heaven  forgive  you.  Sir  Traveller ! '  said  the  hermit,  whose 
own  noise,  and  perhaps  his  nocturnal  potations,  prevented  from 
recognising  accents  which  were  tolerably  feumiliar  to  him. 
'Wend  on  your  way,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Dunstan, 
and  disturb  not  the  devotions  of  me  and  my  holy  brother.' 

'Mad  priest,'  answered  the  voice  from  without,  'open  to 
Locksley ! ' 

'All's  safe — all's  rights'  said  the  hermit  to  his  companion. 

'But  who  is  het'  said  the  Black  Knight;  'it  imports  me 
much  to  know.' 
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'Who  IB  be!'  answered  the  hennit;  'I  tell  thee  he  is  a 
friencL' 

'Bat  what  friendf  answered  the  knight;  'for  he  may  be 
friend  to  thee  and  none  of  mine  t ' 

'  What  friend ! '  replied  the  hermit ;  '  that,  now,  is  one  of 
the  questions  that  is  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  What 
friend !  why,  he  is,  now  that  I  bethink  me  a  little,  the  Tery 
same  honest  keeper  I  told  thee  of  a  while  sinoe.' 

'Ay,  as  honest  a  keeper  as  thou  art  a  pious  hermit,'  replied 
the  knight,  '  I  doubt  it  not.  But  undo  the  door  to  him  before 
he  beat  it  from  its  hinges.' 

The  dogs,  in  the  meantime,  which  had  made  a  dreadful 
baying  at  the  oommencement  ojf  the  disturbanoe,  seemed  now 
to  recognise  the  voice  of  him  who  stood  without;  for,  totally 
changing  their  manner,  they  soratohed  and  whined  at  the  door, 
as  if  interceding  for  his  admission.  The  hermit  speedily 
unbolted  his  pOTtal,  and  admitted  Lodksley,  with  his  two 
oompanions. 

'Why,  hermit,'  was  the  yeoman's  first  question  as  soon  as 
he  beheld  the  knight,  'what  boon  companion  hast  thou  heret' 

'  A  brother  of  our  order,'  replied  the  Friar,  shaking  his  head ; 
'  we  have  been  at  our  orisons  all  night.' 

'  He  is  a  monk  of  the  church  militant,  I  think,'  answered 
Looksler;  'and  there  be  more  of  them  abroad.  I  tell  thee^ 
Friar,  thou  must  lay  down  the  rosary  and  teke  up  the  quarter- 
staff;  we  shall  need  eyery  one  of  our  meny  men,  whether 
derk  or  layman.  But,'  he  added,  taking  him  a  step  aside, 
'art  thou  mad  t  to  give  admittance  to  a  knight  thou  dost  not 
know  f    Hast  thou  forgot  our  articles ! ' 

'Not  know  him  1'  replied  the  Friar,  boldly,  'I  know  him  as 
well  as  the  beggar  knows  his  dish.' 

'And  what  is  his  name^  thent'  demanded  Looksley. 

'His  name,'  said  the  hermit — 'his  name  is  Sir  Anthony  of 
Sombelstone;  as  if  I  would  drink  with  a  man,  and  did  not 
know  his  name ! ' 

'Thou  hast  been  drinking  more  than  enoogh.  Friar,'  said 
the  woodsman,  '  and,  I  fear,  prating  more  than  enough  too.' 

'Good  yeoman,'  said  the  knight,  coming  forwaid,  'be  not 
wroth  wiw  my  merry  host.  He  did  but  a£Potd  me  the 
hospitality  which  I  would  hare  compelled  from  him  if  he  had 
refused  it.' 

'Thou  compel!'  said  the  Friar ;  'wait  but  till  I  have  changed 
this  grey  gown  for  a  green  cassock,  and  if  I  make  not  a  quarter- 
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staff  ring  twelT6  upon  thy  pate^  I  am  neither  tme  cderic  nor 

good  woodsman/ 

While  he  spoke  thus,  he  stript  off  his  gown,  and  appeared 
in  a  close  black  buckram  doublet  and  drawers,  over  which  he 
speedily  did  on  a  cassock  of  green  and  hose  of  the  same  colour. 
'  I  pray  thee,  truss  my  points,'  said  he  to  Wamba,  '  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  cup  of  sack  for  thy  labour.' 

'  Gramercy  for  thy  sack,'  said  Wamba ;  *  but  think'st  thou 
it  is  lawful  for  me  to  aid  you  to  transmew  thyself  from  a  holy 
hermit  into  a  sinful  forestert' 

'Never  fear,'  said  the  hermit;  4  will  but  confess  the  sins  of  my 
green  doak  to  my  grey  friar's  frock,  and  all  shall  be  well  again.' 

'Amen  1 '  answerad  the  Jester.  'A  broadcloth  penitent  should 
have  a  sackcloth  confessor,  and  your  frock  may  absolve  my 
motley  doublet  into  the  bargain.' 

So  saying,  he  accommodated  the  Friar  with  his  assistance  in 
tying  the  endless  number  of  points,  as  the  laces  which  attached 
the  hose  to  the  doublet  were  then  termed. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  Locksley  led  the  knight  a 
little  apart^  and  addressed  him  thus:  'Deny  it  not,  Sir 
Knight,  you  are  he  who  decided  the  viototy  to  the  advantage 
of  the  English  against  the  strangers  on  the  second  day  of  the 
tournament  at  Ashby.' 

'  And  what  follows  if  you  guess  truly,  good  yeoman  9'  replied 
the  knight. 

'  I  should  in  that  case  hold  you,'  replied  the  yeoman,  '  a 
friend  to  the  weaker  party.' 

'Such  is  the  duty  of  a  true  knight  at  least,'  replied  the 
Black  Champion ;  '  and  I  would  not  willingly  that  there  were 
reason  to  think  otherwise  of  me.' 

'  But  for  my  purpose,'  said  the  yeoman, '  thou  shouldst  be  as 
well  a  good  Eliiglishman  as  a  good  icnight;  for  that  which  I  have 
to  speak  of  concerns,  indeed,  the  duty  of  every  honest  man, 
but  is  more  especially  that  of  a  true-bom  native  of  England.' 

^  You  can  speak  to  no  one,'  replied  the  knight,  '  to  whom 
England,  and  the  life  of  every  Englishman,  can  be  dearer  than 
to  me.' 

'I  woidd  willingly  believe  so,'  said  the  woodsman,  'for 
never  had  this  country  such  need  to  be  supported  by  those 
who  love  her.  Hear  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  of  an  enterprise 
in  which,  if  thou  be'st  really  that  which  thou  seemest,  thou 
ma3rst  take  an  honourable  part.  A  band  of  villains,  in  the  dia- 
guiae  of  better  men  than  themselves,  have  made  themselves 
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manter  of  the  penon  of  a  noble  FkiglifthniAn,  called  Cedrio  the 
Saxon,  together  with  his  ward  and  his  friend  Athelstane  of 
Ck>iuiig8btiighy  and  have  transported  them  to  a  castle  in  this 
forest  called  Torquilstone.  I  ask  of  thee,  as  a  good  knight 
and  a  good  KngliRhman,  wilt  thou  aid  in  their  rescuer 

*  I  am  bound  by  my  vow  to  do  so^'  replied  the  knight ;  '  but 
I  would  willingly  know  who  you  are,  who  request  my  assist- 
anoe  in  their  b^ialf  f ' 

'  I  am,'  said  the  forester,  'a  nameless  man ;  but  I  am  the 
friend  of  my  country,  and  of  my  country's  friends.  With  this 
account  of  me  you  must  for  the  present  remain  satisfied,  the 
more  especially  since  you  yourself  desire  to  continue  unknown. 
Believe,  however,  that  my  word,  when  pledged,  is  as  inviolate 
as  if  I  wore  golden  spurs.' 

<I  willingly  belieye  it,'  said  the  knight;  'I  have  been 
accustomed  to  study  men's  countenances,  and  1  can  read  in 
thine  honesty  and  resolution.     I  will,  therefore,  ask  thee  no  ^k^ 

farther  questions^  but  aid  thee  in  setting  at  freedom  these 
oppressed  captives;  which  done,  I  trust  we  shall  part  better 
acquainted,  and  wdl  satisfied  with  each  other.' 

*  So^'  said  Wamba  to  Gurth ;  for  the  Friar  being  now  fully 
eqiiipped,  the  Jester,  having  approached  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hut,  had  heard  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation,  '  so  we  have 
got  a  new  ally  Y  I  trust  the  valour  of  the  knight  will  be  truer 
metal  than  tiie  religion  of  the  hermit  or  the  honesty  of  the 
yeoman ;  for  this  Locksley  looks  like  a  bom  deer^tealer,  and 
the  priest  like  a  lusty  hypocrite.' 

'Hold  thy  peace,  Wamba,'  said  Gurth;  Mt  may  all  be  as 
thou  dost  guess ;  but  were  the  homed  devil  to  rise  and  proffer 
me  his  assiBtance  to  set  at  liberty  Gedric  and  the  Lady  Rowena, 
I  fear  I  should  hardly  have  religion  enough  to  refuse  the  foul 
fiend's  offer,  and  bid  him  get  behind  me.' 

The  Friar  was  now  completely  accoutred  as  a  yeoman,  with 
Bword  and  buckler,  bow  and  quiver,  and  a  strong  partisan  over 
his  shoulder.  He  left  his  cell  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and, 
having  carefully  looked  the  door,  deposited  the  key  under  the 
threshold. 

'Art  thou  in  condition  to  do  good  service.  Friar,'  said 
Locksley,  '  or  does  the  brown  bowl  still  run  in  thy  head ) ' 

'Not  more  than  a  draught  of  St.  Dunstan's  fountain  will 
allay,'  answered  the  priest ;  '  something  there  is  of  a  whizzing 
in  my  brain,  and  of  instability  in  my  legs,  but  you  shall  pre- 
sently see  both  pass  away.' 
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So  Baying,  he  stepped  to  the  stone  bafldn,  in  which  the 
waters  of  ti^e  fountain  as  they  fell  fonned  buhbles  which 
danced  in  the  white  moonlight,  and  took  so  long  a  draught  as 
if  he  had  meant  to  exhaust  tiie  spring. 

'  When  didst  thou  drink  as  deep  a  draught  of  water  before^ 
Holy  Clerk  of  GopmanhurstY'  said  the  Black  Knight. 

'  Never  since  my  wine  butt  leaked,  and  let  out  its  liquor  by 
an  illegal  vent,'  replied  the  Friar,  '  and  so  left  me  nothing  to 
drink  but  my  patron's  boimty  here.' 

Then  plunging  his  hands  ^d  head  into  the  fountain,  he 
washed  from  them  all  marks  of  the  midnight  xeyel. 

Thus  refreshed  and  sobered,  the  jolly  priest  twirled  his 
heavy  partizan  round  his  head  with  three  fingers,  as  if  he  had 
been  balancing  a  reed,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  'Where  be 
those  false  ravishers  who  carry  off  wenches  against  their  will  t 
May  the  f oid  fiend  fly  off  with  me,  if  I  am  not  man  enough  for 
a  dozen  of  them.' 

'  Swearest  thou,  Hdy  Clerk  t'  said  the  Black  Knight. 

*  Clerk  me  no  clerks,'  replied  the  transformed  priest ;  '  by 
St  Ceorge  and  the  Dragon,  I  am  no  longer  a  shaveling  than 
while  my  frock  is  on  my  back.  When  I  am  cased  in  my  green 
cassock,  I  will  drink,  swear,  and  woo  a  lass  with  any  blythe 
forester  in  the  West  Biding.' 

'  Come  on.  Jack  Priest,'  said  Locksley,  '  and  be  silent ;  thou 
art  as  noisy  as  a  whole  convent  on  a  holy  eve,  when  the  Father 
Abbot  has  gone  to  bed.  Gome  on  you,  too,  my  masters,  tany 
not  to  talk  of  it — I  say,  come  on ;  we  must  collect  all  our  forces, 
and  few  enough  we  shall  have,  if  we  are  to  storm  the  castle  of 
Reginald  Frontrde-Boduf.' 

<  What !  is  it  Frontrde-Bceuf,'  said  the  Black  Knight,  'who 
has  stopt  on  the  king's  highway  the  king's  liege  subjects  t  Is 
he  turned  thief  and  oppressor  Y ' 

'  Oppressor  he  ever  was,'  said  Locksley. 

'  And  for  thief,'  said  the  priest, '  I  doubt  if  ever  he  were  even 
half  so  honest  a  man  as  many  a  thief  of  my  acquaintance.' 

*  Move  on,  priest,  and  be  silent,'  said  the  yeoman ;  '  it  were 
better  you  led  the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  than  say 
what  should  be  left  unsaid,  both  in  decency  and  prudence.' 


CHAPTER  XXI 

AUb,  how  many  boon  and  jean  have  jMst, 
Sinoe  human  fSnna  have  round  this  table  aate, 
Or  lamp,  or  taper,  on  its  surface  gleam'd ! 
Methinks,  I  hear  the  sound  of  time  lon^  pass'd 
Still  murmuring  o'er  us,  in  the  lofty  voia 
Oi  these  dark  arches,  like  the  lingering  yoioes 
Of  those  who  long  within  their  graves  haTS  slept. 

Orra,  a  Troffedy, 

While  these  measoreB  were  taking  in  behalf  of  Cedrio  and  his 
oompanions,  the  armed  men  by  whom  the  latter  had  been 
seised  hurried  their  oaptiveB  along  towards  the  place  of 
security  where  they  intended  to  imprison  them.  Bat  darkness 
came  on  f ast^  and  tibe  paths  of  the  wood  seemed  but  imperfectly 
known  to  the  marauders.  They  were  compelled  to  make 
several  long  halts,  and  once  or  twice  to  return  on  their  road 
to  resume  the  direction  which  they  wished  to  pursue.  The 
summer  mom  had  dawned  upon  them  ere  they  could  travel  in 
full  assurance  that  they  held  the  right  path.  But  confidence 
returned  with  light,  and  the  cavalcade  now  moved  rapidly 
forward.  Meanwhile,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
the  two  leaders  of  the  banditti : — 

'It  is  time  thou  shouldst  leave  us.  Sir  Maurice,'  said  the 
Templar  to  De  Bracy,  'in  order  to  prepare  the  second  part  of 
thy  mystery.  Thou  art  next^  thou  knowest^  to  act  the  Knight 
Deliverer.* 

'I  have  thought  better  of  it,'  said  De  Bracy;  'I  will  not 
leave  thee  till  the  prize  is  fairly  deposited  in  Front^e-Boauf  s 
castle.  There  will  I  appear  before  the  Lady  Rowena  in  mine 
own  shape,  and  trust  that  she  will  set  down  to  the  vehemence 
of  my  passion  the  violence  of  which  I  have  been  guilty.' 

'And  what  has  made  thee  change  thy  plan^  De  Bracyf 
replied  the  Knight  Templar. 

'That  concerns  thee  nothing,'  answered  his  companion. 

'I  would  hope,  however.  Sir  Knight,'  said  the  Templar, 
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<  that  this  altentioii  of  measures  arisee  from  no  sospioioa  of  my 
honourable  meanings  such  as  Fitsurae  endeavourad  to  instil 
into  thee  f ' 

*  My  thoughts  are  my  own,'  answered  De  Brncy ;  '  the  fiend 
laughs,  they  say,  when  one  thief  robs  another ;  and  we  know, 
that  were  he  to  spit  fire  and  brimstone  instead,  it  would  noTer 
prevent  a  Templar  from  following  his  bent' 

'  Or  the  leader  of  a  Free  Company,'  answered  the  Templar, 
'  from  dreading  at  the  hands  of  a  oomiade  and  friend  the  in- 
justice he  does  to  all  mankind.' 

^This  is  unprofitable  and  perilous  recriminatian,'  answered 
De  Bracy ;  '  suffice  it  to  say,  I  know  the  monds  of  the  Temple 
Otder,  and  I  wiU  not  give  thee  the  power  of  cheating  mue  out 
of  the  fair  prey  for  which  I  have  run  such  risks.' 

'Psha,'  replied  the  Templar,  'what  hast  thou  to  fear) 
Thou  knowest  the  yows  of  our  order.' 

'  Bight  well,'  said  De  Bracy,  *  and  also  how  they  are  kept 
Gome,  Sir  Templar,  the  laws  of  gallantry  have  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation in  Pcdestine,  and  this  is  a  case  in  which  I  will  trust 
nothing  to  your  conscience.' 

'  Hear  the  truth,  then,'  said  the  Templar ;  ^  I  care  not  for 
your  blue- eyed  beauty.  There  is  in  that  train  one  who  will 
make  me  a  better  mate.' 

'  What  1  wouldst  thou  stoop  to  the  waiting  damsel  ? '  said  De 
Braoy. 

'No^  Sir  Knight,'  said  the  Templar,  haughtily.  'To  the 
waiting-woman  will  I  not  stoop.  I  have  a  prise  among  the 
captives  as  lovely  as  thine  own.' 

'  B7  the  mass,  thou  meanest  the  fair  Jewess ! '  said  De  Bracy. 

'And  if  I  do,'  said  Bois-Guilbert,  ' who  shall  gainsay  me f ' 

'No  one  that  I  know,'  said  De  Bracy,  'unices  it  be  your 
vow  of  celibacy  or  a  check  of  conscience  for  an  intrigue  with  a 
Jewess.' 

'  For  my  vow,'  said  the  Templar,  'our  Grand  Master  hath 
granted  me  a  diroenaation.  And  for  my  conscience,  a  man  that 
has  slain  three  hundred  Saracens  need  not  reckon  up  every 
little  failing,  like  a  village  girl  at  her  first  confession  upon 
Good  Friday  eve.' 

'Thou  Imowest  best  thine  own  privileges,'  said  De  Bracy. 
'Tet^  I  would  have  sworn  thy  thought  had  been  more  on  the 
old  usurer's  money-bags  than  on  the  black  eyes  of  the  daughter.' 

'  I  can  admire  bo£b,'  answered  the  Templar ;  '  besides,  the 
old  Jew  is  but  half-prise.     I  must  share  his  spoils  with  Front- 
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de-Bcsof  9  who  will  not  lend  us  the  nae  of  his  oastie  for  nothing. 
I  zniust  have  something  that  I  can  tenn  exduBiTely  my  own  by 
tfaia  foray  of  ouia,  and  I  have  fixed  on  the  loyely  Jewess  as  my 
peculiax  prize.  But,  now  thou  knowest  my  drifts  thou  wilt 
resume  thine  own  original  plan,  wilt  thou  noti  Thou  hast 
nothing,  thou-seest,  to  fear  from  my  interference.' 

'  No,'  replied  De  Bracy,  ^I  will  remain  beside  my  prijse.  What 
thou  aayst  is  passing  true,  but  I  like  not  the  privileges  acquired 
by  the  dispensation  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  the  merit  acquired 
by  the  slaughter  of  three  hundred  Saracens.  You  have  too  good 
a  right  to  a  free  pardon  to  render  you  very  scrupulous  about 
peccaclilloes.' 

While  this  dialogue  was  proceeding,  Cedric  was  endeavour- 
ing to  wring  out  of  those  who  guarded  him  an  avowal  of  their 
character  and  purpose.     *  You  shoidd  be  Englishmen,'  said  he ; 
*  and  yet,  sacred  Heaven  1  you  prey  upon  your  countrymen  as 
if  you  were  veiy  Normans.    You  should  be  my  neighbours,  and, 
if  ao,  my  friends;  for  which  of  my  "B^g^^^**  neighbours  have 
reason  to  be  otherwise?    I  tell  ye,  yeomen,  that  even  those 
among  ye  who  have  been  branded  with  outlawry  have  had  from 
me  protection ;  for  I  have  pitied  their  miseries,  and  curst  the 
oppression  of  their  tyrannic  nobles.     What,  then,  would  you 
have  of  me  1  or  in  what  can  this  violence  serve  ye?    Ye  are 
worse  than  brute  beasts  in  your  actions,  and  will  you  imitate 
them  in  their  very  dumbness?' 

'It  was  in  vain  that  Cedric  expostulated  with  his  guards,  who 
had  too  many  good  reasons  for  their  silence  to  be  induced  to 
break  it  either  by  his  wrath  or  his  expostulations.  They  con- 
tinued to  hurry  him  along,  travelling  at  a  veiy  rapid  rate,  until, 
at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  huge  trees,  arose  Torquilstone, 
now  the  hoaiy  and  ancient  castle  of  B^^nald  Front<le-Boettf . 
It  was  a  fortress  of  no  great  sise,  consisting  of  a  donjon,  or  large 
and  high  square  tower,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  inferior 
height,  which  were  encircled  by  an  inner  courtyard.  Around 
the  exterior  wall  was  a  deep  moat,  supplied  with  water  from  a 
neighbouring  rivulet.  Frontde-Boouf ,  whose  character  placed 
him  often  at  feud  with  his  enemies,  had  made  considefable 
additions  to  the  strength  of  his  castle,  by  building  towers 
upon  the  outward  wall,  so  as  to  flank  it  at  eveiy  angle.  The 
access,  as  usual  in  castles  of  the  period,  lay  through  an  arched 
barbican,  or  outwork,  which  was  terminated  and  defended  by  a 
small  turret  at  each  comer. 

Cedric  no  sooner  saw  the  turrets  of  Front^e-Boeuf  s  oastie 
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raiae  their  giejand  moflB-gxown  batdamenta,  gUmmeimg  in 
the  morning  son  above  the  wood  by  which  thej  were  sur- 
founded,  thaa  he  instantlj  augured  more  truly  coooeniing  the 
cause  of  hie  misfortune. 

'I  did  injustice,' he  said, '  to  the  thieves  and  outlaws  of  these 
woods,  when  I  supposed  such  banditti  to  beloiig  to  their  bands ; 
I  might  as  justiy  have  confounded  the  foxes  of  these  brakes 
with  the  ravening  wolves  of  France.  Tell  me,  dqgs,  is  it  my 
lif^  or  my  wealth  that  your  master  aims  at?  Is  it  too  much  that 
two  Saxons,  myself  and  the  noble  Athelstane,  should  hold  hind 
in  the  country  which  was  once  the  patrimony  of  our  raoef 
Put  us,  then,  to  death,  and  complete  your  tyranny  by  taking 
our  lives,  as  you  began  with  our  liberties.  If  the  Saxon  Oedric 
cannot  rescue  England,  he  is  willing  to  die  for  her.  Tell  your 
tyrannical  master,  I  do  only  beseech  him  to  diamisB  the  Lady 
Aowena  in  honour  and  safety.  She  is  a  woman,  and  he  need  not 
dread  her;  and  with  us  will  die  aU  who  dare  fight  in  her  cause.' 

The  attendants  remained  as  mute  to  this  address  as  to  the 
former,  and  they  now  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  castle.  De 
Bracy  winded  his  horn  three  times,  and  the  arcdiers  and  cross- 
bow men,  who  had  manned  the  wall  upon  seeing  their  approach, 
hastened  to  lower  the  drawbridge  and  admit  them.  The  prisoners 
were  compelled  by  their  guards  to  alight^  and  were  conducted 
to  an  apartment  where  a  hasty  repast  was  offered  them,  of 
which  none  but  Athektane  felt  any  inclination  to  partake. 
Neither  had  the  descendant  of  the  Confessor  much  time  to  do 
justice  to  the  good  cheer  placed  before  them,  for  their  guards 
gave  him  and  Cedric  to  understand  that  they  were  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  chamber  apart  from  Bowena.  ResiBtance  was 
vain;  and  they  were  compelled  to  follow  toahuge  rocmi,  which, 
rising  on  clumsy  Saxon  pillars,  resembled  those  refectories  and 
chapter-houses  which  maybe  still  seen  in  the  most  ancient  parts 
of  our  most  ancient  monasteries. 

The  Lady  Bowena  was  next  separated  from  her  train,  and 
conducted,  with  courtesy,  indeed,  but  still  without  consulting 
her  inclination,  to  a  distant  apartment.  The  same  alarming 
distinction  was  conferred  on  Bebecoa,  in  spite  of  her  father's  en- 
treaties, who  offered  even  money,  in  this  extremity  of  distress, 
that  she  mi^t  be  permitted  to  abide  with  him.  'Base  un- 
believer,' answered  one  of  his  guards,  'when  thou  hast  seen  thy 
lair,  thou  wilt  not  wish  thy  daughter  to  partake  it.'  And, 
without  farther  discussion,  the  old  Jew  was  forcibly  dragged 
off  in  a  different  direction  from  the  other  prisoners.     The 
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domeETtics,  after  being  oarefully  searched  and  diaaimed,  were 
ooirfined  in  another  part  of  the  caetle ;  and  Rowena  was  refoaed 
erven  the  comfort  she  might  have  derived  from  the  attendance 
of  lier  handmaiden  Elgitha. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  confined,  for 
to  them  we  turn  our  first  attention,  although  at  present  used 
as  a  sort  of  guard-room,  had  formerly  been  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle.  It  was  now  abandoned  to  meaner  purposes,  because 
the  present  lord,  among  other  additions  to  the  convenience, 
security,  and  beauty  of  his  baronial  residence,  had  erected  a 
ne^w  and  noble  hall,  whose  vaulted  roof  was  supported  by 
lighter  and  more  elegant  pillars,  and  fitted  up  with  that  higher 
degree  of  ornament  which  the  Normans  had  already  introduced 
into  architecture. 

Cedric  paced  the  apartment,  filled  with  indignant  reflectiona 
on  the  past  and  on  the  present^  while  the  apathy  of  his  com- 
panion served,  instead  of  patience  and  philosophy,  to  defend 
him  against  everything  save  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
moment;  and  so  little  did  he  feel  even  this  last,  that  he  was 
only  from  time  to  time  roused  to  a  reply  by  Gedric's  animated 
and  impassioned  appeal  to  him. 

'Yes,'  said  Cedric,  half  speaking  to  himself  and  half  ad< 
himself  to  Athektane,  *  it  was  in  this  very  hall  that  my  [grand-] 
father  feasted  with  Torquil  Wolfganger,  when  he  entertain< 
the  valiant  and  unfortunate  Harold,  then  advancing  against 
the  Norwegians,  who  had  miited  themselves  to  the  rebel  Tosti. 
It  was  in  this  hall  that  Harold  returned  the  magnanimous 
answer  to  the  ambassador  of  his  rebel  brother.  Oft  have  I 
heard  my  father  kindle  as  he  told  the  tale.  The  envoy  of 
Tosti  was  admitted,  when  this  ample  room  could  scarce  contain 
the  crowd  of  noble  Saxon  leaders  who  were  quaffing  the  blood- 
red  wine  around  their  monarch.' 

'  I  hope,'  said  Athelstane,  somewhat  moved  by  this  part  of 
his  friend's  discourse,  'they  will  not  foiget  to  send  us  some 
wine  and  refections  at  noon  :  we  had  scarce  a  breathing-space 
allowed  to  break  our  fost,  and  I  never  have  the  benefit  of  my 
food  when  I  eat  immediately  after  dismounting  from  hotseback, 
though  the  leeches  recommend  that  practice.' 

Cedric  went  on  with  his  story  without  noticing  this  inter- 
jectional  observation  of  his  friend. 

'The  envoy  of  Tosti,'  he  said,  'moved  up  the  haU,  undis- 
mayed by  the  frowning  countenances  of  all  around  him,  until 
he  made  his  obeisance  before  the  throne  of  King  Harold.' 
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**'VfhBt  termfl,"  he  said,  "Lord  King,  haih  thy  biother 
ToBti  to  hope^  if  he  shoold  lay  down  his  amiB  and  craye  peace 
at  thy  hands  f" 

' "  A  brother's  love,"  cried  the  generous  Harold,  "  and  the 
ftdr  earldom  of  Northmnberiand." 

"'But  should  Tosti  aooept  these  terms,"  ccmtinued  the 
envoy,  ''what  lands  shall  be  assigned  to  his  faithful  aUy, 
Hardnda,  King  of  Norway?" 

' "  Seven  feet  of  English  ground,"  answered  Harold,  fiercely, 
''or,  as  Hardrsda  is  said  to  be  a  giant,  peihaps  we  may  allow 
him  twelve  inches  more." 

'The  hall  rung  with  aodamations,  and  cup  and  horn  was 
filled  to  the  Norwegian,  who  should  be  speedily  in  possession  of 
his  English  territory.' 

'  I  could  have  pledged  him  with  all  my  soul,'  said  Athel- 
stane,  '  for  my  tongue  cleaves  to  my  palate.' 

'  The  baffled  envoy,'  continued  Cedric,  pursuing  with  animar 
tion  his  tale,  though  it  interested  not  the  listener,  'retreated, 
to  carry  to  Tosti  and  his  aUy  the  ominous  answer  of  his  injured 
brother.  It  was  then  that  the  distant  towers  of  York  and  the 
bloody  streams  of  the  Derwent  *  beheld  that  direful  conflict, 
in  which,  after  displaying  the  most  undaunted  valour,  the 
King  of  Norway  and  Tosti  both  fell,  with  ten  thousand  of  their 
bravest  followers.  Who  would  have  thought  that,  upon  the 
proud  day  when  this  battle  was  won,  the  veiy  gale  which 
waved  the  Saxon  banners  in  triumph  was  filling  the  Norman 
sails,  and  impelling  them  to  the  fatal  shores  of  Sussex  t  Who 
woidd  have  thought  that  Harold,  within  a  few  brief  days, 
would  himself  possess  no  more  of  his  kingdom  than  the  sharo 
which  he  allotted  in  his  wrath  to  the  Norwegian  invader? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  you,  noble  Athelstane — that 
you,  descended  of  Harold's  blood,  and  that  I,  whose  father  was 
not  the  worst  defender  of  the  Saxon  crown,  i^oidd  be  prisoners 
to  a  vile  Norman,  in  the  very  hall  in  which  our  ancestors  held 
such  high  festival  ? ' 

'It  is  sad  enough,'  replied  Athelstane;  'but  I  trust  they 
will  hold  us  to  a  moderate  ransom.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be 
their  purpose  to  starve  us  outright ;  and  yet»  although  it  is 
high  noon,  I  see  no  preparations  for  serving  dinner.  Look  up 
at  the  window,  noble  Cedric,  and  judge  by  the  sunbeams  if  it 
is  not  on  the  verge  of  noon.' 

'It  may  be  so,' answered  Cedric;  'but  I  cannot  look  on  that 

*  See  Battle  of  Btemfard.    Koto  11. 
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Btained   lattice  witlwut  its  awakening  other  refleotionB  than 

those   'whioh  oonoem  the  paasing  moment  or  its  privations. 

When  that  windov  was  wrought^  my  noble  friend,  our  hardy 

fathers  knew  not  the  art  of  making  glass,  or  of  staining  it. 

The    pride  of   Wolfganger's  father  brought  an   artist  from 

Normandy  to  adorn  his  hall  with  this  new  species  of  emblasson- 

ment^  that  breaks  the  golden  light  of  Qod's  blessed  day  into  so 

many  fantastic  hues.     The  foreigner  came  here  poor,  beggarly, 

cringing,  and  subservient,  ready  to  doff  his  cap  to  the  meanest 

native  of  the  household.     He  returned  pampered  and  proud  to 

tell  his  rapacious  countrymen  of  the  wealth  and  the  simplicity 

of  the  Saxon  nobles — a  folly,  oh  Athelstane !  foreboded  of  old, 

as  w^ell  as  foreseen  by  those  descendants  of  Hengist  and  his 

hardy  tribes  who  retained  the  simplicity  of  their  manners. 

We  made  these  strangers  our  bosom  friends,  our  confidential 

servants ;  we  borrowed  their  artists  and  their  arts,  and  despised 

*     the   honest  simplicity  and  hardihood  with  which  our  brave 

ancestors  supported  ^emselves ;  and  we  became  enervated  by 

Nonnan  arts  long  ere  we  fell  under  Nonnan  arms.    Far  better 

was  our  homely  diet,  eaten  in  peace  and  liberty,  than  the 

luxurious  dainties,  the  love  of  which  hath  delivered  us  as 

bondsmen  to  the  foreign  conqueror ! ' 

'I  should,'  replied  Athelstane,  'hold  very  humble  diet  a 
luxury  at  present;  and  it  astonishes  me,  noble  Cedric,  that 
you  can  bear  so  truly  in  mind  the  memory  of  past  deeds,  when 
it  appeareth  you  forget  the  very  hour  of  dinner.' 

*  It  is  time  lost,'  muttered  Cedric  apart  and  impatiently,  '  to 
speak  to  him  of  aught  else  but  that  whidi  concerns  his  appetite ! 
The  soul  of  Hardioanute  hath  taken  possession  of  him,  and  he 
hath  no  pleasure  save  to  fiU,  to  swill,  and  to  call  for  more. 
Alas  I '  said  he,  looking  at  Athelstane  with  compassion,  '  that  so 
dull  a  spirit  should  be  lodged  in  so  goodly  a  form  1  iJas  1  that 
such  an  enterprise  as  the  regeneration  of  England  should  turn 
on  a  hinge  so  imperfect!  Wedded  to  Bowena,  indeed,  her 
nobler  and  more  generous  soul  may  yet  awake  the  better 
nature  which  is  torpid  within  him.  Yet  how  should  this  be, 
while  Bowena,  Athelstane,  and  I  myself  remain  the  prisoners  of 
this  brutal  marauder,  and  have  been  made  so  perhaps  from  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  our  liberty  might  bring  to  the 
usurped  power  of  his  nation  t* 

While  the  Saxon  was  plunged  in  these  painful  reflections, 
the  door  of  their  prison  opened  and  gave  entrance  to  a  sewer, 
holding  his  white  rod  of  office.    This  important  person  advanced 
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into  the  chamber  with  a  gmve  paoe^  followed  by  four  attendantfly 
bearing  in  a  table  coyered  with  diakefl,  the  sight  and  smell  of 
which  seemed  to  be  an  instant  compensation  to  Athelstane  for 
all  the  inconvenienoe  he  had  undeigone.  The  persons  who 
attended  on  the  feast  were  masked  and  cloaked. 

'What  munmieiy  is  thisf '  said  Gedric;  Hhink  jou  that  we 
are  ignorant  whose  prisoners  we  are»  when  we  are  in  the  castle 
of  your  master  f  Tell  hinif '  he  continued,  willing  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  open  a  negotiation  for  his  freedom — 'tell  your 
master,  Reginald  Front-de-Boouf,  that  we  know  no  reason  he 
can  have  for  withholding  our  liberty,  excepting  his  unlawful 
desire  to  enrich  himself  at  our  expense.  Tell  him  that  we 
yield  to  his  rapacity,  as  in  similar  circumstances  we  should  do 
to  that  of  a  literal  robber.  Let  him  name  the  ransom  at  which 
he  rates  our  liberty,  and  it  shall  be  paid,  providing  the  exaction 
is  suited  to  our  means.' 

The  sewer  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head. 

'  And  tell  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Bcouf  ,'  said  Athelstane, '  that 
I  send  him  my  mortal  defiance,  and  challenge  him  to  combat 
with  me,  on  foot  or  horseback,  at  any  secure  place,  within  eight 
da3rs  after  our  liberation;  which,  if  he  be  a  true  knight^  he 
will  not,  under  these  circumstances,  venture  to  refuse  or  to 
delay.' 

'  I  shall  deliver  to  the  knight  your  defiance,'  answered  the 
sewer ;  '  meanwhile  I  leave  you  to  your  food.' 

The  challenge  of  Athelstane  was  delivered  with  no  good 
grace;  for  a  large  mouthful,  which  required  the  exercise  of 
both  jaws  at  once,  added  to  a  natural  hesitation,  considerably 
damped  the  effect  of  the  bold  defiance  it  contained.  Stil]^ 
however,  his  speech  was  hailed  by  Cedric  as  an  incontestable 
token  of  reviving  spirit  in  his  companion,  whose  previous 
indifference  had  begun,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for  Athel- 
stane's  descent,  to  wear  out  his  patience.  But  he  now  cordially 
shook  hands  with  him  in  token  of  his  approbation,  and  was 
somewhat  grieved  when  Athelstane  observed,  '  That  he  would 
fight  a  dozen  such  men  as  Front-de-BoDilf,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  hasten  his  departture  from  a  dungeon  where  they  put  so 
much  garlic  into  their  pottage.'  Notwithstanding  this  intima- 
tion of  a  relapse  into  the  apathy  of  sensuality,  Cedric  placed 
himself  opposite  to  Athelstane,  and  soon  showed  that^  if  the 
distresses  of  his  country  could  banish  the  recollection  of  food 
while  the  table  was  uncovered,  yet  no  sooner  were  the  victuals 
put  there  than  he  proved  that  the  appetite  of  his  Saxon 
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ancestors  had    desoended   to   him   along  with    their    other 
qualities 

The  oaptiyes  had  not  long  enjoyed  their  lefreehinent^  how- 

eTer,   ere  their  attention  was  disturhed  even  from  this  most 

serious  occupation  by  the  blast  of  a  horn  winded  before  the 

gftte.      It  waa  repeated  three  times,  with  as  much  yiolenoe  as  if 

it  had  been  blown  before  an  enohimted  castle  by  the  destined 

knight  at  whose  summons  halls  and  towers,  barbican  and 

battlement,  were  to  roll  off  like  a  morning  vapour.     The 

Saxons  started  from  the  table  and  hastened  to  the  window. 

But  their  curiosity  was  disappointed;  for  these  outlets  only 

looked  upon  the  court  of  the  <»stle,  and  the  sound  came  fnnn 

beyond   its  precincts.      The  summons,   however,   seemed   of 

importance^  for  a  conaideFable  degree  of  bustle  instantly  toc^ 

plaioe  in  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

My  dttoghter !    O  my  dnoats  t    O  my  daaf^ter ! 

.    .    .    O  my  Chzisfian  dmmts  1 

Justice— tha  Law— my  ducats  and  my  daughter ! 

MtixhajU  qf  Venice 

Lmaying  the  SazoQ  chiefs  to  return  to  their  banquet  as  socm  as 
their  ungratified  curiosity  should  permit  them  to  attend  to  the 
calls  of  their  half-satiated  appetite,  we  have  to  look  in  upon 
the  yet  more  severe  imprisonment  of  Isaac  of  York.    The  poor 
Jew  had  been  hastily  thrust  into  a  dungeon-vault  of  the  castle, 
the  floor  of  which  was  deep  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  very  damp,  being  lower  than  even  the  moat  itself.     The 
only  light  was  receiveid  through  one  or  two  loopholes  hx  above 
the  reach  of  the  captive's  hand.    These  apertures  admitted,  even 
at  mid-day,  only  a  dim  and  uncertain  light,  which  was  changed 
for  utter  darkness  long  before  the  rest  of  the  castle  had  lost 
the  blessing  of  day.     Chains  and  shackles,  which  had  been  the 
portion  of  former  captives,  from  whom  active  ezerticms  to  escape 
had  been  apprehended,  hung  rusted  and  empty  ^on  the  walls 
of  the  prison,  and  in  the  rings  of  one  of  those  sets  of  fetters 
there  remained  two  mouldering  bones,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  once  those  of  the  human  leg,  as  if  some  prisoner  had  been 
left  not  only  to  perish  there,  but  to  be  consumed  to  a  skeleton. 

At  one  end  of  this  ghastly  apartment  was  a  large  fire-grate, 
over  the  top  of  which  were  stretched  some  transverse  iron  bars, 
half-devourod  with  rust. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  dungeon  might  have  appalled  a 
stouter  heart  than  that  of  Isaac,  who,  nevertheless,  was  more 
composed  under  the  imminent  pressure  of  danger  than  he  had 
seemed  to  be  while  affected  by  terrors  of  which  the  cause  was 
as  yet  remote  and  contingent.  The  lovers  of  the  chase  saj 
that  the  hare  feels  more  agony  during  the  pursuit  of  the 
greyhounds  than  when  she  is  struggling  in  their  fangs.*    And 

*  Nota  Bmm.— We  by  no  metns  watxant  tho  mcaamej  of  this  ptoee  of  nstonl  Uatony, 
which  m  giTe  on  the  anthority  of  the  Wardoor  MS.— L.  T. 
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thus  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews,  by  the  veiy  frequency 
of  their  fear  on  all  oooadoDS,  had  their  mindB  in  some  degree 
prepared  for  eveiy  e£fort  of  tyranny  which  could  be  practised 
upon  them ;  so  that  no  aggression,  when  it  had  taken  place, 
oould  bring  with  it  that  surprise  which  is  the  most  disabling 
quality  of  terror.  Neither  was  it  the  first  time  that  Isaac  had 
been  placed  in  circumstances  so  dangerous.  He  had  therefore 
experience  to  guide  him,  as  well  as  hope  that  he  might  again, 
as  formerly,  be  delivered  as  a  prey  from  the  fowler.  Above 
all,  he  had  upon  his  side  the  imyielding  obstinacy  of  his  nation, 
and  that  unbending  resolution  with  which  Israelites  have  been 
frequently  known  to  submit  to  the  uttermost  evils  which  power 
and  violence  can  inflict  upon  them,  rather  than  gratify  their 
oppressors  by  granting  their  demands. 

In  this  humour  of  passive  resistance,  and  with  his  garment 
collected  beneath  him  to  keep  his  limbs  from  the  wet  pavement^ 
Isaac  sat  in  a  comer  of  his  dungeon,  where  his  folded  hands,  his 
dishevelled  hair  and  beard,  his  furred  cloak  and  high  o^,  seen 
by  the  wiiy  and  broken  light,  would  have  afforded  a  study  for 
Rembrandt,  had  that  celebrated  painter  existed  at  the  period. 
The  Jew  remained  without  altering  his  position  for  nearly  three 
hours,  at  the  expiry  of  which  steps  were  heard  on  the  dungeon 
stair,  yixe  bolts  screamed  as  they  were  withdrawn,  the  hinges 
creaked  as  the  wicket  opened,  and  Reginald  Frontde-Boduf, 
followed  by  the  two  Saracen  slaves  of  the  Templar,  entered  the 
prison. 

Frontde-BoBuf ,  a  tall  and  strong  man,  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  public  war  or  in  private  feuds  and  broils,  and  who 
had  hesitated  at  no  means  of  extending  his  feudal  power,  had 
featuree  oomsponding  to  Mb  oha»oter,  and  which  Btrongly 
expressed  the  fiercer  and  more  malignant  passions  of  the  mind. 
The  scars  with  which  his  visage  was  seamed  would,  on  features 
of  a  different  cast^  have  excited  the  sympathy  and  veneration 
due  to  the  marks  of  honourable  valour;  but,  in  the  peculiar 
case  of  Frontrde-BoBuf,  they  only  added  to  the  ferocity  of  his 
countenance,  and  to  the  dread  which  his  presence  inspired. 
This  formidable  baron  was  clad  in  a  leathern  doublet^  fitted 
dose  to  his  body,  which  was  frayed  and  soiled  with  the  stains 
of  his  armoiur.  He  had  no  weapon,  excepting  a  poniard  at  his 
belt,  which  served  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  bunch 
of  rusty  keys  that  hung  at  his  right  side. 

The  black  slaves  who  attended  Front^e-Bcouf  were  stripped 
of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  and  attired  in  jerkins  and  trowsers 
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of  ooane  linen,  their  deeves  being  tucked  np  abore  the  elbow, 
like  those  of  butohen  when  about  to  exercise  their  function  in 
the  alaughter-houfle.  Each  had  in  his  hand  a  small  pannier; 
and,  when  they  entered  the  dungeon,  they  stopt  at  the  door 
until  Front-de-BcBuf  himself  carefully  locked  and  double-looked 
it.  Haying  taken  this  precaution,  he  advanced  slowly  up  the 
apartment  towards  the  Jew,  upon  whom  he  kept  his  eye  fixed, 
as  if  he  wished  to  paralyse  him  with  his  glance,  as  some  animals 
are  said  to  fascinate  their  prey.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the 
sullen  and  malignant  eye  of  Front-de-Bcouf  possessed  some 
portion  of  that  supposed  power  over  his  unfortunate  prisoner. 
The  Jew  sate  with  his  mouth  agape,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
sayage  baron  with  such  earnestness  of  tenor  that  his  frame 
seemed  literally  to  shrink  together,  and  to  diminish  in  sixe 
while  encountering  the  fieroe  Norman's  fixed  and  baleful  gase. 
The  unhappy  Isaac  was  depriyed  not  only  of  the  power  of  rising 
to  make  the  obeisance  which  his  terror  dictated,  but  he  could 
not  even  doff  his  cap,  or  utter  any  word  of  supplication ;  so 
strongly  was  he  agitated  by  the  conviction  that  tortures  and 
death  were  impending  over  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stately  form  of  the  Norman  appeared 
to  dilate  in  magnitude,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  which  ruffles  up 
its  plumage  when  about  to  pounce  on  its  d^enceless  prey.  He 
paused  within  three  steps  of  the  comer  in  which  the  unfortimate 
Jew  had  now,  as  it  were,  coiled  himself  up  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  made  a  sign  for  one  of  the  slaves  to  approach. 
The  black  satellite  came  forward  accordingly,  and,  producing 
from  his  basket  a  large  pair  of  scales  and  several  weights,  he  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  Frontrde-Boeuf ,  and  again  retired  to  the 
respectful  distance  at  which  his  companion  had  already  taken 
his  station. 

The  motions  of  these  men  were  slow  and  solemn,  as  if  there 
impended  over  their  souls  some  preconception  of  horror  and  of 
cruelty.  Front-de-BoBuf  himself  opened  the  scene  by  thus 
addressing  his  ill-fated  captive. 

*  Most  accursed  dog  of  an  accursed  race,'  he  said,  awaking 
with  his  deep  and  sullen  voice  the  sullen  echoes  of  his  dungeon- 
vault,  '  seest  thou  these  scales  f ' 

The  unhappy  Jew  returned  a  feeble  affirmative. 

'In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  weigh  me  out,'  said  the 
relentless  Baron,  'a  thousand  silver  pounds,  after  the  just 
measure  and  weight  of  the  Tower  of  London.' 

'  Holy  Abrahfun ! '  returned  the  Jew,  finding  voice  through 
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the  very  extremity  of  bia  danger,  *heaid  man  ever  such  a 
demand  ?  Who  ever  heard,  even  in  a  minfltiers  tale^  of  snidh  a 
sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ?  What  human  sight  was 
ever  blessed  with  the  vision  of  such  a  mass  of  treasure  f  Not 
within  the  walls  of  York,  ransack  my  house  and  that  of  all  my 
tribe,  wilt  thou  find  the  tithe  of  that  huge  sum  of  silver  that 
thou  speakest  of.' 

'  I  am  reasonable,'  answered  Frraitde-BoBuf,  '  and  if  silver  be 
Boant,  I  refuse  not  gold.  At  the  rate  of  a  mark  of  gold  for 
each  six  pounds  of  silver,  thou  shalt  free  thy  unbelieving  oarcass 
from  such  punishment  as  thy  heart  has  never  even  conceived.' 
'Have  mercy  on  me,  noble  knight  1 '  exclaimed  Isaac;  'I  am 
old,  and  poor,  and  helpless.  It  were  unworthy  to  triumph  over 
me.     It  is  a  poor  deed  to  crush  a  worm.' 

*  Old  thou  mayst  be,'  replied  the  knight ;  '  more  shame  to 
their  folly  who  have  suffered  thee  to  grow  grey  in  usury  and 
knavezy.  Feeble  thou  mayst  be,  for  when  had  a  Jew  either 
heart  or  hand.     But  rich  it  is  well  known  thou  art' 

'  I  swear  to  you,  noble  knight^'  said  the  Jew,  *  by  all  which 

I  believe,  and  by  all  which  we  believe  in  oonmion ' 

'Perjure  not  thyself,'  said  the  Norman,  interrupting  him, 
'  and  let  not  thine  obstinacy  seal  thy  doom,  until  thou  hast 
seen  and  well  considered  the  fate  that  awaits  thee.  Think  not 
I  speak  to  thee  only  to  excite  thy  terror,  and  practiBe  on  the 
base  cowardice  thou  hast  derived  from  thy  tribe.  I  swear  to 
thee  by  that  which  thou  dost  kot  believe,  by  the  Gospel  which 
our  church  teaches,  and  by  the  keys  which  are  given  her  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  that  my  purpose  is  deep  and  peremptory. 
This  dungeon  is  no  place  for  trifling.  Priscmers  ten  thousand 
times  more  distinguished  than  thou  have  died  within  these 
walls,  and  their  fate  hath  never  been  known  1  But  for  thee 
is  reserved  a  long  and  lingering  death,  to  which  theirs  were 
luxury.' 

He  again  made  a  signal  for  the  sktves  to  approach,  and 
spoke  to  them  apart,  in  their  own  language ;  for  he  also  had 
been  in  Palestine,  where,  perhaps,  he  had  leamt  his  lesson  of 
cruelty.  The  Saracens  produced  from  their  baskets  a  quantity 
of  charcoal,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  a  flask  of  oil,  Wlule  the 
one  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  steel,  the  other  disposed  the 
charcoal  in  the  large  rusty  grate'  which  we  have  alraidy  men- 
tioned, and  exerdsed  the  bellows  tmtil  the  fuel  came  to  a  red 
glow. 

'  Seest  thou,  Isaac,'  said  Front-de-BoBuf,  <  the  range  of  iron 
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ban  above  that  glowing  ohaimalt^  On  that  wwrm  ooudi  thou 
shalt  lie,  stripped  of  thy  clothes  as  if  thoa  wert  to  rest  on  a 
bed  of  down.  One  of  these  alayes  shall  maintain  the  fire 
beneath  thee,  while  the  other  shall  anoint  thy  wretched  limbs 
with  oil,  lest  the  roast  should  bum.  Now,  choose  betwixt  such 
a  scorching  bed  and  the  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds  of 
silver;  for,  by  the  head  of  my  father,  thou  hast  no  other 
option/ 

'It  is  impossible,'  exclaimed  the  miserable  Jew — 'it  is 
impossible  that  your  purpose  can  be  real !  The  good  Qod  of 
nature  never  made  a  heart  capable  of  exercising  such  cruelty  1 ' 

'Trust  not  to  that,  Isaac,'  said  Fzontde-BcBuf,  'it  were  a 
fatal  error.  Dost  thou  think  that  I,  who  have  seen  a  town 
sacked,  in  which  thousands  of  my  Christian  countrymen  perished 
by  sword,  by  flood,  and  by  fire,  will  blench  from  my  purpose 
for  the  outcries  or  screams  of  one  single  wretched  Jew  f  Or 
thinkest  thou  that  these  swarthy  slaves,  who  have  neither  law, 
country,  nor  conscience,  but  their  master's  will — ^who  use  the 
poison,  or  the  stake,  or  the  poniard,  or  the  cord,  at  his  slightest 
wink — thinkest  thou  that  they  will  have  mercy,  who  do  not 
even  understand  the  language  in  which  it  is  asked  t  Be  wise, 
old  man;  discharge  thyself  of  a  portion  of  thy  superfluous 
wealth ;  repay  to  the  himds  of  a  Christian  a  part  of  what  thou 
hast  acquired  by  the  usury  thou  hast  practised  on  those  of 
his  religion.  Thy  cunning  may  soon  swell  out  once  more  thy 
shrivelled  purse,  but  neither  leech  nor  medicine  can  restore  thy 
scorched  hide  and  flesh  wert  thou  once  stretched  on  these  bars. 
Tell  down  thy  ransom,  I  say,  and  rejoice  that  at  such  rate  thou 
canst  redeem  thee  from  a  dungeon  the  secrets  of  which  few 
have  returned  to  tell.  I  waste  no  more  words  with  thee: 
choose  between  thy  dross  and  thy  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  thou 
choosest,  so  shaU  it  be.' 

'  So  may  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  aU  the  fathers  of  our  people 
assist  me^'  said  Isaac, '  I  cannot  make  the  choice,  because  I  have 
not  the  means  of  satisfying  your  exorbitant  demand  ! ' 

'  Seize  him  and  strip  him,  slaves,'  said  the  knight,  '  and  let 
the  fathers  of  his  race  assist  him  if  they  can.' 

The  assistants,  taking  their  directions  more  from  the  Baron's 
eye  and  his  hand  than  his  tongue,  once  more  stepped  forward, 
laid  hands  on  the  unfortunate  Isaac,  plucked  him  up  from  the 
ground,  and,  holding  him  between  them,  waited  the  hard- 
hearted Baron's  farther  signal.     The  unhappy  Jew  eyed  their 

*  See  Tcntoze.    Note  18. 
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camrtenaaoeB  and  that  of  Fronide-BoBaf ,  in  hope  of  disooyering 

some  symptoms  of  relenting ;  but  that  of  the  Baron  exhilnted 

the  same  odd,  half-Bullen,  half-«arcastio  smile  which  had  been 

the  prelude  to  his  cruelty ;  and  the  savage  eyes  of  the  Saraeensi 

ToUmg  gloomily  under  tiiieir  dark  brows,  acquiring  a  yet  more 

onister  expression  by  the  whiteness  of  the  circle  which  sur- 

xoundB  the  pupil,  evinced  rather  the  secret  pleasure  which  they 

expected  from  the  approaching  scene  than  any  reluctance  to  be 

its  dizeotors  or  agents.     The  Jew  then  looked  at  the  glowing 

fumaoe  over  which  he  was  presently  to  be  stretched,  and  seeing 

no  cl&ance  of  his  torment(»r's  relenting,  his  resolution  gave  way. 

^  I  will  pay,'  he  said,  ^the  thousand  pounds  of  silver.     That 

is,'  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  I  will  pay  it  with  the 

help  of  my  brethren ;  for  I  must  beg  as  a  mendicant  at  the 

door  of  our  synagogue  ere  I  make  up  so  unheard-of  a  sum. 

When  and  where  must  it  be  delivered  9 ' 

*  Here,'  replied  Frontde-Boouf — '  here  it  must  be  delivered ; 
weighed  it  must  be — weighed  and  told  down  on  this  very 
dungeon  floor.  Thinkest  &ou  I  will  part  with  thee  until  thy 
ransom  is  secure! ' 

'And  what  is  to  be  my  surety,' said  the  Jew,  'that  I  shall  be 
at  liberty  after  this  ransom  is  paid  t ' 

'The  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawnbroking  slave,' 
answered  Frontde-BcBuf — 'the  faith  of  a  Norman  nobleman, 
more  pure  than  the  gold  and  silver  of  thee  and  all  thy  tribe.' 

'I  cmve  pardon,  noble  lord,'  said  Isaac,  tunidly,  'but 
wherefore  should  I  rely  wholly  on  the  word  of  (me  who  will 
trust  nothing  to  mine!' 

'Because  thou  canst  not  help  it,  Jew,'  said  the  knight, 
sternly.  '  Wert  thou  now  in  thy  treasure-chamber  at  York, 
and  were  I  craving  a  loan  of  thy  shekels,  it  would  be  thine  to 
dictate  the  time  of  payment  and  the  pledge  of  security.  This 
is  my  treasure-chamber.  Here  I  have  thee  at  advantage,  nor 
will  I  again  deign  to  repeat  the  terms  on  which  I  grant  thee 
Uberty.' 

The  Jew  groaned  deeply.  'Grant  me,'  he  said,  'at  least, 
with  my  own  liberty,  that  of  the  companions  with  whom  I 
travel.  They  scorned  me  as  a  Jew,  yet  they  pitied  my  desolar 
tion,  and  because  they  tarried  to  aid  me  by  the  way  a  share  of 
my  evil  hath  come  upon  them ;  moreover,  they  may  contribute 
in  some  sort  to  my  ransom.' 

'If  thou  meanest  yonder  Saxon  churls,'  said  Frontde-Boeuf, 
'  their  ransom  will  depend  upon  other  terms  than  thine.    Mind 
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thine  own  ooaoenu,  Jew,  I  warn  thee,  and  meddle  not  with  those 
of  others.' 

*  I  am,  then,'  said  Isaac,  *  only  to  be  aet  at  liberty,  togetiier 
with  mine  wounded  friend  t ' 

'  Shall  I  twice  recommend  it,'  said  Fitmtde-Boraf ,  '  to  a  son 
of  Israel,  to  meddle  with  his  own  concerns,  and  leave  thoae 
of  others  alone  f  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  choice,  it  reouuna 
but  that  thou  payest  down  thy  ransom,  and  that  at  a  short  day/ 

'Yet  hear  me,'  said  the  Jew,  'for  the  sake  of  that  veiy 

wealth  which  thou  wouldst  obtain  at  the  expense  of  thy * 

here  he  stopt  shorty  afraid  of  irritating  the  savage  Norman. 
But  Frontde-BoBuf  only  laughed,  and  himself  filled  up  the 
blank  at  which  the  Jew  had  hesitated.  'At  the  expense  of  my 
conscience,  thou  wouldst  say,  Isaac ;  speak  it  out — ^I  tell  the^ 
I  am  reasonable.  I  can  bear  the  reproaches  of  a  loser,  even 
when  that  loser  is  a  Jew.  Thou  wert  not  so  patient^  Isaao^ 
when  thou  didst  invoke  justice  against  Jacques  Fitsdotterel,  for 
calling  thee  a  usurious  blood-sucker,  when  thy  exactions  had 
devolved  his  patrimony.' 

'  I  swear  by  the  Talmud,'  said  the  Jew,  '  that  your  valour 
has  been  misled  in  that  matter.  Fitsdotterel  drew  his  poniard 
upon  me  in  mine  own  chamber,  because  I  craved  him  for  mine 
own  silver.    The  term  of  payment  was  due  at  the  Passover.' 

'  I  care  not  what  he  did,'  said  Front^e*B<Buf,  '  the  question 
is,  when  shall  I  have  mine  own  9 — ^when  shall  I  have  the  shekels, 
Isaac?' 

'Let  my  daughter  Rebecca  go  forth  to  York,'  answered 
Isaac,  'with  your  safe-conduct,  noble  knight,  and  so  soon  as 
man  and  horse  can  return,  the  treasure—'  here  he  groaned 
deeply,  but  added,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds — 'the 
treasure  shall  be  told  down  on  this  very  floor.' 

'Thy  daughter!'  said  Front-de-BoBuf,  as  if  surprised,  'by 
heavens,  Isaac,  I  would  I  had  known  of  this.  I  deemed  that 
yonder  black-browed  girl  had  been  thy  concubine,  and  I  gave 
her  to  be  a  handmaiden  to  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^  after  the 
fashion  of  patriarchs  and  heroes  of  the  days  of  old,  who  set  us 
in  these  matters  a  wholesome  example.' 

The  yell  which  Isaac  raised  at  this  unfeeling  communication 
made  the  very  vault  to  ring,  and  astounded  the  two  Saracens 
so  much  that  they  let  go  their  hold  of  the  Jew.  He  availed 
himself  of  his  enlargement  to  throw  himself  on  the  pavement 
and  clasp  the  knees  of  Front-de-Boeuf . 

'Take  all  that  you  have  asked,'  said  he,  'Sir  Knight;  take 
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ten  times  more— reduce  me  to  ruin  and  to  beggary,  if  thou 
wilt» — ^nay,  pierce  me  with  thy  poniaid,  broil  me  on  that 
fuxnaoe;  bat  spare  my  daughter,  deliyer  her  in  safely  and 
honour.  As  thou  art  bom  df  woman,  spare  the  honour  of  a 
helpless  maiden.  She  is  the  image  of  my  deceased  Bachael — she 
is  the  last  of  six  pledges  of  her  love.  Will  you  deprive  a 
widowed  husband  of  hiB  sole  remaining  comfort!  Will  you 
reduce  a  father  to  wish  that  his  only  living  child  were  laid 
beffide  her  dead  mother,  in  the  tomb  of  our  fathersT 

*  I  would,'  said  the  Norman,  somewhat  relenting, '  tliat  I  had 
known  of  tbds  before.  I  thought  your  race  had  loved  nothing 
save  their  money-bags.' 

*  Think  not  so  vilely  of  us,  Jews  though  we  be,'  said  Isaac, 
eager  to  improve  the  moment  of  apparent  sympathy;  'the 
hunted  fox,  the  tortured  wild-cat  loves  its  young — the  despised 
and  persecuted  race  of  Abraham  love  their  children  i ' 

'Be  it  so,'  said  Front-de-BcBuf ;  'I  will  believe  it  in  future, 
Isaacs  for  thy  very  sake.  But  it  aids  us  not  now ;  I  cannot  help 
what  has  happened,  or  what  is  to  follow :  my  word  is  passed  to 
my  comrade  in  arms,  nor  would  I  break  it  for  ten  Jews  and 
Jewesses  to  boot  Besides,  why  shouldst  thou  think  evil  is  to 
come  to  the  girl,  even  if  she  became  Bois-Guilbert's  booty  f ' 

'  There  w^ — there  must  1 '  exclaimed  Isaac,  wringing  his 
hands  in  agony ;  <  when  did  Templars  breathe  aught  but  cruelty 
to  men  and  dishonour  to  women  1 ' 

'Dog  of  an  infidel,'  said  Frontde-BoBuf,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
and  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  seise  a  pretext  for  working  hiniiBelf 
into  a  passion,  'blaspheme  not  the  Holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of 
Zion,  but  take  thought  instead  to  pay  me  the  ransom  thou 
hast  promised,  or  woe  betide  thy  Jewish  throat ! ' 

'  Bobber  and  villain  ! '  said  the  Jew,  retorting  the  insults  of 
his  oppressor  with  passion,  which,  however  impotent,  he  now 
found  it  impossible  to  bridle^  'I  will  pay  thee  nothing — ^not  one 
silver  penny  will  I  pay  theo— unless  my  daughter  is  delivered  to 
me  in  safety  and  honour ) ' 

'Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelitet'  said  the  Norman, 
sternly;  'has  thy  fledi  and  blood  a  charm  against  heated  iron 
and  scalding  oil  f ' 

'  I  care  not ! '  said  the  Jew,  rendered  desperate  by  paternal 
a£Pection ;  'do  thy  worst  My  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood, 
dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  those  limbs  which  thy 
cruelty  threatens.  No  silver  will  I  give  thee,  unless  I  were  to 
pour  it  molten  down  thy  avaricious  throat;  no^  not  a  silver 
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peoDj  will  I  give  thee^  Nanoane,  were  it  to  aaye  thee  from  the 
deep  damnfttion  thy  wh<de  life  has  merited  1  Take  my  life  if 
thou  wilt»  and  say  the  Jew,  amidst  hia  torturea^  knew  haw  to 
diaappoint  the  Christian.' 

'We  ahallaee  that»'  said  Fnmtde-Bosof ;  'for  hy  the  blooood 
rood,  which  is  the  abominatian  of  thy  aocnrBed  tribe,  tboa 
ahalt  feel  the  extremities  of  fire  and  steel  1  Strip  him,  slaTea^ 
and  chain  him  down  upon  the  bars.' 

In  spite  of  the  feeble  straggles  of  the  old  man,  the  Saraoeps 
had  alieady  torn  from  him  his  upper  garment^  and  were  pro- 
totally  to  disrobe  him,  when  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  twice 
[thrice]  winded  without  the  castle,  penetrated  eyen  to  the  recomoo 
of  the  dungeon,  and  inmiediately  alter  loud  voices  were  heard 
calling  for  Sir  Reginald  Front^e-Bosuf .  Unwilling  to  be  found 
engaged  in  his  hellish  occupation,  the  savage  Baron  gave  the 
slaves  a  s^nal  to  restore  Isaac's  garment^  and  quitting  the 
dimgeon  with  his  attendants,  he  left  the  Jew  to  thank  Qod  tor 
his  own  deliverance,  or  to  lament  over  his  daughter's  captivity 
and  probable  fote,  as  his  personal  or  parontal  feelings  mi^t 
prove  strongest. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moTing  worda 

Can  no  way  ohange  you  to  a  milder  form, 

I'll  woo  yon,  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end, 

And  loye  yon  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Two  Gfentlemm  of  Verona, 

Thb  apartment  to  vhioh  the  Lady  Bofwena  had  been  intioduoed 
ipras  fitted  up  with  some  mde  attempts  at  oniameiit  and  magni- 
fioenoe,  and  her  being  placed  there  mi^t  be  considered  as  a 
peculiar  mark  of  respect  not  offered  to  the  other  prisoners.  But 
the  wife  of  Front-de-BcBuf,  for  whom  it  had  been  originally 
furnished,  was  long  dead,  and  decay  and  neglect  had  impaired 
the  few  ornaments  with  which  her  taste  had  adorned  it.  The 
tapestry  hung  down  from  the  walls  in  many  places,  and  in 
others  was  tarnished  and  faded  under  the  eflfects  of  the  sun,  or 
tattered  and  decayed  by  age.  Desolate,  however,  as  it  was, 
this  was  the  apartment  of  the  castle  which  had  been  judged 
most  fitting  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Saxon  heiress ;  and 
here  she  was  left  to  meditate  upon  her  fate,  until  the  actors  in 
this  nefarious  drama  had  arranged  the  seyeral  parts  which  each 
of  them  was  to  perform.  This  had  been  settied  in  a  council 
held  by  Fxanide-Bo8u(  De  Bracy,  and  the  Templar,  in  which, 
after  a  long  and  wann  debate  concerning  the  scTeral  advantages 
which  each  insisted  upon  deriving  from  his  peculiar  share  in 
this  audacious  enterprise,  they  had  at  length  determined  the 
&te  of  their  imhappy  prisoners. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon,  therefore,  when  De  Bracy,  for 
whose  advantage  the  expedition  had  been  fi]^  planned,  appeared 
to  prosecute  his  views  upon  the  hand  and  possessions  of  the 
Lady  Bowena. 

The  interval  had  not  entirely  been  bestowed  in  holding 
council  with  his  confederates,  f pr  De  Bracy  had  found  leisure 
to  decorate  his  person  with  all  the  foppery  of  the  times.  His 
green  cassock  and  visard  were  now  flung  aside.     His  long 
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luxuriant  hair  was  tndned  to  flow  in  quaint  troonoB  down  hk 
richly  furred  cloak.  His  beard  was  closely  shaved,  his  doublet 
reached  to  the  middle  of  his  leg,  and  the  girdle  which  secured 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  supported  his  ponderous  sword,  was 
embroidered  and  embossed  with  gold  work.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the  shoes  at  this  period,  sjA 
the  points  of  Maurice  de  Bracy's  might  have  challenged  the 
prise  of  extravagance  with  the  gayest,  being  turned  up  and 
twisted  like  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Such  was  the  dress  of  a 
gallant  of  the  period ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  that  effect 
was  aided  by  tiie  handsome  person  and  good  demeanour  of  the 
wearer,  whose  manners  partook  alike  of  the  grace  of  a  courtier 
and  the  frankness  of  a  soldier. 

He  saluted  Bowena  by  doffing  his  velvet  bonnet,  garnished 
with  a  golden  brooch,  representing  St.  Michael  trampling  down 
the  Prince  of  Evil.  With  this,  he  gently  motioned  the  lady  to 
a  seat;  and,  as  she  still  retained  her  standing  posture,  the 
knight  ungloved  his  right  hand,  and  motioned  to  conduct  her 
thitiier.  But  Bowena  declined,  by  her  gesture,  the  proffered 
compliment)  and  replied,  '  If  I  be  in  the  presence  of  my  jailor, 
Sir  Ejiight — ^nor  wUl  circumstances  allow  me  to  think  other- 
wise—it best  becomes  his  prisoner  to  remain  standing  tiU  she 
learns  her  doom.' 

*  Alas  1  fair  Bowena,' returned  De  Bracy,  'you  are  in  presence 
of  your  captive,  not  your  jailor ;  and  it  is  from  your  fair  eyes 
that  De  Bracy  must  receive  that  doom  which  you  fondly  expect 
from  him.' 

*  I  know  you  not,  sir,'  said  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up  with 
all  the  pride  of  ofiended  rank  and  beauty — 'I  know  you  not; 
and  the  insolent  familiarity  with  which  you  apply  to  me  tiie 
jargon  of  a  troubadour  forms  no  apology  for  the  violence  of  a 
robber.' 

'  To  thyself,  fair  maid,'  answered  De  Bracy,  in  his  former 
tone — *  to  thine  own  charms  be  ascribed  whate'er  I  have  done 
which  passed  the  respect  due  to  her  whom  I  have  chosen  queen 
of  my  heart  and  loadstar  of  my  eyes.' 

'  I  repeat  to  you.  Sir  Knight,  tiiat  I  know  you  not,  and  that 
no  man  wearing  chain  and  spurs  ought  thus  to  intrude  himself 
upon  the  presence  of  an  unprotected  lady.' 

'That  I  am  imknown  to  you,'  said  De  Bracy,  'is  indeed  my 
misfortune;  yet  let  me  hope  that  De  Bracy's  name  has  not 
been  always  unspoken  when  minstrels  or  heralds  have  praised 
deeds  of  chivalry,  whether  in  the  lists  or  in  the  battiefield.' 
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*To  heralds  and  to  minstrels,  then,  leaye  thy  praise,  Sir 
Elnigbty'  replied  Rowena,  'more  suiting  for  their  mouths  than 
for  thine  own ;  and  tell  me  which  of  them  shall  record  in  song, 
or  in  book  of  tourney,  the  memorable  conquest  of  this  night,  a 
oonquest  obtained  over  an  old  man,  followed  by  a  few  timid 
hinds;  and  its  booty,  an  unfortunate  maiden  transported  against 
her  will  to  the  castle  of  a  robber  t' 

'  You  are  unjust,  Lady  Rowena,'  said  the  knight,  biting  his 

lipe  in  some  confusion,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  more  natural 

to  him  than  that  of  affected  gallantry  which  he  had  at  first 

adopted ;  '  yourself  free  from  passion,  you  can  allow  no  excuse 

for  the  frenzy  of  another,  although  caused  by  your  own  beauty.' 

*  I  pray  you,  Sir  Knight,'  said  Bowena, '  to  cease  a  language 

8o  commonly  used  by  stroUing  minstrels  that  it  becomes  not 

the  mouth  of  knights  or  nobles.     Oertes,  you  constrain  me  to 

sit  down,  since  you  enter  upon  such  conmionplaoe  terms,  of 

which  each  vile  crowder  hath  a  stock  that  might  last  from 

hence  to  Christmas.' 

'  Proud  damsel,'  said  De  Brac^,  incensed  at  finding  his 
gallant  style  procured  him  nothing  but  contempt — 'proud 
damsel,  thou  shalt  be  as  proudly  encountered.  Know,  then,  that 
I  have  supported  my  pretensions  to  your  hand  in  the  way  that 
best  suited  thy  character.  It  is  meeter  for  thy  humour  to  be 
wooed  with  bow  and  bill  than  in  set  terms  and  in  courtly 
language.' 

'  Courtesy  of  tongue,'  said  Bowena, '  when  it  is  used  to  veil 
bhurlishness  of  deed,  is  but  a  knight's  girdle  around  the  breast 
of  a  base  clown«  I  wonder  not  that  the  restraint  appears  to 
gall  you :  more  it  were  for  your  honour  to  have  retained  the 
dress  and  language  of  an  outlaw  than  to  veil  the  deeds  of  one 
under  an  affectation  of  gentle  language  and  demeanour.' 

'  You  counsel  well,  lady,'  said  the  Norman ;  '  and  in  the  bold 
language  which  best  justifies  bold  action,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt 
never  leave  this  castle,  or  thou  shalt  leave  it  as  Maurice  de 
Bracy's  wife.  I  am  not  wcmt  to  be  baffled  in  my  enterprises, 
nor  needs  a  Norman  noble  scrupulously  to  vindicate  his  conduct 
to  the  Saxon  maiden  whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  offer  of  his 
hand.  Thou  art  proud,  Bowena,  and  thou  art  the  fitter  to  be 
my  wife.  By  what  other  means  couldst  thou  be  raised  to  high 
honour  and  to  princely  place,  saving  by  my  alliance  t  How  else 
wouldst  thou  escape  from  the  mean  precincts  of  a  country 
grange,  where  Saxons  herd  with  the  swine  which  form  their 
wealth,  to  take  thy  seat,  honoiued  as  thou  shouldst  be,  and 
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shftlt  be^  amid  all  in  England  tbat  is  digtangnikhedliy  beaxity  <Mr 
dignified  by  power  r 

^  Sir  KnighV  refdied  Rowenai  *  the  gxange  which  yon  oontenin 
hath  been  my  shelter  from  in&uiey;  and,  trust  me,  when  I 
leaye  it — ahoold  that  day  ever  arrive— it  shall  be  with  one 
who  has  not  learnt  to  despise  the  dwelling  and  manners  in 
which  I  have  been  brought  up.' 

^I  guess  your  meaning,  lady,'  said  De  Bn^qy,  'though  jou 
may  tlank  it  lies  too  obscure  for  my  apprehension.  But  dream 
not  that  Richard  OoBurde-Lion  will  eyer  resume  his  throne, 
far  less  that  Wilfred  of  lyanhoe^  his  minion,  will  ever  lead  thee 
to  his  footstool,  to  be  there  welcomed  as  the  bride  of  a  fayoorite. 
Another  suitor  might  feel  jealousy  while  he  touched  this  string ; 
but  my  firm  purpose  cannot  be  changed  by  a  passion  so  ohildiah 
and  so  hopeless.  Know,  lady,  that  this  riyal  is  in  my  power, 
and  that  it  rests  but  with  me  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  being 
within  the  castle  to  Frontde-Boeuf,  whose  jealousy  yrill  be  more 
fatal  than  mine.' 

'  Wilfred  here  1 '  said  Rowena,  in  disdain ;  *  that  is  as  true 
as  that  Frontde-BoBuf  is  his  livaJ.' 

De  Bracy  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant.  'Wert 
thou  really  ignorant  of  thisl'  said  he;  'didst  thou  not  know 
that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  trayelled  in  the  litter  of  the  Jew! 
— a  meet  oonyeyanoe  for  the  crusader  whose  doughty  arm 
was  to  reconquer  the  Holy  Sepulchre!'  And  he  laughed 
scornfully. 

"  'And  if  he  is  here,'  said  Rowena,  compelling  herself  to  a 
tone  of  indifference,  though  trembling  with  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension which  she  could  not  suppress,  '  m  what  is  he  the  rival 
of  Front-de-Boeuf  f  or  what  has  he  to  fear  beyond  a  short  im- 
prisonment and  an  honourable  ransom,  according  to  the  use  of 
chivalry ! ' 

'  Rowena,'  said  De  Bracy,  '  art  thou,  too^  deceiyed  by  the 
common  error  of  thy  sex,  who  think  there  can  be  no  rivalry 
but  that  respecting  their  own  charms?  Knowest  thou  not 
there  is  a  jealousy  of  ambition  and  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
love ;  and  that  this  our  host^  Front^e-Bceuf ,  will  push  from 
his  road  him  who  opposes  his  claim  to  the  fair  barony  of 
Ivanhoe  as  readily,  eagerly,  and  imscrupulously  as  if  he  were 
preferred  to  him  by  some  blue-eyed  damsel  1  But  smile  on  my 
suit,  lady,  and  the  wounded  champion  shall  haye  nothing  to 
fear  from  Frontde-Boeuf ,  whom  else  thou  mayst  mourn  for,  as 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  never  shown  compassion.' 
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'Save  him,  for  the  love  of  HeaTen !'  said  Bowenai  her  firm- 
ness giving  way  under  tenor  for  her  lover's  impending  fate. 

'I  can — ^I  ¥nll — ^it  is  my  purpose^'  said  De  Brausy;  'for, 
when  Bowena  oonsents  to  be  the  bride  of  De  Braoy,  who  is  it 
shall  dare  to  put  forth  a  violent  hand  upon  her  kinsman — ^the 
son  of  her  guardian — ^the  oompanion  of  her  youth  t  But  it  is 
thy  love  must  buy  his  protection.  I  am  not  romantio  fool 
enough  to  further  the  fortune,  or  avert  the  fate,  of  one  who  is 
likely  to  be  a  suooessful  obstacle  between  me  and  my  wishes. 
Use  thine  influence  with  me  in  his  behalf,  and  he  is  safe; 
refuse  to  employ  it,  Wilfred  dies,  and  thou  thyself  art  not  the 
nearer  to  freedom.' 

<  Thy  language,'  answered  Bowena,  *  hath  in  its  indifferent 
bluntness  something  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
horrors  it  seems  to  express.  I  believe  not  that  thy  purpose  is 
so  wicked,  or  thy  power  so  great.' 

'  Flatter  thyself,  then,  with  that  belief,'  said  De  Bracy,  <  until 
time  shall  prove  it  false.  Thy  lover  lies  wounded  in  this  castle 
— ^thy  preferred  lover.  He  is  a  bar  betwixt  Front<Le-BcDuf  and 
that  which  Frontde-Bceuf  loves  better  than  either  ambition  or 
beauty.  What  will  it  cost  beyond  the  blow  of  a  poniard,  or 
the  thrust  of  a  javelin,  to  silence  his  opposition  for  ever  t  Nay, 
were  Frontde-Boeuf  afraid  to  justify  a  deed  so  open,  let  the 
leech  but  give  his  patient  a  wrong  draught,  let  the  chamber- 
lain, or  the  nurse  who  tends  him,  but  pluck  the  pillow  from 
his  head,  and  Wilfred,  in  his  present  condition,  is  sped  without 

the  effusion  of  blood.     Gedric  also ' 

'  And  Cedric  also,'  said  Bowena,  repeating  his  words — '  my 
noble — ^my  generous  guardian !  I  deserved  the  evil  I  have 
encounterad,  for  forgetting  his  &te  even  in  that  of  his  son  1 ' 

'Cedric's  fate  also  depends  upon  thy  determination,'  said 
De  Bracy,  '  and  I  leave  thee  to  form  it.' 

Hitherto,  Bowena  had  sustained  her  part  in  this  tnring 
scene  with  undismayed  courage,  but  it  was  because  she  had  not 
considered  the  danger  as  serious  and  imminent.  Her  disposi- 
sition  was  naturally  that  which  physiognomiBts  consider  as 
proper  to  fiur  complexions — ^mild,  timid,  ttod  gentle ;  but  it  had 
been  tempered,  and,  as  it  were,  hardened,  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  education.  Accustomed  to  see  the  will  of  all,  even  of 
Cedric  himself — sufficiently  arbitrary  with  others — ^give  way 
before  her  wishes,  she  had  acquired  that  sort  of  courage  and 
self-confidence  which  arises  from  the  habitual  and  constant  defer- 
ence of  the  drcle  in  which  we  move.    She  could  scarce  con- 
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oeiTe  the  possibility  of  her  irill  being  opposed,  far  less  that  of 
its  being  treated  with  total  disregard. 

Her  haughtiness  and  habit  of  dominatioQ  was,  therefore,  a 
fictitious  character,  induced  over  that  which  was  natural  to 
her,  and  it  deserted  her  when  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
extent  of  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  her  lover  and  her 
guardian ;  and  when  ehe  found  her  will,  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  which  was  wont  to  cominand  respect  and  attention,  now 
placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  man  of  a  strong,  fierce,  and 
determined  mind,  who  possessed  the  adyantage  over  her,  and 
was  resolyed  to  use  it»  she  quailed  before  him. 

After  casting  her  eyes  around,  as  if  to  look  for  the  aid  which 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  after  a  few  broken  inteijectionsy 
she  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
uncontrdled  vexation  and  sorrow.  It  was  impossible  to  see  so 
beautiful  a  creature  in  such  extremity  without  feeling  for  hei^ 
and  De  Bracy  was  not  unmoved,  though  he  was  yet  more  em- 
barrassed than  touched.  He  had,  in  truth,  gone  too  far  to 
recede ;  and  yet^  in  Bowena's  present  condition,  she  could  not  be 
acted  on  either  by  argument  or  threats.  He  paced  the  apart- 
ment to  and  fro,  now  vainly  exhorting  the  terrified  maiden  to  com- 
pose herself,  now  hesitating  concerning  his  own  line  of  conduct. 

'  If,'  thought  he,  *  I  should  be  moved  by  the  tears  and  sorrow 
of  this  disconsolate  damsel,  what  should  I  reap  but  the  loss  of 
those  hkt  hopes  for  which  I  have  encountered  so  much  risk, 
and  the  ridicule  of  Prince  John  and  his  jovial  comradest  And 
yet,'  he  said  to  himself,  *I  feel  myself  ill  framed  for  the  part 
which  I  am  pla3ring.  I  caimot  look  on  so  fair  a  face  while  it  is 
disturbed  with  agony,  or  on  those  eyes  when  they  are  drowned 
in  tears.  I  would  she  had  retained  her  original  haughtiness 
of  disposition,  or  that  I  had  a  larger  share  of  Front^e-Boouf 's 
thrice-tempered  hardness  of  heart ! ' 

Agitated  by  these  thoughts,  he  could  only  bid  the  un- 
fortunate Rowena  be  comforted,  and  assure  her  that  as  yet  she 
had  no  reason  for  the  excess  of  despair  to  which  she  was  now 
giving  way.  But  in  this  task  of  consolation  De  Bracy  was 
interrupted  by  the  horn, '  hoaise-winded  blowing  fsa  and  keen,' 
which  had  at  the  same  time  alarmed  the  other  inmates  of  the 
castle,  and  interrupted  their  several  plans  of  avarice  and  of 
license.  Of  them  all,  perhaps,  De  Bracy  least  regretted  the 
interruption;  for  his  conference  with  the  Lady  £>wena  had 
arrived  at  a  point  where  he  found  it  equally  difficult  to  prose- 
cute or  to  resign  his  enterprise. 
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And  here  we  cannot  but  think  it  neoeflsaiy  to  offer  some 
better  proof  than  the  inddents  of  an  idle  tale  to  vindicate  the 
melancholy  representation  of  manners  which  has  been  just  laid 
before  the  reader.  It  is  grievous  to  think  that  those  valiant 
barons,  to  whose  stand  against  the  crown  the  liberties  of  England 
were  indebted  for  their  existence,  should  themselves  have  been 
such  dreadful  oppressors,  and  capable  of  excesses  contrary  not 
only  to  the  laws  of  ikigland,  but  to  those  of  nature  and 
humanity.  But,  alas!  we  have  only  to  extract  from  the 
industrious  Henry  one  of  those  numerous  passages  which  he 
has  collected  from  contemponuy  historians,  to  prove  that  fiction 
itself  can  hardly  reach  the  dark  reality  of  the  horrors  of  the 
period. 

The  description  given  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 

of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  by  the 

great  barons  and  lords  of  castles,  who  were  all  Normans,  affords 

a  strong  proof  of  the  excesses  of  which  they  were  capable  when 

their  passions  were  inflamed.     '  They  grievously  oppressed  the 

poor  people  by  building  castles;   and  when  thev  were  built, 

they  filled  them  with  wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  who  seized 

both  men  and  women  who  they  imagined  had  anv  money,  threw 

them  into  prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than 

the  martyrs  ever  endur^.     They  suffocated  some  in  mud,  and 

suspended  others  by  the  feet,  or  the  head,  or  the  thumbs, 

kindling  fires  below  them.     They  squeezed  the  heads  of  some 

with  knotted  cords  till  they  pierced  their  brains,  while  they 

threw  others  into  dimgeons  swarming  with  serpents,  snakes, 

and  toads.'    But  it  would  be  cruel  to  put  the  reader  to  the 

pam  of  perusing  the  remainder  of  this  description.* 

As  another  instance  of  these  bitter  fruits  of  conquest,  and 
perhaps  the  strongest  that  can  be  quoted,  we  may  mention, 
that  the  Empress  MatUda,  though  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  both  Queen  of  England  and  Empress 
of  Germany,  the  daughter,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of  monarchs, 
was  obliged,  during  her  early  residence  for  education  in  England, 
to  assume  tiie  veil  of  a  nun,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the 
licentious  pursuit  of  the  Norman  nobles.  This  excuse  she  stated 
before  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  of  England,  as  the  sole  reason 
for  her  having  taken  the  religious  habit.  The  assembled  deigy 
admitted  the  validity  of  the  plea,  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
circumstances  upon  which  it  was  founded;  giving  thus  an 
indubitable  and  most  remaikable  testimony  to  the  existence  of 

•  Henry'a  HUL,  edit  1806,  toI.  t11.  p.  8M. 
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that  disgmoef ul  lioeoae  by  which  that  age  was  stained.  It 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  they  said,  that  after  the  copqueit 
of  King  William,  his  Norman  foUoweiBi  elated  by  so  great  » 
Tiotoiy,  acknowledged  no  law  but  their  own  wicked  pleasoie^ 
and  not  only  despoiled  the  conquered  Saxons  of  their  lands  and 
their  goods,  but  invaded  the  honour  of  their  wiyes  and  of  their 
daughters  with  the  most  unbridled  license ;  and  hence  it  was 
then  conmion  for  matrons  and  maidens  of  noUe  families  to 
assume  the  yeil,  and  take  shelter  in  conyents,  not  as  oalled 
thither  by  the  vocation  of  God,  but  solely  to  preserve  their 
honour  from  the  unbridled  wickedness  of  man. 

Such  and  so  licentious  were  the  times,  as  announced  by 
the  public  declaration  of  the  assembled  cleigy,  recorded  by 
Eadmer;  and  we  need  add  nothing  more  to  vindicate  the 
probability  of  the  scenes  which  we  have  detafled,  and  are  about 
to  detaU,  upon  the  mora  apocryphal  authority  ol  the  Wardoor 
MS. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

111  woo  her  as  the  lion  wooa  his  bride. 

Dcugloi, 

WfiUJi  the  scenes  we  have  described  were  passing  in  other 
parts  of  the  castle,  the  Jewess  Bebecca  awaited  her  fate  in  a 
distant  and  sequestered  turret.  Hither  she  had  been  led  by 
two  of  her  disguised  laTishers,  and  on  being  thrust  into  the 
little  cell|  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  an  old  sibyl, 
who  kept  munnuring  to  herself  a  Saxon  rhyme,  as  if  to  beat 
time  to  the  rerolying  dance  which  her  spindle  was  performing 
upon  the  floor.  The  hag  raised  her  head  as  Eebecca  entered, 
and  scowled  at  the  fair  Jewess  with  the  malignant  enyy  with 
which  old  age  and  ugliness,  when  united  with  eril  conmtions, 
are  apt  to  look  upon  youth  and  beauty. 

*  Thou  must  up  and  away,  old  house-cricket,'  said  one  of  the 
men ;  *our  noble  master  commands  it.  Thou  must  e'en  leave 
this  chamber  to  a  fairer  guest.' 

<  Ay,'  grumbled  the  hag,  'even  thus  is  service  requited.  I 
have  known  when  my  bare  word  would  have  cast  the  best  man- 
atranns  among  ye  out  of  saddle  and  out  of  serviee ;  and  now 
must  I  up  and  away  at  the  command  of  every  groom  such  as 
thou.' 

'Good  Dame  Urfried,'  said  the  other  man,  'stand  not  to 
reason  on  it,  but  up  and  away«  Lords'  bests  must  be  listened 
to  with  a  qxdok  ear.  Thou  hast  had  thy  day,  old  dame,  but 
thy  sun  has  long  been  set.  Thou  art  now  the  very  emblem  of 
an  old  war-horse  turned  out  on  the  barren  heath ;  thou  hast 
had  thy  paces  in  thy  time,  but  now  a  broken  amble  is  the  best 
of  them.    Gome,  amble  off  with  thee.' 

'  HI  omens  dog  ye  both  1 '  said  the  old  woman ;  'and  a  kennel 
be  your  buryingp-place  1  May  the  evil  demon  Zemebock  tear 
me  limb  from  limb,  if  I  leave  my  own  cell  ere  I  have  spun  out 
the  hemp  on  my  distaff) ' 
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'Anawer  it  to  our  lord,  then,  old  house-fiend,'  Baid  the 
man,  and  retired,  leaving  Rebecca  in  company  with  the  old 
woman,  upon  whose  preeenoe  she  had  been  thus  unwillingly 
forced. 

'  What  devil's  deed  have  they  now  in  the  wind  f '  said  the 
old  hag,  murmuring  to  herself,  yet  from  time  to  time  casting  a 
sidelong  and  malignant  glance  at  Rebecca ;  '  but  it  is  easy  to 
guess.  Bright  eyes,  black  locks,  and  a  skin  like  paper,  ere  the 
priest  stains  it  with  his  black  unguent !  Ay,  it  is  easy  to  guess 
why  they  send  her  to  this  lone  turret,  whence  a  shriek  could 
no  more  be  heard  than  at  the  depth  of  five  hundred  fathoms 
beneath  the  earth.  Thou  wilt  have  owls  for  thy  neighboutSy 
fair  one ;  and  their  screams  will  be  heard  as  far,  and  as  muoh 
regarded,  as  thine  own.  Outlandish,  too^'  she  said,  marking 
the  dress  and  turban  of  Rebecca.  'What  countiy  art  thou  of  t 
— a  Saracen  or  an  EJgyptianf  Why  dost  not  answer!  Thou 
canst  weep,  canst  thou  not  speakt' 

*  Be  not  angry,  good  mother,'  said  Rebecca. 

'Thou  needst  say  no  more,'  replied  Urfried;  'men  know  a 
fox  by  the  train,  and  a  Jewess  by  ner  tongue,' 

'For  the  sake  of  mercy,'  said  Rebecca,  'tell  me  what  I  am 
to  expect  as  the  conclusion  of  the  violence  which  hath  dragged 
me  hither  1  Is  it  my  life  they  seek,  to  atone  for  my  religion  f 
I  will  lay  it  down  cheerfully.' 

'  Thy  life,  minion  1 '  answered  the  sibyl ;  '  what  would  taking 
thy  Ufe  pleasure  them  t  Trust  me,  thy  life  is  in  no  periL  Suoh 
usage  shalt  thou  have  as  was  once  thought  good  enough  for 
a  noble  Saxon  maiden.  And  shall  a  Jewess  like  thee  repine 
because  she  hath  no  better!  Look  at  me,  I  was  as  young 
and  twice  as  fair  as  thou,  when  FroutKie-BGauf ,  father  <u  this 
Reginald,  and  his  Normans,  stormed  this  castle.  My  father 
and  his  seven  sons  defended  their  inheritance  from  story  to 
stoiy,  from  chamber  to  chamber.  There  was  not  a  room,  not 
a  stop  of  the  stair,  that  was  not  slippery  with  their  blood. 
They  died — ^they  died  every  man ;  and  ere  their  bodies  were 
cold,  and  ere  their  blood  was  dried,  I  had  become  the  prey  and 
the  scorn  of  the  conqueror  1 ' 

'Is  there  no  help!  Are  there  no  means  of  escape!'  said 
Rebecca.     '  Richly — ^richly  would  I  requito  thine  aid.' 

'Think  not  of  it^'  said  the  hag;  'from  hence  there  is  no 
escape  but  through  the  gates  of  death;  and  it  is  late — ^late,'  she 
added,  jytiA^Wing  her  grey  head,  'ere  these  open-  to  us.  Yet  it 
is  comfort  to  think  that  we  leave  behind  us  on  earth  those 
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"Who  shall  be  wzetohed  as  oiirselves.  Fare  thee  well,  Jewess ! 
Jew  or  GentQe,  thy  fate  would  be  the  same ;  for  thou  hast  to 
do  with  them  that  have  neither  scrapie  nor  pity.  Fare  thee 
welly  I  say.  My  thread  is  spun  out;  thy  task  is  yet  to  begin.' 
*Stay!  stayl  for  Heaven's  sake!'  said  Rebecca — 'stay, 
though  it  be  to  curse  and  to  revile  me ;  thy  presence  is  yet 
some  protection.' 

'The  presence  of  the  mother  of  God  were  no  protection,' 
answered  the  dd  woman.  'There  she  stands,'  pomting  to  a 
rode  image  of  the  Vixgin  Mary,  'see  if  she  can  avert  the  fate 
that  awaits  thee.' 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  her  features  writhed  into  a 
sort  of  sneering  laugh,  which  made  them  seem  even  more 
hideous  than  their  habitual  frown.  She  locked  the  door  be- 
hind her,  and  Bebecca  might  hear  her  curse  every  step  for 
its  steepness,  as  slowly  and  with  difficulty  she  descended  the 
turret  stair. 

Bebecca  was  now  to  expect  a  fate  even  more  dreadful  than 
that  of  Bowena;  for  what  probability  was  there  that  either 
softness  or  ceremony  would  be  used  towards  one  of  her  oppressed 
race,  whatever  shadow  oi  these  might  be  preserved  towards 
a  Sfucon  heiressf  Tet  had  the  Jewess  this  advantage,  that  she 
was  better  prepared  by  habits  of  thought,  and  by  natural 
strength  of  mind,  to  encounter  the  dangers  to  which  she  was 
exposed.  Of  a  stoong  and  observing  character,  even  from  her 
earliest  years,  the  pomp  and  wealth  which  her  father  displayed 
within  his  walls,  or  which  she  witnessed  in  the  houses  of 
other  wealthy  Hebrews,  had  not  been  able  to  blind  her  to  the 
precarious  circumstances  under  which  they  were  enjoyed.  Like 
Damocles  at  his  celebrated  banquet^  Bebecca  perpetually  beheld, 
amid  that  goigeous  display,  the  sword  which  was  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  her  people  by  a  single  hair.  These  reflections 
had  tamed  and  brought  down  to  a  pitch  of  sounder  judgment 
a  temper  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  waxed 
haughty,  supercilious,  and  obstinate. 

I^m  her  father's  example  and  injunctions,  Bebecca  had 
learnt  to  bear  herself  courteously  towards  all  who  approached 
her.  She  could  not  iudeed  imitate  his  excess  of  subservience, 
because  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  meanness  of  mind  and  to  the 
constant  state  of  timid  apprehension  by  which  it  was  dictated ; 
but  she  bore  herself  with  a  proud  hunulity,  as  if  submitting  to 
the  evil  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  as  the  daughter 
of  a  despised  race,  while  she  felt  in  her  mind  the  consciousness 
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that  she  was  entitled  to  hold  a  higher  lank  from  her  meErit 
than  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  religioas  piejudioe  permitted 
her  to  aspire  to. 

Thus  prepared  to  expect  adverse  droumstances,  she  bad 
acquired  the  firmness  necessary  for  acting  under  them.  Hear 
present  situation  required  all  her  presence  of  mind,  and  she 
summoned  it  up  accordingly. 

Her  first  care  iras  to  inq)ect  the  apartment ;  but  it  afforded 
few  hopes  either  of  escape  or  protection.  It  contained  nmther 
secret  passage  nor  trap-door,  and,  unless  where  the  door  by 
which  nhe  had  entered  joined  the  main  building,  seemed  to  be 
circumscribed  by  the  round  exterior  wall  of  the  toiret.  The 
door  had  no  inside  bolt  or  bar.  The  sin^e  window  opened  upon 
an  embattled  space  surmounting  the  turret,  which  gave  Rebecca, 
at  first  sights  some  hopes  of  escaping ;  but  she  soon  found  it 
had  no  communication  with  any  other  part  of  the  battlements^ 
being  an  isolated  bartizan,  or  balcony,  secured,  as  usual,  by  a 
parapet,  with  embrasures,  at  which  a  few  archers  might  be 
stationed  for  defending  the  turret^  and  flanking  with  their  shot 
the  wall  of  the  castle  on'that  side. 

There  was  therefore  no  hope  but  in  passive  fortitude,  and  in 
that  strong  reliance  on  Heaven  natural  to  great  and  generous 
characters.  Bebecca»  however  erroneously  taught  to  interpret 
the  promises  of  Scripture  to  the  chosen  people  of  Heaven,  did 
not  err  in  supposing  the  present  to  be  their  hour  of  trial,  or  in 
trusting  that  the  <diildren  of  Zion  would  be  one  day  called  in 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Qentiles.  In  the  meanwhOe,  all  around 
her  showed  that  their  present  state  was  that  of  pumshment 
and  probation,  and  that  it  was  their  espedal  duty  to  sufier 
without  sinning.  Thus  prepared  to  consider  herself  as  the 
victim  of  misfortune,  Rebecca  had  early  reflected  upon  her  own 
state,  and  schooled  her  mind  to  meet  the  dangers  which  she 
hadprobably  to  encounter. 

The  prisoner  trembled,  however,  and  changed  colour,  when 
a  step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  and  the  door  of  the  turret^hamber 
slowly  opened,  and  a  tall  man,  dressed  as  one  of  those  banditti 
to  whom  they  owed  their  midPortune,  slowly  entered,  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him ;  his  cap,  pulled  down  upon  his  brows, 
concealed  the  upper  part  of  his  faice,  and  he  held  his  mantle  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  muffle  the  rest  In  this  guise,  as  if 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  some  deed,  at  the  thought  of 
which  he  was  himself  ashamed,  he  stood  before  the  affrighted 
prisoner;  yet,  ruflian  as  his  dress  bespoke  him,  he  seemed  at  a 
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to  ezprem  what  purpose  liad  brought  him  thither,  bo  that 
Itebeooa,  making  an  effort  upon  heraelf ,  had  time  to  anticipate 
liis  explanation.  She  had  already  unolaaped  two  costly  bracelets 
and  a  collar,  which  she  hastened  to  proffer  to  the  supposed 
outlaw,  oonclndhig  natuzally  that  to  gratify  his  ayarioe  was  to 
bespeak  his  favour. 

*Take  these,'  she  said,  *good  friend,  and  for  God's  sake  be 
meroiful  to  me  and  my  aged  father !  These  ornaments  are  of 
▼alue^  yet  are  they  trifling  to  what  he  would  bestow  to  obtain 
our  dJBTniwml  from  this  castle  free  and  uninjured.' 

'  Fair  flower  of  Palestine,'  replied  the  outlaw,  *  these  pearls 
are  orient^  but  they  yield  in  whiteness  to  your  teeth;  the 
<1i|Lf¥imwi«  are  brilliant^  but  they  cannot  match  your  eyes ;  and 
ever  since  I  haye  taken  up  this  wild  trade,  I  have  made  a  vow 
to  prefer  beauty  to  wealth.' 

^  Do  not  do  yourself  such  wrong,' said  Rebeoca;  'take  ransom, 
and  have  mercy  I  Gold  will  purchase  you  pleasure ;  to  misuse 
us  could  only  bring  thee  remorse.  My  fother  will  willingly 
satiate  thy  utmost  wishes;  and  if  thou  wilt  act  wisely,  thou 
mayst  purchase  with  our  spoils  thy  restoration  to  ciyil  society — 
mayst  obtain  pardon  for  past  errors,  and  be  placed  beyond  the 
necessity  of  committing  more.' 

'It  is  well  rooken,'  replied  the  outlaw  in  French,  finding  it 
difficult  probably  to  sustain  in  Saxon  a  conyersation  which 
Bebeooa  had  opened  in  that  language ;  'but  know,  bright  lily 
of  the  yale  of  Baca  1  that  thy  father  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  alchemist^  who  knows  how  to  conyert  into  gold  and 
silver  even  the  rusty  bars  of  a  dimgeon  grate.  The  venerable 
Isaac  is  subjected  to  an  alembic  which  will  distil  from  him  all 
he  holds  dear,  without  any  assistance  from  my  requests  or  thy 
entreaty.  Thy  ransom  must  be  paid  by  love  and  beauty,  and 
in  no  other  coin  will  I  accept  it.' 

'Thou  art  no  outlaw,'  said  Bebecca,  in  the  same  language  in 
4rhich  he  addressed  her;  'no  outlaw  had  refused  such  oSem. 
No  outlaw  in  this  land  uses  the  dialect  in  whidi  thou  hast 
spoken.  Thou  art  no  outlaw,  but  a  Norman — a  Norman, 
noble  periiaps  in  birth.  0,  be  so  in  thy  actions,  and  cast  off 
this  fearful  mask  of  outrage  and  violence ! ' 

'  And  thou,  who  canst  guess  so  truly,'  said  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert)  dropping  the  mantle  from  lus  face,  'art  no  true 
daughter  of  Israel,  but  in  all  save  youth  and  beauty  a  very 
witch  of  Endor.  I  am  not  an  outlaw  then,  fair  rose  of  Sharon. 
And  I  am  one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to  hang  thy  neck  and 
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anna  with  pearls  and  diamobdBy  which  so  well  become  ihem, 
than  to  depriTe  thee  of  these  ornaments.' 

<  What  wouldst  thou  have  of  me,'  said  Rebecca»  'if  not  my 
wealth!  We  can  have  nought  in  oonmion  between  us;  you 
are  a  Christian,  I  am  a  Jewess.  Our  union  were  contnuy  to 
the  laws  alike  of  the  church  and  the  synagogue.' 

*  It  were  80»  indeed,'  replied  the  Templar,  laughing.  *  Wed 
with  a  Jewess  1  De^pcurdieux  !  Not  if  she  were  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  1  And  know,  besides,  sweet  daughter  of  Zion,  that  were 
the  most  Christian  king  to  offer  me  his  most  Christian  daughter, 
with  Languedocforadowiy,  I  could  not  wed  her.  It  is  against 
my  vow  to  love  any  maiden,  otherwise  than  patr  amoMrs,  as 
I  will  loye  thee.  I  am  a  Templar.  Behold  the  cross  of  my 
holy  order.' 

'Barest  thou  appeal  to  it,'  said  Bebeooa,  'on  an  occasioQ 
like  the  present!' 

'And  if  I  do  so,'  said  the  Templar,  4t  concerns  not  thee, 
who  art  no  believer  in  the  blessed  sign  of  our  salvation.' 

'  I  believe  as  my  fathers  taught,'  said  Rebecca ;  '  and  may 
God  forgive  my  belief  if  erroneous !  But  you,  Sir  Knight, 
what  is  yowrs^  when  you  appeal  without  scruple  to  that  which 
you  deem  most  holy,  even  while  you  are  about  to  transgress 
the  most  solemn  of  your  vows  as  a  knight  and  as  a  man  of 
religion!' 

'It  is  gravely  and  well, preached,  O  daughter  of  Sirach !' 
answered  the  Templar;  'but,  gentle  Ecclesiastica,  thy  narrow 
Jewish  prejudices  nuike  thee  blind  to  our  high  privilege. 
Marriage  were  an  enduring  crime  on  the  part  of  a  Templar ; 
but  what  lesser  folly  I  may  practise,  I  shall  speedily  be 
absolved  from  at  the  next  preceptiny  of  our  order.  Not  the 
wisest  of  monarchs,  not  his  father,  whose  examples  you  must 
needs  allow  are  weighty,  claimed  wider  privileges  than  we  poor 
soldiers  of  the  Temple  of  Zion  have  won  by  our  zeal  in  its 
defence.  The  protectors  of  Solomon's  temple  may  chum  license 
by  the  example  of  Solomon.' 

'If  thou  readest  the  Scripture,'  said  the  Jewess,  'and  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  only  to  justify  thine  own  license  and 
profligacy,  thy  crime  is  like  that  of  him  who  extracts  poison 
from  the  most  healthful  and  necessary  herbs.' 

The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed  fire  at  this  reproof. 
'Hearken,'  he  said,  'Rebecca;  I  have  hitherto  spoken  mildly 
to  thee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be  that  of  a  conqueror. 
Thou  art  the  captive  of  my  bow  and  spear,,  subject  to  my 
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will  by  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  nor  will  I  abate  an  inch  of  my 
righty  or  abstain  from  taking  by  yiolenoe  what  thou  refuaest  to 
enti^eatj  or  necessity/ 

'  Stand  back,'  said  Bebecca—' stand  back,  and  hear  me  ere 
ihon  offereat  to  commit  a  sin  so  deadly  I  My  strength  thou 
mayst  indeed  overpower,  for  God  made  women  weak,  and 
truBted  their  defence  to  man's  generosity.  But  I  will  proclaim 
thy  villainy,  Templar,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  I 
will  owe  to  the  superstition  of  thy  brethren  what  their  com- 
paasion  might  refuse  me.  Each  preceptory — each  chapter  of 
thy  Older,  shall  learn  that^  like  a  heretic,  thou  hast  sinned 
with  a  Jewess.  Those  who  tremble  not  at  thy  crime  will  hold 
thee  accursed  for  having  so  tax  dishonoured  the  cross  thou 
wearest  as  to  follow  a  daughter  of  my  people.' 

'  Thou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,'  replied  the  Templar,  well 
aware  of  the  truth  of  what  she  spoke,  and  that  the  rules  of  his 
order  condemned  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and  under  high 
p^ialties,  such  intrigues  as  he  now  prosecuted,  and  that  in 
flome  instances  even  degradation  had  foUowed  upon  it — '  thou 
art  sharp-witted,'  he  said ;  '  but  loud  must  be  thy  voice  of  com- 
plaint if  it  is  heard  beyond  the  iron  walls  of  this  castle ;  within 
these,  murmurs,  laments,  appeals  to  justice,  and  screams  for 
help  die  alike  silent  away.  One  thing  only  can  save  thee, 
Rebecca.  Submit  to  thy  fate,  embrace  our  religion,  and  thou 
shalt  go  forth  in  such  state  that  many  a  Norman  lady  shall 
yield  as  well  in  pomp  as  in  beauty  to  the  favourite  of  the  best 
lance  among  the  defenders  of  the  Temple.' 

'Submit  to  my  fate!'  said  Bebecca;  'and,  sacred  Heaven ! 
to  what  fate  f  Embrace  thy  religion !  and  what  religion  can 
it  be  that  harbours  such  a  villain  f  Thou  the  best  lance  of 
the  Templars  1  Craven  knight  1 — ^forsworn  priest!  I  spit  at 
thee,  and  I  defy  thee.  The  God  of  Abraham's  promise  hath 
opened  an  escape  to  his  daughter — even  from  this  abyss  of 
infamy !' 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed  window  which  led 
to  the  bartizan,  and  in  an  instant  after  stood  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  parapet,  with  not  the  slightest  screen  between  her  ami 
the  tremendous  depth  below.  Unprepared  for  sudi  a  desperate 
efK)rt,  for  she  had  hitherto  sfcood  perfectly  motionless,  Bois- 
Guilbert  had  neither  time  to  intercept  nor  to  stop  her.  As  he 
offered  to  advance,  she  exclaimed,  'Bemain  where  thou  art, 
proud  Templar,  or  at  thy  choice  advance !— ^me  foot  nearer, 
and  I  plunge  myself  from  the  precipice;  my  body  shall  be 
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oroahed  out  of  the  veiy  iann  of  humanity  upon  the  stones  cf 
that  ooortTaid  ere  it  beoome  the  viotun  of  thy  Inutality ! ' 

As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  extended  them 
towards  heaven,  as  if  imploring  meroy  on  her  soul  befoie  she 
made  the  final  plunge.  The  Templar  hesitated,  and  a  reaolur 
tion  whidi  had  never  yielded  to  pity  or  distress  gave  way  to 
his  admiration  of  her  fortitude.  'Gome  down,'  he  said,  'laah 
girl  1  I  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer  thee  no 
oflbnoe.' 

^I  will  not  trust  thee,  Templar,'  said  Bebeooa;  *thoa  hast 
taught  me  better  how  to  estimate  the  virtues  ot  thine  order. 
The  next  preoeptoiy  would  grant  thee  absolution  for  an  oath 
the  keeping  of  whidi  conoemed  nought  but  the  honour  or  the 
dishonour  cl  a  miserable  Jewish  maiden.' 

'You  do  me  injustice,'  exclaimed  the  Templar,  fervently ; 
'  I  swear  to  you  by  the  name  which  I  bear — ^by  the  crosB  on 
my  bosom — ^by  the  sword  on  my  side — ^by  the  ancient  erest  of 
my  fathers  do  I  swear,  I  will  do  thee  no  injury  whatsoever ! 
If  not  for  thyself,  yet  for  thy  father's  sake  forbear !  I  will  be 
his  friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will  need  a  powerful  one.' 

*  Alas  I '  said  Rebecca, '  I  know  it  but  too  well.  Dare  I  trust 
theef 

'May  my  arms  be  reversed  and  my  name  dishonoured,' 
said  Brian  de  BouM^^uilbert^  'if  thou  shalt  have  reascm  to  com- 
plain of  me !  Many  a  law,  many  a  commandment  have  I 
broken,  but  my  word  never.' 

'I  will  then  trust  thee,'  said  Rebecca,  'thus  for';  and  she 
descended  from  the  veige  of  the  battlement,  but  remained 
standing  close  by  one  of  tiie  embrasures,  or  machteoUeSy  as  they 
were  then  caUed.  '  Here,'  she  said, '  I  take  my  stand.  Remain 
where  thou  art,  and  if  thou  shalt  attempt  to  diminiflh  by  one 
step  the  distance  now  between  us,  thou  shalt  see  that  the 
Jewish  maiden  will  rather  trust  her  soul  with  God  than  her 
honour  to  the  Templar  1 ' 

While  Rebecca  spoke  thus,  her  high  and  finn  resolve,  which 
corresponded  so  well  with  the  expressive  beauty  of  her  counte- 
nance, gave  to  her  looks,  air,  and  manner  a  dignity  that  seemed 
more  than  mortal.  Her  glance  quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanched 
not)  for  the  fear  of  a  fate  so  instant  and  so  horrible ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  thought  that  she  had  her  fate  at  her  command, 
and  could  escape  at  will  from  infamy  to  death,  gave  a  yet 
deeper  colour  of  carnation  to  her  complexion,  and  a  yet  more 
brilliant  fire  to  her  eye.    Bois-Guilbert^  proud  himiself  and 
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high-spiritedy  thought  he  had  nerer  beheld  beauty  bo  animated 
and  so  oonunanding. 

*  Let  there  be  peace  between  ufl,  Bebeoca,'  he  said. 

*  Peace,  if  thou  wilt^'  answered  Rebecca — '  peace ;  but  with 
this  space  between.' 

*  Thaa  needst  no  longer  fear  me,'  said  Bois-Guilbert. 

'  I  fear  thee  not,'  replied  she,  '  thanks  to  him  that  reared 
this  dissy  tower  so  high  that  nought  could  fall  from  it  and 
liTe.  Thanks  to  him,  and  to  the  God  of  Israel !  I  fear  thee 
not.' 

^Thott  dost  me  injustice,'  said  the  Templar;  'by  earth,  sea, 
and  sky,  thou  dost  me  injustice!  I  am  not  naturally  that 
which  you  have  seen  me — ^hard,  selfish,  and  relentless.  It  was 
woman  that  taught  me  cruelty,  and  on  woman  therefore  I  have 
exercised  it ;  but  not  upon  such  as  thou.  Hear  me,  Rebecca. 
Never  did  knight  take  lance  in  his  hand  with  a  heart  more 
devoted  to  the  lady  of  his  love  than  Brian  de  Bcns^uilbert.  She, 
the  daughter  of  a  petty  baron,  who  boasted  for  all  his  domains 
but  a  ruinous  tower  and  an  unproductive  vineyard,  and  some 
few  leagues  of  the  barren  Landes  of  Bourdeaux,  her  name  was 
known  wherever  deeds  of  arms  were  done,  known  wider  than 
that  of  many  a  lady's  that  had  a  county  for  a  dowry.  Tes,' 
he  continued,  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  platform,  with  an 
animation  in  which  he  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of 
Rebecca's  presence  —  'yes,  my  deeds,  my  danger,  my  blood 
made  the  name  of  Adelaide  de  Montemare  known  from  the 
court  of  Castile  to  that  of  Byzantium.  And  how  was  I  re- 
quited f  When  I  returned  with  my  dear-bought  honours,  pui^ 
chased  by  toil  and  blood,  I  found  her  wedded  to  a  Gascon 
squire,  whose  name  was  never  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  paltry  domain  I  Truly  did  I  love  her,  and  bitterly  did  I 
revenge  me  of  her  broken  faith  1  But  my  vengeance  has  re- 
coiled on  myself.  Since  that  day  I  have  separated  myself  from 
life  and  its  ties.  My  manhood  must  know  no  domestic  home, 
must  be  soothed  by  no  affectionate  wife.  My  age  must  know 
no  kindly  hearth.  My  grave  must  be  solitary,  and  no  ofBspring 
must  outlive  me,  to  b^  the  ancient  name  of  Bois-Guilbert 
At  the  feet  of  my  superior  I  have  laid  down  the  right  of  self- 
action — ^the  privilege  of  independence.  The  Templi^,  a  serf  in 
all  but  the  name,  can  possess  neither  lands  nor  goods,  and  lives, 
moves,  and  breathes  but  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another.' 

'Alas I'  said  Rebecca,  'what  advantages  could  compensate 
for  such  an  absolute  sacrifice  t' 
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'The  power  of  yengeaiice,  Bebeoca,'  replied  the  Templar, 
*  and  the  prospeota  of  ambitioii.' 

'An  evil  recompense^'  aaid  Rebeooa,  'for  the  surrender  of 
the  rights  which  are  dearest  to  humanity.' 

'Say  not  80>  maiden,'  answered  the  Templar;  'reyenge  is  a 
feast  for  the  gods !  And  if  they  have  reserved  it^  as  priests 
tell  us,  to  themselves,  it  is  because  they  hold  it  an  enjoyment 
too  precious  for  the  possession  of  mere  mortals.  And  ambition! 
it  is  a  temptati<m  which  could  disturb  even  the  bliss  of  Heaven 
itself.'  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  '  Rebecca !  she 
who  could  prefer  death  to  diiahonour  must  have  a  proud  and 
a  pow^ul  souL  A£ine  thou  must  be!  Nay,  start  not,'  he 
added,  '  it  must  be  with  thine  own  consent,  and  on  thine  own 
terms.  Thou  must  consent  to  share  with  me  hopes  more  ex- 
tended than  can  be  viewed  frxmi  the  throne  of  a  monarch!  Hear 
me  ere  you  answer,  and  judge  ere  you  refuse.  The  Templar 
loses,  as  thou  hast  said,  his  social  rights,  his  power  of  free 
agency,  but  he  becomes  a  member  and  a  limb  of  a  mighty  body, 
before  which  thrones  already  tremble— even  as  the  single  drop 
of  nun  which  mixes  with  the  sea  becomes  an  individual  part  of 
that  resistless  ocean  which  undermines  rocks  and  ingulpbis  royal 
armadas.  Such  a  swelling  flood  is  that  powerful  league.  Of 
this  mighty  order  I  am  no  mean  member,  but  already  one  of 
the  chief  commanders,  and  may  well  aspire  one  day  to  hold 
the  batoon  of  Grand  Master.  The  poor  sQldiers  of  the  Temple 
will  not  alone  place  their  foot  upon  the  necks  of  kings ;  a  hemp- 
sandall'd  monk  can  do  that.  Our  mailed  step  shall  ascend  their 
throne,  our  gauntlet  shall  wrench  the  sceptre  from  their  gripa 
Not  the  reign  of  your  vainly-expected  Messiah  offers  such  power 
to  your  dispersed  tribes  as  my  ambition  may  aim  at.  I  have 
sought  but  a  kindred  spirit  to  share  it,  and  I  have  found  such 
in  &ee.' 

'  Sayest  thou  this  to  one  of  my  people  f '  answered  Rebecca. 
'Bethink  thee ' 

'  Answer  me  not,'  said  the  Templar, '  by  urging  the  difference 
of  our  creeds;  within  our  secret  conclaves  we  hold  these 
nurseiy  tales  in  derision.  Think  not  we  long  remained  blind 
to  the  idiotical  folly  of  our  founders,  who  forswore  every  delight 
of  life  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  martyrs  by  hunger,  by  thirsty 
and  by  pestilence,  and  by  the  swords  of  savages,  while  they 
vainly  strove  to  defend  a  barren  desert,  valuable  only  in  the 
eyes  of  superstition.  Our  order  soon  adopted  bolder  and 
wider  views,  and  found  out  a  better  indemnification  for  our 
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Baorifices.  Our  immenBe  possessions  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  our  high  militaiy  fame,  which  brings  witiiin  our  circle 
the  flower  of  chiYahy  from  every  Christian  clime — ^these  are 
dedicated  to  ends  of  which  our  pious  founders  little  dreamed, 
and  which  are  equaUy  concealed  from  such  weak  spirits  as 
embrace  our  order  on  the  ancient  principles,  and  whose 
superstition  makes  them  our  passive  tools.  But  I  will  not 
further  withdraw  the  veil  of  our  mysteries.  That  bugle-sound 
announces  something  which  may  require  my  presence.  Think 
on  what  I  have  said.  Farewell !  I  do  not  say  forgive  me  the 
violence  I  have  threatened,  for  it  was  neoessazy  to  the  display 
of  thy  character.  Gold  can  be  only  known  by  the  application 
of  the  touchstone.  I  will  soon  return,  and  hold  further  con- 
ference with  thee.' 

He  re-entered  the  turret-chamber,  and  descended  the  stair, 
leaving  Rebecca  scarcely  more  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the 
death  to  which  she  had  been  so  lately  exposed,  than  at  the 
furious  ambition  of  the  bold  bad  man  in  whose  power  she 
found  herself  so  unhappily  placed.  When  she  entered  the 
turret-chamber,  her  first  duty  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  God 
of  Jacob  for  the  protection  which  He  had  afforded  her,  and  to 
implore  its  continuance  for  her  and  for  her  father.  Another 
name  glided  into  her  petition;  it  was  that  of  the  wounded 
Christian,  whom  fate  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  bloodthirsty 
men,  his  avowed  enemies.  Her  heart  indeed  checked  her,  as  if, 
even  in  communing  with  the  Deity  in  prayer,  she  mingled  in 
her  devotions  the  recollection  of  one  with  whose  fate  hers  could 
have  no  alliance — a  Nazarene,  and  an  enemy  to  her  faith. 
But  the  petition  was  already  breathed,  nor  could  all  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  her  sect  induce  Rebecca  to  wish  it  recalled. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

A  damn'd  cramp  pieoe  of  penmtiuibip  as  eyer  I  saw  in  my  life  I 

8h£  Stoops  to  Conquar, 

When  the  Templar  reached  the  hall  of  the  castle,  he  found  De 
Braoy  already  there.  '  Your  love^uit^'  said  De  Bracy,  '  hath,  I 
suppose,  been  disturbed,  like  mine,  by  this  obstreperous  sum- 
mons. But  you  have  come  later  and  more  reluctantly,  and 
therefore  I  presume  your  interview  has  proved  more  agreeble 
than  mine.' 

'  Has  your  suit^  then,  been  unsuccessfully  paid  to  the  Saxon 
heiress  t '  said  the  Templar. 

'  By  the  bones  of  Thomas  a  Beckett'  answered  De  Bracy, '  the 
Lady  Kowena  must  have  heard  that  I  cannot  endure  the  sight 
of  women's  tears.' 

'Away  !'  said  the  Templar ;  '  thou  a  leader  of  a  Free  Com- 
pany, and  regard  a  woman's  tears  i  A  few  drops  sprinkled  on 
the  torch  of  love  make  the  flame  blaee  the  brighter.' 

'Orameroy  for  the  few  drops  cA  thy  sprinklings'  replied  De 
Bracy;  'but  this  damsel  hath  wept  enough  to  extinguish  a 
beacon-light.  Never  was  such  wringing  of  hands  and  sudi  over- 
flowing ol  eyes,  since  the  days  of  St.  Niobe,  of  whom  Prior 
Aymer  told  us.*    A  water-fiend  hath  possessed  the  fair  Saxon.' 

'  A  legion  of  fiends  have  occupied  the  bosom  of  the  Jewess,' 
replied  the  Templar;  'for  I  think  no  single  one,  not  even 
ApoUyon  himself,  could  have  inspired  such  indomitable  pride 
and  resolution.  But  where  is  Front<le-Bo8uf  t  That  horn  is 
sounded  more  and  more  clamoroualy.' 

'He  is  negotiating  with  the  Jew,  I  suppose,'  replied  De 
Braoy,  coolly ;  '  probably  the  howls  of  Isaac  have  drowned  the 
blast  of  the  bugle.     Thou  mayst  know,  by  experience,  Sir 

*  I  wish  tihe  Prior  had  ftlao  inforoied  them  when  Kiobe  vm  Hinted.     Ftobahly 
during  that  ftnlightwned  period  when 

Fu  to  Xoeei  lenthii  pa^m  hocn. 

IbT. 
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Brian,  thai  a  Jew  parting  with  his  treasures  on  sabh  terms  as 
our  friend  Frontrde-Bcauf  is  like  to  offer  will  raise  a  clamour 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  twenty  horns  and  trumpets  to 
boot.    But  we  will  make  the  vassals  call  him.' 

They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Front-de-Bosu^  who  had 
been  disturbed  in  his  ^rrannio  cruelly  in  the  manner  with 
which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  and  had  only  tarried  to  give 
some  necessary  directions. 

'  Let  us  see  the  cause  of  this  <euraed  clamour,'  said  Front<le- 
BcBuf ;  *  here  is  a  letter,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  in  Saxon.' 

He  looked  aJb  it^  turning  it  round  and  round  as  if  he  had 
had  really  scane  Iwpes  of  coming  at  the  meaning  by  inyerting 
t^e  position  of  the  paper,  and  then  handed  it  to  De  Bracy. 

'  It  may  be  magic  spells  for  aught  I  knoivr,'  said  De  Bracy, 
who  possessed  his  full  proporticMi  oi  the  ignorojioe  which  chiuv 
acsterised  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  '  Our  chaplain  attempted 
to  teach  me  to  write,'  he  said,  'but  all  my  lediters  were  formed 
like  spear-heads  and  inrordrblades,  and  so  the  old  shaveling  gave 
np  the  task.' 

'Give. it  me,'  said  the  Templar.  'We  have  that  of  the 
priestly  character,  that  we  ftiave  seme  knowledge  to  enlighten 
our  valour.' 

'  Let  us  profit  by  your  moat  reverend  Juiowledge,  then,'  said 
DeBracy.^  ' what  says  the  scroll f ' 

'  It  is  a  formal  letter  of  defiance,'  answered  the  Templar ; 
'  but^  by  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  if  it  be  not  a  foolish  jest,  it  is 
the  most  eztraoidinary  cartel  that  ever  was  sent  across  the 
drawbridge  of  a  baronial  castle.' 

<  Jest ! '  said  Fiontcle-BoDuf  , '  I  would  gladly  know  who  dares 
jest  with  me  in  such  a  matter  i    Bead  it,  Sir  Brian.' 

The  Templar  accordingly  «ead  it  as  follows : — 

'I,  Wamba^  the  son  of  Witless,  jester  to  a  noble  and  free- 
bom  maiv  CMrio  of  Botherwood,  called  the  Saxon :  and  I, 
Gurth,  the  sou'of  Beowulph,  the  swineherd ' 

*  Thou  art  mad,'f  said  f^ontde-Bcauf,  intenrupting  the  reader. 

*By  St.  Luke,  it  is  so  set  down,'  answerol  the  Templar. 
Then  resuming  his  task,  he  went  on — '  I,  Gurth,  the  son  at 
Beowulph,  swineherd  unto  the  said  Cedric,  with  the  assistance 
of  our  allies  and  confederates,  who  make  conunon  cause  with 
us  in  this  our  feud,  namely,  the  good  knight,  called  for  the 
present  Le  Noir  Faineami^  and  the  stout  yeoman,  Bobert  Locks- 
ley,  called  Cleave-the-Wand,  do  you,  Reginald  Front^e-Boauf, 
and  your  allies  and  aocomplioes  whomsoevei^  to  wit»  that 
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whereas  you  have,  withcnit  oauae  given  or  feud  declared,  wtong- 
f all  J  and  by  mastery  seised  upon  the  person  of  our  lord  and 
master  the  said  Oedrio ;  also  upon  the  person  of  a  noble  and 
freebom  damsel,  the  Lady  Rowena  of  Hai^gottstandstede ;  also 
upon  the  person  of  a  noble  and  freebom  man,  Athelstane  of 
Coningsbuigh ;  also  upon  the  persons  of  oertain  freebom  men, 
their  ent^U ;  also  upon  oertain  serfs,  their  bom  bondsmen ;  also 
upon  a  oertain  Jew,  named  Isaac  of  York,  together  with  his 
daughter,  a  Jewess,  and  oertain  horses  and  mules :  which  noble 
persons,  with  their  enidUs  and  slaves,  and  also  with  the  horses 
and  mules,  Jew  and  Jewess  beforesaid,  were  all  in  peace  with 
his  Majesty,  and  travelling  as  liege  subjects  upon  the  king's 
highway ;  therefore  we  require  and  demand  that  the  said  noble 
persons,  namely,  Cedrio  of  Botherwood,  Bowena  of  Haigott- 
standstede,  Athelstane  of  Ck>ningsburgh,  with  their  servants, 
cnichtSy  and  followers,  also  the  horses  and  mules,  Jew  and  Jewess 
aforesaid,  together  with  all  goods  and  chattels  to  them  pei^ 
taining,  be,  within  an  hour  after  the  delivery  hereof,  delivered 
to  us,  or  to  those  whom  we  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same, 
and  that  untouched  and  unharmed  in  body  and  goods.  Failing 
of  which,  we  do  pronounce  to  you,  that  we  hold  ye  as  rebbera 
and  traitors,  and  will  wager  our  bodies  against  ye  in  battle, 
siege,  or  otherwise,  and  do  our  utmost  to  your  annoyance 
and  destruction.  Wherefore  may  God  have  you  in  His  keeping. 
Signed  by  us  upon  the  eve  of  St.  Withold's  day,  under  the  great 
trysting  oak  in  the  Harthill  Walk,  the  above  being  written  by 
a  holy  man,  clerk  to  God,  our  Lady,  and  St.  Dunstan,  in  the 
chapel  of  Copmanhurst.' 

At  the  bottom  of  this  document  was  scrawled,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rude  sketch  of  a  cook's  head  and  comb,  with  a  legend 
expressing  this  hieroglyphic  to  be  the  sign-manual  of  Wamba, 
son  of  Witless.  Under  this  respectable  emblem  stood  a  cross, 
stated  to  be  the  mark  of  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowulph.  Then 
was  written,  in  rough  bold  characters,  the  words  Le  N(dr 
Faineant,  And,  to  conclude  the  whole,  an  arrow,  neatly  enough 
drawn,  was  described  as  the  mark  of  the  yeoman  Locksley. 

The  knights  heard  this  imoommon  dooument  read  from 
end  to  end,  and  then  gazed  upon  each  other  in  silent  amase- 
ment,  as  being  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  could  portend. 
De  Bracy  was  the  firet  to  break  silence  by  an  uncontrollable  fit 
of  laughter,  wherein  he  was  joined,  though  with  more  moderar 
tion,  by  the  Templar.  Front-de-BoBuf,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
impatient  of  their  ill-timed  jocularity. 
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*I  giye  you  plain  warning/  he  said,  'ftdr  gin,  tiiat  you  had 
better  oonsult  how  to  bear  youraelTeB  under  these  circumstances, 
than  giye  way  to  such  misplaced  merriment.' 

*  Front-de-Bo8uf  has  not  recovered  his  temper  since  his  late 
OTerthrow,'  said  De  Bracy  to  the  Templar ;  '  he  is  cowed  at  the 
▼ery  idea  of  a  cartel,  though  it  come  but  from  a  fool  and  a 
swineherd.' 

'By  St.  Michael,'  answered  Frontde-Bosuf,  'I  would  thou 
oottldst  stand  the  whole  brunt  of  this  adventure  thyself,  De 
Bracy.  These  fellows  dared  not  have  acted  with  such  incon- 
oeiyable  impudence,  had  they  not  been  supported  by  some 
strong  bands.  There  are  enough  of  outlaws  in  this  forest  to 
resent  my  protecting  the  deer.  I  did  but  tie  one  fellow,  who 
was  taken  red-handed  and  in  the  fact,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild 
stag,  which  gored  him  to  death  in  five  minutes,  and  I  had  as 
many  arrows  shot  at  me  as  there  were  launched  against  yonder 
tazget  at  Ashby.  Here,  fellow,'  he  added,  to  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, 'hast  thou  sent  out  to  see  by  what  force  this  precious 
challenge  is  to  be  supported  f 

'There  are  at  least  two  hundred  men  assembled  in  the 
woods,'  answered  a  squire  who  was  in  attendance. 

'Here  is  a  proper  matt&rV  said  Front<le-Bo8uf ;  'this  comes 
of  lending  you  the  use  of  my  castle^  that  cannot  manage  your 
undertakmg  quietly,  but  you  must  bring  this  nest  of  hornets 
about  my  ears ! ' 

'Of  hornets  1'  said  De  Bracy,  'of  stingless  drones  rather; 
a  band  of  lazy  knaves,  who  take  to  the  wood  and  destroy  the 
venison  rather  than  labour  for  their  maintenance.' 

'  Stingless  1 '  replied  Frontde-Boeuf ;  '  fork-beaded  shafts  of  a 
cloth-yard  in  length,  and  these  shot  within  the  breadth  of  a 
French  crown,  are  sting  enough.' 

'For  shame.  Sir  Knight  1'  said  the  Templar.  'Let  us 
summon  our  people  and  sally  forth  upon  them.  One  knight 
— ay,  one  man-atarma,  were  enough  for  twenty  such  peasants.' 

'Enough,  and  too  much,'  said  De  Bracy;  'I  should  only  be 
ashamed  to  couch  lance  against  them.' 

'True,'  answered  Frontrde-Bosuf ;  'were  they  black  Tuiks 
or  Moors,  Sir  Templar,  or  the  craVen  peasants  of  France,  most 
valiant  De  Bracy ;  but  these  are  English  yeomen,  over  whom 
we  shall  have  no  advantage,  save  what  we  may  derive  from  our 
arms  and  horses,  which  will  avail  us  little  in  the  glades  of  the 
forest  Sally,  saidst  thou  f  We  have  scarce  men  enough  to 
defend  the  castle.    The  best  of  mine  are  at  York;  so  is  all 
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jour  band,  De  Braoy;  and  we  have  scaroely  twenty,  besides 
the  handful  that  were  engaged  in  this  mad  buaneaa.' 

'Thou  dost  not  fear,'  said  the  Templar,  'that  they  can 
assemble  in  foroe  sufficient  to  attempt  the  castle  f 

'  Not  so,  Sir  Brian,'  answered  Front-de-Boouf.  'These  outlaws 
haye  indeed  a  daring  captain ;  but  without  machines,  scaling 
ladders,  and  experienced  leaders,  my  castle  may  defy  them.' 

'Send  to  thy  neighbourB,'  said  the  Templar;  'let  them 
assemble  their  people  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  three  knights, 
besieged  by  a  jester  and  a  swineherd  in  the  baronial  castle  of 
Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf ! ' 

'  You  jest,  Sir  Knight,'  answered  the  baron ;  '  but  to  whom 
should  I  sendf  Malyoisin  is  by  this  time  at  York  with  his 
retainers,  and  so  are  my  other  allies;  and  so  should  I  have 
been,  but  for  this  infernal  enterprise.' 

'  Then  send  to  York  and  recall  our  people,'  said  De  Bncy. 
'  If  they  abide  the  shaking  of  my  standard,  or  the  sight  of  my 
Free  Companions,  I  will  give  them  credit  for  the  boldest  out- 
laws ever  bent  bow  in  greenwood.' 

'  And  who  shall  bear  such  a  message  f '  said  FrontHde-Boeuf ; 
'  they  will  beset  eveiy  path,  and  rip  the  errand  out  of  his  bosom. 
I  have  it,'  he  added,  after  pausing  for  a  moment.  '  Sir  Templar, 
thou  canst  write  as  well  as  read,  and  if  we  can  but  find  the 
writing  materials  of  my  chaplain,  who  died  a  twelvemonth  since 
in  the  midst  of  his  Christmas  carousals ' 

'  So  please  ye,'  said  the  squire^  who  was  still  in  attendance, 
'  I  think  old  Urf ried  has  them  somewhere  in  keeping,  for  love 
of  the  confessor.  He  was  the  last  man,  I  have  heard  her  tell, 
who  ever  said  aught  to  her  which  man  ought  in  courtesy  to 
address  to  maid  or  matron.' 

'  Go,  seareh  them  out,  Engelred,'  said  Fronirde-Bceuf ;  '  and 
then,  Sir  Templar,  thou  shalt  return  an  answer  to  this  bold 
challenge.' 

'  I  would  rather  do  it  at  the  sword's  point  than  at  that  of 
the  pen,'  said  Bois-Guilbert ;  '  but  be  it  as  you  will.' 

He  sat  down  accordingly,  and  indited,  in  the  French  language, 
an  epistle  of  the  following  tenor : — 

'Sir  Reginald  Front^e-Boeuf,  with  his  noble  and  knightly 
allies  and  confederates,  receive  no  defiances  at  the  hands  of 
slaves,  bondsmen,  or  fugitives.  If  the  person  calling  himself 
the  Black  Knight  have  indeed  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  chivahy, 
he  ought  to  ^ow  that  he  stands  degraded  by  his  present  asso- 
ciation, and  has  no  right  to  ask  reckoning  at  the  hands  of  good 
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men  of  noble  Uood.  Touching  the  ptiaanera  we  haye  made,  we 
do  in  Christian  oharit j  require  you  to  send  a  man  of  religion 
to  receive  their  confession  and  reconcile  them  with  God ;  since 
it  is  our  fixed  intention  to  execute  them  this  morning  before 
noon,  so  that  their  heads,  being  placed  on  the  battlements,  shall 
show  to  all  men  how  lightly  we  esteem  those  who  hare  bestirred 
themselves  in  their  rescue.  Wherefore,  as  above,  we  require 
you  to  send  a  priest  to  reconcile  them  to  God,  in  doing  which 
you  shall  render  them  the  last  earthly  service.' 

This  letter,  being  folded,  was  delivered  to  the  squire,  and  by 
him  to  the  messenger  who  waited  without^  as  the  answer  to 
that  which  he  had  brought. 

The  yeoman,  having  thus  accomplished  his  mission,  returned 
to  the  headquarters  cl  the  allies,  which  were  for  the  present 
established  under  a  venerable  oak-tree,  about  three  arrow-flights 
distant  from  the  castle.  Here  Wamba  and  Gurth,  with  &eir 
allies  the  Black  ELnight  and  Locksley,  and  the  jovial  hermit^ 
awaited  with  impatience  an  answer  to  tiieir  sununona.  Around, 
and  at  a  distance  from  them,  were  seen  many  a  bold  yeoman, 
whose  sQvan  dress  and  weather-beaten  countenances  showed  the 
ordinary  nature  of  their  occupation.  More  than  two  hundred 
had  already  assembled,  and  otiiers  were  fast  coming  in.  Those 
whom  they  obeyed  as  leaders  were  only  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a  feather  in  the  cap^  their  dress,  arms,  and  equipments 
being  in  all  other  respects  the  same. 

l^sides  these  bands,  a  less  orderly  and  a  worse-armed  force, 
consisting  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town- 
ship, as  well  as  many  bondsmen  and  servants  from  Gedric's 
extensive  estate,  had  already  arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  his  rescue.  Few  ol  these  were  armed  otherwise  than 
with  such  rustic  weapons  as  necessity  sometimes  converts  to 
military  purposes.  Boar-spears,  scythes,  flails,  and  the  like, 
were  their  cblef  arms ;  for  the  Normans,  with  the  usual  policy 
of  conquerors,  were  jealous  of  permitting  to  the  vanquished 
Saxons  the  possession  or  the  use  of  swords  and  spears.  These 
circumstances  rendered  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons  far  from 
being  so  formidable  to  the  besieged  as  the  strength  of  the  men 
themselves,  their  superior  numbers,  and  the  animation  inspired 
by  a  just  cause,  might  otherwise  well  have  made  them.  It  was 
to  the  leaders  of  thli  motley  army  that  the  letter  of  the  Templar 
was  now  delivered. 

Reference  was  at  first  made  to  the  chaplain  for  an  exposition 
of  its  contents. 
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'  By  the  orook  of  St.  Dunstan,'  said  that  worthy  eodeBiastic, 
*  which  hath  brought  more  sheep  within  the  aheepfold  than  the 
erook  of  e'er  anotiier  saint  in  Paradise,  I  swear  that  I  cannot 
expound  unto  you  this  jargon,  which,  whether  it  be  French  or 
Arabic,  is  beyond  my  guess.' 

He  then  gave  tihe  letter  to  Ourth,  who  shook  his  head 
gruffly,  and  passed  it  to  Wamba.  The  Jester  looked  at  each 
of  the  four  comers  of  the  paper  with  such  a  grin  of  affisoted 
intelligence  as  a  monkey  is  apt  to  assume  upon  similar  occa- 
sions, then  cut  a  caper,  and  gave  the  letter  to  Looksley. 

'  If  the  long  letters  were  bows,  and  the  short  letters  broad 
arrows,  I  might  know  something  of  the  matter,'  said  the  brave 
yeoman ;  '  but  as  the  matter  stands,  the  meaning  is  as  sal e^  for 
me,  as  the  stag  that'ti  at  twelve  miles'  distance.' 

'I  must  be  clerk,  then,'  said  the  Black  Knight;  and  taking 
the  letter  from  Looksley,  he  first  read  it  over  to  himself,  and 
then  explained  the  meaning  in  Sbjlou  to  his  confederates. 

'Execute  the  noble  Cedric!'  exclaimed  Wamba;  'by  the 
rood,  thou  must  be  mistaken,  Sir  Knight.' 

'Not  I,  my  worthy  friend,'  replied  the  knight^  'I  have 
explained  the  words  as  they  are  here  set  down.' 

'  Then,  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,'  replied  Gurth,  <  we 
will  have  the  castle,  should  we  tear  it  down  with  our  hands  I ' 

'We  have  nothing  else  to  tear  it  with,'  replied  Wamba; 
'  but  mine  are  scarce  fit  to  make  mammocks  of  freestone  and 
mortar.' 

'  'Tis  but  a  contrivance  to  gain  time,'  said  Locksley ;  '  they 
dare  not  do  a  deed  for  which  I  could  exact  a  fearful  penalty.' 

'I  would,'  said  the  Black  Knight,  'there  were  some  one 
among  us  who  could  obtain  admission  into  the  castle,  and  dis- 
cover how  the  case  stands  with  the  besieged.  Methinks,  as 
they  require  a  confessor  to  be  sent,  this  holy  hermit  might  at 
once  exercise  his  pious  vocation  and  procure  us  the  information 
we  desire.' 

'  A  plague  on  thee  and  thy  advice ! '  said  the  pious  hermit ; 
'  I  tell  thee.  Sir  Slothful  Knight,  that  when  I  doff  my  friar's 
frock,  my  priesthood,  my  sanctity,  my  very  Latin,  are  put  off 
iilong  with  it ;  and  when  in  my  green  jerkan  I  can  better  kill 
twenty  deer  than  oonf ess  one  Christian.' 
•  *I  fear,'  said  the  Black  Knight — 'I  fear  greatly  there  is  no 
one  here  that  is  qualified  to  take  upon  him,  for  the  nonce,  this 
same  character  of  father  confessor  1 ' 

All  looked  op  each  other,  and  were  silent. 
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<I  see,'  said  Wamba,  after  a  short  pause,  'that  the  fool 
must  be  still  the  fool,  and  put  lus  neck  in  the  venture  which 
vise  men  shrink  from.  You  must  know,  my  dear  cousins  and 
countrymen,  that  I  wore  russet  before  I  wore  motley,  and  was 
bred  to  be  a  friar,  until  a  brain-fever  came  upon  me  and  left 
me  just  wit  enough  to  be  a  fool.  I  trusty  with  the  assistance 
of  the  good  hermit's  frock,  together  with  the  priesthood, 
sanctity,  and  learning  which  are  stitched  into  the  cowl  of  it,  I 
shall  be  found  qualified  to  administer  both  worldly  and  ghostly 
comfort  to  our  worthy  master  Cedric  and  his  companions  in 
adversity.' 

'Hath  he  sense  enough,  thinkst  thou 9'  said  the  Black 
Knight^  addressing  Gurth. 

'  I  know  not,'  said  Gurth ;  'but  if  he  hath  not,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  he  hath  wanted  wit  to  turn  his  folly  to  account.' 

'  On  with  the  frock,  then,  good  fellow,'  quoth  the  Knight^ 
'and  let  thy  master  send  us  an  account  of  their  situation 
within  the  castle.  Their  numbers  must  be  few,  and  it  is  five 
to  one  they  may  be  accessible  by  a  sudden  and  bold  attack. 
Time  wears — away  with  thee.' 

'And,  in  the  meantime,'  said  Locksley,  'we  will  beset  the 
place  so  closely  that  not  so  much  as  a  fly  shall  carry  news 
from  thence.  So  that^  my  good  friend,'  he  continued,  address- 
ing Wamba,  '  thou  mayst  assure  these  tyrants  that  whatever 
violence  they  exercise  on  the  persons  of  their  prisoners  shall  be 
most  severely  repaid  upon  their  own.' 

'Pax  vobtmnun,*  said  Wamba,  who  was  now  muffled  in  his 
relisiouB  disguise. 

And  so  saying,  he  imitated  the  solemn  and  stately  deport- 
ment of  a  friar,  and  departed  to  execute  his  mission. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  hottest  hone  will  oft  be  cool, 

The  dullest  will  show  fire ; 
The  friar  will  often  play  the  fool, 

The  fod  will  play  the  friar. 

Old  Sang. 

When  the  Jester,  arrayed  in  the  cowl  and  frock  of  the  hermit^ 
and  having  his  knotted  cord  twisted  round  his  middle,  stood 
before  the  portal  of  the  castle  of  Front-de-Bo9uf,  the  warder 
demanded  cl  him  his  name  and  errand. 

'  Fax  vobiseum,'  answered  the  Jester,  '  I  am  a  poor  brother 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Fzancis,  who  come  hither  to  do  my  office  to 
certain  unhappy  prisoners  now  secured  within  this  castle.' 

'  Thou  art  a  bold  friar,'  said  the  warder,  *  to  come  hither, 
where,  saving  our  own  drunken  confessor,  a  cock  of  thy  feather 
hath  not  crowed  these  twenty  years.^  * 

'Tet  I  pray  thee,  do  mine  errand  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,' 
answered  the  pretended  friar;  'trust  me,  it  will^nd  good 
acceptSuice  with  him,  and  the  cock  shall  crow,  that  the  whole 
castle  shall  hear  him.' 

'Gramercy,'  said  the  warder;  'but  if  I  come  to  shame  for 
leaving  my  post  upon  thine  errand,  I  wiU  try  whether  a  friar's 
grey  gown  be  proof  against  a  grey-goose  shaft.' 

With  this  threat  he  left  his  txuret^  and  carried  to  the  hall 
of  the  castle  his  unwonted  intelligence,  that  a  holy  friar  stood' 
before  the  gate  and  demanded  instant  admission.  With  no  small 
wonder  he  received  his  master's  commands  to  admit  the  holy  man 
immediately ;  and,  having  previously  manned  the  entrance  to 
guard  against  surprise,  he  obeyed,  without  further  scruple,  the 
commands  which  he  had  received.  The  hare-brained  self-conceit 
which  had  emboldened  Wamba  to  imdertake  this  dangerous 
office  was  scarce  sufficient  to  support  him  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  so  dreadful,  and  so  much  dreaded,  as 
Reginald  Front^le-Bcouf,  and  he  brought  out  his  '  Pax  voinscum,* 
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to  which  he,  in  a  good  measure,  trusted  for  supportizig  his 
character,  with  more  anxiety  and  hesitation  than  had  hiti^Lerto 
accompanied  it.  But  Front-de-Bceuf  was  accustomed  to  see 
men  <rf  all  ranks  tremble  in  his  presence,  so  that  the  timidity 
of  the  supposed  father  did  not  give  him  any  cause  of  suspicion. 
^  Who  and  whence  art  thou,  priest  f '  said  he. 

'  Fax  vobiKvn^  reiterated  the  Jester, '  I  am  a  poor  servant 
of  St.  Francis,  who^  travelling  through  this  wilderness,  have 
fallen  among  thieves  as  Scripture  hath  it — qvUdoMfi  viator 
tncidit  in  latrones — which  thieves  have  sent  me  unto  this  castle 
in  order  to  do  my  ghostly  office  on  two  persons  condemned  by 
your  honourable  justice.' 

<Ay,  right,'  answered  Fnmt-de-Boauf ;  'and  canst  thou  tell 
me,  hoi  V  i&ther,  the  number  of  those  banditti  f ' 

'  Gallant  sir,'  answered  the  Jester,  '  nomen  Ulis  legio — ^their 
name  is  legion.'  , 

'  Tell  me  in  plain  terms  what  numbers  there  are,  or,  priest^ 
thy  doak  and  cord  will  ill  protect  thee.' 

'Alas  1 '  said  the  supposed  friar,  ' cor  meum  eructavitj  that  is 
to  say,  I  was  like  to  burst  with  fear !  but  I  conceive  they  may 
be,  what  of  yeomen,  what  of  commons,  at  least  five  hundred 
men.' 

'  What ! '  said  the  Templar,  who  came  into  the  hall  that 
moment,  '  muster  the  wasps  so  thick  here )  It  is  time  to  stifle 
such  a  mischievous  brood.'  Then  taking  Front-de-Boeuf  aside, 
*  Knowest  thou  the  priest  f ' 

'He  is  a  stranger  from  a  distant  convent,'  said  Frontrde- 
Bc9uf ;  '  I  know  him  not.' 

'  Then  trust  him  not  with  thy  purpose  in  words,'  answered 
the  Templar.  'Let  him  carry  a  written  order  to  De  Brac/s 
company  of  Free  Companions,  to  repair  instantly  to  their 
master's  aid.  In  the  meantime,  and  that  the  shaveling  may 
suspect  nothing,  permit  him  to  go  freely  about  his  task  oi 
preparing  these  Scaon  hogs  for  the  slaughter-house.' 

'It  e^all  be  so,'  said  Front-de-Boei^.  And  he  forthwith 
appointed  a  domestic  to  conduct  Wamba  to  the  apartment 
where  Cedric  and  Athelstane  were  confined. 

The  impatience  of  Cedric  had  been  rather  enhanced  than 
diminished  by  his  confinement.  He  walked  from  one  end  of 
the  hall  to  the  other,  with  the  attitude  of  one  who  advances 
to  charge  an  enemy,  or  to  storm  the  breach  of  a  beleaguered 
place,  sometimes  ejaculating  to  himself,  sometimes  addressing 
Athelstane,  who  stoutly  and  stoically  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
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adventuiey  digestiiig,  in  the  meantime^  with  great  eompomae, 
the  liberal  meal  whioh  he  had  made  at  nooa^  and  not  ^pneatly 
interesting  himself  about  the  duration  of  his  captiTityy  which 
he  oonoluded  would,  like  all  earthly  evils,  find  an  end  in 
Heaven's  good  time. 

^Pax  vobiscunif'  said  the  Jester,  entering  the  apartment; 
'the  blessing  of  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Denis,  St.  Duthoc,  and  all 
other  saints  whatsoever,  be  upon  ye  and  about  ye.' 

'Enter  freely,' answered  Oedric  to  the  suppoaidd  friar;  'with 
what  intent  art  thou  come  hither  f 

'To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death,'  answered  the 
Jester. 

'It  is  impossible !'  replied  Cedrio^  starting.  'Fearless  and 
wicked  as  they  are,  they  dare  not  attempt  such  open  and 
gratuitous  crudty  I ' 

'Alas !'  said  the  Jester,  'to  restrain  them  by  their  sense  of 
humanity  is  the  same  as  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  with  a  bridle 
of  silk  thread.  Bethink  thee,  therefore,  noble  Gedrio,  and  you 
also^  gallant  Athelstane,  what  crimes  you  have  committed  in 
the  flesh ;  for  this  very  day  will  ye  be  called  to  answer  at  a 
higher  tribunal.' 

'Hearest  thou  this,  Athelstane?'  said  Cedric.  'We  must 
rouse  up  our  hearts  to  this  last  action,  since  better  it  is  we 
should  die  like  men  than  live  like  slaves.' 

'  I  am  ready,'  answered  Athelstane,  '  to  stand  the  worst  of 
their  malice,  and  shall  walk  to  my  death  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  ever  I  did  to  my  dinner.' 

'  Let  us  then  unto  our  holy  gear,  father,'  said  Cedric. 

>Wait  yet  a  moment^  good  uncle,'  said  the  Jester,  in  his 
natural  tone ;  '  better  look  long  before  vou  leap  in  the  dark.' 

'By  my  faith,'  said  Cedric^  'I  should  know  that  voice  1' 

'  It  is  ^t  of  your  trusty  [dave  and  jester,'  answered  Wamba, 
throwing  back  his  cowl.  'Had'  you  taken  a  fool's  advice 
formerly,  you  would  not  have  been  here  at  all.  Take  a  fool's 
advice  now,  and  you  will  not  be  here  long.' 

'  How  mean'st  thou,  knave  ? '  answered  the  Saxon. 

'Even  thus,'  replied  Wamba;  'take  thou  this  frock  and 
cord,  which  are  all  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march  quietly 
out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me  your  cloak  and  girdle  to  take  the 
long  leap  in  thy  stead.' 

'Leave  thee  in  my  stead  I'  said  Cedric,  astonished  at  the 
proposal ;  '  why,  they  would  hang  thee,  my  poor  knave.' 

'  E'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permitted,'  said  Wamba ;  '  I 
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trost — ^no  disparagement  to  your  birth — ^that  the  son  of  Witless 
may  hang  in  a  chain  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  chain  hung 
upon  his  ancestor  the  alderman.' 

'  Well,  Wamba,'  answered  Gedric, '  for  one  thing  will  I  grant 
thy  request.  And  that  is,  if  thou  wilt  make  the  exchange  of 
garments  with  Lord  Athelstane  instead  of  me.' 

'  No,  by  St.  Dimstan/  answered  Wamba ;  ^  there  were  little 
reason  in  that.  Good  right  there  is  that  the  son  of  Witless 
should  suffer  to  save  the  son  of  Hereward ;  but  little  wisdom 
there  were  in  his  dying  for  the  benefit  of  one  whose  fathers 
were  strangers  to  his.' 

< Villain,'  said  Gedric,  'the  fathers  of  Athelstane  were 
monarohs  of  England  1 ' 

'  They  might  be  whomsoever  they  pleased,'  replied  Wamba ; 
<  but  my  neck  stands  too  straight  upon  my  shoulders  to  have 
it  twisted  for  their  sake.  Wherefore,  good  my  master,  either 
take  my  profier  yourself  or  suffer  me  to  leave  this  dungeon  as 
free  as  I  entered.' 

'Let  the  old  tree  wither,'  continued  Cedrio,  'so  the  stately 
hope  of  the  forest  be  preserved.  Save  the  noble  Athelstane, 
my  trusty  Wamba !  it  is  the  duty  of  each  who  has  Saxon  blood 
in  his  veins.  Thou  and  I  will  abide  together  the  utmost  rage 
of  our  injurious  oppressors,  while  he,  free  and  safe,  shall  arouse 
the  awakened  spirits  of  our  countrymen  to  avenge  us.' 

'  Not  so,  father  Gedric,'  said  Athelstane,  grasping  his  hand, 
for,  when  roused  to  think  or  act^  his  deeds  and  sentiments 
were  not  unbecoming  his  high  race — 'not  so,'  be  continued; 
'  I  would  rather  remain  in  tius  hall  a  week  without  food  save 
the  prisoner's  stinted  loaf,  or  drink  save  the  prisoner's  meaAre 
of  water,  than  embrace  the  opportunity  to  escape  which  the 
slave's  untaught  kindness  has  purveyed  for  his  master.' 

'You  are  called  wise  m^,  sirs,'  said  the  Jester,  'and  I  a 
crazed  fool ;  but»  uncle  Gedric  and  cousin  Athelstane,  the  fool 
shall  decide  this  controversy  for  ye,  and  save  ye  the  trouble  of 
straining  courtesies  any  farther.  I  am  like  John-ArDuok's  mare, 
that  will  let  no  man  mpunt  her  but  John-arDuck.  I  came  to 
save  my  master,  and  if  he  will  not  consent^  basta !  I  can  but 
go  away  home  again.  Kind  service  cannot  be  chucked  from 
hand  to  hand  like  a  shuttlecock  or  stool-baU.  111  hang  for  no 
man  but  my  own  bom  master.' 

'Go,  then,  noble  Gedric,'  said  Athelstane,  'neglect  not  this 
opportunity.  Tour  presence  without  may  encourage  friends 
to  our  rescue ;  your  remaining  here  would  ruin  us  all.' 
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'And  is  there  any  pitxpeot,  then,  oi  reseue  from  withoatV 
Bftid  Cedrioi  looking  to  the  Jester. 

' Prospect^  indeed ! '  echoed  Wamba;  'let  me  tell  you,  when 
you  fill  my  cloak,  you  are  wrapped  in  a  general's  cassock.  Five 
hundred  men  are  there  without^  and  I  was  this  morning  one  of 
their  chief  leaders.  My  fool's  cap  was  a  casque,  and  my  bauble 
a  truncheon.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  good  they  will  make  by 
exchanging  a  fool  for  a  wise  man.  Truly,  I  fear  they  will  lose 
in  valour  what  they  may  gain  in  discretion.  And  so  farewell^ 
master,  and  be  kind  to  poor  Gurth  and  his  dog  Fangs;  and  let 
my  cockscomb  hang  in  the  hall  at  Botherwood,  in  memory  that 
I  flung  away  my  life  for  my  master,  like  a  faithful — ^fooL'  The 
last  word  came  out  with  a  sort  of  double  expression,  betwixt 
jest  and  earnest. 

The  tears  stood  in  Gedric's  eyes.  'Thy  menK»y  shall  be 
preserved,'  he  said,  'while  fidelity  and  affection  have  honour 
upon  earth !  But  that  I  trust  I  shall  find  the  means  of  saving 
Eowena,  and  thee,  Athelstane,  and  thee  also,  my  poor  Wamba, 
thou  shouldst  not  overbear  me  in  this  matter.' 

The  exchange  of  dress  was  now  accomplished,  when  a  sudden 
doubt  struck  Cedric. 

'  I  know  no  language,'  he  said,  'but  my  own,  and  a  few  words 
of  their  mincing  Norman.  How  shall  I  bear  myself  like  a 
reverend  brother  1 ' 

'  The  spell  lies  in  two  words,'  replied  Wamba.  '  Fius  vobitctim 
will  answer  all  queries.  If  you  go  or  come,  eat  or  drink,  bless 
or  ban.  Fax  vohucum  carries  you  through  it  all.  It  is  as  useful 
to  a  friar  as  a  broomstick  to  a  witch,  or  a  wand  to  a  conjurer. 
Speak  it  but  thus,  in  a  deep  grave  tone — Pax  vobimswn — it  is 
irresistible.  Watch  and  ward,  knight  and  squire,  foot  and  horse, 
it  acts  as  a  chaim  upon  them  aU.  I  think,  if  they  bring  me 
out  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,  as  is  much  to  be  doubted  they 
may,  I  will  try  its  weight  upon  the  finisher  of  the  sentence.' 

'  If  such  prove  the  case,'  said  his  master, '  my  religious  orders 
are  soon  taken — Fax  vobtscum.  I  trust  I  shall  remember  the 
password.  Noble  Athelstane,  fareweU ;  and  farewell,  my  poor 
boy,  whose  heart  might  make  amends  for  a  weaker  head;  I 
will  save  you,  or  return  and  die  with  you.  The  royal  blood  of 
our  Saxon  kings  shall  not  be  spilt  while  mine  beats  in  my  veins ; 
nor  shall  one  hair  faU  from  the  head  of  the  kind  knave  who 
risked  himself  for  his  master,  if  Gedric's  peril  can  prevent  it. 
Farewell.' 

'Farewell,  noble  Gedric,'  said  Athelstane;  'remember,  it  is 
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tbe  true  part  of  a  friar  to  aooept  refrefthmenti  if  you  are  offered 
any.' 

'Farewell,  unole,'  added  Wamba;  'and  remember  Pax  vo- 
biseumJ 

Thus  exhorted,  Cedrio  sallied  forth  upon  his  expedition ;  and 
itiras  not  long  ere  he  had  ooeasion  to  try  the  force  of  that  spell 
which  his  Jester  had  recommended  as  omnipotent.  In  a  low* 
arched  and  dusky  passage,  by  which  he  endeayoured  to  work 
lus  way  to  the  hall  of  the  castle,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  female 
form. 

*Pax  v6bi9cwnI*Baid  the  pseudo  friar,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  hurry  past,  when  a  soft  voice  replied,  *Et  vcbU;  qucuo^ 
danUne  reverendisnmej  pro  misertcorcUa  vesbra? 

*  I  am  somewhat  deaf,'  replied  Cedric,  in  good  Saxon,  and 
at  the  same  time  muttered  to  himself,  'A  curse  on  the  fool 
and  lus  Pax  vobi$cum\  I  have  lost  my  javelin  at  the  first 
cast.' 

It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  for  a  priest  of  those  days 
to  be  deai  of  his  Latin  ear,  and  this  the  person  who  now  ad- 
dressed Cedrio  knew  full  well. 

'  I  pray  you  of  dear  love,  reverend  father,'  she  replied  in  his 
own  language,  'that  you  will  deign  to  visit  with  your  ghostly 
comfort  a  wounded  prisoner  of  this  castle,  and  have  such  com- 
passion upon  him  and  us  as  thy  holy  office  teaches.  Never 
shall  good  deed  so  Jiighly  advantage  thy  convent.' 

'Daughter,'  answered  Cedric,  much  embarrassed,  'my  time 
in  this  castle  will  not  permit  me  to  exercise  the  duties  of  mine 
office.  I  must  presently  forth :  there  is  life  and  death  upon 
my  speed.' 

'Yet,  father,  let  me  entreat  you  by  the  vow  you  have  taken 
on  you,'  replied  the  suppliant,  '  not  to  leave  the  oppressed  and 
endangered  without  counsel  or  succour.' 

'May  the  fiend  fiy  away  with  me,  and  leave  me  in  Ifrin  with 
the  souls  of  Odin  and  of  Thor ! '  answered  Cedric,  impatiently, 
and  would  probably  have  proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of  total 
departure  from  his  spiritual  character,  when  the  colloquy  was 
interrupted  by  the  harsh  voice  of  Urf ried,  the  old  crone  of  the 
turret. 

'  How,  minion,'  said  she  to  the  female  speaker,  '  is  this  the 
manner  in  which  you  requite  the  kindness  which  permitted  thee 
to  leave  thy  prison-cell  yonder)  Puttest  thou  the  reverend 
man  to  use  ungracious  language  to  free  himself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  a  Jewess  1 ' 
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*  A  Jewess  P  said  Cedrio^  availing  himaelf  of  the  informatiao 
to  get  dear  of  their  iutemiption.  *  Let  me  pass,  woman !  stop 
me  not  at  your  peril.  I  am  fresh  from  my  lK>ly  offioe,  and 
would  avoid  pollution.' 

'Come  this  way,  Either,'  said  the  <dd  hag,  'thou  art  a 
stranger  in  this  oastle,  and  oanst  not  leave  it  without  a  guide. 
Gome  hither,  for  I  would  speak  with  thee.  And  you,  daughter 
of  an  accursed  race,  go  to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  tend  him 
untQ  my  return ;  and  woe  betide  you  if  you  again  quit  it  with- 
out my  pennission  1 ' 

Rebecca  retreated.  Her  importunities  had  prevailed  upon 
Urfried  to  suffar  her  to  quit  the  tuivet^  and  Urfried  had  em- 
ployed her  services  where  she  herself  would  most  gladly  have 
paid  them,  by  the  bedside  of  the  wounded  Ivanhoe.  With  an 
understanding  awake  to  their  dangerous  situation,  and  prompt 
to  avail  herself  of  each  means  of  si^ety  which  occurred,  Rebecca 
had  hoped  something  from  the  presence  of  a  man  of  religion, 
who,  she  learned  from  Urfried,  had  penetrated  into  this  godless 
castle.  She  watched  the  return  of  the  supposed  ecclesiastic^ 
with  the  purpose  of  addressing  him,  and  interesting  him  in 
favour  of  the  prisoners ;  with  what  imperfect  success  the  reader 
has  been  just  acquainted. 


CHAPTEB  XXVn 

Fond  wretch !  and  what  ouut  thou  relate. 

Bat  deeds  of  sorrow,  ahame,  and  sin  t 
Thy  deeds  are  proved— thou  know'st  thy  fate ; 

fiat  oome,  thy  t^e  i  hegin — hegin. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Bat  1  have  griefs  of  other  kind, 

Troables  and  sorrows  more  seyero  ; 
Give  me  to  ease  my  tortored  mind, 

Lend  to  m^  woes  a  patient-ear ; 
And  let  me,  if  I  may  n«t  find 

A  friend  to  help,  find  one  to  hear. 

Cbabbb's  EaU  o/JutHee. 

Whsn  Urfried  had  with  damofars  and  menaoes  driven  Rebecca 
back  to  the  apartment  from  which  she  had  sallied,  she  proceeded 
to  conduct  the  imwilling  Cedrio  into  a  small  apartment^  the  door 
of  which  she  heedfully  secured.  Then  fetching  firom  a  cupboard 
a  stoup  of  wine  and  two  flagons,  she  placed  them  on  the  table^ 
and  said  in  a  tone  rather  asserting  a  fact  than  asking  a  question, 
<  Thou  art  Saxon,  faliher.  Deny  it  not>'  she  continued,  observing 
that  Cedric  hastened  not  to  reply ;  *  the  sounds  of  my  native 
language  are  sweet  to  mine  ears,  though  seldom  heard  save  from 
the  tcmgues  of  the  wretched  and  degraded  serf^  on  whom  the 
proud  Normans  impose  the  meanest  dmdgeiy  of  this  dwelling. 
Thou  art  a  Saxon,  father — a  Saxon,  and,  save  as  thou  art  a 
servant  of  Qod,  a  freeman.  Thine  accents  are  sweet  in  mine 
ear.' 

'  Do  not  Saxon  priests  vimt  this  castle,  then ) '  replied  Gediio ; 
'it  were,  methinks,  their  duty  to  comfort  the  outcast  and 
oppressed  children  of  the  soil.' 

'  They  come  not ;  or  if  they  oome,  they  better  love  to  revel  at 
the  boards  of  their  •conquerors,'  answered  Urfried, '  than  to  hear 
the  groans  of  their  oountiymen ;  so,  at  least,  report  speaks  of 
them,  of  myself  I  can  say  little.  This  castle,  for  ten  years, 
has  opened  to  no  priest  save  the  debauched  Nonnan  chaplain 
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who  partook  the  nightly  revels  of  Front-de-Bceuf ,  and  he  has 
been  long  gone  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  But 
thou  art  a  Saxon — a  Saxon  priest,  and  I  have  one  question  to 
ask  of  thee.' 

'  I  am  a  Saxon/  answered  Cedric,  '  but  unworthy,  surely,  of 
the  name  of  priest.  Let  me  begone  on  my  way.  I  swear  I 
will  return,  or  send  one  of  our  fathers  more  worthy  to  hear  your 
confession.' 

'  Stay  yet  a  while,'  said  Urfried ;  '  the  accents  of  the  voioe 
which  Uiou  hearest  now  will  soon  be  choked  with  the  cold  earth, 
and  I  would  not  descend  to  it  like  the  beast  I  have  lived.  But 
wine  must  give  me  strength  to  tell  the  horrors  of  my  tale.' 
She  'poured  out  a  cup,  and  drank  it  with  a  frightful  avidity, 
which  seemed  desirous  of  draining  the  last  drop  in  the  goblet. 
'It  stupifies,'  she  said,  looking  upwards  as  she  finished  her 
draught) '  but  it  cannot  cheer.  Partake  it^  father,  if  you  would 
hear  my  tale  without  sinking  down  upon  the  pavement.' 
Cedric  would  have  avoided  pledging  her  in  this  ominous 
conviviality,  but  the  sign  which  she  made  to  him  expressed 
impatience  and  despair.  He  complied  with  her  request^  and 
answered  her  challenge  in  a  large  wine-cup ;  she  then  proceeded 
with  her  story,  as  if  appeased  by  lus  complaisance. 

'  I  was  not  bom,'  she  said,  '  father,  the  wretch  that  thou  now 
seest  me.  I  was  free,  was  happy,  was  honoured,  loved,  and  was 
beloved.  I  am  now  a  slave,  miserable  and  degraded,  the  sport 
of  my  masters'  passions  while  I  had  yet  beauty,  the  object  of 
their  contempt^  scorn,  and  hatred,  since  it  has  passed  away. 
Dost  thou  wonder,  father,  that  I  should  hate  mankind,  and, 
above  all,  the  race  that  has  wrought  this  change  in  me  ?  Can 
the  wrinkled  decrepit  hag  before  thee,  whose  wrath  must  vent 
itself  in  impotent  curses,  forget  she  was  once  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  thane  of  Torquilstone,  before  whose  frown  a  tibousand 
vassals  trembled.' 

'  Thou  the  daughter  of  Torquil  Wolf  ganger ! '  said  Cedric, 
receding  as  he  spoke;  'thou — thou — the  daughter  of  that 
noble  Saxon,  my  father's  friend  and  companion  in  arxns  I ' 

'  Thy  father's  friend  1'  echoed  Urfried ;  '  then  Cedric  called  tlie 
Saxon  stands  before  me,  for  the  noble  Hereward  of  Botherwood 
had  but  one  son,  whose  name  Lb  well  known  among  his  country- 
men. But  if  thou  art  Cedric  of  Botherwood,  why  this  religious 
dresst  hast  thou  too  despaired  of  saving  thy  oountiy,  and 
sought  refuge  from  oppression  in  the  shade  of  Uie  ocmvent  9 ' 

'It  matters  not  who  I  am,'  said  Cedric;  'proceed,  unhappy 
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woman,  with  thy  tale  of  horror  and  guilt !  Guilt  there  must 
be ;  there  is  guilt  even  in  thy  living  to  teU  it.' 

'  There  is — ^there  is,'  answered  the  wretched  woman,  *  deep» 
black,  Hiifnning  goUt — ^guilt  that  lies  like  a  load  at  my  breast — 
guilt  that  all  the  penitential  fires  of  hereafter  cannot  deanse. 
Yes,  in  these  halls,  stained  with  the  noble  and  pure  blood  of 
my  father  and  my  brethren — in  these  very  halls,  to  have  lived 
the  paramour  of  their  murderer,  the  slave  at  once  and  the 
partaker  of  his  pleasures^  was  to  render  every  breath  which  I 
drew  of  vital  air  a  crime  and  a  curse.' 

'Wretched  woman!'  exclaimed  Cedria  'And  while  the 
friends  of  thy  father — while  each  true  Saxon  heart,  as  it 
breathed  a  requiem  for  his  soul,  and  those  of  his  valiant  sons, 
forgot  not  in  their  prayers  the  murdered  Ulrica — while  all 
mourned  and  honouxed  the  dead,  thou  hast  lived  to  merit  our 
hate  and  execration — ^lived  to  unite  thyself  with  the  vile  tyrant 
who  murdered  thy  hearest  and  dearest,  who  shed  the  blood  of 
infancy  rather  than  a  male  of  the  noble  house  of  Torqxul 
Wolfganger  should  survive — ^with  him  hast  thou  lived  to  unite 
thyself,  and  in  the  bands  of  lawless  love  1 ' 

'  In  lawless  bands,  indeed,  but  not  in  those  of  love  1 '  answered 
the  hag ;  '  love  will  sooner  visit  the  regions  of  eternal  doom 
than  those  unhallowed  vaults.  No;  with  that  at  least  I  can- 
not reproach  myself:  hatred  to  Front-de-Boeuf  and  his  race 
governed  my  soul  most  deeply,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  guilty 
endearments.' 

'  You  hated  him,  and  yet  you  lived,' replied  Cedric;  'wretch! 
was  there  no  poniiurd — ^no  knife— no  bodkin  1  WeU  was  it  for 
thee,  since  thou  didst  prise  such  an  existence,  that  the  secrets 
of  a  Norman  castle  are  like  those  of  the  grave.  For  had  I  but 
dreamed  of  the  daughter  of  Torquil  living  in  foul  communion 
with  the  murderer  ol  her  father,  the  swoid  of  a  true  Saxon  had 
found  thee  out  even  in  the  arms  of  thy  paramour  1 ' 

'  Wouldst  thou  indeed  have  done  this  justice  to  the  name  of 
Torquilf '  said  Ulrica,  for  we  may  now  lay  aside  her  Aggmm^ 
name  of  Urf ried ;  '  thou  art  then  the  true  Saxon  report  speaks 
thee !  for  even  within  these  accursed  walla^  where,  as  thou  well 
sayest,  guilt  shrouds  itself  in  inscrutable  mystery — even  there 
has  the  name  of  Cedric  been  sounded ;  and  I,  wretched  and 
degraded,  have  rejoiced  to  think  that  there  yet  breathed  an 
avenger  of  our  unhappy  nation.  I  also  have  had  my  hours  of 
vengeance.  I  have  fomented  the  quarrels  of  our  foes,  and 
heated  drunken  revelry  into  murderous  broil.    I  have  seem 
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their  blood  flow — I  have  heard  their  dying  groans !  Look  on 
me,  Cedric ;  are  there  not  still  left  on  this  foul  and  faded  face 
some  traces  of  the  features  of  Torquil  1 ' 

'Ask  me  not  of  them,  Ulrica^'  replied  Cedric,  in  a  tone  of 
grief  mixed  with  abhorrence;  'these  traces  form  such  a 
resemblance  as  arises  from  the  grave  of  the  dead  when  a  fiend 
has  animated  the  lifeless  corpse.' 

'  Be  it  so,'  answered  Ulrica ;  *  jet  wore  these  fiendish  features 
the  mask  of  a  spirit  of  light  when  they  were  able  to  set  at 
yariance  the  elder  Frontrde-Boeuf  and  his  son  Reginald  1  The 
darkness  of  hell  should  hide  what  followed ;  but  revenge  must 
lift  the  veil,  and  darkly  intimate  what  it  would  raise  &e  dead 
to  speak  aloud.  Long  had  the  smouldering  fire  of  discord 
glowed  between  the  tyrant  father  and  his  savage  son;  long 
had  I  nursed,  in  secret,  the  unnatiual  hatred ;  it  blazed  forth 
in  an  hour  of  drunken  wassail,  and  at  his  own  board  fell  my 
oppressor  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son :  such  are  the  secrets 
these  vaults  conceal  I  Rend  asunder,  ye  accursed  arches,'  she 
added,  looking  up  towards  the  roof,  'ami  bury  in  your  fall  all 
who  are  conscious  of  the  hideous  mystery  1 ' 

'And  thou,  creature  of  guilt  and  misery,'  said  Cedric,  'what 
became  thy  lot  on  the  dea^  oi  thy  ravisher  f ' 

'Quess  it»  but  ask  it  not.  Here— here  I  dwelt^  till  age, 
premature  age,  has  stamped  its  ghastly  features  on  my  counte- 
nance-H9Comed  and  insulted  where  I  was  once  obeyed,  and 
compelled  to  bound  the  revenge  which  had  once  such  ample 
scope  to  the  efforts  of  petty  malice  of  a  discontented  memal, 
or  the  vain  or  imheeded  curses  of  an  impotent  hag ;  condemned 
to  hear  from  my  lonely  turret  the  sounds  of  revelry  in  which  I 
once  partook,  or  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  new  victims  of 
oppression.' 

'  Ulrica,'  said  Cedric,  ^  with  a  heart  which  still,  I  fear,  regrets 
the  lost  reward  of  thy  crimes,  as  much  as  the  deeds  by  which 
thou  didst  acquire  that  meed,  how  didst  thou  dare  to  address 
thee  to  one  who  wears  this  robe  ?  Consider,  unhappy  woman, 
what  could  the  sainted  Edward  himself  do  for  thee,  were  he 
here  in  bodily  presence)  The  royal  Confessor  was  endowed 
by  Heaven  with  power  to  cleanse  the  ulcers  of  the  body;  but 
only  God  Himself  can  cure  the  leprosy  of  the  soul.' 

'Tet^  turn  not  from  me,  stem  prophet  of  wrath,'  she 
exclaimed,  '  but  teU  me,  if  thou  canst^  in  what  shall  terminate 
these  new  and  awful  feelings  that  burst  on  my  solitude.  Why 
do  deeds,  long  since  done,  rise  before  me  in  new  and  irresistible 
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honnint  What  fate  is  foepated  beyond  the  gntTo  far  her  to 
whom  God  has  aasignea  oa  earth  a  lot  of  Buoh  unspeakable 
wretchedness^  Better  had  I  turn  i»  Woden,  HerUus  and 
Zemebock,  to  Mista,  and  to  l^ogula,  the  gods  of  our  yet 
nnbaptised  anoestars,  than  endure  the  dreadful  anticipations 
which  have  of  late  haunted  my  waking  and  my  sleeping 
hours!' 

*I  am  no  priest^'  said  Cedric^  turning  with  disgust  from  this 
miseraUe  picture  of  guilty. wretchedness,  and  despair — *  I  am  no 
priest,  though  I  wean  a  priest's  garment.' 

^F^est  or  layman,'  answered  Ulrica,  'thou  art  the  first  I 
have  seen  for  twenty  years  by  whom  God  was  feared  or  man 
regarded ;  and  dost  thou  bid  me  despair)' 

'Ibidtheeiepent^'saidCedria  'Seek  to  prayer  and  penance, 
and  mayest  thou  find  acceptance !  But  I  cannot,  I  will  not, 
longer  alnde  with  thee.' 

'Stay  yet  a  moment !'  said  Ulrica;  'leave  me  not  now,  son 
of  my  father's  friend,  lest  the  demon  who  has  goTemed  my 
life  uiould  tempt  me  to  avenge  myself  of  thy  hard-hearted 
Boom.  Thinkest  thou,  if  FrontHde-Bceuf  found  Cedric  the  Saxon 
in  his  casUe,  in  such  a  disguise,  that  thy  life  would  be  a  long 
onef  Already  his  eye  has  been  upon  thee  like  a  falcon  on  his 
prey.' 

'And  be  it  so,'  said  Cedric;  'and  let  him  tear  me  with  beak 
and  talons,  ere  my  tongue  say  one  word  which  my  heart  doth 
not  wanant.  I  will  die  a  Saxon — ^true  in  word,  open  in  deed. 
I  bid  thee  avaimt !  touch  me  not,  stay  me  not  i  The  sight  of 
Fiont<le-BG0uf  himself  is  less  odious  to  me  than  thou,  de^aded 
and  degenerate  as  thou  art' 

'Be  it  so,'  said  Ulrica,  no  longer  interrupting  him;  'go  thy 
way,  and  forget^  in  the  insolence  of  thy  superiority,  that  the 
wretch  before  thee  is  the  daughter  of  thy  father's  friend.  Go 
thy  way ;  if  I  am  separated  from  mankind  by  my  sufferings — 
separated  from  those  whose  aid  I  might  most  justly  expect — 
not  less  will  I  be  separated  from  them  in  my  revenge  t  No 
man  shall  aid  me,  but  the  ears  of  all  men  shall  tingle  to  hear 
of  the  deed  which  I  shall  dare  to  do !  Farewell  I  thy  scorn 
has  burst  the  last  tie  which  seemed  yet  to  unite  me  to  my 
kind — a  thought  that  my  woes  might  claim  the  compassion  A 
my  people.' 

'Ulrica,'  said  Cedric,  softened  by  this  appeal,  'hast  thou 
borne  up  and  endured  to  live  through  so  much  guilt  and  so 
much  misery,  and  wilt  thou  now  yield  to  despair  when  thine 
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eyee  are  opened  to  thy  erimea,  and  when  xvpentanoe  weie  thj 
fitter  oconpation  1 ' 

'Cedrio/  answered  Ulrioa,  *tbou  little  knoweat  the  hmnan 
heart.  To  act  as  I  have  acted,  to  think  aa  I  have  thought^ 
requires  the  maddening  love  of  pleasure,  minted  with  the  keen 
appetite  ci  revenge,  the  proud  consaknisness  of  power — draughts 
too  intoxicating  for  the  human  heart  to  bear,  and  yet  retain 
the  power  to  prevent.  Their  loroe  has  long  passed  away. 
Age  has  no  pleasures^  wrinkles  have  no  influence,  revenge  itself 
dies  away  in  impotent  curses.  Then  comes  remcne,  with  all 
its  vipers,  mixed  with  vain  regrets  for  the  past  and  despair 
for  the  future!  Then,  when  ail  other  strong  impulses  have 
ceased,  we  become  like  the  fiends  in  hell,  who  may  fed  remonM^ 
but  never  repentance.  Bat  tiiy  words  have  awakened  a  new 
soul  within  me.  Well  hast  thou  said,  all  is  possible  for  those 
who  dare  to  die  1  Thou  hast  shown  me  the  means  of  revenge, 
and  be  assured  I  will  embrace  them.  It  has  hitherto  shared 
this  wasted  bosom  with  other  and  with  rival  passions ;  hence- 
forward it  shall  possess  me  wholly,  and  thou  thyself  shalt  say 
that,  whatever  was  the  life  of  Ulrica,  her  deatti  well  became 
the  daughter  of  the  noble  Torquil.  There  is  a  force  without 
beleaguering  this  accursed  castle ;  hasten  to  lead  them  to  the 
attack,  and  when  thou  shalt  see  a  red  flag  wave  from  the  turret 
on  the  eastern  angle  of  the  donjon,  press  the  Normans  hard : 
they  will  ihen  have  enough  to  do  within,  and  you  may  win  the 
waU  in  spite  both  of  bow  and  mangonel.  Begone,  I  pcay  thee; 
follow  thine  own  fate,  and  leave  me  to  mine.' 

Cediic  would  have  inquired  farther  into  the  purpose  which 
she  thus  darkly  announced,  but  the  stem  voice  of  Franlxie- 
BoBuf  was  heajd  exclaiming,  ^  Where  tarries  this  loitering 
priesti  By  the  scallop-shell  of  Compostella,  I  will  make  a 
martyr  of  him,  if  he  loiters  here  to  hatch  treason  among  my 
domestics ! ' 

'  What  -a  true  prophet^'  said  Ulrica,  '  is  an  evil  conadenoe  I 
But  heed  him  not ;  out  and  to  thy  people.  'Cry  your  Saxou 
onslaught;  and  let  them  sing  their warH9ong  of  Bollo,  if  they 
will,  vengeance  shall  bear  a  burden  to  it.' 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  vanished  through  a  prrvate  door,  and 
Beginald  Frontde-Bdeuf  entered  the  apartment.  Cedric,  with 
some  difficulty,  compelled  himself  to  make  obeisance  to  the 
haughty  Baron,  who  returned  <his  t^urtesy  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head. 

*  Thy  penitents,  father,  have  made  a  long  shrift :  it  is  the 
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better  for  themt  sinoe  it  is  the  kuit  they  shall  ever  make.  Hast 
thou  prepared  them  for  death  t' 

*  I  found  them/  said  Oedric,  in  sueh  Frendi  as  he  oould 
commaod,  *  ezpeodug  the  worsts  from  the  moment  they  knew 
into  whose  power  they  had  faUon.' 

'How  now,  Sir  Fnai*,'  replied  Frontrde-Boou^  ^thy  speech, 
methinks,  smaoks  of  a  Saxon  tongue?' 

'  I  was  bred  in  the  convent  of  St  Withold  of  Burton,'  an- 
swered Oedria 

^Ay  t'  said  the  Baron;  'it  had  been  better  for  thee  to  have 
been  a  Nonnan,  and  better  for  my  purpose  too ;  but  need  has 
no  choice  of  messengers.  That  St.  Withold's  of  Burton  is  a 
howlet's  nest  worth  the  harrying.  The  day  will  soon  come 
that  the  frock  shall  protect  the  Saxon  as  Uttle  as  the  mall- 
coat' 

'  God's  will  be  done,'  said  Cedric,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
passion,  which  Front^le-Boduf  imputed  to  fear. 

'I  see,'  said  he,  'thou  dreamest  abeady  that  our  men-at^ 
arms  are  in  thy  refectory  and  thy  ale-vaults.  But  do  me  one 
cast  of  thy  holy  office,  and,  come  what  list  of  others,  thou 
shalt  sleep  as  cttife  in  thy  cell  as  a  snail  within  his  shell  of 
proof.' 

'  Speak  your  commands,'  said  Cedric,  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion. 

'  Follow  me  through  this  passage^  then,  that  I  may  dismiss 
thee  by  the  postern.' 

And  as  he  strode  on  his  way  before  the  supposed  friar, 
Front^e-Bcduf  thus  schooled  him  in  the  part  which  he  desired 
he  should  act 

'  Thou  seest,  Sir  Friar,  yon  herd  of  Saxon  swine,  who  have 
dared  to  environ  this  castle  of  Torquilstone.  Tell  them  what- 
ever thou  hast  a  mind  of  the  weakness  of  this  fortalioe,  or 
aught  else  that  can  detain  them  before  it  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Meantime  bear  thou  this  scroll  But  soft — canst  read,  Sir 
Priestr 

'Not  a  jot  I,'  answered  Cedric,  'save  on  my  breviary;  and 
then  I  know  the  characters,  because  I  have  the  holy  service 
by  hearty  praised  be  Our  Lady  and  St.  Withold  I' 

'The  fitter  messenger  for  my  purpose.  Cany  then  this 
scroll  to  the  castle  of  Philip  de  Medvoisin;  say  it  cometh  from 
me,  and  is  written  by  the  Templar  Brian  de  Boi&^uilbert>  and 
that  I  pray  him  to  send  it  to  York  with  all  the  speed  man  and 
horse  can  make.    Meanwhile,  tell  him  to  doubt  nothing,  he 
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flhaU  find  ui  whole  aad  Bound  behind  our  battlement.  ISiame 
on  it^  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  hide  thus  by  a  pack  of 
runagates,  who  are  wont  to  fl  j  eren  at  the  flash  of  our  pennons 
and  the  tramp  of  our  horses  I  I  say  to  thee,  priest^  contriye 
some  cast  of  thine  art  to  keep  the  knaves  where  they  are,  until 
our  f  rienda  bring  up  their  lances.  My  vengeance  is  awake,  and 
she  is  a  falcon  iSmt  slumbers  not  till  she  has  been  goiged.' 

<  By  my  patron  saint,^  said  Gedrioi  with  deeper  enei^  than 
became  his  character,  '  and  by  every  saint  who  has  lived  and 
died  in  England,  your  commands  shall  be  obeyed!  Not  a 
Saxon  shall  stir  from  before  these  walls,  if  I  have  art  and  influ- 
ence to  detain  them  there.' 

*HaI'  said  Front-de-Boouf,  'thou  changest  thy  tone.  Sir 
Priest>  and  speakest  brief  and  bold,  as  if  thy  heart  were  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  Saxon  herd;  and  yet  thou  art  thyself  of 
kindred  to  the  swine  t' 

Cedric  was  no  ready  praotiser  of  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
and  woiild  at  this  moment  have  been  much  the  better  of  a 
hint  from  Wamba's  more  fertile  brain.  But  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  proverb,  sharpens  invention,  and  he  muttered 
something  under  lus  cowl  concerning  the  men  in  question  being 
excommunicated  outlaws  both  to  chiirch  and  to  kingdom. 

'  DetpardietiXy*  answ^ed  Frontrde-Bosuf,  '  thou  bust  spoken 
the  very  truth  :  I  forgot  that  the  knaves  can  strip  a  fat  abbot 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  bom  south  of  yonder  salt  channel. 
Was  it  not  he  of  St.  Ives  whom  they  tied  to  an  oak-tree,  and 
compelled  to  sing  a  mass  while  they  were  rifling  his  mails  and 
his  wallets!  No,  by  Our  Lady,  that  jest  was  played  by 
Gualtier  of  Middleton,  one  of  our  own  companions-at-arms. 
But  they  were  Sax(»ia  who  robbed  the  chapel  at  St.  Bees  of 
cup^  candlestick,  and  chalice,  were  they  nott' 

^  They  were  godless  men,'  answered  Cedria 

'  Ay,  and  they  drank  out  all  the  good  wine  and  ale  that  lay 
in  store  for  many  a  secret  carousal,  when  ye  pretend  ye  are 
but  busied  with  vigils  and  primes !  Priest)  thou  art  bound  to 
revenge  such  sacril^e.' 

'I  am  indeed  bound  to  vengeance,'  murmured  Gedrioj  'St. 
Withold  knows  my  heart' 

Front^e-BoBuf,  in  the  meanwhile,  led  the  way  to  a  postern, 
where,  passing  the  moat  on  a  single  plank,  they  reached  a 
small  barbican,  or  exterior  defence,  which  communicated  with 
the  open  field  by  a  well-fortified  sallyport. 

'B^ne,  then;  and  if  thou  wilt  do  mine  errand,  and  if 
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4hoa  return  hitber  when  it  u  doiie^  tbou  shalt  see  Suloq 
fleeh  cheap  as  erer  was  hog's  in  the  shambles  of  Sheffield. 
And,  hark  thee,  thoa  seemest  to  be  a  jdly  confessor;  oome 
hither  after  the  onslaughtt  and  thou  shalt  haye  as  ma<di  Mai- 
Yoisie  as  would  diendi  thy  whole  conyent.' 

'Assuredly  we  shall  meet  again,'  answered  Gedrio. 

*  Something  in  hand  the  whilst,'  continued  the  Nonnan; 
and,  as  they  parted  at  the  postern  door,  he  thrust  into  Cedric's 
lelttctant  hand  a  gold  byaant,  adding,  'Bemember,  I  will  flay 
off  both  cowl  and  skin  if  thou  failest  in  thy  purpose/ 

'And  full  leayewill  I  giye  thee  to  do  both,' answered  Cedrio, 
leaying  the  postern,  and  striding  forth  oyer  the  free  field  with 
a  joyful  step,  '  if,  when  we  meet  next,  I  deserye  not  better  at 
tlune  band.'  Turning  then  back  towards  the  castle,  he  threw 
the  piece  of  gold  towards  the  donor,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  'False  Nonnan,  thy  money  perish  with  thee ! ' 

Front-de-BoBuf  heard  the  wends  imperfectly,  but  the  action 
was  suspicious.  '  Arohers,'  he  called  to  the  waxders  on  the  out- 
ward battlements,  'send  me  an  anow  through  yon  monk's 
frock  \  Yet  stay,'  he  said,  as  his  retainers  were  bending  their 
bows,  '  it  ayails  not ;  we  must  thus  lor  trust  him  since  we  have 
no  better  shift*  I  think  he  dares  not  betray  me ;  at  the  worst 
I  can  but  treat  with  these  Saxon  dogs  whom  I  haye  safe  in 
kennel.  Ho  1  Giles  jaUor,  let  them  bring  Oedric  of  Botherwood 
before  me,  and  the  other  churl,  his  companidi — him  I  mean 
of  Goningsburgh — Athelstane  tiiere,  or  what  call  they  himi 
Their  yery  names  are  an  encumbrance  to  a  Norman  knighfs 
mouth,  and  haye,  as  it  were,  a  flayour  of  bacon.  Giye  me  a 
stoup  of  wine^  as  jolly  Prince  John  said,  that  I  may  wash 
away  the  relish ;  place  it  in  the  armoury,  and  thither  lead  the 
prisoners.' 

His  commands  were  obeyed ;  and,  upon  entering  that  Gothic 
apartment,  hung  with  many  spoils  won  by  his  own  yalonr  and 
that  of  his  fother,  he  found  a  flagon  of  wine  on  the  massiye 
oaken  table,  and  the  two  Saxon  captiyes  under  the  guard  of 
four  of  his  dependants.  FrcmtKl^Boduf  took  a  long  draught  of 
wine,  and  then  addressed  his  prisoners ;  for  the  manner  in  which 
Wamba  drew  the  cap  oyer  his  face^  the  change  of  dress,  the 
gloomy  and  broken  light,  and  the  Baron's  impierfect  acquaintr 
anoe  with  the  features  of  Oedric,  who  aycnded  his  Nonnan 
neighbours,  and  seldom  stirred  beyond  his  own  domains,  pre* 
yented  him  from  discoyering  that  the  most  important  of  his 
captiyes  had  made  his  escape. 
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'GftUantfl  of  Engiand,'  aaid  FirmlKKe-Boraf,  'how  relish  je 
your  entortaimnent  at  Toiqnilstone  f  Are  je  jet  airare  what 
your  vwrqwdy  and  KAOfrteuidaiMe  merit,  for  aooffing  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  prinoe  of  the  house  of  Anjon  f  Haye  ye  fox^gotten 
how  ye  requited  the  unmerited  hospitelily  of  the  royal  John  t 
By  God  and  St.  Denis,  an  ye  pay  not  the  richer  ransom,  I 
will  hang  ye  up  by  the  feet  from  the  iron  bars  ol  these  windows, 
till  the  kites  and  hooded  crows  haye  made  skeletons  of  you ! 
Speak  out,  ye  Saxon  dogs — ^what  bid  ye  for  your  worthless  lives  t 
How  say  you,  you  of  Rotherwoodf 

'Not  a  doit  I,'  answered  poor  Wamba;  'and  for  hanging  up 
by  the  feet,  my  brain  has  been  topsy-turvy,  they  say,  ever 
since  the  biggin  was  bound  first  round  my  head ;  so  turning 
me  upside  down  may  peradventure  restore  it  again.' 

'St.  Genevieve!'  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  'what  have  we  got 
here?' 

And  with  the  back  of  his  hand  he  struck  Oedric's  cap  from 
the  head  of  the  Jester,  and  throwing  open  his  collar,  discovered 
the  fatal  badge  of  servitude,  the  silver  collar  round  his  neok. 

'  Giles — Clement— dogs  and  variets ! '  exclaimed  the  furious 
Norman,  '  what  have  vou  brought  me  here  % ' 

'I  think  I  can  tell  you,'  said  De  Bracy,  who  just  entered 
the  apartment.  '  This  is  Cedrio's  clown,  who  fought  so  manful 
a  skirmish  with  Isaac  of  York  about  a  question  of  precedence.' 

'I  shall  settle  it  for  them  both,'  replied  Front-de-Bo9uf ; 
'they  shall  hang  on  the  same  gallows,  unless  his  master  and 
this  boar  of  Goningsburgh  will  pay  well  for  their  lives.  Their 
wealth  is  the  least  they  can  siurrender ;  they  must  also  cany 
off  with  them  the  swarms  that  are  besetting  the  castle,  sub- 
scribe a  surrender  of  their  pretended  immunities,  and  live  under 
us  as  serfs  and  vassals ;  too  happy  if,  in  the  new  world  that  is 
about  to  b^in,  we  leave  them  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 
Go,'  said  he  to  two  of  his  attendants,  'fetch  me  the  right 
Cedric  hither,  and  I  pardon  your  error  for  once;  the  rather 
that  you  but  mistook  a  fool  for  a  Saxon  franklin.' 

'Ay,  but,'  said  Wamba,  '  your  chivalrous  excellency  will  find 
there  are  more  fools  than  franklins  among  us.' 

'What  means  tiie  knave?'  said  FroutKle-Boeuf,  looking  to- 
wards his  followers,  who,  lingering  and  loth,  faltered  forth  tiieir 
belief  that,  if  this  were  not  Cedric  who  was  there  in  presence, 
they  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him. 

'Saints  of  Heaven  I'  exclaimed  De  Bracy,  'he  must  have 
escaped  in  the  monk's  garments ! ' 
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*Fi€DdB  of  hell!'  eohoed  Fnmt-de-BeMif,  'it  was  then  the 
boar  of  Botherwood  whom  I  luherad  to  the  postern,  and  dm- 
miaoed  with  my  own  hands  1  And  thon,'  he  said  to  Wamba, 
'whoee  folly  oonld  oyenreaoh  the  wisdom  of  idiots  yet  more 
gross  than  thyself — I  will  give  thee  holy  orders — I  will  shaye 
thy  crown  for  thee  I  Here,  let  them  tear  Uie  scalp  from  his  head, 
and  then  pitch  him  headlong  from  the  battlements.  Thy  trade 
is  to  jest)  canst  thoa  jest  now  ?' 

'You  deal  with  me  better  than  your  word,  noble  knight,' 
whimpered  forth  poor  Wamba,  whose  habits  of  buflfooneiy  were 
not  to  be  overcome  even  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  death ; 
'  if  yon  give  me  the  red  cap  you  propose,  out  of  a  simple  monk 
you  will  loake  a  cardinal/ 

'  The  poor  wretch,'  said  De  ^acy,  '  is  resolved  to  die  in  his 
vocation.  FrontKle-Boduf,  you  shall  not  slay  him.  Give  him 
to  me  to  make  sport  for  my  Free  Companions.  How  sayst 
thou,  knave  f  WUt  thou  take  heart  of  grace,  and  go  to  the 
wars  with  me?' 

'Ay,  with  my  master's  leave,'  said  Wamba;  'for,  look  you, 
I  must  not  slip  collar  (and  he  touched  that  which  he  wore) 
without  his  penniflsion.' 

'  Oh,  a  Norman  saw  will  soon  cut  a  Saxon  collar,'  said  De 
Bracy. 

'Ay,  noble  sir,'  said  Wamba,  'and  thence  goes  the  proverb — 

Norman  saw  on  English  oak, 

On  English  neck  a  Korman  yoke ; 

Konnan  spoon  in  "WJngHai*  dish, 

And  England  nded  as  Konnans  wish ; 

Blythe  world  to  England  neyer  ¥dll  be  more, 

Till  England's  rid  of  all  the  four.' 

'Thou  dost  well,  De  Bracy,'  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  'to  stand 
there  listening  to  a  fool's  jargon,  when  destruction  is  giving 
for  us  1  Seest  thou  not  we  are  overreached,  and  that  our  pro- 
posed mode  of  communicating  with  our  friends  without  has 
been  disconcerted  by  this  same  motley  gentleman  thou  art  so 
fond  to  brother  t  What  views  have  we  to  expect  but  instant 
storm?' 

'  To  the  battlements  then,' said  De  Bracy;  '  when  didst  thou 
ever  see  me  the  graver  for  the  thoughts  of  battle  ?  Call  the 
Templar  yonder,  and  let  him  fight  but  half  so  well  for  his  life 
as  he  has  done  for  his  order.  Make  thou  to  the  walls  thyself 
with  thy  huge  body.  Let  me  do  my  poor  endeavour  la  my 
own  way,  and  I  tell  thee  the  Saxon  outlaws  may  as  well  attempt 
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to  Boale  tbe  clouds  aa  the  OMtle  of  Totquilatone ;  or,  if  yon 
will  treftt  with  the  banditti,  why  not  employ  the  medialioa  of 
thia  worthy  franklin,  who  aeeniB  in  aiich  deq>  oontemplaliaa  of 
the  wine-flagon  t  Here,  Saxon,' he  continQed,  addreaBiQg  Athel- 
atane,  and  handing  the  oup  to  him,  'linae  thy  throat  with  that 
noble  liquor,  and  lonae  up  thy  aoul  to  aay  what  thou  wilt  do 
for  thy  liberty.' 

'What  a  man  of  mould  may,'  answered  Athelstane,  'pro- 
Tiding  it  be  what  a  man  of  manhood  ought.  DismisB  me  free, 
with  my  oompaniona^  and  I  wiU  pay  a  ransom  of  a  thousand 
marks.' 

'And  wilt  moreover  assure  us  the  retreat  of  that  soom  of 
mankind  who  are  swanning  around  the  oastle,  oontraiy  to  Qod's 
peace  and  the  king's?'  said  FrontKle-Bosuf. 

' In  so  fiur  as  I  can,'  answered  Athelstane,  'I  will  withdraw 
them ;  and  I  fear  not  but  that  my  father  Cedrio  will  do  his 
best  to  aasiBt  me.' 

'We  are  agreed  then,'  said  Front-de-Bosu^  'thou  and  they 
are  to  be  set  at  freedom,  and  peace  is  to  be  on  both  sides,  for 
payment  of  a  thousand  marks.  It  is  a  trifling  ransom,  Saxon, 
and  thou  wilt  owe  gratitude  to  the  moderation  which  accqpta  of 
it  in  exchange  of  your  pereons.  But  mark,  this  extends  not  to 
the  Jew  Isaac.' 

'Nor  to  the  Jew  Isaac's  daughter,'  said  the  Templar,  who 
had  now  joined  them. 

'Neither,'  said  Front-de-Bceuf,  'belong  to  this  Saxon's 
company.' 

'  I  were  unworthy  to  be  called  Ghristian,  if  they  did,'  replied 
AtheLstane ;  '  deal  with  the  unbelieverB  as  ye  list 

'  Neither  does  the  ransom  include  the  Lady  Bowena,'  said 
De  Bracy.  '  It  shall  never  be  said  I  was  soared  out  of  a  lair 
prise  wi&out  striking  a  blow  for  it' 

'  Neither,'  said  FronVde-Boduf,  '  does  our  treaty  refer  to  this 
wretched  Jester,  whom  I  retain,  that  I  may  make  him  an 
example  to  eyery  knaye  who  turns  jest  into  earnest.' 

'The  Lady  Bowena,'  answered  Athelstane,  with  the  most 
steady  countenance,  '  is  my  affianced  bride.  I  will  be  drawn  by 
wild  horses  before  I  consent  to  part  with  her.  The  slaye 
Wamba  has  this  day  saved  the  life  of  my  father  Gedric  I  will 
lose  mine  ere  a  hair  of  his  head  be  injuied.' 

'Thy  affianced  bride!  The  Lady  Bowena  the  affianced 
bride  of  a  yasaal  like  thee  1 '  said  De  Bracy.  'Saxon,  thou 
dreamest  that  the  days  of  thy  seyen  kingdoms  are  returned 
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again.  I  tell  thee^  the  princes  of  the  house  ci  Anjou  confer 
not  their  wards  on  men  of  sooh  lineage  as  thine/ 

'My  lineage,  proud  Nonnan,'  replied  Athelatane,  'is  drawn 
from  a  source  more  pure  and  ancient  than  that  of  a  beggarly 
Frenchman,  whose  living  is  won  by  selling  the  blood  of  the 
thicTes  whom  he  assembles  under  his  paltry  standard.  Kings 
were  my  ancestors,  strong  in  war  and  wise  in  council,  who 
eyexT  day  feasted  in  their  hall  more  hundreds  than  thou  canst 
nniSerLividualfaUower.;  whoae  n^nee  haye  been  aung  by 
mimtrels,  and  their  laws  recorded  by  Witenagemotes ;  whose 
bones  were  interred  amid  the  prayers  of  saints,  and  over  whose 
tombs  minsters  haye  been  bxiilded.' 

'  Thou  hast  it^  De  Bracy,'  said  Fronlrde-BoBuf,  well  pleased 
with  the  rebufT  which  his  companion  had  xeceiTed ;  '  the  Saxon 
hath  hit  thee  faiily.' 

'As  fairly  as  a  captiye  can  strike,'  sud  De  Bracy,  with 
apparent  carelessness ;  '  for  he  whose  hands  are  tied  should  have 
his  tongue  at  freedom.  But  thy  glibness  of  reply,  comrade,' 
rejoined  he,  speaking  to  Athelstiuie,  '  will  not  win  the  freedom 
of  the  Lady  Bowena.' 

To  this  Athelstane,  who  had  already  made  a  longer  speech 
than  was  his  custom  to  do  on  any  topic,  however  interesting, 
returned  no  answer.  The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  menial,  who  announced  that  a  monk  demanded 
admittance  at  the  postern  gate. 

'In  the  name  ol  9t  Bennett  the  prince  of  these  bull- 
beggars,'  said  Fronlrde-BcBuf,  '  have  we  a  real  monk  this  time, 
or  another  impostor  t  Search  him,  slaves ;  for  an  ye  sufier  a 
second  impostor  to  be  palmed  upon  you,  I  will  have  your  eyes 
torn  out,  and  hot  coals  put  into  the  sockets.' 

'  Let  me  endure  the  extremity  of  your  anger,  my  lord,'  said 
Giles,  'if  this  be  not  a  real  shaveling.  Tour  squire  Jocelyn 
knows  him  well,  and  will  vouch  him  to  be  jfoother  Ambrose,  a 
monk  in  attendance  upon  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx.' 

<  Admit  him,'  said  Frontde-Boraf ;  'most  likely  he  brings  us 
news  from  his  jovial  master.  Surely  the  devil  keeps  holiday, 
and  the  priests  are  relieved  from  duty,  that  they  are  strolling 
thus  wildly  through  the  country.  Bemove  these  prisoners ;  anc^ 
Saxon,  thmk  on  what  thou  hast  heard.' 

'I  claim,'  said  Athelstane,  'an  honourable  imprisonment^ 
with  due  care  of  my  board  and  of  my  couch,  as  becomes  my 
rank,  and  as  is  due  to  one  who  is  in  tiealy  for  ransom.  More- 
over, I  hold  him  that  deems  lumself  the  best  of  you  bound  to 
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answer  to  me  with  hie  body  for  this  aggiession  on  my  freedom. 
This  defiance  hath  abeady  been  sent  to  thee  by  thy  sewer ;  thou 
underliest  it^  and  art  bound  to  answer  me.  There  lies  my 
glove.' 

'  I  answer  not  the  challenge  of  my  prisoner/  said  Front^le- 
BoBuf,  *  nor  shalt  thou,  Maurice  de  Bnioy.  Qiles,'  he  oontinaedy 
<  hang  the  franklin's  glove  upon  the  tine  of  yonder  branched 
antlers ;  there  shall  it  remain  until  he  is  a  free  man.  Should 
he  then  presume  to  demand  it,  or  to  affirm  he  was  unlawfully 
made  my  prisoner,  by  the  belt  of  St.  Ghristopher,  be  will  speak 
to  one  who  hath  never  refused  to  meet  a  foe  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  alone  or  with  his  vassals  at  his  back  1 ' 

The  Saxon  prisoners  were  accordingly  removied,  just  as  they 
introduced  the  monk  Ambtose,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great 
perturbation. 

'  This  is  the  reel  Deng  vMmsmn^*  said  Wamba,  as  he  passed 
the  reverend  brother ;  '  the  others  were  but  counterfeits.' 

'Holy  Motherl'  said  the  monk,  as  he  addressed  the  assembled 
knights,  ^  I  am  at  last  sale  and  in  Ohristian  keeping  1 ' 

'Safe  thou  art,'  replied  De  Bracy,  'and  for  Christianity, 
here  is  the  stout  Baron  B^nald  Front-de*B(Bu(  whose  utter 
abominaticm  is  a  Jew ;  and  ^  good  Knight  Templar,  Brian  de 
Bois^luilbert,  whose  trade  is  to  slay  Saracens.  If  these  am  not 
good  marks  of  Christianity,  I  know  no  other  which  they  bear 
about  them.' 

'Ye  are  friends  and  allies  of  our  reverend  father  in  God, 
Aymer,  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,'  said  the  monk,  without  nodoing  the 
tone  of  De  Braoy's  reply ;  '  ye  owe  him  aid  both  by  knightly 
faith  and  holy  charity;  for  what  saith  the  blessed  St. 
Augustin,  in  his  treatise  De  Cirntate  Dei ' 

'What  saith  the  devil!'  interrupted  Front-de-Bosuf ;  'or 
rathw  what  dost  thou  say,  &  Priest?  We  have  little  time  to 
hear  texts  from  the  holy  fathers.' 

'  Sancta  Ma/ria  I '  ejaculated  Father  Ambrose,  '  how  prompt 
to  ire  are  these  unhallowed  laymen !  But  be  it  known  to  you, 
brave  knights,  that  certain  murderous  caitififa,  casting  behind 
them  fear  of  Qod  and  reverence  of  His  ohurdi,  and  not  regard- 
ing the  bull  of  the  holy  see,  8%  qtds^  euadente  Diabolo ' 

'Brother  priest,'  said  the  Templar,  'all  this  we  know  or 
guess  at;  tdl  us  plainly,  is  thy  master,  the  Prior,  made 
prisoner,  and  to  whom  ? ' 

'Surely,'  said  Ambrose,  'he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
Belial,  inf  esters  of  these  woods,  and  oontemneis  of  the  holy  text, 
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''Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  nought  of 
evil."' 

'  Here  is  a  new  argument  for  our  swords,  sirs,'  said  Front- 
de-B(Buf,  turning  to  his  oompanions;  'and  so^  instead  of 
reaching  us  any  assistance,  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  requests  aid 
at  our  hands  f  A  man  is  well  helped  of  these  lasy  churchmen 
when  he  hath  most  to  do !  But  speak  out^  priest^  and  say  at 
once  what  doth  thy  master  expect  fiom  us  ? ' 

'  So  please  you,'  said  Ambrose,  *  violent  hands  having  been 
imposed  on  my  reverend  superior,  contrary  to  the  holy  ordinance 
whidi  I  did  uready  quote,  and  the  men  of  Belial  having  rifled 
his  mails  and  budgets,  and  stripped  him  of  two  hundred  mariLS 
of  pure  refined  gold,  they  do  yet  demand  of  him  a  large  sum 
beside,  ere  they  will  suffer  him  to  depart  frcHU  their  \mciroum- 
cised  hands.  Wherefore  the  reverend  father  in  God  prays  you, 
as  his  dear  friends,  to  rescue  him,  either  by  paying  down  the 
ransom  at  which  l^ey  hold  him,  or  by  force  of  arms,  at  your 
best  discretion.' 

' The  foul  fiend  quell  the  Prior ! '  said  FronVde-Boeuf ;  'his 
morning's  draught  has  been  a  deep  one.  When  did  thy  master 
hear  of  a  Norman  baron  unbuckling  his  purse  to  relieve  a 
churohman,  whose  bags  aro  ten  times  as  weighty  as  ours  t  And 
how  can  we  do  aught  by  valour  to  free  him,  that  are  cooped  up 
here  by  ten  times  our  number,  and  expect  an  assault  every 
moment?' 

'And  that  was  what  I  was  about  to  tell  you,'  said  the  monk, 
'had  your  hastiness  allowed  me  time.  But,  God  help  me,  I 
am  old,  and  these  foul  (mslaughts  distract  an  aged  man's  brain. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  verity  that  they  assemble  a  camp,  and 
raise  a  bank  against  the  waJls  of  this  castle.' 

'To  the  battlements!'  cried  De  Braoy,  'and  let  us  mark 
what  these  knaves  do  without ' ;  and  so  saying,  he  opened  a 
latticed  window  which  led  to  a  sort  of  bartisan  or  projecting 
balcony,  and  immediately  called  from  thence  to  those  in  the 
apartment — 'St.  Denis,  but  the  old  monk  hath  brought 
true  tidings !  They  bring  forward  mantelets  and  pavisses,* 
and  the  arohers  muster  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  like  a  dark 
cloud  beforo  a  hail-storm.' 

Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  also  looked  out  upon  the  field,  and 
immediately  snatched  his  bugle ;  and  after  winding  a  long  and 
loud  blast,  commanded  his  men  to  their  posts  on  the  walls. 

'De  Braoy,  look  to  the  eastern  side  where  the  walls  are 

•  See  Mote  U. 
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lowest  Kobk  Boi»Omlbert>  thy  trade  hath  well  taught  thee 
how  to  attack  and  defend,  look  thou  to  the  western  side.  I 
myself  will  take  post  at  the  barbioan.  Yet>  do  not  confine 
your  exertions  to  any  one  spot^  noble  friends  I  We  must  this 
day  be  everywherey  and  multiply  ourselTes,  were  it  possible,  so  as 
to  carry  by  our  presence  succour  and  relief  wherever  the  attack 
is  hottest.  Our  numbers  are  few,  but  activity  and  courage 
may  supply  that  defect^  since  we  have  oalj  to  do  with  rascal 
downs.' 

'  But^  noble  knights,'  exclaimed  Father  Ambrose,  amidst  the 
bustle  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence^ 'will  none  of  ye  hear  the  message  of  the  reverend  fath^ 
in  God,  Aymer,  Prior  oi  Jorvaulxt  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me, 
noUe  Sir  Reginald  I ' 

'  Go  patter  thy  petitions  to  Heaven,'  said  the  fierce  Norman, 
'  for  we  on  earth  have  no  time  to  listen  to  them.  Ho  I  there, 
Anselm !  see  that  seething  pitch  and  oil  are  ready  to  pour  on 
the  heads  of  these  audacious  traitors.  Look  that  the  cross- 
bowmen  lack  not  bolts.*  Fling  abroad  my  banner  with  the 
old  bull's  head ;  the  knaves  shall  soon  find  with  whom  they 
have  to  do  this  day  1 ' 

'But^  noble  sir,'  continued  the  monk,  persevering  in  his 
endeavours  to  draw  attention,  '  consider  my  vow  of  obedience, 
and  let  me  discharge  myself  of  my  superior's  errand.' 

'  Away  with  this  prating  dotard,'  said  Front^e-Boeuf ;  '  look 
him  up  in  the  chapel  to  tell  his  beads  till  the  broil  be  over. 
It  will  be  a  new  thing  to  the  saints  in  Toiquilstone  to  hear 
aves  and  paters;  they  have  not  been  so  honoured,  I  trow, 
since  they  were  out  out  of  stone.' 

'filaspheme  not  the  holy  saints,  Sir  Beginald,'  said  De 
Braqy,  'we  shall  have  need  of  their  aid  today  before  yon 
rascal  rout  disband.' 

'I  expect  little  aid  from  their  hand,'  said  FronVde-BoBu^ 
<  unless  we  were  to  hurl  them  from  the  battlements  on  the 
heads  of  the  villains.  There  is  a  huge  lumbering  St.  Chris- 
topher yonder,  sufficient  to  bear  a  whole  company  to  the 
earth.' 

The  Templar  had  in  the  meantime  been  looking  out  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  besiegers,  with  rather  more  attention  than 
the  brutal  Front-de-Bcsuf  or  his  giddy  companion. 

'  By  the  faith  of  mine  order,'  he  said,  '  these  men  approach 
with  more  touch  of  discipline  than  could  have  been  judged, 

•  Bee Boltiud Shaft!.    Notel4. 
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howeyer  they  oome  by  it.  See  ye  how  dexterously  they  avail 
themselyes  of  every  coTer  which  a  tree  or  bush  afiforda,  and 
shun  exposing  themselves  to  the  shot  of  our  eross-bows?  I 
spy  neither  banner  nor  pennon  among  them,  and  yet  will  I 
gage  my  golden  chain  that  they  are  led  on  by  some  noble 
kn^ht  or  gentleman,  skilful  in  the  praotioe  of  wars.* 

*I  espy  him,'  said  De  Braoy ;  'I  see  the  waving  of  aknight's 
crest)  and  the  gleam  of  his  armour.  See  yon  tall  man  m  the 
black  mail,  who  is  busied  marshalling  the  farther  troop  of  the 
zascaille  yeomen;  by  St  Denis,  I  hold  him  to  be  tne  same 
whom  we  called  Le  Noir  Faineant^  who  overthrew  thee,  Front- 
de-B(Buf,  in  the  lists  at  Ashby.' 

<So  much  the  better,'  said  Frontde-Boeuf,  'that  he  oomes  here 
to  give  me  my  revenge.  Some  hilding  fellow  he  must  be,  who 
dared  not  stay  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  tourney  prise  which 
chance  had  assigned  him.  I  should  in  vain  have  sought  for 
him  where  knights  and  nobles  seek  their  foes,  and  right  glad 
am  I  he  hath  here  shown  himself  among  yon  villain  yeomanry.' 

The  demonstrations  of  the  enemy's  immediate  iq[>proaoh  cut 
off  all  further  discourse.  Each  knight  repaired  to  his  post^ 
and  at  the  head  of  the  few  followers  whom  they  were  able  to 
muster,  and  who  were  in  numbers  inadequate  to  defend  the 
whole  extent  of  the  walls,  they  aw^ted  with  calm  determina- 
tion the  threatened  assault 


CHAPTER  XXTIU 

The  wandering  raoe,  seTer'd  from  other  men« 
Boast  yet  tiieir  mt(^ooune  with  human  arts ; 
The  aeas,  the  woods,  the  deserts,  which  they  haunt. 
Find  them  acquainted  with  their  secret  treasures ; 
And  UBNgarded  herbs,  And  flowers,  and  blo6S<nns, 
Display  undreamtof  powers  when  gather'd  by  them. 

The  Jew, 

Dim  history  must  needs  retrograde  for  the  space  of  a  few  pages, 
to  inform  the  reader  of  certain  passages  material  to  his  under- 
standing the  rest  of  this  important  narrative.  His  own  intelli- 
gence may  indeed  haye  easily  anticipated  that,  when  Ivanhoe 
sunk  down,  and  seemed  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  it  was  the 
importimity  of  Rebecca  which  prevailed  on  her  father  to  have 
the  gallant  young  warrior  transported  from  the  lists  to  the  house 
which,  for  the  time,  the  Jews  inhabited  in  the  suburbs  of  Ashby. 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  persuaded  Isaac  to 
this  step  in  any  other  circumstances,  for  his  disposition  was 
kind  and  grateful.  But  he  had  also  the  prejudices  and  scrupu- 
lous timidity  of  his  persecuted  people,  and  those  were  to  be 
conquered. 

*  Holy  Abra3kam ! '  he  exclaimed, '  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  my 
heart  bleeds  to  see  the  gore  trickle  down  his  rich  embroidered 
hacqueton,  and  his  cordet  of  goodly  price ;  but  to  carry  him 
to  our  house!  damsel,  hast  "Uiou  wdl  considered?  He  is  a 
Christian,  and  by  our  law  we  may  not  deal  with  the  stranger 
and  Gentile,  save  for  the  advantage  of  our  commerce.' 

'Speak  not  so,  my  dear  father,'  replied  Rebecca;  'we  may 
not  indeed  mix  with  them  in  banquet  and  in  jollity ;  but  in 
wounds  and  in  misery,  the  GtotUe  becometh  the  Jew's  brother.' 

*  I  would  I  knew  what  the  Rabbi  Jacob  ben  Tudela  would 
opine  on  it,'  replied  Isaac;  'nevertheless,  the  good  youth 
must  not  bleed  to  death.  Let  Seth  and  Reuben  bear  him  to 
Ashby-' 
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'Nay,  let  them  place  him  in  my  litter,'  said  Rebeeoa;  'I  will 
xxiount  one  of  the  palfreys.' 

'That  were  to  expose  thee  to  the  gaee  of  those  dogs  of 
Ishmael  and  of  Edom,'  whispered  Isaac,  with  a  suspicious  glance 
towards  the  crowd  of  knights  and  squires.  But  Rebecca  was 
already  busied  in  carrying  lier  charitable  purpose  into  effect, 
and  listed  not  what  he  said,  until  Isaac,  seizing  the  sleeve  of 
her  mantle,  again  ^zclaimied,  in  a  hurried  Toice — *  Beard  of 
Aaron  I  what  if  the  youth  perish!  If  he  -die  in  our  custody, 
shall  we  not  be  held  guilty  of  his  blood,  and  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  multitude  ? ' 

'He  will  not  die,  my  father,'  said  Rebecca,  gently  extricat- 
ing herself  from  the  grasp  of  Isaac — 'he  will  not  die  unless  we 
abandon  him ;  and  if  s(^  we  are  indeed  answerable  for  his  blood 
to  €k)d  and  to  man.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Isaacs  releanng  his  hold,  ^  it  grieveth  me  as 
much  to  see  the  drops  of  his  blood  as  it  tiiej  were  so  many 
golden  byzants  from  mine  own  purse;  and  I  well  know  that 
the  lessons  of  Miriam,  daughter  of  the  Rabbi  Manasses  of  By- 
zantium, whose  soul  is  in  Paradise,  have  made  thee  skilful  in  the 
art  of  healii^,  and  that  thou  knowest  the  craft  of  herbs  and 
the  force  of  elixirs.  Therefore,  do  as  thy  mind  giyeth  thee : 
thou  art  a  good  damsel — a  blessing,  and  a  crown,  juid  a  song  of 
rejoicing  unto  me  and  unto  my  house,  and  unto  the  people  of 
my  fathers.' 

The  apprehennons  of  Isaac,  however,  were  not  ill  founded ; 
and  the  generous  and  fateful  benevolence  of  his  daughter 
exposed  her,  -on  her  return  to  Ashby,  to  the  unhallowed  gaze 
of  Brian  de  Bois-Quilbert.  The  Templar  twice  passed  and 
repassed  them  ion  the  road,  fixing  his  bold  and  ardent  look  on 
the  beautiful  Jewess;  and  we  have  already  seen  the  conse- 
quences of  the  admiration  which  her  charms  excited,  when 
accident  threw  her  into  the  power  of  that  unprincipled  volup- 
tuary. 

Rebecca  lost  no  time  in  causing  the  patient  to  be  transported 
to  their  temporary  dwelling,  and  proceeded  with  her  own  hands 
to  examine  and  to  bind  up  his  wounds.  The  youngest  reader 
of  romances  and  romantic  ballads  must  recollect  how  often  the 
females,  during  the  darl^  ages,  as  they  are  .called,  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  surgery,  and  how  frequently  the  gallant' 
knight  submitted  the  wounds  of  his  person,  to  her  cure  whose 
eyes  had  yet  more  deeply  penetatttied  his  heart. 

But  the  Jews,  both  male  and  female,  possessed  and  prao- 
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tated  aaaaolt.  It  was  an  exterior  f  ortifioatioii  of  no  great  height 
or  strength,  intended  to  protect  the  poetem-gate,  through  which 
Cedrio  had  been  recently  dismissed  by  Front-de-Boduf.  The 
castle  moat  divided  this  species  of  barbican  from  the  rest  of  the 
fortress,  so  that,  in  case  of  its  being  taken,  it  was  easy  to  cut 
off  the  communication  with  the  main  building,  by  withdrawing 
the  temporary  bridge.  In  the  outwork  was  a  sallyport  corre- 
sponding to  the  postern  of  the  castle,  and  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  palisade.  Rebecca  could  observe,  from  the 
number  of  men  placed  for  the  defence  of  this  post,  that  the 
besieged  entertained  apprehensions  for  its  safety ;  and  from  the 
mustering  of  the  assailants  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  the 
outwork,  it  seemed  no  less  plain  that  it  had  been  selected  as  a 
vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to  Ivanhoe, 
and  added,  '  The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  archers, 
although  only  a  few  are  advanced  from  its  dark  shadow.' 

'Under  what  banner?'  asked  Ivanhoe. 

'Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  obsei*ve,'  answered 
Rebecca. 

'A  singular  novelty,'  muttered  Uie  knight,  'to  advance  to 
storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  or  banner  displayed ! 
Seest  thou  who  they  be  that  act  as  leaders  ?' 

'A  knight,  dad  in  sable  armour,  is  the  most  conspicuous,' 
said  the  Jewess;  'he  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel,  and 
seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all  around  him.' 

'  What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield  ? '  replied  Ivanhoe. 

'  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  padlock  painted 
blue  on  the  black  shield.'* 

'A  fetterlock  and  shackle-bolt  asure,'  said  Ivanhoe ;  '  I  know 
not  who  nkay  bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween  it  might  now  be 
mine  own.     Canst  thou  not  see  the  motto  ? ' 

'  Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,'  replied  Rebecca ; 
'  but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his  shield  it  shows  as  I 
tell  you.' 

'Seem  there  no  other  leaders T  exclaimed  the  anxious 
inquirer. 

'  None  of  mark  and  distinction  that  I  can  behold  from  this 
station,'  said  Rebecca;  'but  doubtless  the  other  side  of  the 
castle  is  also  assaUed.  They  appear  even  now  preparing  to 
advance — God  of  Zion  protect  us !  What  a  dreeuiful  sight ! 
Those  who  advance  first  bear  huge  shields  and  defences  made 
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of  plank ;  the  othen  f olloWy  bending  their  bows  as  they  oome 
on.  They  laiiie  their  bows  1  God  of  Moeee,  foigive  the  crea- 
turee  Thoa  hast  made ! '  • 

Her  description  was  here  suddenly  intermpted  by  the  signal 
for  asaaulty  which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  shrill  bugle,  and 
at  once  answered  by  a  flourish  of  the  Nonnan  trumpets  from 
the  battlements,  which,  mingled  with  the  deep  and  hollow 
dang  of  the  nakers  (a  species  of  kettle-drum),  retorted  in  notes 
of  ddGumoe  the  challenge  of  the  enemy.  The  shouts  of  bo^ 
parties  augmented  the  fearful  din,  the  assailants  crying^  <St. 
George  for  meny  England  1 '  and  the  Normans  answering  them 
wiiAi  hml  mw  ci  *  in  awmt  De  Bracy  I  Becm-ttouUl  Becm- 
$eaiUt  FrofU-de-JBcn^f  ii  la  r€$oou99et'  according  to  the  war- 
ones  of  their  difierent  commanders. 

It  was  not^  however,  by  clamour  that  the  contest  was  to  be 
decided,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  met  by 
an  equally  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  The 
archers,  trained  by  their  woodland  pastimes  to  the  most  efibotive 
use  of  the  long-bow,  shot,  to  use  tiie  appropriate  phrase  of  the 
time,  so  '  wholly  together,'  that  no  point  at  whidi  a  defender 
oould  show  the  least  part  of  his  person  escaped  their  doth- 
yaxd  shafts.  By  this  heavy  discharge^  which  ocmtinued  as  thidc 
and  sharp  as  haO,  while,  notwithstanding,  every  arrow  had 
its  individual  aim,  and  flew  by  scores  together  against  each 
embrasure  and  opening  in  the  parapets,  as  well  as  at  every 
window  where  a  defender  either  occasionally  had  post,  or  might 
be  suspected  to  be  stationed — ^by  this  sustained  discharge,  two 
<Mr  three  of  the  garrison  were  slam  and  several  others  wounded. 
But,  confident  in  their  annour  of  proof,  and  in  the  cover  which 
their  situation  afforded,  the  followers  of  Front^e-BoBuf  and  his 
allies  showed  an  obstinacy  in  defence  proportioned  to  the  fury 
of  the  attadc,  and  replied  with  the  disdiaige  of  their  large 
cross-bows,  as  well  as  with  their  long-bows,  slings,  and  other 
missile  weapons,  to  the  dose  and  oontinued  shower  of  arrows; 
and,  as  the  aasJEulants  were  necessarily  but  indifferently  pro- 
tected, did  considerably  more  damage  than  they  recdved  at 
their  hand.  The  whiming  of  shafts  and  of  missiles  on  both 
sides  was  only  interrupted  by  the  shouts  which  arose  when 
either  mde  inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

'And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden  monk,'  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe,  '  while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is 
played  out  by  the  huid  of  others  1  Look  from  the  window 
once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked 
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by  the  aiohera  beneath.    Look  out  cmce  more,  and  tell  me  if 
they  yet  advance  to  the  storm.' 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which 
she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca  again  took  post 
at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
from  beneath. 

*  What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  f  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 

<  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle 
mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  ^oot  them.' 

'That  cannot  endure,'  said  Ivanhoe;  'if  they  press  not 
right  on  to  cany  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the  archery 
may  avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look 
for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he 
bears  himself ;  for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be.' 

*  I  see  him  not»'  said  Rebeeca. 

'Foul  craven  1'  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  'does  he  blench  from 
the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  9 ' 

'  He  blenches  not  1 — he  blenchiM  not ! '  said  Rebecca,  '  I  see 
him  now ;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  dose  under  the  outer  barrier 
of  the  barbican.*  They  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades; 
they  hew  down  the  banieni  with  axes.  His  high  blaek  plume 
floats  abroad  over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of  the 
slain.  They  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — ^they  rush 
in — they  are  thrust  back  J  Front-de-BcBuf  heads  the  defenders ; 
I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng  again  to 
the  breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to 
man.  Qod  of  Jacob  I  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — ^the 
conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds  1 ' 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to 
endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

'Look  forth  again,  Rebecca^'  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  her  retiring ;  '  the  archery  must  in  some  degree  have 
ceased,  since  they  are  nowfighting  hand  to  hand.  Look  agun, 
there  is  now  lees  danger.' 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately  ex- 
claimed, 'Holy  prophets  of  the  law  I  Front^Le-Boeuf  and  the 
Black  Knight  fight  hand  to  hand  on  the  breach,  amid  the  roar 
of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  strife.  Heaven 
strike  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive ! ' 
She  then  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  '  He  is  down ! — 
he  is  down  1' 
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'Who  is  down!'  oried  Ivanhoe;  'for  our  dear  Lady's  sake, 
tell  me  which  has  fallen ) ' 

'The  Black  EnighV  answered  Rebecca^  faintly;  then  in- 
stantly again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — '  But  no — but  no ! 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed !  he  is  on  foot 
again,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his 
single  arm.  His  sword  is  broken — ^he  snatches  an  axe  from  a 
yeoman — he  presses  Front-de-BoBuf  with  blow  on  blow.  The 
giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the 
woodman — ^he  falls — he  falls ! ' 

'  Front-de-BoBuf  ? '  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

'  Front-de-Boeuf/  answered  the  Jewess.  '  His  men  rush  to 
the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar ;  their  united  force 
compels  the  champion  to  pause.  They  drag  Front<le-BQBuf 
witlun  the  walls.' 

'  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not  t '  said 
Ivanhoe. 

'They  have—they  have!'  exclaimed  Rebecca;  'and  they 
press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall;  some  plant 
ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon 
the  shoulders  of  each  other;  down  go  stones,  beams,  and 
trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the 
wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places  in  the 
assault.  Great  God  1  hast  Thou  given  men  Thine  own  image 
that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly  dehcei  by  the  hands  of  their 
brethren  1 ' 

'  Think  not  of  that,'  said  Ivanhoe ;  '  this  is  no  time  for  such 
thoughts.    Who  yield  9  who  push  their  way  f ' 

'  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,'  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering ; 
'the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles. 
The  besieged  have  the  better.' 

'St.  George  strike  for  us ! '  exclaimed  the  knight ;  'do  the 
false  yeomen  give  way! ' 

'Nol'  exclaimed  Rebecca,  'they  bear  themselves  right 
yeomanly.  The  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his 
huge  axe ;  the  thundering  blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear 
them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle.  Stones  and 
beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  champion  :  he  regards  them 
no  more  than  if  they  were  thistleHlown  or  feathers  1 ' 

'By  St.  John  of  Acre,'  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself  joy- 
fully on  his  couch,  'methought  there  was  but  one  man  in 
England  that  might  do  such  a  deed ! ' 

'  The  postern  gate  shakes/  continued  Rebecca — '  it  crashes — 
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it  ifl  splintered  by  his  blows — ^tbey  nuh  in — ^the  outwork  is 
won.  Oh  God  !  tiiej  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements 
— ^they  throw  them  into  the  moat.  O  man,  if  ye  be  indeed 
men,  spare  them  that  oan  resist  no  longer  ! ' 

"The  bridge— the  bridge  which  oonrnxunicates  with  the 
oastle — ^haye  they  won  that  pass  t '  exclaimed  iTanhoe. 

*  No,'  replied  Bebeoca ;  *  the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank 
on  which  tiiej  crossed ;  few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him 
into  the  castle — ^the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the 
fate  of  the  others.  Alas !  I  see  it  is  still  more  di£6icult  to  look 
upon  victory  than  upon  battle.' 

'  What  do  they  now,  maiden  f '  said  iTsnhoe ;  ^  look  forth  yet 
again — this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed.' 

'  It  is  over  for  the  time,'  answered  Rebecca ;  '  our  friends 
strengthen  themselves  within  the  outwork  which  they  have 
mastered,  and  it  affords  them  so  good  a  shelter  from  the  f oemen's 
shot  that  the  garrison  only  bestow  a  few  bolts  on  it  from 
interval  to  interval,  as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than  effectually  to 
injure  them.' 

'  Our  friends,'  said  Wilfred,  *  will  surely  not  abandon  an 
enterprise  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained.  O  no  1 
I  will  put  my  faith  in  the  good  knight  whose  axe  hath  rent 
heart-of-oak  and  bars  of  iron.  Singular,'  he  again  muttered  to 
himself,  '  if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a  deed  of  such  derring-do ! 
A  fetterlock,  and  a  shackle-bolt  on  a  field  sable — ^what  may 
that  mean)  Seest  thou  nought  else,  Rebecca,  by  which  the 
Black  Knight  may  be  distinguished  1 ' 

'Nothing,'  said  the  Jewess;  'all  about  him  is  black  as  the 
wing  of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that  can  mark  him 
furtiber;  but  having  once  seen  him  put  forth  his  strength  in 
battle,  methinks  I  could  know  him  again  among  a  thousand 
warriors.  He  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were  summoned  to 
a  banquet.  There  is  more  than  mere  strength — there  seems  as 
if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit  of  the  champion  were  given  to 
every  blow  which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies.  Qod  assoilzie 
him  of  the  sin  of  bloodshed !  It  is  fearful,  yet  magnificent,  to 
behold  how  the  arm  and  heart  of  one  man  can  triumph  over 
himdreds.' 

'Rebecca,'  said  Ivanhoe,  'thou  hast  painted  a  hero;  surely 
they  rest  but  to  refresh  their  force,  or  to  provide  the  means  of 
crossing  the  moat.  Under  such  a  leader  as  thou  hast  spoken 
this  knight  to  be,  there  are  no  craven  fears,  no  cold-blooded 
delays,  no  yielding  up  a  gallant  emprise,  since  the  difficulties 
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which  render  it  arduous  render  it  also  glorious.  I  swear  bj  the 
honour  of  my  house — I  vow  by  the  name  of  my  bright  hidy- 
love,  I  would  endure  ten  years'  captivity  to  fight  one  day  ifj 
that  good  knight's  side  in  such  a  quarrel  as  this ! ' 

*  Alas ! '  said  Rebecca,  leaving  her  station  at  the  window,  and 
approaching  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight^  *  this  impatient 
yearning  alter  action — this  struggling  with  and  repining  at 
your  present  weakness,  will  not  fail  to  injure  your  returning 
health^  How  couldst  thou  hope  to  inflict  wounds  on  others, 
ere  that  be  healed  which  thou  thyself  hast  received  t ' 

'  Bebecca,'  he  replied,  '  thou  knowest  not  how  impossible  it 
is  for  one  trained  to  actions  of  chivalzy  to  remain  passive  as  a 
priest,  or  a  woman,  when  they  are  acting  deeds  of  honour 
around  him.  The  love  of  battle  is  the  food  upon  which  we  live 
— ^the  dust  of  the  mSUc  is  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  1  We  live 
not — ^we  wish  not  to  live— longer  than  while  we  are  victorious 
and  renowned.  Such,  maiden,  are  the  laws  of  chivahy  to  which 
we  are  sworn,  and  to  which  we  offer  all  that  we  hold  dear.' 

'Alas!'  said  the  fur  Jewess,  'and  what  is  it^  valiant  knight^ 
save  an  offering  of  sacrifice  to  a  demon  of  vain  glory,  and  a 
passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  f  What  remains  to  you  as 
the  prise  of  cdl  the  blood  you  have  spilled,  of  all  the  travail 
and  pain  you  have  endured,  of  all  the  tears  which  your  deeds 
have  caused,  when  death  hath  broken  the  strong  man's  spear, 
and  overtaken  the  speed  of  his  war-horse  9 ' 

'What  remains?'  cried  Ivanhoe.  'Glory,  maiden — glory! 
which  gilds  our  sepulchre  and  embalms  our  name.' 

'Glory!'  continued  Rebecca ;  'alas!  is  the  rusted  mail  which 
hangs  as  a  hatchment  over  the  champion's  dim  and  mouldering 
t<»nb,  is  the  defaced  sculpture  of  the  inscription  which  the 
ignorant  monk  can  hardly  read  to  the  inquiring  pilgrim — are 
these  sufficient  rewards  for  the  sacrifice  of  every  kindly  affection, 
for  a  life  spent  miserably  that  ye  may  make  others  miserable  1 
Or  is  there  such  virtue  in  the  rude  rhymes  of  a  wandering 
bard,  that  domestic  love,  kindly  affection,  peace  and  happiness, 
are  so  wildly  bartered,  to  become  the  hero  of  those  ballads 
which  vagabond  minstrels  sing  to  drunken  churls  over  their 
evening  ale)' 

'  By  the  soul  of  Hereward ! '  replied  the  knight»  impatiently, 
'thou  speakest^  maiden,  of  thou  knowest  not  what.  Thou 
wouldst  quench  the  pure  light  of  chivalry,  which  alone  disr 
tinguishee  the  noble  from  the  base,  the  gentle  knight  from  the 
chvrl  and  the  savage ;  which  rates  our  l^e  far,  far  beneath  the 
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pitch  of  our  honour,  nuBes  us  victorious  over  pain,  toil,  and 
suffering,  and  teaches  us  to  fear  no  evil  but  disgrace.  Thou 
art  no  Christian,  Rebecca ;  and  to  thee  are  unknown  those  high 
feelings  which  swell  the  bosom  of  a  noble  maiden  when  her 
lover  hath  done  some  deed  of  emprise  which  sanctions  his  flame. 
Chivalry  1  Why,  maiden,  she  is  the  nurse  of  pure  and  high 
affection,  the  stay  of  the  oppressed,  the  redresser  of  grievances, 
the  curb  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant.  Nobility  were  but  an 
empty  name  without  her,  and  liberty  finds  the  best  protection 
in  her  lance  and  her  sword.'  ^ 

'I  am,  indeed,'  said  Rebecca,  'sprung  from  a  race  whose 
courage  was  distinguished  in  the  defence  of  their  own  land,  but 
who  warred  not»  even  while  yet  a  nation,  save  at  the  command 
of  the  Deity,  or  in  defending  their  country  from  oppression. 
The  sound  of  the  trumpet  wakes  Judah  no  longer,  and  her 
despised  children  are  now  but  the  unresisting  victims  of  hostile 
and  military  oppression.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  Sir  Knight : 
imtil  the  Qod  ol  Jacob  shall  raise  up  for  His  chosen  people  a 
second  Qideon,  or  a  new  Maccabeus,  it  ill  beseemeth  the  Jewish 
damsel  to  speak  of  battle  or  of  war.' 

The  high-minded  maiden  concluded  the  argument  in  a  tone 
of  sorrow,  which  deeply  expressed  her  sense  of  the  degradation 
of  her  people,  embittered  perhaps  by  the  idea  that  Ivanhoe 
considered  her  as  one  not  entitled  to  interfere  in  a  case  of 
honour,  and  incapable  of  entertaining  or  expressing  sentiments 
of  honour  and  geneiodty. 

'  How  little  he  knows  this  bosom,'  she  said,  *  to  imagine  that 
cowardice  or  meanness  of  soul  must  needs  be  its  guests, 
because  I  have  censured  the  fantastic  chivalry  of  the  Naasarenes ! 
Would  to  Heaven  that  the  shedding  of  mine  own  blood,  drop 
by  drop,  could  redeem  the  captivity  of  Judah !  Nay,  would  to 
God  it  could  avail  to  set  free  my  father,  and  this  his  benefactor, 
from  the  chains  of  the  oppressor !  The  proud  Christian  should 
then  see  whether  the  daughter  of  God's  chosen  people  dared  not 
to  die  as  bravely  as  the  vainest  Nazarene  maiden,  that  boasts 
her  descent  from  some  petty  chieftain  of  the  rude  and  frozen 
north!' 

She  then  looked  towards  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight. 

'  He  sleeps,'  she  said ;  *  nature  exhausted  by  sufferance  and 
the  waste  of  spirits,  his  wearied  frame  embraces  the  first  moment 
of  temporary  relaxation  to  sink  into  slumber.  Alas !  is  it  a 
crime  tiiat  I  should  look  upon  him,  when  it  may  be  for  the  last 
timet    When  yet  but  a  short  space,  and  those  fair  features 
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will  be  no  longer  anixnated  by  the  bold  and  buoyant  spirit 
which  forsakes  them  not  even  in  sleep !  When  the  nostril  shall 
be  distended,  the  mouth  agape,  the  eyes  fixed  and  bloodshot ; 
and  when  the  proud  and  noble  knight  may  be  trodden  on  by 
the  lowest  caitifr  of  this  accursed  caistle,  yet  stir  not  when  the 
heel  is  lifted  up  against  him !  And  my  fallier ! — oh,  my  father  1 
evil  is  it  with  his  daughter,  when  his  grey  hairs  are  not 
remembered  because  of  the  golden  locks  of  youth !  What  know 
I  but  that  these  evils  are  the  messengers  of  Jehovah's  wrath  to 
the  unnatural  child  who  thinks  of  a  stranger's  captivity  before 
a  parent's  f  who  forgets  the  desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  upon 
the  comeliness  of  a  Qentile  and  a  stranger  f  ButI  will  tear  this 
folly  from  my  heart,  though  every  fibre  bleed  as  I  rend  it 
away  I ' 

She  wrapped  herself  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat  down  at  a 
distance  from  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  with  her  back 
turned  towards  it^  fortifying,  or  endeavouring  to  fortify,  her 
mind  not  only  against  the  impending  evils  from  without,  but 
also  against  Uiose  treacheroos  feelings  which  assailed  her  from 
within. 


CHAPTEK  XXX 

Approach  the  ohamber,  look  irpon  his  bed, 

ms  is  the  passing  of  no  peaceful  ghost, 

Which,  as  the  hirk  arises  to  the  bkj, 

'Mid  morning's  sweetest  breeze  and  softest  dew, 

Is  wing'd  toneaven  1^  good  men's  sighs  and  tears  t 

Ansfllm  parts  otherwise. 

Old  Play. 

DuBiKG  the  interval  of  quiet  which  followed  the  first  Buoceas 
of  the  besiegers,  while  the  one  party  was  preparing  to  pursue 
their  advantage  and  the  other  to  strengthen  their  means  of 
defence,  the  Templar  and  De  Bracj  held  brief  counsel  together 
in  the  hall  of  the  castle. 

*  Where  is  Front-de-Boeuf  ? '  said  the  latter,  who  had  superin- 
tended the  defence  of  the  fortress  on  the  other  side ;  *  men  say 
he  hath  been  slain.' 

*  He  lives,'  said  the  Templar,  coolly — *  lives  as  yet ;  but  had 
he  worn  the  bull's  head  of  which  he  bears  the  name,  and  ten 
plates  of  iron  to  fence  it  withal,  he  must  have  gone  down 
before  yonder  fatal  axe.  Yet  a  few  hours,  and  Front-de-Bceuf 
is  with  his  fathers — a  powerful  limb  lopped  oflf  Prince  John's 
enterprise.' 

'And  a  brave  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,'  said  De 
Bracy ;  '  this  comes  of  reviling  saints  and  angels,  and  ordering 
images  of  holy  things  and  holy  men  to  be  flung  down  on  the 
heads  of  these  rascaille  yeomen.' 

*  Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool,'  said  the  Templar ;  *  thy  supersti- 
tion is  upon  a  level  with  Front -de-Boeufs  want  of  faith; 
neither  of  you  can  render  a  reason  for  your  belief  or  unbelief.' 

*  Benedidtey  Sir  Templar,'  replied  De  Bracy,  *  I  pray  you  to 
keep  better  nde  with  your  tongue  when  I  am  the  theme  of  it. 
By  the  Mother  of  Heaven,  I  am  a  better  Christian  man  than 
thou  and  thy  fellowship;  for  the  bruit  goeth  shrewdly  out,  that 
the  most  holy  order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion  nurseth  not  a  few 
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beretdoB  wiihm  its  bosom,  and  that  Sur  Brtan  de  Bois-Guilbert 
is  of  liie  number/ 

'  Gare  not  thoa  for  such  reports,'  said  the  Templar ;  '  but 
let  us  think  of  making  good  the  oasUe.  How  fought  these 
villain  yeomen  on  thy  sideT 

'Like  fiends  incarnate,'  said  De  Bracy.  "They  swarmed 
dose  up  to  the  walls,  headed,  as  I  think,  by  the  knaye  who 
won  the  prize  at  the  archery,  for  I  knew  his  horn  and  baldric. 
And  this  is  old  Fitasurse's  boasted  policy,  encouraging  these 
malapert  knaves  to  rebel  against  us  1  Had  I  not  been  armed 
in  proof,  the  villain  had  marked  me  down  seven  times  with 
as  little  remorse  as  if  I  had  been  a  buck  in  season.  He  told 
every  rivet  on  my  armour  with  a  cloth-yard  shaft,  that  rapped 
against  my  ribs  with  as  little  compunction  as  if  my  bones  had 
been  of  iron.  But  that  I  wore  a  shirt  of  Spanish  mail  under 
my  plate-coat,  I  had  been  feurly  sped.' 

'But  you  maintained  your  post)'  said  the  Templar.  'We 
lost  the  outwork  on  our  part.' 

'That  is  a  shrewd  loss,'  said  De  Bracy;  'the  knaves  will 
find  cover  there  to  assault  the  castle  more  closely,  and  may, 
if  not  well  watched,  gain  some  unguarded  comer  ot  a  tower, 
or  some  forgotten  window,  and  so  break  in  upon  us.  Our 
numbers  are  too  few  for  the  defence  of  every  point,  and  the 
men  complain  that  they  can  nowhere  show  themselves,  but  they 
are  the  mark  for  as  many  arrows  as  a  parish-butt  on  a  holyday 
even.  Front-de-Bceuf  is  dying  too,  so  we  shall  receive  no  more 
aid  from  his  bull's  head  and  to-utal  strength.  How  think  you. 
Sir  Brian,  were  we  not  better  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
compound  with  the  rogues  by  delivering  up  our  prisoners  f ' 

'  How ! '  exclaimed  the  Templar ;  '  deliver  up  our  prisoners, 
and  stand  an  object  alike  of  ridicule  and  execration,  as  the 
doughty  warriors  who  dared  by  a  night^ttadk  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  persons  of  a  party  of  defenceless  travellers,  yet 
could  not  make  good  a  strong  castle  against  a  vagabond  troop 
of  outlaws,  led  by  swineherds,  jesters,  and  the  very  refuse  of 
mankind t  Shame  on  thy  counsel,  Maurice  de  Bracy!  The 
ruins  of  this  easUe  shall  bury  both  my  body  and  my  shame,  ere 
I  consent  to  such  base  and  dishonourable  composition.' 

'  Let  us  to  the  walls,  then,'  said  De  Bracy,  carelessly ;  '  that 
man  never  breathed,  be  he  Turk  or  Templar,  who  held  life  at 
lighter  rate  than  I  do.  But  I  trust  there  is  no  dishonour  in 
wishing  I  had  here  some  two  scores  of  my  gallant  troop  of  Free 
Companions  t    Oh,  my  brave  lances !  if  ye  knew  but  how  hard 
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your  capt4un  were  this  day  bested,  how  aoon  should  I  see  my 
banner  at  the  head  of  your  clump  of  spears  !  And  how  short 
while  would  these  rabble  TiUains  stand  to  endure  your  en- 
counter ! ' 

*  Wish  for  whom  thou  wilt,*  said  the  Templar,  ^  but  let  us 
make  what  defence  we  can  with  the  soldiers  who  remain.  They 
are  chiefly  Frontrde-Boeuf  s  followers,  hated  by  the  English  for 
a  thousand  acts  of  insolence  and  oppression.' 

'  The  better,'  said  De  Bracy ;  '  the  rugged  slaves  will  defend 
themselyes  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  ere  they  encounter 
the  revenge  of  the  peasants  without.  Let  us  up  and  be  doing, 
then,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ;  and,  live  or  die,  thou  shalt  see 
Maurice  de  Bracy  bear  himself  this  day  as  a  gentleman  of 
blood  and  lineage.' 

'To  the  walls  I'  answered  the  Templar;  and  they  both 
ascended  the  battlements  to  do  all  that  ^ill  could  dictate,  and 
manhood  accomplish,  in  defence  of  the  place.  They  readily 
agreed  that  the  point  of  greatest  danger  was  that  opposite  to 
the  outwork  of  which  the  assailants  had  possessed  themselves. 
The  castle,  indeed,  was  divided  from  that  barbican  by  the 
moat,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  besiegers  could  assail  the 
postern  door,  with  which  the  outwork  corresponded,  without 
surmounting  that  obstacle ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  both  of  the 
Templar  and  De  Bracy  that  the  besiegers,  if  governed  by  the 
same  policy  their  leader  had  already  displayed,  would  en- 
deavour, by  a  formidable  assault,  to  draw  the  chief  part  of  the 
defenders'  observation  to  this  point»  and  take  measures  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  negligence  which  might  take  place  in 
the  defence  elsewhere.  To  guard  against  such  an  evil,  their 
numbers  only  pennitted  the  knights  to  place  sentinels  from 
space  to  space  along  the  walls  in  communication  with  each  other, 
who  might  give  Uie  alarm  whenever  danger  was  threatened. 
Meanwhile,  they  agreed  that  De  Bracy  should  command  the 
defence  at  the  postern,  and  the  Templar  should  keep  with  him 
a  score  of  men  or  thereabouts  as  a  body  of  reserve,  ready  to 
hasten  to  any  other  point  which  might  be  suddenly  threatened. 
The  loss  of  the  barbican  had  also  this  unfortunate  effect,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  height  of  the  castle  walls,  tho 
besieged  could  not  see  from  them,  with  the  same  precision  as 
before,  the  operations  of  the  enemy ;  for  some  straggling  under- 
wood approached  so  near  the  sallyport  of  the  outwork  that  the 
assailants  might  introduce  into  it  whatever  force  they  thought 
proper,  not  only  under  cover,  but  even  without  the  knowledge 
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of  the  defenders.  Utterly  uneertain,  therefore,  upon  what  point 
the  Btoim  was  to  bursty  De  Bracy  and  his  companion  were 
under  the  neceasity  of  providing  against  every  poodble  con- 
tingencyy  and  their  followers,  however  braye,  experienced  the 
anxious  dejection  of  mind  incident  to  men  inclosed  by  enemies, 
who  possessed  the  power  of  choosing  their  time  and  mode  of 
attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  lord  of  the  beleaguered  and  endangered 
castle  lay  upon  a  bed  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  agony.  He 
had  not  Uie  usual  resource  of  bigots  in  that  superstitious  period, 
most  of  whom  were  wont  to  atone  for  the  crimes  they  were 
guilty  of  by  liberality  to  the  church,  stupifying  by  this  means 
their  terrors  by  the  idea  of  atonement  and  forgiveness;  and 
although  the  refuge  which  success  thus  purchased  was  no  more 
like  to  the  peace  (^  mind  which  follows  on  sincere  repentance 
than  the  turbid  stupefaction  procured  by  opium  resembles 
healthy  and  natural  slumbers,  it  was  still  a  state  of  mind  pre- 
ferable to  the  agonies  of  awakened  remorse.  But  among  the 
vices  of  Front-de-BcBuf,  a  haid  and  griping  man,  avarice  was 
predominant ;  and  he  preferred  setting  church  and  churchmen 
at  defiance  to  purchasing  from  them  pardon  and  absolution  at 
the  price  of  treasure  and  of  manors.  Nor  did  the  Templar,  an 
infidel  of  another  stamp,  justly  characterise  his  associate  when 
he  said  Front-de-Bceuf  could  assign  no  cause  for  his  unbelief  and 
contempt  for  the  established  faith ;  for  the  baron  would  have 
alleged  that  the  chiuxih  sold  her  wares  too  dear,  that  the 
spiritual  freedom  which  she  put  up  to  sale  was  only  to  be  bought, 
like  that  of  the  chief  captain  of  Jerusalem,  *  with  a  great  sum,' 
and  Frontrde-Boouf  preferred  denying  the  virtue  of  the  medicine 
to  paying  the  expense  of  the  physician. 

But  tiie  moment  had  now  arrived  when  earth  and  all  his 
treasures  were  gliding  from  before  his  eyes,  and  when  the  savage 
baron's  hearty  though  hard  as  a  nether  millstone,  became  appalled 
as  he  gazed  forward  into  the  waste  darkness  of  futurity.  The 
fever  of  his  body  aided  the  impatience  and  agony  of  his  mind, 
and  his  death-bed  exhibited  a  mixture  of  the  newly-awakened 
feelings  of  horror  combating  with  the  fixed  and  inveterate 
obstinacy  of  his  disposition — a  fearful  state  of  mind,  only  to 
be  equalled  in  those  tremendous  regions  where  there  are  com- 
plaints without  hope,  remorse  without  repentance,  a  dreadful 
sense  of  present  agony,  and  a  presentiment  that  it  cannot  cease 
or  be  diminished ! 
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'  Where  be  these  dog-priestB  now,'  growled  the  baron,  'who 
set  such  price  on  their  ghostly  mummery  t — ^where  be  all  those 
unshod  Carmelites,  for  whom  old  Front-de-BcBuf  founded  the 
oonyent  of  St.  Anne,  robbing  his  heir  of  many  a  fair  rood  of 
meadow,  and  many  a  fat  field  and  close — ^whero  be  the  greedy 
hounds  nowf  Swilling,  I  warrant  me,  at  the  ale,  or  jSaying 
their  juggling  tricks  at  the  bedside  of  some  miseriy  churL  Me, 
the  heir  of  their  founder — ^me,  whom  their  foundation  binds  them 
to  pray  for — ^me — ^ungrateful  villains  as  they  are  \ — ^they  suffer 
to  die  like  the  houseless  dog  on  yonder  common,  unshriyen  and 
unhouseled !  Tell  the  Templar  to  come  hither ;  he  is  a  priest, 
and  may  do  something.  But  no !  as  well  confess  myself  to  the 
devil  as  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^  who  recks  neither  of  Heaven 
nor  of  Hell.  I  have  heard  old  men  talk  of  prayer — ^prayer  by 
their  own  voice — such  need  not  to  court  or  to  bribe  the  false 
priest.     But  I — I  dare  not  I ' 

*  Lives  Reginald  Frontde-Bceuf,'  said  a  broken  and  shrill 
voice  close  by  his  bedside,  '  to  say  thero  is  that  which  he  dares 
nott' 

The  evil  conscience  and  the  shaken  nerves  of  Front^e-Boeuf 
heard,  in  this  strange  interruption  to  his  soliloquy,  the  voice  of 
one  ol  those  demons  who,  as  the  superstition  of  the  times 
believed,  beset  the  beds  of  dying  men,  to  distract  their  thoughts, 
and  turn  them  from  the  meditations  which  concerned  their 
eternal  welfaro.  He  shuddered  and  drew  himself  together; 
but,  instantly  summoning  up  his  wonted  resolution,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Who  is  there  1  what  art  thou,  that  darest  to  echo  my 
words  in  a  tone  like  that  of  the  night-raven  f  Come  before  my 
couch  that  I  may  see  thee.' 

*  I  am  thine  evil  angel,  Reginald  Fronlrde-Boeuf,'  roplied  the 
voice. 

'  Let  me  behold  thee  then  in  thy  bodily  shape,  if  thou  be'st 
indeed  a  fiend,'  roplied  the  dying  knight;  Hhink  not  that  I 
will  blench  from  thee.  By  the  eternal  dungeon,  could  I  but 
grapple  with  these  horrors  that  hover  round  me  as  I  have  done 
wilji  mortal  dangers.  Heaven  or  Hell  should  never  say  that  I 
shrunk  from  the  conflict ! ' 

*  Think  on  thy  sins,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,'  said  the 
almost  unearthly  voice — 'on  robellion,  on  rapine,  on  murder! 
Who  stirred  up  the  licentious  John  to  war  against  his  groy- 
headed  father — against  his  generous  brother)' 

*  Be  thou  fiend,  priest,  or  devil,'  replied  Front<le-B(Buf, '  thou 
liest  in  thy  throat !    Not  I  stirred  John  to  robellion — ^not  I 
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alone;  thare  were  fifty  knights  and  baxons,  the  flower  of  the 
midland  oounties,  better  men  never  laid  lanoe  in  rest.  And 
must  I  answer  for  the  f aidt  done  by  fifty  t  False  fiend,  I  defy 
thee  1  Depart^  and  haunt  my  oouch  no  more.  Let  me  die  in 
peace  if  thou  be  mortal ;  if  tiiou  be  a  demcMi,  thy  time  is  not 
yet  come.' 

'In  peace  thou  shalt  not  die,'  repeated  the  voice;  'even  in 
death  shalt  thou  think  on  thy  muiderB-~on  the  groans  which 
this  castle  has  echoed — on  the  blood  that  is  engrained  in  its 
floonl' 

'  Thou  canst  not  shake  me  by  thy  petty  malice,'  answered 
Front<le-BQBuf,  with  a  ghastly  and  constrained  laugh.  'The 
infidel  Jew — it  was  merit  with  Heaven  to  deal  with  him  as  I 
did,  else  wherefore  are  men  canonised  who  dip  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  Saiacenst  The  Saxon  porkers  whom  I  have  slain 
— ^they  were  the  foes  of  my  country,  and  of  my  lineage,  and  of 
my  liege  lord.  Ho !  ho !  thou  seest  there  is  no  crevice  in  my 
coat  of  plate.    Art  thou  fledf  art  thou  silenced!' 

'No,  foul  parricide  1'  replied  the  voice;  'think  of  thy 
father! — ^think  of  his  death! — ^think  of  IAb  banquet-room 
flooded  with  his  gore,  and  that  poured  forth  by  the  hand  of  a 
son!' 

'Hal'  answered  the  Baron,  after  a  long  pause,  'an  thou 
knowest  that,  thou  art  indeed  the  Author  of  Evil,  and  as 
omniscient  as  the  monks  call  thee!  That  secret  I  deemed 
locked  in  my  own  breast^  and  in  that  of  one  besides — ^the 
temptress,  the  partaker  of  my  guilt.  Go,  leave  me,  fiend !  and 
seek  the  Saxon  witch  Ulrica,  who  alone  could  tell  thee  what 
she  and  I  alone  witnessed.  Go^  I  say,  to  her,  who  washed  the 
wounds,  and  straighted  the  corpse,  and  gave  to  the  slain  man 
the  outward  show  of  one  parted  in  time  and  in  the  course  of 
nature.  Go  to  her ;  she  was  my  temptress,  the  foul  provoker, 
the  more  foul  rewarder,  of  the  deed ;  let  her,  as  well  as  I,  taste 
of  the  tortures  which  anticipate  Hell ! ' 

'  She  already  tastes  them,'  said  Ulrica,  stepping  before  the 
couch  of  Frontde-Boeuf ;  '  she  hath  long  drunken  of  this  cup, 
and  its  bitterness  is  now  sweetened  to  see  that  thou  dost  partake 
it.  Grind  not  thy  teeth,  Front-de-Boauf — ^roU  not  thine  eyes — 
clench  not  thy  lumd,  nor  shake  it  at  me  with  that  gesture  of 
menace !  The  hand  which,  like  that  of  thy  renowned  ancestor 
who  gained  thy  name,  could  have  broken  with  one  stroke  the 
skull  of  a  mountain-bull,  is  now  unnerved  and  powerless  as 
mine  own  1 ' 
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'  Vile,  muideiouB  hag ! '  relied  Front-de-Boouf — ^  detestable 
screech-owl !  it  is  then  thou  who  art  come  to  exxQt  over  the 
ruins  thou  hast  assisted  to  lay  low  t ' 

'Ay,  Reginald  Ftont-de-Boduf,'  answered  she,  'it  is  Ulrica  I 
— ^it  is  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  Toiquil  Wolfganger ! — ^it 
is  the  sister  of  his  slaughtered  sons !  it  is  she  who  demands  of 
thee,  and  of  thy  father's  house,  father  and  kindred,  name  and 
fame — all  that  she  has  lost  by  the  name  of  Front<le-BoDuf ! 
Think  of  my  wrongs,  Front-de-Bceuf,  and  answer  me  if  I  speak 
not  truth.  Thou  hast  been  my  evil  angel,  and  I  will  be  thine : 
I  will  dog  thee  till  the  yeiy  instant  of  dissolution  1 ' 

*  Detestable  fury  I '  exclaimed  Front-de-Bosuf ,  '  that  moment 
shalt  thou  never  witness.  Ho  !  Giles,  Clement,  and  Eustace  I 
St.  Maur  and  Stephen  1  seize  this  damned  witch,  and  hurl  her 
from  the  battlements  headlong;  she  has  betrayed  us  to  the 
Saxon !  Ho !  St.  Maur !  Clement !  false-hearted  knaves,  where 
tarry  yet' 

'Call  on  them  again,  valiant  baron,'  said  the  hag,  with  a 
smile  of  grisly  mockeiy;  'summon^ thy  vassals  around  thee, 
doom  them  that  loiter  to  the  scouf^  and  the  dimgeon.  But 
know,  mighty  chief,'  she  continued,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone,  '  thou  shalt  have  neither  answer,  nor  aid,  nor  obedience 
at  their  hands.  Listen  to  these  horrid  sounds,'  for  the  din  of 
the  recommenced  assault  and  defence  now  rung  fearfully  loud 
from  the  battlements  of  the  castle;  'in  that  warKny  is  the 
downfall  of  thy  house.  The  blood-cemented  fabric  of  Front-de- 
BoBuf  s  power  totters  to  the  f oimdation,  and  before  the  foes  he 
most  despised!  The  Saxon,  Beginald l-^the  scorned  Saxon 
assails  thy  walls !  Why  liest  thou  here,  like  a  worn-out  hind, 
when  the  Saxon  storms  thy  place  of  strength  % ' 

'  Gods  and  fiends  ! '  exclaimed  the  wounded  knight.  '  O,  for 
one  moment's  strength,  to  drag  myself  to  the  mSl^  and  pcoish 
as  becomes  my  name  1 ' 

'  Think  not  of  it,  valiant  warrior ! '  replied  she ;  '  thou  shalt 
die  no  soldier's  death,  but  perish  like  the  fox  in  his  den,  when 
the  peasants  have  set  fire  to  the  cover  around  it.' 

'  Hateful  hag !  thou  liest ! '  exclaimed  Fronlrde-BoDuf ;  '  my 
followers  bear  ti^em  bravely — ^my  walls  are  strong  and  Idgh — 
my  comrades  in  arms  fear  not  a  whole  host  of  Saxons,  were 
they  headed  by  Hengist  and  Horsa !  The  war-cry  of  the 
Templar  and  of  the  Free  Companions  rises  high  over  the 
conflict !  And  by  mine  honour,  when  we  kindle  the  biasing 
beacon  for  joy  of  our  defence,  it  shall  consume  thee,  body  and 
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bones;  and  I  shall  liye  to  hear  thou  art  gome  from  earthly  fires 
to  those  of  that  Hell  whioh  never  sent  forth  an  incarnate  fiend 
more  utterly  diabolical ! ' 

'  Hold  thy  belief/  replied  nirica>  *  till  the  piaoof  reach  thee. 
But  no  1 '  she  said,  interrupting  herself,  '  thou  shalt  know  even 
now  the  doom  which  all  thy  power,  strength,  and  courage  is 
unable  to  avoid,  though  it  is  prepared  for  thee  by  this  feeble 
hand.  Markest  thou  the  smouldering  and  sufibcating  vapour 
which  already  eddies  in  sable  folds  through  the  chamber  f 
Didst  thou  thmk  it  was  but  the  darkening  of  thy  bursting 
eyes,  the  difficulty  of  thy  cumbered  breatlmigl  No!  Frontr 
de-BcDuf,  there  is  another  cause.  Bememberest  thou  the  maga- 
Eine  of  fuel  that  is  stored  beneath  these  apartments  ? ' 

*  Woman  ! '  he  exclaimed  with  fuzy,  *  thou  hast  not  set  fire 
to  it  f    By  Heaven,  thou  hast^  and  the  castle  is  in  fiames  1 ' 

'They  are  fast  rising  at  least»'  said  Ulrica,  with  frightful 
composure ;  '  and  a  signal  shall  soon  wave  to  warn  the  besiegers 
to  press  hard  upon  those  who  would  extinguish  them.  Fare- 
well, Front-de-BcBuf !  M^iiista,  Skogi^  and  Zemebock, 
gods  of  the  ancient  Saxon^-^llends,  as  the  priests  now  call 
them — supply  the  place  of  comforters  at  your  dying  bed,  which 
Ulrica  now  relinqmahes  1  But  know,  if  it  will  give  thee  com- 
fort to  know  ity  that  Ulrica  is  bound  to  the  same  dark  coast 
with  thyself,  the  companion  of  thy  punishment  as  the  com- 
panion of  thy  guilt.  And  now,  parricide,  farewell  for  ever! 
May  each  stone  of  this  vaulted  roof  find  a  tongue  to  echo  that 
title  into  thine  ear ! ' 

So  saying,  she  left  the  apartment ;  and  Front-de-Boeuf  could 
hear  the  crash  of  the  ponderous  key  as  she  locked  and  double- 
locked  the  door  behind  her,  thus  cutting  off  the  most  slender 
chance  of  escape.  In  the  extremity  of  agony,  he  shouted  upon 
his  servants  and  allies — *  Stephen  and  St.  Maur !  Cl^nent  and 
Giles!  I  bum  here  unaided  1  To  the  rescue — to  the  rescue, 
brave  Bois<}uilbert>  valiant  De  Bracyl  It  is  Front-de-Bcsuf 
who  caUs !  It  is  your  master,  ye  traitor  squires  1  Tour  ally — 
your  brother  in  arms,  ye  perjured  and  Pithless  kn^hts  1  All 
the  curses  due  to  traitors  upon  your  recreant  heads,  do  you 
abandon  me  to  perish  thus  miserably !  They  hear  me  not — 
they  cannot  hear  me — my  voice  is  lost  in  tne  din  of  battle. 
The  smoke  rolls  thicker  and  thicker,  the  fire  has  caught  upon 
the  floor  below.  0,  for  one  draught  of  the  air  of  heaven,  were 
it  to  be  purchased  by  instant  annihilation ! '  And  in  the  mad 
frenzy  of  despair,  the  wretch  now  shouted  with  the  shouts  of 
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^  ih6  fighten,  now  mattered  oaraes  on  himself ,  on  mankind,  and 

W  on  Heaven  iteelf.     'The  red  fire  flashes  through  the  thick 

smokel '.^e  exclaimed ;  'the  demon  marches  against  me  mider 

the  banner  of  his  own  element.    Foul  spirit^  ayoid !  I  go  not 

with  thee  without  my  comrades — all,  all  are  thine  that  garrison 

these  walls.     Thinkest  thou  Front<ie-BoBuf  will  be  singled  out 

to  go  alone  f   No ;  the  infidel  Templar,  the  licentious  De  Braoj, 

^  Ulrica,   the  foul  murdering  strumpet,  the  men  who  aided 

/  my  enterprises,  the  dog  Siaons  and  accursed  Jews  who  are 

/  my  prisoners — «11,  all  f£all  attend  me — a  goodly  fellowship  as 

ever  took  the  downward  load.    Ha,  ha,  ha  1 '  and  he  laughed  in 
^  his  frenzy  till  the  vaulted  roof  rang  again.     'Who  laughed 

there  t'  exclaimed  Frqnt-de-Boeuf,  in  idtered  mood,  for  the 

**  noise  of  the  conflict  did  not  prevent  the  echoes  of  his  own  mad 

laughter  from  returning  upon  his  oA^    'who  laughed  there  1 

%  Ulrica,  was  it  thout    Speak,  witch,  and  I  forgive  thee;  for 

'  only  thou  or  the  Fiend  of  Hell  himself  could  have  laughed  at 

such  a  moment    Avaunt — avaunt ! ' 

But  it  were  impious  to  trace  any  farther  the  picture  of  the 
blasphemer  and  parricide's  death-bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  onoe  more, 

Or  close  the  wall  np  with  onr  English  dead. 

.    .     .    And  yon,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  m  England,  show  na  here 

The  mettle  of  yopr  pastore — let  us  swear 

That  yon  are  worth  yoor  breeding. 

KingHewry  V. 

CiDBic,  although  not  greatly  confident  in  Uliioa's  menage, 
omitted  not  to  oonmmnioate  her  prcunise  to  the  Black  Knight 
and  Locksley.  They  were  well  pleased  to  find  they  had  a 
friend  within  the  {daoe,  who  mighty  in  the  moment  of  need,  be 
able  to  facilitate  their  entrance,  and  readily  agreed  with  the 
Saxon  that  a  storm,  under  whatever  disadvantages,  ought  to 
be  attempted,  as  the  only  means  of  liberating  the  prisoners 
now  in  the  hfmds  of  the  cruel  Frontde-Boeuf . 

'  The  royal  blood  of  Alfred  is  endangered,'  said  Oedrio. 

'The  honour  of  a  noble  lady  is  in  peril,'  said  the  Black 
Knight 

<  And,  by  the  St.  Christoplier  at  my  baldric,'  said  the  good 
yeoman,  'were  there  no  other  cause  than  the  safety  of  that 
poor  faithful  knave,  Wamba,  I  would  jeopard  a  joint  ere  a  hair 
of  his  head  were  hurt.' 

'And  so  would  I," said  the  Friar;  ' what»  sirs!  I  trust  well 
that  a  fool — I  mean,  d'ye  see  me,  sirs,  a  fool  that  is  free  of  his 
guild  and  master  of  his  cxaft,  and  can  give  as  much  relish  and 
flavour  to  a  cup  of  wine  as  ever  a  flitdi  of  bacon  can — I  say, 
brethren,  such  a  fool  shall  never  want  a  wise  derk  to  pray  for 
or  fight  for  him  at  a  strait>  while  I  can  say  a  mass  or  flouzish  a 
partizan.' 

And  with  that  he  made  his  heavy  halberd  to  play  around 
his  head  as  a  shepherd  boy  flourishes  his  light  crook. 

'True,  holy  derk,'  said  the  Black  Knight^'true  as  if  St. 
Dunstan  himself  had  said  it.    And  now,  good  Locksley,  were 
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it  not  well  that  noble  Cedrio  should  aflsiune  the  direotion  of 
this  assault  f ' 

'Not  a  jot  I,'  returned  Cedric;  'I  have  never  been  wont  to 
study  either  how  to  take  or  how  to  hold  out  those  abodes  of 
tyrannic  power  which  the  Normans  have  erected  in  this  groan- 
ing land.  I  will  fight  among  the  foremost;  but  my  honest 
neighbours  well  know  I  am  not  a  trained  soldier  in  the  discip- 
line of  warn  or  the  attack  of  strongholds.' 

'  Since  it  stands  thus  with  noble  Cedric»'  said  Liocksley, '  I  am 
most  willing  to  take  on  me  the  direction  of  the  archery ;  and  ye 
shaU  hang  me  up  on  my  own  trysting-tree  an  the  ddPenders  be 
permitted  to  show  themselves  over  the  walls  without  being 
stuck  with  as  many  shafts  as  there  are  doves  in  a  gammon  of 
bacon  at  Christmas.' 

*  Well  said,  stout  yeoman,'  answered  the  Black  Knight ;  '  and 
if  I  be  thought  worthy  to  have  a  charge  in  these  matters,  and 
can  find  among  these  brave  men  as  many  as  are  willing  to  follow 
a  true  English  knight,  for  so  I  may  surely  call  myself,  I  am 
ready,  with  such  skill  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  to  lead 
them  to  the  attack  of  these  walls.' 

The  parts  being  thus  distributed  to  the  leaders,  they  com- 
menced the  first  assault,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  heard 
the  issue. 

When  the  barbican  was  carried,  the  Sable  Knight  sent 
notice  of  the  happy  event  to  Locksley,  requesting  him  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  stffii  a  strict  observation  on  the  castle  as 
might  prevent  the  defenders  fnxn  combining  their  force  for  a 
sudden  sally,  and  recovering  the  outwork  which  they  had  lost. 
This  this  knight  was  chiefly  desirous  of  avoiding^  conscious  that 
the  men  whom  Jie  led,  being  hasty  and  untrained  volunteers, 
imperfectly  aimed  and  imacoustomed  to  discipline,  must,  upon 
any  sudden  attack,  fight  at  great  disadvantage  with  the  veteran 
sbldiers  of  the  Norman  knights,  who  were  well  provided  witli 
arms  both  defensive  and  ofiensive ;  and  who^  to  match  the  zeal 
and  high  spirit  of  the  besiegers,  had  all  the  confidence  which 
arises  from  perfect  discipline  and  the  habitual  use  of  weapons. 

The  knight  employed  the  interval  in  causing  to  be  con- 
structed a  sort  of  floating  bridge,  or  long  raft,  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  cross  the  moat  in  despite  of  the  resiBtance 
of  the  enemy.  This  was  a  work  of  some  time,  which  the 
leaders  the  less  regretted,  as  it  gave  Ulrica  leisure  to  execute 
her  plan  of  diversion  in  their  favour,  whatever  that  might  be. 

When  the  raft  was  oompletod,  the  Black  Knight  addressed 
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the  besiegers :  'It  aTails  not  waiting  here  longer,  my  friends; 
the  sun  is  descending  to  the  west^  and  I  have  that  upon  my 
hands  which  will  not  permit  me  to  tany  with  you  another 
day.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  marvel  if  the  horsemen  come  not 
upon  us  from  York,  unless  we  speedily  accomplish  our  purpose. 
Wherefore,  one  of  ye  go  to  Locksley,  and  bid  him  commence  a 
discharge  of  arrows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  castle,  and  move 
forward  as  if  about  to  assault  it ;  and  you,  true  English  hearts, 
stand  by  me,  and  be  ready  to  thrust  the  raft  endlong  over  the 
moat  whenever  the  postern  on  our  side  is  thrown  open.  Follow 
me  boldly  across,  and  aid  me  to  burst  yon  sallyport  in  the 
main  wall  of  the  castle.  As  many  of  you  as  like  not  this  ser- 
vice, or  are  but  ill  armed  to  meet  it,  do  you  man  the  top  of 
the  outwork,  draw  your  bowstrings  to  your  ears,  and  mind  you 
quell  with  your  shot  whatever  shall  appear  to  man  the  rampart. 
Noble  Cedric,  wilt  thou  take  the  direction  of  those  which 
remain?' 

'Not  so,  by  the  soul  of  Hereward  1 '  said  the  Saxon ;  *  lead  I 
cannot;  but  may  posterity  curse  me  in  my  grave,  if  I  follow 
not  with  the  foremost  wherever  thou  shalt  point  the  way.  The 
quarrel  is  mine,  and  well  it  becomes  me  to  be  in  the  van  of  the 
battle.' 

'  Yet,  bethink  thee,  noble  Saxon,'  said  the  knight,  *  thou  hast 
neither  hauberk,  nor  corslet,  nor  aught  but  that  l^ht  helmet, 
target,  and  sword.' 

'  The  better ! '  answered  Cedric ;  '  I  dKall  be  the  lighter  to 
climb  these  walls.  And — ^forgive  die  boast,  Sir  Knight — thou 
shalt  this  day  see  the  naked  breast  of  a  Saxon  as  boldly  pre- 
sented to  the  battle  as  ever  ye  beheld  the  steel  corslet  of  a 
Norman.'  . 

'In  the  name  of  God,  then,'  said  the  knight,  'fling  op^  the 
door,  and  launch  the  floating  bridge.'  ,' 

The  portal,  which  led  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  barbioan  to 
the  moat,  and  which  corresponded  with  a  sallyport  in  the  main 
wall  of  the  castle,  was  now  suddenly  opened ;  the  temporary 
bridge  was  then  thrust  forward,  and  soon  flashed  in  the  waters, 
extending  its  length  between  the  castle  and  outwork,  and  form- 
ing a  slippery  and  precarious  passage  for  two  men  abreast  to 
cross  the  moat.  Well  aware  of  the  importance  of  taking  the 
foe  by  surprise,  the  Black  Knight,  closely  followed  by  Cedric, 
threw  himself  upon  the  bridge,  and  reached  the  opposite  side. 
Here  he  began  to  thunder  with  his  axe  upon  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  protected  in  part  from  the  shot  and  stones  cast  by  the 
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defenders  by  the  rains  of  the  former  drawbridge,  which  the 
Templar  had  donolished  in  his  retreat  from  the  barbican, 
leading  the  comiterpoiae  still  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pcxtal.  The  followers  of  the  knight  had  no  sudi  shelter;  two 
were  instantly  shot  with  croes-bow  bolts,  and  two  more  fell 
into  the  moat;  the  others  retreated  back  into  the  barbican. 

The  situation  of  Cedric  and  of  the  Black  Knight  was  now 
truly  dangerous,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so  but  for  the 
constancy  of  the  archers  in  the  barbican,  who  ceased  not  to 
shower  their  arrows  upon  the  battlements,  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  those  by  whom  they  were  manned,  and  thus  affording  a 
respite  to  their  two  ehief s  from  the  storm  of  missileB  which  must 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed  them.  But  their  situation  was 
eminently  periloa%  and  was  becoming  more  so  with  eveary 
moment. 

'Shame  on  ye  all !'  cried  De  Bracy  to  the  soldiers  around 
him ;  Mo  ye  obJI  yourselves  crofis-bowmen,  and  let  these  two 
dogs  keep  &eir  station  imder  the  walls  of  the  castle  f  Heave 
over  the  coping  stones  from  the  battlement,  an  better  may 
not  be.  Get  pickaxe  and  levers,  and  down  with  that  huge 
pinnacle ! '  pointing  to  a  heavy  piece  of  stone  carved-work  that 
projected  from  the  parapet. 

At  this  moment  the  besiegers  caught  sight  of  the  red  flag 
upon  the  angle  of  the  tower  which  Uliioa  had  described  to 
Cedric.  The  stout  yeoman  Locksley  was  the  first  who  was 
aware  of  it»  as  he  was  hasting  to  the  outwork,  impatient  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  assault. 

'St.  George!'  he  cried — 'Merry  St.  George  for  England  I 
To  the  charge,  bold  yeomen  I  why  leave  ye  the  good  knight 
and  noble  Cedric  to  storm  the  pass  alone  f  Make  in,  mad 
priest^  show  thou  canst  fight  for  thy  rosary — ^make  in,  brave 
yeomen! — ^the  castle  is  ours,  we  have  friends  within.  See 
yonder  flag,  it  is  the  appointed  signal — ^Torquilstone  is  ours ! 
Think  of  honour — ^think  of  spoil !  One  effort,  and  the  place  is 
ours!' 

With  that  he  bent  his  good  bow,  and  sent  a  shaft  right 
through  the  breast  of  one  of  the  men-at«rms,  who,  imder  De 
Bracy's  direction,  was  loosening  a  fragment  from  one  of  the 
battlements  to  precipitate  on  the  heads  of  Cedric  and  the  Black 
Knight.  A  second  soldier  caught  from  the  hands  of  the  dying 
man  the  iron  crow  with  which  he  heaved  at  and  had  loosened 
the  stone  pinnacle,  when,  receiving  an  arrow  through  his  head- 
piece, he  dropped  from  the  battlements  into  the  moat  a  dead 
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man.    The  meii-at«rmB  were  daunted,  for  no  annoiir  seemed 
proof  against  the  shot  of  this  tremendous  archer. 

'  Do  you  give  ground,  base  knaves  1 '  said  De  Braoy ;  *MowU 
Jope  Sadnt  Denis  1    Give  me  the  lever ! ' 

And,  snatching  it  up,  he  again  assailed  the  loosened  pinnade, 
which  was  of  weight  enough,  if  thrown  down,  not  only  to  have 
destroyed  the  remnant  of  the  drawbridge  which  sheltered  the 
two  foremost  assailants,  but  also  to  have  sunk  the  rude  float  of 
planks  over  which  they  had  crossed.  All  saw  the  danger,  and 
the  boldest)  even  the  stout  Friar  himself,  avoided  setting  foot 
on  the  raft.  Thrice  did  Looksley  bend  his  shaft  i^ainst  De 
Bracy,  and  tbrictf  did  his  arrow  bound  back  from  the  knight's 
armour  of  proof. 

'  Curse  on  thy  Spanish  steel-coat  i '  said  Looksley,  '  had 
T^g1i«li  smith  forged  it^  these  arrows  had  gone  through,  an 
as  if  it  had  been  silk  or  sendaL'  He  then  began  to  call  out^ 
'  Comrades !  friends !  noble  Cedrio !  bear  back  and  let  the  ruin 
faU.' 

His  warning  voice  was  unheard,  for  the  din  which  the  knight 
himself  occasioned  by  his  strc^es  upon  the  postern  would  have 
drowned  twenty  war-trumpets.  The  faithful  Gurth  indeed 
sprung  forward  on  the  planked  bridge,  to  warn  Cedrio  of  his 
impending  fate,  or.  to  share  it  with  him.  But  his  warning 
would  have  come  too  late ;  the  massive  pinnacle  already  tottered, 
andDe  Bracy,  who  still  heaved  at  his  task,  would  have  accom- 
plished it,  had  not  the  voice  of  the  Templar  sounded  dose  in 
his  ear: 

'All  is  lost)  De  Bracy ;  the  castle  bums.' 

'Thou  art  mad  to  say  so ! '  replied  the  knight. 

'It  is  all  in  alight  flame  on  the  western  side.  I  have  striven 
in  vain  to  extinguish  it.' 

With  the  stem  coolness  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  char- 
acter, Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  communicated  this  hideous  intelli- 
gence, which  was  not  so  calmly  received  by  his  astonished 
comrade.* 

'Saints  of  Paradise!'  said  De  Bracy;  'what  is  to  be 
done  f  I  vow  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Limoges  a  candlestick  of  pure 
gold ' 

'  Spare  thy  vow,'  said  the  Templar,  '  and  mark  me.  Lead 
thy  men  down,  as  if  to  a  sally ;  tlm>w  the  postern  gate  open. 
There  are  but  two  men  who  occupy  the  float,  fling  them  into 
the  moat,  and  push  across  for  the  barbican.  I  will  charge  from 
the  main  gate,  and  attack  the  barbican  on  the  outside ;  and  if 
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we  can  regain  that  post^  be  assured  we  shall  defend  ounelyes 
until  we  are  reUeved,  or  at  least  tUl  they  grant  us  fair  quarter/ 

'  It  is  well  thought  upon,'  said  De  Bracy ;  '  I  will  play  my 
part     Templar,  thou  wilt  not  fail  me  f ' 

'Hand  and  glove,  I  will  not!'  said  Bois-Guilbert  'But 
haste  thee,  in  the  name  of  God  ! ' 

De  Bracy  hastily  drew  his  men  together,  and  rushed  down  to 
the  postern  gate,  which  he  caused  instantly  to  be  thrown  open. 
But  scarce  was  this  done  ere  the  portentous  strength  of  the 
Black  Knight  forced  his  way  inward  in  despite  of  De  Bracy  and 
his  followers.  Two  of  the  foremost  instancy  fell,  and  the  rest 
gave  way  notwithstanding  all  their  leader's  efforts  to  stop  them. 

'  Dogs ! '  said  De  Bracy,  '  will  ye  let  two  men  win  our  osAj 
pass  for  safety  t ' 

'Ho  is  the  devil ! '  said  a  veteran  man-at-arms,  bearing  back 
from  the  blows  of  their  sable  antagonist. 

'  And  if  he  be  the  devil,'  replied  De  Bracy,  '  would  you  fly 
from  him  into  the  mouth  of  hell  f  The  castle  bums  behind  us, 
villains  ! — ^let  despair  give  you  courage,  or  let  me  forward !  I 
will  cope  with  this  champion  myself.' 

And  well  and  chivalrous  did  De  Bracy  that  day  maintain 
the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  dreadful 
period.  The  vaulted  passage  to  which  the  postern  gave  en- 
trance, and  in  which  these  two  redoubted  champions  were  now 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  rung  with  the  furious  blows  which  they 
dealt  each  other,  De  Bracy  with  his  sword,  the  Black  Knight 
with  his  ponderous  axe.  At  length  the  Norman  received  a 
blow  which,  though  its  force  was  partly  parried  by  his  shield, 
for  otherwise  never  more  would  De  Bracy  have  again  moved 
limb,  descended  yet  with  such  violence  on  his  crest  that  he 
measured  his  length  on  the  paved  floor. 

'  Yield  thee.  Da  Bracy,'  said  the  Black  Champion,  stooping 
over  him,  and  holding  against  the  bars  of  his  helmet  the  fatal 
poniard  with  which  the  knights  despatched  their  enemies,  and 
which  was  called  the  dagger  of  mercy — 'yield  thee,  Maurice 
de  Bracy,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  or  thou  art  but  a  dead  man.' 

'  I  will  not  yield,'  replied  De  Bracy,  faintly,  '  to  an  unknown 
conqueror.  Tell  me  thy  name,  or  work  thy  pleasure  on  me ; 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  Maurice  de  Bracy  was  prisoner  to 
a  nameless  churl.' 

The  Black  Knight  whispered  something  into  the  ear  of  the 
vanquished. 

'  I  yield  me  to  be  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue,'  an- 
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swered  the  Norman,  ezohanging  his  tone  of  stem  and  deter* 
mined  obstinacy  for  one  of  deep  though  sullen  submission. 

'  Go  to  the  barbican/  said  the  victor,  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
'  and  there  wait  my  further  orders.' 

*  Yet  first  let  me  say,'  said  De  Braoy,  '  what  it  imports  thee 
to  know.  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  is  woimded  and  a  prisoner,  and 
will  perish  in  the  burning  castle  without  present  help.' 

'  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe ! '  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight — 
'  prisoner,  and  perish  i  The  life  of  every  man  in  the  castle  shall 
anbweritif  a  hair  of  his  head  be  singed.     Show  me  his  chamber !' 

*  Ascend  yonder  winding  stair,'  said  De  Braoy ;  *  it  leads  to 
his  apartment.  Wilt  thou  not  accept  my  guidance  f '  he  added, 
in  a  submissive  voice. 

'  No.  To  the  barbican,  and  there  wait  my  orders.  I  trust 
thee  not,  De  Bracy.' 

During  this  combat  and  the  brief  canversation  which  ensued, 
Cedric,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  among  whom  the  Friar 
was  conspicuous,  had  pushed  across  the  bridge  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  postern  open,  and  drove  back  the  dispirited  and  de- 
spairing followers  of  De  Bracy,  of  whom  some  asked  quarter, 
some  offered  vain  resistance,  and  the  greater  part  fled  towards 
the  courtyard.  De  Bracy  himself  arose  from  the  ground,  and 
casta  sorrowful  glance  after  his  conqueror.  'He  trusts  me 
not  1 '  he  repeated ;  '  but  have  I  deserved  his  trust  f '  He  then 
lifted  his  sword  from  the  floor,  took  off  his  helmet  in  token  of 
submission,  and,  going  to  the  barbican,  gave  up  his  sword  to 
Looksley,  whom  he  met  by  the  way. 

As  the  fire  augmented,  symptoms  of  it  became  soon  apparent 
in  the  chamber  where  Ivanhoe  was  watched  and  tended  by  the 
Jewess  Bebecca.  He  had  been  awakened  from  his  brief  slumber 
by  the  noise  of  the  battle  ;  and  his  attendant*  who  had,  at  his 
anxious  desire,  again  placed  herself  at  the  window  to  watch 
and  report  to  him  the  fate  of  the  attack,  was  for  some  time 
prevented  from  observing  either  by  the  increase  of  the  smoul- 
dering and  stifling  vapour.  At  length  the  volumes  of  smoke 
which  rolled  into  the  apartment,  the  cries  for  water,  which 
were  heard  even  above  the  din  of  the  battle,  made  them  sensible 
of  the  progress  of  this  new  danger. 

'The  castle  bums,'  said  Bebecca — 'it  bums !  What  can  we 
do  to  save  ourselves  f ' 

'  Fly,  Bebeoca,  and  save  thine  own  life,'  said  Ivanhoe,  '  for 
no  human  aid  can  avail  me.' 
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<I  will  not  fly,'  answered  Rebecca;  'we  will  be  saved  or 
perish  together.  And  yet^  great  God !  my  father — ^my  father, 
what  will  be  his  fate  f ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  flew  open,  and 
the  Templar  presented  himself — a  ghastly  figure,  for  his  ^ded 
annour  was  broken  and  bloody,  and  the  plmne  was  partly 
shorn  away,  partly  burnt  from*his  casque.  'I  have  found  thee,' 
said  he  to  Rebecca ;  *  thou  shalt  prove  I  will  keep  my  word 
to  share  weal  and  woe  with  thee.  There  is  but  one  path  to 
safety :  I  have  out  my  way  through  fifty  dangers  to  point  it  to 
thee ;  up,  and  instantly  follow  me  ! '  * 

'Alone,'  answered  Rebecca,  ' I  will  not  foUow  thee.  If  thou 
wert  bom  of  woman — ^if  thou  hast  but  a  touch  of  human 
charity  in  thee — ^if  thy  heart  be  not  hard  as  thy  breastplate— 
save  my  aged  father — save  this  wounded  knight ! ' 

'A  knight)'  answered  the  Templar,  with  his  chantcteristio 
calmness — 'a  knight^  Rebecca,  must  encounter  his  fate,  whether 
it  meet  him  in  the  shape  of  sword  or  flame ;  and  who  recks 
how  or  where  a  Jew  meets  with  his?' 

'  Savage  warrior,'  said  Rebecca,  '  rather  will  I  perish  in  the 
flames  than  accept  safety  from  thee ! ' 

*  Thou  shalt  not  choose,  Rebecca ;  once  didst  thou  f  oO  me, 
but  never  mortal  did  so  twice.' 

So  saying,  he  seized  on  the  terrified  maiden,  who  filled  the 
air  with  her  shrieks,  and  bore  her  out  of  the  room  in  his  arms, 
in  spite  of  her  cries,  and  without  regarding  the  menaces  and 
defiance  which  Ivanhoe  thundered  against  him.  *  Hoimd  of  the 
Temple — stain  to  thine  order — set  free  the  damsel  1  Traitor 
of  Bois-Guilbert,  it  is  Ivanhoe  commands  thee  I  Villain,  I  will 
have  thy  heart's  blood ! ' 

*  I  had  not  found  thee,  Wilfred,'  said  the  Black  Ejiight^  who 
at  that  instant  entered  the  apartment,  'but  for  thy  shouts.' 

'If  thou  be'st  true  knight^'  said  Wilfred,  'think  not  of  me 
— ^pursue  yon  ravisher — save  the  Lady  Rowena — ^look  to  the 
noble  Cedric  I ' 

'  In  their  turn,'  answered  he  of  the  Fetterlock,  'but  thine  is 
first' 

And  seizing  upon  Ivanhoe,  he  bore  him  off  with  as  much 
ease  as  the  Templar  had  carried  off  Rebecca,  rushed  with  him 
to  the  postern,  and  having  there  delivered  his  burden  to  the 
care  of  two  yeomen,  he  again  entered  the  castle  to  assist  in  the 
rescue  of  the  other  prisoners. 

*  See  Inddent  from  Orand  Oifnu.    Note  18. 
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One  tarret  waa  xum  in  bright  flames,  which  flashed  out 
f urioasly  from  window  and  shot-hole.  But  in  other  parts  the 
great  thiokness  of  the  walls  and  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  apart- 
ments resisted  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  there  the  rage 
of  man  still  trimnphed,  as  the  scaroe  more  dreadful  element 
held  mastery  elsewhere;  for  the  besiegers  pursued  the  de- 
fenders of  the  castle  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  satiated 
in  their  blood  the  vengeance  which  had  long  animated  them 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant  Frontde-BGBuf .  Most  of  the 
garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost ;  few  of  them  asked  quarter ; 
none  received  it^  The  air  was  filled  with  groans  and  clash- 
ing of  arms ;  the  floors  were  slippeiy  with  the  blood  of  despair- 
ing and  expiring  wretches. 

Through  this  scene  of  confusion,  Gediic  rushed  in  quest  of 
Bowena,  while  the  faithful  Gurth,  following  him  closely  through 
the  milky  neglected  his  own  safe^  while  he  strove  to  avert  the 
blows  that  were  aimed  at  his  master.  The  noble  Saxon  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  reach  his  ward's  apartment  just  as  she  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  safety,  and,  with  a  crucifix  clasped  in 
agony  to  her  bosom,  sat  in  expectation  of  instant  death.  He 
committed  her  to  the  change  of  Gurth,  to  be  conducted  in 
safety  to  the  barbican,  the  road  to  which  was  now  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  yet  interrupted  by  the  flames.  This 
accomplished,  the  loyal  Gedric  hastened  in  quest  of  his  friend 
Athelstane,  determined,  at  every  risk  to  himself,  to  save  that 
last  scion  of  Saxon  royalty.  But  ere  Gedric  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  old  hall  in  which  he  had  himself  been  a  prisoner,  the 
inventive  genius  of  Wamba  had  procured  liberation  for  himself 
and  his  companion  in  adversi^. 

When  the  noise  of  the  conflict  announced  that  it  was  at  the 
hottest,  the  Jester  began  to  shout,  with  the  utmost  power 
of  his  lungs,  'St.  George  and  the  dragon!  Bonny  St.  George 
for  merry  Ebigland  1  The  castle  is  won ! '  And  these  sounds 
he  rendered  yet  more  fearful  by  banging  against  each  other 
two  or  three  pieces  of  rusty  armour  which  lay  scattered  around 
the  hall. 

A  guard,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  outer  or  ante* 
room,  and  whose  spirits  were  already  in  a  state  of  alarm,  took 
fright  at  Wamba's  clamour,  and,  leaving  the  door  open  behind 
them,  ran  to  tell  the  Templar  that  f oemen  had  entco^d  the  old 
halL  Meantime  the  prisoners  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
their  escape  into  the  ante-room,  and  from  thence  into  the  court 
of  the  castle,  which  was  now  the  last  .scene  of  contest    Here 
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sat  the  fierce  Templar,  mounted  on  horseback,  sunounded  by 
seyeral  of  the  gamson  both  on  horse  and  f oot^  who  had  united 
their  strength  to  that  of  this  renowned  leader,  in  order  to 
secure  the  last  chance  of  safety  and  retreat  which  remained  to 
them.  The  drawbridge  had  been  lowered  by  his  orders,  but 
the  passage  was  beset ;  for  the  archers,  who  had  hitherto  only 
annoyed  the  castle  on  that  side  by  their  missiles,  no  sooner 
saw  the  flames  breaking  out,  and  the  bridge  lowered,  than  they 
thronged  to  the  entrance,  as  well  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison  as  to  secure  their  own  share  of  booty  ere  the  castle 
^ould  be  burnt  down.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  of  the 
besiegers,  who  had  entered  by  the  postern,  were  now  issuing 
out  into  the  coiirtyard,  and  attacking  with  fury  the  remnant 
of  the  defenders,  who  were  thus  assaulted  on  both  sides  at 
once. 

Animated,  however,  by  despair,  and  supported  by  the  example 
of  their  indomitable  leader,  the  remaining  soldiers  of  the  castle 
fought  with  the  utmost  valour;  and,  being  well  armed,  succeeded 
more  than  once  in  driving  back  the  assailants,  though  much 
inferior  in  niunbers.  Rebecca,  placed  on  horseback  before  one 
of  the  Templar's  Saracen  slaves,  wajs  in  the  midst  of  the  litUe 
party ;  and  BoiehQuilbert,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  the 
bloody  fray,  showed  every  attention  to  her  safety.  Repeatedly 
he  was  by  her  side,  and,  neglecting  his  own  defence,  held 
before  her  the  fence  of  his  triangular  steel-plated  shield ;  and 
anon  starting  from  his  position  by  her,  he  cried  his  waj>cry, 
dashed  forward,  struck  to  earth  tibie  most  forward  of  the  as- 
sailants, and  was  on  the  same  instant  once  more  at  her  bridle 
rein. 

Athelstane,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  slothful,  but  not 
cowardly,  beheld  the  female  form  whom  the  Templar  protected 
thus  sedulously,  and  doubted  not  that  it  was  Rowena  whom 
the  knight  was  carrying  off,  in  despite  of  all  resistance  which 
could  be  offered. 

'By  the  soul  of  St.  Edward,'  he  said,  'I  will  rescue  her 
from  yonder  over -proud  knight,  and  he  shall  die  by  my 
hand!' 

' Think  what  you  do ! '  cried  Wamba;  'hasty  hand  catches 
frog  for  fish ;  by  my  bauble,  yonder  is  none  of  my  Lady 
Rowena,  see  but  her  long  dark  locks !  Nay,  an  ye  will  not 
know  black  from  white,  ye  may  be  leader,  but  I  will  be  no 
follower ;  no  bones  of  mine  shall  be  broken  unless  I  know  for 
whouL     And  you  without  armour  tool     Bethink  you,  silk 
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bonnet  never  kept  out  steel  blade.  Nay,  then,  if  wOfol  wQl 
to  water,  wilful  must  drench.  Deus  vobiicum,  most  doughty 
Athelstane ! '  he  concluded,  loosenmg  the  hold  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  upon  the  Saxon's  tunic. 

To  snatch  a  mace  from  the  pavement,  on  which  it  lay  beside 
one  whose  dying  grasp  had  just  relinquished  it,  to  rush  on  the 
Templar's  band,  and  to  strike  in  quick  succession  to  the  right 
and  left,  levelling  a  warrior  at  eadi  blow,  was,  for  Athelstane'a 
great  strength,  now  animated  with  unusual  fuiy,  but  the  work 
oi  a  single  moment;  he  was  soon  within  two  yards  of  Boia- 
Guilbert,  whom  he  defied  in  his  loudest  tone. 

'Turn,  false-hearted  Templar!  let  go  her  whom  thou  art 
unworthy  to  touch ;  turn,  limb  of  a  band  of  murdering  and 
hypocritical  robbers ! ' 

'Dog !'  said  the  Templar,  grinding  his  teeth,  'I  will  teach 
thee  to  blaspheme  the  holy  oider  of  the  Temple  of  Zion ' ;  and 
with  these  words,  half-wheeling  his  steed,  he  made  a  demi- 
oourbette  towards  the  Saxon,  and  rising  in  the  stirrups,  so  as 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  descent  of  die  horse,  he  disohaiged 
a  fearful  blow  upon  the  head  of  Athelstane. 

Well  said  Wamba,  that  silken  bonnet  keeps  out  no  steel 
blade !  So  trenchant  was  the  Templar's  weapon,  that  it  shore 
asunder,  as  it  had  been  a  willow  twig^  the  tough  and  plaited 
handle  of  the  mace,  which  the  ill-&ted  Saxon  reared  to  parry 
the  blow,  and,  descending  on  his  head,  levelled  him  witn  the 
earth. 

'J7a/  Becuu-teant P  exclaimed  BoishOuilbert,  'thus  be  it  to 
the  maligners  of  the  Temple  knights ! '  Taking  advantage  of 
the  dismay  which  was  spread  by  the  fall  of  Athelstane,  and 
calling  aloud,  'Those  who  would  save  themselves,  follow 
me ! '  he  pushed  across  the  drawbridge,  dispersing  the  arohera 
who  would  have  intercepted  them.  He  was  followed  by  his 
Saracens,  and  some  five  or  six  men-at-arms,  who  had  mounted 
their  horses.  The  Templar's  retreat  was  rendered  perilous  by 
the  niunbers  of  arrows  idiot  off  at  him  and  his  party ;  but  thus 
did  not  prevent  him  from  galloping  round  to  itxe  burbican,  of 
which,  according  to  his  previous  pli^,  he  supposed  it  possible 
De  Bracy  might  have  been  in  possession. 

'De  Bracy !  De  Bracy !'  he  shouted,  'art  thou  thereV 

'  I  am  here,'  replied  De  Bracy,  '  but  I  am  a  prisoner.' 

'  Can  I  rescue  thee  1 '  cried  Bois-Guilbert. 

'No,'  replied  De  Bracy;  'I have  rendered  me,  rescue  or  no 
rescue.    I  will  be  true  prisoner.    Savethyself;  thereaiehawks 
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abroad.  Put  thaaeas  betwixt  you  and  England;  Idarenotaay 
more.' 

*Well,'  answered  the  Templar,  'an  thou  wilt  tarry  there, 
remember  I  haye  redeemed  word  and  glove.  Be  the  hawks 
where  they  will,  methinks  the  walls  of  the  preceptory  of 
Templestowe  will  be  cover  snffident^  and  thither  will  I,  like 
heron  to  her  haunt.' 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  galloped  off  with  his  f  oIIowqtb. 

Those  of  the  castle  who  had  not  gotten  to  horse,  still  con- 
tinued to  fight  desperately  with  the  besiegers,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Templar,  but  rather  in  despair  of  quarter  than  that  they 
entertained  any  hope  of  escape.  The  fire  was  spreading  rapidly 
through  all  parts  of  the  castle,  when  Ulrica,  who  had  first 
kindled  it,  appeared  on  a  turret^  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the 
ancient  furies,  yelling  forth  a  war^ong,  such  as  was  of  yore 
raised  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  scalds  of  the  yet  heathen 
Saxons.  Her  long  dishevelled  grey  hair  flew  back  from  her 
uncovered  head ;  the  inebriating  delight  of  gratified  vengeance 
contended  in  her  eyes  with  the  ftre  of  insanity;  and  she 
brandished  the  distaff  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had 
been  one  ai  the  Fatal  Sisters  who  spin  and  abridge  the  thread 
of  human  life.  Tradition  has  preserved  some  wild  strophes  of 
the  barbarous  hymn  which  she  chanted  wildly  amid  that  scene 
of  fire  and  of  slau^ter : — 

Whet  the  bright  steel, 

Sons  of  the  White  Dragan  1 

Kindle  the  toroh, 

Daughter  of  HengiBt  t 

The  steel  glimmers  not  for  the  caryinff  of  the  banquet, 

It  is  hud,  broad,  and  sharply  pointed ; 

The  toroh  goeth  not  to  the  orioal  chamber, 

It  steams  uid  glitters  blue  with  sulfur. 

Whet  the  steel,  the  raven  croaks  1 

Ught  the  torch,  Zemebodk  is  yelling  1 

Wnet  the  steel,  sons  of  the  Dnflon  1 

Kindle  the  torch,  dan^ter  of  ^ngist  t 

The  black  dead  is  low  over  the  thane's  castle ; 

The  eagle  screams—he  rides  on  its  bosom. 

Scream  not,  grey  rider  of  the  sable  doad. 

Thy  banquet  is  mpared  1 

The  maidens  of  Valhalla  look  fori;h, 

The  race  of  Henipst  will  send  them  guests. 

Shake  your  blai£  tresses,  maidens  of  YalhaUa  t 

And  strike  your  loud  timbrels  for  jov  1 

Many  a  haughty  step  bends  to  your  halls, 
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Mkny  a  hdmad  bead. 

Dark  sita  tiie  eyeninxp  upon  the  thane's  castle, 

The  black  douds  gatner  round ; 

Soon  shall  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of  the  valiant ! 

The  destroyer  of  foresta  ahall  shake  his  red  cotest  against  than. 

He,  the  bright  oonsomer  of  paUoeSy 

Broad  wavea  he  his  blazing  banner ; 

Bed,  wide,  and  dusky, 

Oyer  the  strife  of  the  valiant : 

His  joy  is  in  the  ftl^liing  swovds  and  broken  baokkrs  ; 

He  loves  to  liok  the  hissing  blood  as  it  borsta  vrann  from  the  wound  t 

All  mnst  perish  f 

The  swora  cleaveth  the  helmet ; 

The  strong  armoor  is  pierced  by  the  lanoe ; 

Fire  devonreth  the  dwelling  of  prinoea ; 

Engines  break  down  the  fenoes  of  the  battle. 

All  mnst  perish  t 

The  race  of  Hengist  is  gone— 

The  name  of  Horsa  is  no  more  1 

Shrink  not  then  from  vonr  doom,  sons  of  the  sword  I 

Let  yonr  blades  drink  olood  like  wine ; 

Feast  ye  in  the  bsAqnet  of  slanghtsr, 

By  the  light  of  the  biasing  halk  I 

Strong  be  your  swords  while  yoor  Uood  is  winn, 

And  spare  neither  for  pity  nor  fear, 

For  vengeanoe  hath  bat  an  hour  ; 

Strong  hate  itself  shall  azpure  t 

I  also  most  perish  1* 

The  towering  flames  had  now  sannoimted  erery  obstruction, 
and  rose  to  the  evening  skies  one  huge  and  burning  beacon, 
seen  &r  and  wide  through  the  adjacent  country.  Tower  after 
tower  crashed  down,  with  blazing  roof  and  rafter;  and  the 
combatants  were  driven  from  the  courtyard.  The  vanquished, 
of  whom  very  few  remained,  scattered  and  escaped  into  the 
neighbouring  wood.  The  victors,  assembling  in  large  bands, 
gazed  with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  upon  the  flames,  in 
which  their  own  ranks  and  arms  glanced  dusky  red.  The 
maniac  figure  of  the  Saxon  Ulrica  was  for  a  long  time  visible  on 
the  lofty  stand  she  had  chosen,  tossing  her  arms  abroad  with 
wild  exultation,  as  if  she  reigned  empress  of  the  conflagration 
which  she  had  raised.  At  length,  with  a  terrific  crae^  the 
whole  turret  gave  way,  and  she  perished  in  the  flames  which 
had  consumed  her  tyrant.  An  awful  pause  of  horror  silenced 
each  murmur  of  the  anned  spectators,  who,  for  the  space  of 
several  minutes,  stirred  not  a  finger,  save  to  sign  the  cross.    The 
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Yoioe  of  Lockaley  was  then  heard — '  Shout^  yeomen !  the  den 
of  tyrants  is  no  more !  Let  eaoh  bring  his  spoil  to  our  chosen 
place  of  rendezvous  at  the  trysting-tree  in  the  Harthill  Walk ; 
for  there  at  break  of  day  will  we  make  just  partition  among 
our  own  bands,  together  with  our  worthy  allies  in  this  great 
deed  of  vengeance.' 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

Trust  me,  eaeh  state  mnst  haye  its  policies : 
Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have  tneir  ohuten  ; 
Eyen  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest-walk, 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  dvil  discipline ; 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apron. 
Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt, 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  closer. 

Old  Play. 

Thb  daylight  had  dawned  upon  the  glades  of  the  oak  forest. 
The  green  boughs  glittered  with  all  their  pearls  of  dew.  The 
hind  led  her  fawn  from  the  covert  of  high  f em  to  the  more  open 
walks  of  the  greenwood,  and  no  huntsman  was  there  to  watoh 
or  intercept  the  stately  hart,  as  he  paced  at  the  head  of  the 
antlered  herd. 

The  outlaws  were  all  assembled  around  the  trysting-tree  in 
the  Harthill  Walk,  where  they  had  spent  the  night  in  refreshing 
themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  siege — some  with  wine,  some 
with  slumber,  many  with  hearing  and  recounting  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  computing  the  heaps  of  plunder  which  their  suc- 
cess had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  chief. 

The  spoils  were  indeed  very  large ;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
much  was  consumed,  a  great  d^  of  plate,  rich  armour,  and 
splendid  clothing  had  been  secured  by  the  exertions  of  the 
dauntless  outlaws,  who  could  be  appalled  by  no  danger  when 
such  rewards  were  in  view.  Tet  so  strict  were  the  laws  of  their 
society,  that  no  one  ventured  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the 
booty,  which  was  brought  into  one  common  mass,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  their  leader. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  an  aged  oak ;  not»  however,  the 
same  to  which  Locksley  had  conducted  Gurth  and  Wamba  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  story,  but  one  which  was  the  centre  of  a 
silvan  amphitheatre,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  demolished  castle 
of  Torquilstone.    Here  Locksley  assumed  his  seat — a  throne 
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of  tuif  ereoted  under  the  twisted  branoheB  of  the  huge  oak,  and 
the  sUvan  followers  were  gathered  around  him.  He  assigned 
to  the  Black  Knight  a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  to  Gedric  a 
place  upon  his  left. 

'Panlon  my  freedom,  noble  sirs,'  he  said,  'but  in  these 
glades  I  am  monarch :  they  are  my  kingdom ;  and  these  my 
wild  subjects  would  reck  but  little  of  my  power,  were  I,  within 
my  own  dominions,  to  yield  place  to  mortal  man.  Now,  sirs, 
who  hath  seen  our  chaplain?  where  is  our  ourtal  friar?  A 
mass  amongst  Christian  men  best  begms  a  busy  morning.'  No 
one  had  seen  the  clerk  of  Gopmanhurst.  '  Over  God's  f orbode !  * 
said  the  outlaw  chief,  *  I  trust  the  jolly  priest  hath  but  abidden 
by  the  wine-pot  a  thought  too  late.  Who  saw  him  since  the 
castle  was  ta'en?' 

'  V  quoth  the  Miller,  'maiked  him  busy  about  the  door  of  a 
cellar,  swearing  by  each  saint  in  the  calendar  he  would  taste 
the  smack  of  fVont<le-B(Buf s  Gascoigne  wine.' 

'Now,  the  saints,  as  many  as  there  be  of  them,'  said  the 
captain, '  f  oref end,  lest  he  has  drunk  too  deep  of  the  wine-butts, 
and  perished  by  the  fall  of  the  castle!  Away,  Miller  1  take 
with  you  enow  of  men,  seek  the  place  where  you  last  saw  him, 
throw  water  from  the  moat  on  the  scorching  ruins ;  I  will  have 
them  removed  stone  by  stone  ere  I  lose  my  curtal  friar.' 

The  numbers  who  hastened  to  execute  this  duty,  considering 
that  an  interesting  division  of  spoil  was  about  to  take  place, 
showed  how  much  the  troop  had  at  heart  the  safety  of  their 
spiritual  father. 

'Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed,'  said  Locksley ;  'for  when  this 
bold  deed  shall  be  sounded  abroad,  the  bands  of  De  Biaoy,  of 
Malvoisin,  and  other  allies  of  Front<le-Boouf ,  will  be  in  motion 
against  us,  and  it  were  well  for  our  safety  that  we  retreat  from 
the  vicinity.  Noble  Gedric,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  Saxon^ 
'  that  spoil  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  do  thou  make  choice 
of  that  which  best  suits  thee,  to  recompense  thy  people  who  were 
partakers  with  us  in  this  adventure.' 

'Good  yeoman,'  said  Gedric,  'my  heart  is  oppressed  with 
sadness.  The  noble  Athelstane  of  Goningsbuigh  is  no  more — 
the  last  sprout  of  the  sainted  Gonf essor  1  Hopes  have  perished 
with  him  which  can  never  return!  A  sparkle  hath  been 
quenched  by  his  blood  which  no  human  breath  can  again 
rekindle !  My  people,  save  the  few  who  are  now  with  me,  do 
but  tarry  my  presence  to  transport  his  honoured  remains  to 
their  last  mansion.    The  Lady  Bowena  is  desirous  to  return  to 
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Botherwood,  and  must  be  esoorted  by  a  suffident  foroe.  I 
should,  therefore,  ere  now  have  left  this  plaoe ;  and  I  waited, 
not  to  share  the  booty,  for,  so  help  me  God  and  St.  Withold ! 
as  neither  I  nor  any  of  mine  will  touch  the  value  of  a  liaid — ^I 
waited  but  to  render  my  thanks  to  thee  and  to  thy  bold  yeomen, 
for  the  life  and  honour  ye  have  sayed.' 

'Nay,  but,'  said  the  chief  outlaw,  'we  did  but  half  the 
work  at  most ;  take  of  the  spoil  what  may  reward  your  own 
neighbours  and  followers/ 

'  I  am  rich  enough  to  reward  them  from  mine  own  wealth,' 
answered  Cediio. 

'And  some,'  said Wamba,  'have  been  wise  enough  to  reward 
themselves ;  they  do  not  march  off  empty-handed  altogether. 
We  do  not  all  wear  motley.' 

'They  are  welcome,'  said Looksley ;  'our  laws  bind  n<me  but 
ourselves.' 

'But  thou,  my  poor  knave,'  said  Cedric,  turning  about  and 
embracing  his  Jester,  '  how  shall  I  reward  thee,  who  feared  not 
to  give  tiij  body  to  chains  and  death  instead  of  mine  f  All 
forsook  me,  when  the  poor  fool  was  faithful ! ' 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  rough  thane  as  he  spoke— a 
mark  of  feeling  which  even  the  death  of  Athelstane  had  not 
extracted;  but  there  was  something  in  the  half -instinctive 
attachment  of  his  down  that  waked  his  nature  more  keenly 
than  even  grief  itself. 

'  Nay,'  said  the  Jester,  extricating  himself  from  his  master's 
caress,  '  if  you  pay  my  service  with  the  water  of  your  eye,  the 
Jester  must  weep  for  company,  and  then  what  becomes  of  his 
vocaticm  f  But,  uncle,  if  you  would  indeed  pleasure  me,  I  pray 
you  to  pardon  my  playfellow  Gurth,  who  stole  a  week  from  your 
service  to  bestow  it  on  your  son.' 

'  Pardon  hun ! '  exclaimed  Cedric ;  '  I  will  both  pardon  and 
reward  him.  Kneel  down,  Gurth.'  The  swineherd  was  in  an 
instant  at  his  master's  feet.  '  Thbow  and  Ebnb  art  thou  no 
longer,'  said  Cedric,  touching  him  with  a  wand ;  '  Folkfbbb  and 
Saolbss  art  thou  in  town  and  from  town,  in  the  forest  as  in 
the  fields  A  hide  of  land  I  give  to  thee  in  my  steads  of  Wal* 
bmgham,  from  me  and  mine  to  thee  and  thine  aye  and  for 
ever ;  and  God's  malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays  ! ' 

No  longer  a  serf  but  a  freeman  and  a  landholder,  Gurth 
sprung  upon  his  f eet^  and  twice  bounded  aloft  to  almost  his  own 
hdght  from  the  ground. 

'A  smith  and  a  file,'  he  cried,  '  to  do  away  the  collar  from 
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the  neok  of  afreeman !  Noble  master  1  doubled  is  my  stxength 
by  your  gift»  and  doubly  will  I  fight  for  you!  There  is  a 
free  spirit  in  my  breast.  I  am  a  m^n  changiBd  to  myself  and 
all  around.  £^  Fangs ! '  he  continued,  for  that  faithful  cur, 
seeing  his  master  thus  transported,  b^gan  to  jump  upon  him 
to  express  his  sympathy,  'knowest  thou  thy  master  still 9 ' 

'Ay,'  said  Wamba,  'Fangs  and  I  still  know  thee,  Gurth, 
though  we  must  needs  abide  by  the  ooUar;  it  is  only  thou  art 
likely  to  forget  both  us  and  thyself.' 

*  I  shall  foiget  myself  indeed  ere  I  forget  thee,  true  comrade,' 
said  Gurth;  'and  were  freedom  fit  for  thee,  Wamba,  the  master 
would  not  let  thee  want  it.' 

'Nay,'  said  Wamba,  'never  think  I  envy  thee,  brother 
Gurth ;  the  serf  sits  by  the  hall  fire  when  the  freeman  must 
forth  to  the  field  of  battle;  And  what  saith  Aldhelm  of  Malms- 
bury — "  Better  a  fool  at  a  feast  than  a  wise  man  at  a  fray." ' 

The  tramp  of  horses  was  now  heard,  and  the  Lady  Bowena 
appeared,  surrounded  by  seyeral  riders,  and  a  much  stronger 
party  of  footmen,  who  joyfully  shook  tJieir  pikes  and  clashed 
their  brown-bills  for  joy  of  her  freedom.  She  herself,  richly 
attired,  and  mounted  on  a  dark  chestnut  palfrey,  had  recovered 
all  the  dignity  of  her  manner,  and  only  an  unwonted  degree  of 
paleness  diowed  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone.  Her  lovely 
brow,  though  sorrowful,  bore  on  it  a  cast  of  reviving  hope  for 
the  future,  as  well  as  of  grateful  thankfulness  for  the  past 
deliverance.  She  knew  that  Ivanhoe  was  safe,  and  she  knew 
that  Athelstane  was  dead.  The  former  assurance  filled  her 
with  the  most  sincere  del^ht ;  and  if  she  did  not  absolutely 
rejoice  at  the  latter,  she  might  be  pardoned  for  feeling  the  full 
advantage  of  being  freed  from  further  persecution  on  the  only 
subject  in  which  she  had  ever  been  contradicted  by  her 
guardian  Cedric. 

As  Rowena  bent  her  steed  towards  Locksley's  seat,  that  bold 
yeoman,  with  aU  his  followers,  rose  to  receive  her,  as  if  by  a 
general  instinct  of  courtesy.  The  blood  rose  to  her  cheeks  as, 
courteously  waving  her  haoid,  and  bending  so  low  that  her 
beautiful  and  loose  tresses  were  for  an  instant  mixed  with  the 
flowing  mane  of  her  palfrey,  she  expressed  in  few  but  apt  words 
her  obligations  and  her  gratitude  to  Locksley  and  her  other 
deliverers.  'God  bless  you,  brave  men,'  she  concluded — 'God 
and  Our  Lady  bless  you  and  requite  you  for  gallantly  perilling 
yourselves  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  t  If  any  of  you  should 
hunger,  remember  Bowena  has  food ;  if  you  should  thirst,  she 
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has  many  a  butt  of  wine  and  brown  ale ;  and  if  the  Nonnans 
drive  ye  from  these  walks,  Bowena  has  forests  of  her  own,  where 
her  g^ant  deliverers  may  range  at  full  freedom,  and  never 
ranger  ask  whose  arrow  hath  struck  down  the  deer.' 

'Thanks,  gentle  lady,'  said  Looksley — 'thanks  from  my 
company  and  myself.  But  to  have  saved  you  requites  itself. 
We  who  walk  the  greenwood  do  many  a  wild  deed,  and  the 
Lady  Rowena's  deliverance  may  be  received  as  an  atonem^it.' 

Again  bowing  from  her  palfrey,  Rowena  turned  to  depart ; 
but  pausing  a  moment,  while  Cedric,  who  was  to  attend  her, 
was  also  taking  his  leave,  she  found  herself  unexpectedly  close 
by  the  prisoner  De  Bracy.  He  stood  under  a  tree  in  deep 
meditation,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  Bowena  was 
in  hopes  she  might  pass  him  unobserved.  He  looked  up,  how- 
ever, and,  when  aware  of  her  presence^  a  deep  flush  of  shame 
suffiised  his  handsome  countenance.  He  stood  a  moment  most 
irresolute;  then,  stepping  forward,  took  her  palfrey  by  the 
rein  and  bent  his  knee  before  her. 

'  Will  the  Lady  Bowena  deign  to  cast  an  eye  on  a  captive 
knight — on  a  dishonoured  soldier  9 ' 

'Sir  Knight,'  answered  Bowena,  'in  enterprises  such  as 
yours,  the  real  dishonour  lies  not  in  failure,  but  in  success.' 

'Conquest,  lady,  should  soften  the  heart,'  answered  De 
Bracy ;  '  let  me  but  know  that  the  Lady  Bowena  forgives  the 
violence  occasioned  by  an  ill-fated  passion,  and  she  c^all  soon 
learn  that  De  Bracy  knows  how  to  serve  her  in  nobler  ways.' 

'  I  forgive  you,  Sir  Knight,'  said  Bowena,  '  as  a  Christian.' 

'  That  means,'  said  Wamba,  '  that  she  does  not  foigive  him 
at  all.' 

'But  I  can  never  forgive  the  misery  and  desolation  your 
madness  has  occasioned,'  continued  Bowena. 

'  Unloose  your  hold  on  the  lady's  rein,'  said  Cedric,  coming 
up.  '  By  the  bright  sun  above  us,  but  it  were  shame,  I  would 
pin  thee  to  the  earth  with  my  javelin ;  but  be  well  assured, 
thou  shalt  smart,  Maurice  de  Bracy,  for  thy  share  in  this  foul 
deed.' 

'  He  threatens  safely  who  threatens  a  prisoner,'  said  De  Bracy ; 
'  but  when  had  a  Saxon  any  touch  of  oourtecfy  f ' 

Then  retiring  two  steps  backward,  he  permitted  the  lady  to 
move  on. 

Cedric,  ere  they  departed,  expressed  his  peculiar  gratitude  to 
the  Black  Champion,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Botherwood. 

IX  20 
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*  I  know,'  he  said,  *that  je  errant  knights  deuie  to  oarry 
your  fortunes  on  the  point  of  your  lance,  and  reck  not  of  land 
or  goods ;  but  war  is  a  changeful  mistress,  and  a  home  is  some- 
times desirable  even  to  the  champion  whose  trade  is  wandering. 
Thou  hast  earned  one  in  the  halls  of  Botherwood,  noble  knight. 
Cedric  has  wealth  enough  to  repair  the  injuries  of  fortune^  and 
all  he  has  is  his  deliverer's.  Come,  therefore,  to  Botherwood, 
not  as  a  gnest^  but  as  a  son  or  brother.' 

^Cedric  has  already  made  me  rich,'  said  the  Knight;  'he 
has  taught  me  the  value  of  Saxon  virtue.  To  Botherwood  will 
I  come,  brave  Saxon,  and  that  speedily ;  but»  as  now,  pressing 
matters  of  moment  detain  me  from  your  halls.  Peradventure, 
when  I  come  hither,  I  will  ask  such  a  boon  as  will  put  even 
thy  generosity  to  the  test' 

*It  is  granted  ere  spoken  out^'  said  Cedric,  striking  his  ready 
hand  into  the  gauntleted  palm  of  the  Black  Knight — 'it  is 
granted  already,  were  it  to  a^Mt  half  my  fortune.' 

'Gage  not  thy  promise  so  lightly,'  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Fetterlock;  'yet  well  I  hope  to  gain  the  boon  I  shall  ask. 
Meanwhile,  adieu.' 

'I  have  but  to  say,'  added  the  Saxon,  'that,  during  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  noble  Athelstane,  I  shall  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  halls  of  his  castle  of  Coningsburgh.  They  will  be  open 
to  all  who  choose  to  partake  of  the  funeml  banqueting ;  and — I 
speak  in  name  of  the  noble  Edith,  mother  of  the  fallen  prince— 
they  will  never  be  shut  against  him  who  laboured  so  bravely, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  save  Athelstane  from  Norman  chains 
and  Nonnan  steel.' 

'Ay,  ay,'  said  Wamba,  who  had  resumed  his  attendance  on 
his  master,  'rare  feeding  there  will  be;  pity  that  the  noble 
Athelstane  cannot  banquet  at  his  own  funeral.  But  he,'  con- 
tinued the  Jester,  lifting  up  his  eyes  gravely,  '  is  supping  in 
Paradise,  and  doubtless  does  honour  to  the  cheer.' 

'  Peace,  and  move  on,'  said  Cedric,  his  anger  at  this  untimely 
jest  being  checked  by  the  recollection  of  Wamba's  recent  ser- 
vices. Bowena  waved  a  graceful  adieu  to  him  of  the  Fetterlock, 
the  Saxon  bade  Qod  speed  him,  and  on  they  moved  through  a 
wide  glade  of  the  forest 

They  had  scarce  departed,  ere  a  sudden  procession  moved 
from  under  the  greenwood  branches,  swept  slowly  round  the 
silvan  amphitheatre,  and  took  the  same  direction  with  Bowena 
and  her  followers.  The  priests  of  a  neighboimng  convent,  in 
expectation  of  the  ample  donation,  or  '  soul-scat,'  which  Cedric 
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had  piopinedy  attended  upon  the  car  in  which  the  hody  of 
Athelstane  iraa  laid,  and  sang  hymns  as  it  iras  sadly  and  slowly 
borne  on  the  shoolders  of  his  vassals  to  his  castle  of  Conings- 
burghf  to  be  there  deposited  in  the  grave  of  Hengist>  from 
whom  the  deoeased  derived  his  long  descent.  Many  of  his 
vassals  had  assembled  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  followed 
the  bier  with  all  the  external  marks,  at  least,  of  dejection  and 
sorrow.  Again  the  outlaws  arose,  and  paid  the  same  rude  and 
spontaneous  homage  to  death  which  they  had  so  lately 
rendered  to  beauty :  the  slow  chant  and  mournful  step  of  the 
priests  brought  back  to  their  remembrance  such  of  their 
ocHnrades  as  had  fallen  in  the  yesterday's  afi&ay.  But  such 
recollections  dwell  not  long  with  those  who  lead  a  life  of  danger 
and  enterprise,  and  ere  the  sound  of  the  death-hymn  had  died 
on  the  wind,  the  outlaws  were  again  busied  in  the  distribution 
of  their  spoil. 

*  Valiant  knight,'  said  Locksley  to  the  Black  Champion, 
'without  whose  good  heart  and  mighty  arm  our  enteiprise 
must  altogether  have  failed,  will  it  please  you  to  take  from 
that  mass  of  spoil  whatever  may  best  serve  to  pleasure  you, 
and  to  remind  you  of  this  my  tiysting-tree  T 

'I  accept  the  offer,'  said  the  Knight,  'as  frankly  as  it  is 
given ;  and  I  ask  permission  to  dispose  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Bracy 
at  my  own  pleasure.' 

'  He  is  thine  already,'  said  Locksley,  '  and  well  for  him ! 
else  the  tyrant  had  graced  the  highest  bough  of  this  oak,  with 
as  many  of  his  Free  Companions  as  we  could  gather  hanging 
thick  as  acorns  around  him.  But  he  is  thy  prisoner,  and  he  is 
safe,  though  he  had  slain  my  father.' 

'De  Bracy,'  said  the  Knight,  'thou  art  free — depart  He 
whose  prisoner  thou  art  scorns  to  take  mean  revenge  for  what 
is  past  But  beware  of  the  future,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall 
thee.    Maurice  de  Bracy,  I  say  bbwabb  i ' 

De  Bracy  bowed  low  and  in  silence,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  the  yeomen  burst  at  once  into  a  shout  of  execra- 
tion and  derision.  The  proud  knight  instantly  stopped,  turned 
back,  folded  his  anns,  drew  up  his  form  to  its  full  height,  and 
exclaimed,  'Peace,  ye  yelping  curs!  who  open  upon  a  cry  which 
ye  followed  not  when  the  stag  was  at  bay.  De  Bracy  scorns 
your  censure  as  he  would  disdain  your  applause.  To  your 
brakes  and  caves,  ye  outlawed  thieves !  and  be  silent  when 
aught  knightly  or  noble  is  but  spoken  within  a  league  of  your 
fox-«arths.' 
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This  ill-timed  defiance  might  have  pfooured  for  De  Braqy  a 
volley  of  arrows,  but  for  the  hasty  and  imperative  inteif erenoe 
of  the  outlaw  chief.  Meanwhile,  the  knight  caught  a  horse  by 
the  rein,  for  several  which  had  been  taken  in  the  stables  ol 
Frontde-Boduf  stood  accoutred  around,  and  were  a  valuable 
part  of  the  booty.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  saddle,  and 
galloped  off  through  the  wood. 

When  the  bustle  occasioned  by  this  incident  was  somewhat 
composed,  the  chief  outlaw  took  frcnn  his  neck  the  rich  horn 
and  baldric  which  he  had  recently  gained  at  the  strife  of  aroheiy 
near  Ashby. 

*  Noble  knighti'  he  said  to  him  of  the  Fetterlock,  Mf  you 
disdain  not  to  grace  by  your  acceptance  a  bugle  which  an 
Eluglish  yeoman  has  once  worn,  this  I  will  pray  you  to  keep  as 
a  memorial  of  your  gallant  bearing ;  and  if  ye  have  aught  to 
do^  and,  as  happeneth  oft  to  a  gallant  knight,  ye  chance  to 
be  hard  bested  in  any  forest  between  Trent  and  Tees,  wind 
three  mots  upon  the  horn  thus,  Wcb-Wrhoa  I  and  it  may  well 
chance  ye  shall  find  helpers  and  rescue.' 

He  then  gave  breath  to  the  bugle,  and  winded  once  and  again 
the  call  which  he  described,  until  the  ELuight  had  caught  the 
notes. 

'Gramercy  for  the  gift^  bold  yeoman,' said  the  Knight; 
'  and  better  help  than  thme  and  thy  rangers  would  I  never  seek, 
Were  it  at  my  utmost  need.'  And  then  in  his  turn  he  winded 
the  call  till  all  the  greenwood  rang. 

'  Well  blown  and  dearly,'  said  the  yeoman ;  'beshrew  me  an 
thou  knowest  not  as  much  of  woodcraft  as  of  war  1  Thou  hast 
been  a  striker  of  deer  in  thy  day,  I  warrant.  Comrades,  mark 
these  three  mots,  it  is  the  call  of  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock ; 
and  he  who  hears  it,  and  hastens  not  to  serve  him  at  his  need, 
I  will  have  him  scoutged  out  of  our  band  with  his  own  bowstring.' 

'  Long  live  our  leader  1 '  shouted  the  yeomen, '  and  long  live 
the  Black  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  I  May  he  soon  use  our 
service  to  prove  how  readily  it  will  be  paid.' 

Locksley  now  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil, 
which  he  performed  with  the  most  laudable  impartiality.  A 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  church  and  for 
pious  uses;  a  portion  was  next  allotted  to  a  sort  of  public 
treasury ;  a  part  was  assigned  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  or  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  the  souls  of 
such  as  had  left  no  surviving  family.  The  rest  was  divided 
amongst  the  outlaws,  according  to  their  rank  and  merit ;  and 
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the  judgment  of  the  chief,  on  all  gueh  doubtful  queetioDd  as 
oooiirred,ira8  delivered  with  great  shrewdnees,  and  reoeived  with 
absolute  submiflsion.  The  Black  Knight  was  not  a  little  sur* 
prised  to  find  that  men  in  a  state  so  lawless  were  nevertheless 
among  themselves  so  regularly  and  equitably  govemed,  and  all 
that  he  observed  added  to  his  opinion  of  the  justice  and  judg- 
ment of  their  leader. 

When  each  had  taken  his  own  proportion  of  the  booty,  and 
while  the  treasurer,  accompanied  by  four  tall  yeomen,  was  trans- 
porting that  belonging  to  the  state  to  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment or  of  security,  the  portion  devoted  to  the  church  still 
remained  unappropriated. 

*  I  would,'  said  the  leader, '  we  could  hear  tidings  of  our  joyous 
chaplain ;  he  was  never  wont  to  be  absent  when  meat  was  to  be 
bleosed,  or  spoil  to  be  parted ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of 
these  the  tithes  of  our  successful  enterprise.  It  may  be  the 
office  has  helped  to  cover  some  of  his  canonical  irregularities. 
Also,  I  have  a  holy  brother  <tf  lus  a  prisoner  at  no  great  distance^ 
and  I  would  fain  have  the  Friar  to  help  me  to  deal  with  him  in 
due  sort    I  greatly  misdoubt  the  safety  of  the  bluff  priest' 

'I  were  right  sony  for  that,'  said  the  Knight  of  the  Fetter- 
lock, 'for  I  stand  indebted  to  him  for  the  joyous  hospitality  of 
a  meny  night  in  his  celL  Let  us  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle ; 
it  may  be  we  shall  there  learn  some  tidings  of  him.' 

While  they  thus  spoke,  a  loud  shout  among  the  yeomen 
announced  the  arrival  of  him  for  whom  they  feared,  aa  they 
learned  from  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  Fnar  himself,  long 
before  they  saw  his  burly  person. 

'Make  room,  my  merry  menl'  he  exclaimed — 'room  for 
your  godly  father  and  his  prisoner.  Ciy  welcome  once  more. 
I  come,  noble  leader,  like  an  eagle  with  my  prey  in  my  dutch.' 
And  making  his  way  through  the  ring,  amidst  the  laughter  of 
all  around,  he  appeared  in  majestic  triumph,  lus  huge  partisan 
in  one  hand,  and  hi  the  other  a  halter,  one  end  of  which  was 
fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  Isaac  ol  York,  who^ 
bent  down  by  sorrow  and  terror,  was  dragged  on  by  the 
victorious  priest^  who  shouted  aloud^  '  Where  is  AUan-a-Dale, 
to  chronicle  me  in  a  ballad,  or  if  it  were  but  a  lay?  By  St. 
Hermangild,  the  jingling  crowder  is  ever  out  of  the  way  where 
there  is  an  apt  theme  for  exalting  valour ! ' 

'Gurtal  priest^'  said  the  captain,  'thou  hast  been  at  a  wet 
mass  this  moming,  aa  early  as  it  is.  In  the  name  ol  St. 
Nicholas,  whom  hiut  thou  got  here  t ' 
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*A  oaptive  to  my  sword  and  to  my  laaoe,  noUe  oi^tain,' 
replied  the  deric  of  CopmanhurBt — 'to  my  bow  and  to  my 
halberd,  I  should  rather  say ;  and  yet  I  have  redeemed  him 
by  my  divinity  from  a  worse  captivity.  Speak,  Jew — ^have  I 
not  ransomed  thee  from  Sathanasf — have  I  not  taught  thee 
thy  credo^  thy  pater^  and  thine  Ave  Mortal  Did  I  not  spend 
the  whole  night  in  drinking  to  thee,  and  in  ezpomKling  of 
mysteries?' 

'For  the  love  of  Godl'  ejaculated  the  poor  Jew,  'will  no 
one  take  me  out  of  the  keeping  of  this  mad — I  mean  this  holy 
mant' 

'How's  this,  JewT  said  the  Friar,  with  a  menacing  aspect; 
'dost  thou  recant,  Jew?  Bethink  thee,  if  thou  dost  rdapee 
into  thine  infidelity,  though  thou  art  not  so  tender  as  a  suck- 
ling pig — I  would  I  had  one  to  break  my  fast  upon — ^thou 
art  not  too  tough  to  be  roasted  1  Be  conformable,  Isaac,  and 
repeat  the  words  after  me.    Ave  Maria  t ^ 

'Nay,  we  will  have  no  profanation,  mad  priest^'  said  Looks- 
ley;  'let  us  rather  hear  where  you  found  this  prisoner  of 
thine.' 

'By  St.  Dunstan,'  said  the  Friar,  'I  found  him  where  I 
sought  for  better  ware !  I  did  step  into  the  ceUarage  to  see 
what  might  be  rescued  there ;  for  though  a  cup  of  burnt  wine, 
with  spice,  be  an  evening's  draught  for  an  emperor,  it  were 
waste,  methought,  to  let  so  much  good  liquor  be  mulled  at 
once ;  and  I  had  caught  up  one  runlet  of  sa<^  and  was  coming 
to  call  more  aid  among  these  lazy  knaves,  who  are  ever  to  seek 
when  a  good  deed  is  to  be  done,  when  I  was  avised  of  a  strong 
door.  "  Aha  1 "  thought  I,  "  here  is  the  choicest  juice  of  aJl  in 
this  secret  crypt ;  and  the  knave  butler,  being  disturbed  in  his 
vocation,  hath  left  the  key  in  the  door."  In  therefore  I  went^ 
and  found  just  nought  besides  a  commodity  of  rusted  chains 
and  this  dog  of  a  Jew,  who  presently  rendered  himself  my 
prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  I  did  but  refresh  myself  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  action  with  the  unbeliever  with  one  hum- 
ming cup  of  sack,  and  was  proceeding  to  lead  forth  my  captive^ 
when,  crash  after  crash,  as  with  wild  thunder-dint  and  levin- 
fire,  down  toppled  the  masonry  of  an  outer  tower — ^many  be- 
shrew  their  hands  that  built  it  not  the  firmer ! — and  blocked 
up  the  passage.  The  roar  of  one  falling  tower  followed  another. 
I  gave  up  thought  of  life ;  and  deeming  it  a  dishonour  to  one 
of  my  jmxfession  to  pass  out  of  this  world  in  company  with  m 
Jew,  I  heaved  up  my  halberd  to  beat  his  brains  out;  but  I 
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took  pity  on  his  grey  hain,  and  jwlged  it  bettor  to  lay  down 
the  partioan,  and  take  up  my  spiritual  weapon  for  hu  eon- 
yecBion.  And  truly,  by  the  blessing  of  St  Dunstan,  the 
seed  has  been  sown  in  gix)d  soil ;  only  that,  with  speaking  to 
him  of  mysteries  through  the  whole  night,  and  being  in  a 
manner  fasting — ^f or  the  few  draughts  of  sack  which  I  shaipened 
my  wits  with  were  not  worth  marking — my  head  is  weUnigh 
dissied,  I  trow.  But  I  was  dean  exhausted.  Gilbert  and 
Wibbald  know  in  what  state  they  found  me— quite  and  clean 
exhausted.' 

'We  can  bear  witness,'  said  Gilbert;  'for  when  we  had 
deazed  away  the  ruin,  and  by  St.  Dunstan's  help  lighted  upon 
the  dungeon  stair,  we  found  the  runlet  of  sack  half-«mpty,  the 
Jew  half-dead,  and  the  Friar  more  than  half— exhausted,  as  he 
calls  it.' 

'Te  be  knaves!  ye  liel'  retorted  the  ofiended  Friar;  <it 
was  you  and  your  gormandising  companicms  that  dzank  up  the 
sack,  and  called  it  your  morning  draught.  I  am  a  pagan,  an 
I  kept  it  not  for  the  captain's  own  throat.  But  what  recks  it  9 
The  Jew  is  converted,  and  understands  all  I  have  told  him, 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  well  as  myself.' 

'Jew,'  said  the  captain,  'is  this  truef  Hast  thou  renounced 
thine  unbelief  9 ' 

'May  I  so  find  mercy  in  your  eyes,'  said  the  Jew,  'aa  I 
know  not  one  word  which  the  reyerend  prelate  spake  to  me  all 
this  fearful  night.  Alas !  I  was  so  distraught  with  agony,  and 
fear,  and  gri^,  that  had  our  holy  father  Abraham  come  to 
preach  to  me^  he  had  found  but  a  deaf  listener.' 

'Thou  liest,  Jew,  and  thou  knowest  thou  dost,'  said  the 
Friar;  'I  will  remind  thee  but  of  one  word  of  our  conference: 
thou  didst  promise  to  give  all  thy  substance  to  oar  holy 
order.' 

'So  help  me  the  promise,  fair  sirs,'  said  Isaac,  even  more 
alarmed  thlan  before,  '  as  no  such  sounds  ever  crossed  my  lips  I 
Alas  t  I  am  an  aged  beggar'd  man — ^I  fear  me  a  childless ;  have 
ruth  on  me,  and  let  me  go  1 ' 

'Nay,'  said  the  Friar,  'if  thou  dost  retract  vows  made  in 
favour  of  holy  church,  thou  must  do  penance.' 

Accordingly,  he  raised  his  halberd,  and  would  have  laid  the 
staff  of  it  lustOy  on  the  Jew's  shoulders,  had  not  the  Black 
Knight  stopped  the  blow,  and  thereby  transferred  the  holy 
clerk's  resentment  to  himself. 

'By  St  Thomas  ol  Kent,'  said  he,  'an  I  buckle  to  my  gear, 
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I  will  teaoh  thee,  sir  \axy  lover,  to  mell  with  thine  own  matteiB, 
nukugre  thine  iron  case  there ! ' 

*  Nay,  be  not  wroth  with  me,'  said  the  Eoiight ; '  thou  knowest 
I  am  thy  sworn  friend  and  comrade.' 

<  I  know  no  such  thing,'  answered  the  Friar ;  *  and  defy  thee 
for  a  meddling  coxcomb  1 ' 

*  Nay,  but|'  said  the  Knight,  who  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  provoking  his  quondam  host»  'hast  thou  foigotten  how,  that 
for  my  sake — ^for  I  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  of  the  flagon 
and  the  pasty — ^thou  didst  break  thy  vow  of  fast  and  vigil  f 

'Truly,  Mend,'  said  the  Friar,  denching  his  huge  fist^  'I 
will  bestow  a  buffet  on  thee.' 

'I  accept  of  no  such  presents,'  said  the  Knight;^  'I  am 
content  to  take  thy  cuff  as  a  loan,  but  I  will  repay  thee  with 
usuiy  aa  deep  as  ever  thy  prisoner  tixere  exacted  in  his  traffic' 

'  I  will  prove  that  presently,'  said  the  Friar. 

'  Hola  1 '  cried  the  captain, '  what  art  thou  after,  mad  Friar — 
bmwling  beneath  our  trysting^tree  f ' 

'  No  brawling,'  said  the  Knight ;  '  it  is  but  a  friendly  inter- 
change of  courtesy.  Friar,  strike  an  thou  darest ;  I  will  stand 
thy  blow,  if  thou  wilt  stand  mine.' 

'  Thou  hast  the  advantage  with  that  iron  pot  on  thy  head,' 
said  the  churchman;  'but  have  at  thee.  Down  thou  goest^ 
an  thou  wert  Goliath  of  Gath  in  his  braien  helmet.' 

The  Friar  bared  his  brawny  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  and  putting 
his  full  strength  to  the  blow,  gave  the  Knight  a  buffet  that 
might  have  felled  an  ox.  But  his  adversary  stood  firm  as  a  rock. 
A  loud  shout  was  uttered  by  all  the  yeomen  around ;  for  the 
clerk's  cuff  was  proverbial  amongst  them,  and  there  were  few 
who,  in  jest  or  earnest^  had  not  had  occasion  to  know  its  vigour. 

'  Now,  priest)'  said  the  Knight,  pulling  off  his  gauntlet^  '  if  I 
had  vantage  on  my  head,  I  will  have  none  on  my  hand ;  stand 
fast  as  a  true  man.' 

'  Genam  meam  dedi  vapulcUori — I  have  given  my  cheek  to 
the  smiter,'  said  the  priest ;  '  an  thou  canst  stir  me  from  the 
spot,  fellow,  I  will  freely  bestow  on  thee  the  Jew's  ransom.' 

So  spoke  the  burly  priest,  assuming,  on  his  part,  high  de- 
fiance. But  who  may  resist  his  fato  ?  The  buffet  of  the  Knight 
was  given  with  such  strength  and  good-will  that  the  Friar 
rolled  head  over  heels  upon  the  plain,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  all  the  spectators.    But  he  arose  neither  angry  nor  crestfallen. 

'  Brother,'  said  he  to  the  Knight,  '  thou  ^ouldst  have  used 

*  See  Biebard  OoBor-de-Uon.    Note  SO. 
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thy  strength  with  mote  diaoxetion.  I  had  mumbled  but  a  hune 
mass  an  tiiou  hadst  broken  my  jaw,  for  the  piper  plays  ill  that 
wants  the  nether  chops.  Nevertheless,  there  is  my  haoid,  in 
friendly  witness  that  I  will  exchange  no  more  cufis  with  thee, 
having  been  a  loser  by  the  barter.  End  now  all  unkindness. 
Let  us  put  the  Jew  to  ransom,  since  the  leopard  will  not  change 
his  spots,  and  a  Jew  he  will  continue  to  be.' 

'  The  priest,'  said  Clement,  '  is  not  half  so  confident  of  the 
Jew's  conyersion  since  he  received  that  buffet  on  the  ear.' 

*  Go  to,  knave,  what  pratest  thou  of  conversions  f  What,  is 
there  no  respect  Y-— all  masters  and  no  men  i  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 
I  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good  knigh1?s  blow, 
or  I  had  kept  my  ground  under  it.  But  an  thou  gibest  more 
of  it,  thou  shalt  learn  I  can  give  as  well  aa  take.' 

'Peace  all!'  said  the  captain.  'And  thou,  Jew,  think  of 
thy  ransom ;  thou  needest  not  to  be  told  that  thy  race  are  held 
to  be  accursed  in  all  Christian  oonmiunities,  and  trust  me  that 
we  cannot  endure  thy  presence  among  us.  Think,  therefore, 
of  an  offer,  while  I  examine  a  prisoner  of  another  cast.' 

'Were  many  of  Front^e-Boeufs  men  taken! '  demanded  the 
Black  Knight. 

'None  of  note  enough  to  be  put  to  ransom,'  answered  the 
captain;  'a  set  of  hilding  fellows  there  were,  whom  we  dis- 
missed to  find  them  a  new  master;  enough  had  been  done  for 
revenge  and  profit;  the  bunch  of  them  ware  not  worth  a 
oardeou.  The  prisoner  I  speak  ci  is  better  booty — a  jolly 
monk  riding  to  visit  his  leman,  an  I  may  judge  by  his  hors^ 
gear  and  wearing  apparel.  Here  cometh  the  worthy  prelate^ 
as  pert  as  a  pyet.'  And  between  two  yeomen  was  brought 
before  the  silvan  throne  of  the  outlaw  chief  our  old  friend, 
Prior  Aymer  of  Jorvaulx. 


CHAPTER  XXXra 

Flower  of  warriora, 
How  18't  with  Tltiu  Lartlns  t 

Mareinu.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  deoreea, 
Gondemnuig  aome  to  death  and  aome  to  exile, 
Banaominglum  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other. 

Coriolanus. 

THBoaptiye  Abbot's  featoreB  ana  maimers  exhibited  a  whlfnirioftl 
mixture  of  oflSanded  pride,  and  deranged  foppery,  and  bodily 
tenor. 

'Why,  how  now,  my  masterBf  said  he,  with  a  Toioe  in 
whioh  all  three  emotions  were  blended.  'What  order  is  this 
among  yef  Be  ye  Tniks  or  Christians,  that  haoidle  a  church- 
man f  Enow  ye  what  it  is,  mcuwu  imponere  in  9enfo$  Domiimi% 
Ye  have  plundered  my  mails,  torn  my  oope  of  ourious  out  laoe, 
which  might  have  senred  a  cardinal.  Another  in  my  place 
would  ha^e  been  at  his  exoomrn/unicabo  vo9 ;  but  I  am  placable, 
and  if  ye  order  forth  my  palfreys,  release  my  brethren,  and 
restore  my  mails,  tell  down  with  all  speed  an  hundred  crowns 
to  be  expended  in  masses  at  the  high  altar  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey, 
and  make  your  vow  to  eat  no  yenison  until  next  Pentecost^  it 
may  be  you  shall  hear  little  more  of  this  mad  frolic.' 

'Holy  father,'  said  the  chief  outlaw,  'it  grieyes  me  to 
think  that  you  have  met  with  such  usage  from  any  of  my 
followers  as  calls  for  your  fatherly  reprehension.' 

'  Usage  1'  echoed  the  priest,  encouraged  by  the  mild  tone 
of  the  nlvan  leader ;  '  it  were  usage  fit  for  no  hound  of  good 
race,  much  less  for  a  Christian,  far  less  for  a  priest,  and 
least  of  all  for  the  prior  of  the  holy  community  of  Joryaulx. 
Here  is  a  profane  and  drunken  minstrel,  called  Allan-arDale— 
ndndo  quidam — ^who  has  menaced  me  with  corporal  punish- 
ment— nay,  with  death  itself,  an  I  pay  not  down  four  hundred 
crowns  of  ransom,  to  the  boot  of  all  ihe  treasure  he  hath  already 
robbed  me  of — gold  chains  and  gymmal  rings  to  an  unknown 
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Talue  3  besides  what  is  broken  and  rooiled  Bxotmg  their  rude 
hands,  suoh  as  my  pouncet-box  and  silyer  orisping-tongs.' 

'  It  is  impossible  that  AUan-a-Dale  can  have  thus  treated  a 
man  ol  your  reverend  bearing,'  replied  the  captain. 

'It  is  true  as  the  gospel  of  St.  Nicodemus,'  said  the  Prior; 
'he  swore,  with  many  a  cruel  north-country  oath,  that  he 
would  hang  me  up  on  the  h^hest  tree  in  the  greenwood.' 

'Did  he  so  in  veiy  deed?  Nay,  then,  reverend  father,  I 
think  you  had  better  comply  with  his  demands,  for  Allan-a- 
Dale  is  the  veiy  man  to  abide  by  his  word  when  he  has  so 
pledged  it.'  * 

'You  do  but  jest  with  me,'  said  the  astounded  Prior,  with  a 
forced  laugh ;  '  and  I  love  a  good  jest  with  all  my  heart.  But^ 
ha !  ha !  bA  1  when  the  mirth  has  lasted  the  livelong  night,  it 
is  time  to  be  grave  in  the  morning.' 

'And  I  am  as  grave  as  a  father  confessor,'  replied  the  outlaw ; 
'you  must  pay  a  round  ransom,  Sir  Prior,  or  your  convent  is 
likely  to  be  caUed  to  a  new  election ;  lor  your  place  will  know 
you  no  more.' 

'Are  ye  Christians,'  said  the  Prior,  'and  hold  this  language 
to  a  churchman  t ' 

'  Christians  1  ay,  many  are  we,  and  have  divinity  among  us 
to  boot,'  answered  the  outlaw.  '  Let  our  bux<»n  chaplain  stand 
forth,  and  expound  to  this  reverend  lather  the  texts  which  con- 
cern this  matter.' 

The  Friar,  half-drunk,  half-sober,  had  huddled  a  friar^s  frock 
over  his  green  cassock,  and  now  summoning  together  whatever 
scraps  of  learning  he  had  acquired  by  rote  in  former  days— 
'  Holy  father,'  said  he, '  DeuafaeicU  $alvam  benigniiaietn  vestram 
— ^you  are  wcdcome  to  the  greenwood.' 

'  What  profane  mummery  is  this  f '  said  the  Prior.  '  Friend, 
if  thou  be'st  indeed  of  the  church,  it  were  abetter  deed  toshow 
me  how  I  may  escape  frcnn  these  men's  hands  than  to  stand 
ducking  and  grinning  here  like  a  monis-dancer.' 

'Truly,  reverend  father,'  said  the  Friar,  'I  know  but  one 
mode  in  which  thou  mayst  escape.  This  is  St.  Andrew's  day 
with  us :  we  are  taking  our  tithes.' 

'But  not  of  the  church,  then,  I  trust,  my  good  brother?' 
said  the  Prior. 

'Of  church  and  lay,'  said  the  Friar;  'and  therefore,  Sir 

*  A  oommiMazy  Is  said  to  have  nodTed  tliiiflar  ooDBolAtiaik  from  «  ooitidii  eom- 
mander-iii-chief,  to  whom  he  complained  that  «  gonenl  offloer  had  naed  aome  sach 
threat  towkidfl  him  as  that  in  the  test 
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Prior,  fwHU  ffMi  amieoi  de  mammone  imqmtaiU — ^make  your- 
Belves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteouBnesBi  for  no  other 
friendship  is  like  to  serve  your  turn.' 

'  I  love  a  jolly  woodsman  at  heart,'  said  the  Prior,  softening 
his  tone ;  '  come,  ye  must  not  deal  too  hard  with  me.  I  oan 
well  of  woodoraft)  and  can  wind  a  horn  clear  and  lustily,  and 
hollo  till  every  oak  rings  again.  Come,  ye  must  not  deal  too 
hard  with  me.' 

*  Give  him  a  horn,'  said  the  outlaw ;  '  we  will  prove  the  skill 
he  boasts  of.' 

The  Prior  Aymer  winded  a  blast  accordingly.  The  captain 
shook  his  head. 

'  Sir  Prior,'  he  said,  <thou  blowest  a  merry  note,  but  it  may 
not  ransom  lliee ;  we  cannot  afifoid,  as  the  legend  on  a  good 
knight's  shield  hath  it>  to  set  thee  fiee  for  a  blast.  Moreover,  I 
have  found  thee :  thou  art  one  of  those  who,  with  new  French 
graces  and  tra-li-ras,  disturb  the  ancient  English  bugle  notes. 
Prior,  that  last  flourish  on  the  recheat  hath  added  fifty  crowns  to 
thy  ransom,  for  corrupting  the  true  old  manly  blasts  of  venerie.' 

'Well,  friend,'  said  the  Abboti  peevishly,  'thou  art  ill  to 
please  with  thy  woodcraft.  I  pray  thee  be  more  conformable 
in  this  matter  of  my  ransom.  At  a  word — since  I  must  needs, 
for  once,  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil — ^what  ransom  am  I  to  pay 
for  walking  on  Watling  Street  without  having  fifty  men  at  my 
backf 

'  Were  it  not  well,'  said  the  lieutenant  of  the  gang  apart  to 
the  captain,  'that  the  Prior  should  name  the  Jew's  ransom,  and 
the  Jew  name  the  Prior's  f ' 

'Thou  art  a  mad  knave,'  said  the  captain,  'but  thy  plan 
transcends  I  Here,  Jew,  step  forth.  Look  at  ^bat  holy  Father 
Aymer,  Prior  of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Jorvaubc,*  and  tell  us  at  what 
ransom  we  should  hold  him  f  Thou  knoweet  the  income  of  his 
oonventi  I  warrant  thee.' 

'0,  assuredly,'  said  Isaac  '  I  have  trafficked  with  the  good 
fitthers,  and  boi4;ht  wheat  and  barley,  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
also  much  wooL  0,  it  is  a  rich  abbey-stede^  and  they  do  live 
upon  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet  wines  upon  the  lees,  these 
good  fathers  of  Jorvaulx.  Ah,  if  an  outcast  like  me  had  such 
a  home  to  go  to^  and  such  incomings  by  the  year  and  by  the 
month,  I  would  pay  much  gold  and  silver  to  redeem  my  cap- 
tivity.' 

'Hound  of  a  Jew!'  exdaimed  the  Prior,  'no  one  knows 

*  See  Note  SL 
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better  than  thy  own  ouned  self  that  ofor  holy  house  of  God 
IB  indebted  for  the  finishing  of  our  chanoel ' 

'  And  for  the  storing  of  your  cellars  in  the  last  season  with 
the  due  allowance  of  Gasoon  wine,'  interrupted  the  Jew ;  *  but 
that — ^that  is  small  matters.' 

'Hear  the  infidel  dog!'  said  the  churchman;  'he  jangles 
as  if  our  holy  community  did  come  under  debts  for  the  wines  we 
have  a  license  to  drink  propter  neeesHtatem  et  ad  Jrtgus  cUpel- 
lendum.  The  circumcised  yillaan  blasphemeth  the  holy  churchy 
and  Ghristaan  men  listen  and  rebuke  him  not  1 ' 

'  All  this  helps  nothing,'  said  the  leader.  '  Isaacs  pronounce 
what  he  may  pay,  without  flaying  both  hide  and  hair.' 

'  An  six  hundred  crowns,'  said  Isaac,  '  the  good  Prior  might 
well  pay  to  your  honoured  valours,  and  never  sit  less  soft  in  his 
stall.' 

'  Six  hundred  crowns,'  said  the  leader,  gravely ;  '  I  am  con- 
tented— thou  hast  well  spoken,  Isaac — six  hundred  crowns. 
It  is  a  sentence,  Sir  Prior.' 

'  A  sentence ! — a  sentence  ! '  exclaimed  the  band ;  '  Solomon 
had  not  done  it  better.' 

'  Thou  hearest  thy  doom.  Prior,'  said  the  leader. 

'Ye  are  mad,  my  masters,'  said  the  Prior;  'where  am  I  to 
find  such  a  sum  f  If  I  sell  the  very  pyx  and  candlesticks  on 
the  altar  at  Jorvaulx,  I  shall  scarce  raise  the  half ;  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  I  go  to  Jorvaulx  myself ;  ye 
may  retain  as  borrows  my  two  priests.' 

'  That  will  be  but  blmd  trusty'  said  the  outiaw ;  '  we  will 
retain  thee.  Prior,  and  send  them  to  fetch  thy  ransom.  Thou 
shalt  not  want  a  cup  of  wine  and  a  collop  of  venison  the  while ; 
and  if  thou  lovest  woodcraft)  thou  shalt  see  such  as  your  north 
country  never  witnessed.' 

'  Or,  if  so  please  you,'  said  Isaacs  willing  to  cuny  favour  with 
the  outlaws,  '  I  can  send  to  York  for  the  six  hundred  crowns, 
out  of  certain  monies  in  my  hands,  if  so  be  that  the  most 
reverend  Prior  present  will  grant  me  a  quittance.' 

'He  shall  grant  thee  whatever  thou  dost  list,  Isaac,'  said  the 
captain ;  '  and  thou  shalt  lay  down  the  redemption  money  for 
Prior  Aymer  as  well  as  for  thyself.' 

'  For  myself !  ah,  courageous  sirs,'  said  the  Jew,  '  I  am  a 
broken  and  impoverished  man ;  a  beggar's  staff  must  be  my 
portion  through  life,  supposing  I  were  to  pay  you  fifty 
crowns.' 

'  The  Prior  shall  judge  of  that  matter,'  replied  the  captain. 
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*How  say  you.  Father  Aymerl  CSan  the  Jew  afibid  a  good 
ransom  f 

'  Can  he  afifovd  a  xansom  t '  answered  the  Prior.  *  Is  he  not 
Isaac  of  York,  rich  enough  to  redeem  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  who  were  led  into  Assyrian  bondage  f  I  have 
seen  but  little  of  him  myself,  but  our  cellarer  and  treasurer 
have  dealt  lazgely  with  him,  and  report  says  that  his  house  at 
York  is  so  full  of  gold  and  cdlver  as  is  a  shame  in  any  Christian 
land.  Marvel  it  is  to  all  living  Christian  hearts  that  such 
gnawing  adders  should  be  suffered  to  eat  into  the  bowels  of  the 
state,  and  even  of  the  holy  church  heraelf ,  with  foul  usuries 
and  extordons.' 

'Hold,  father,'  said  the  Jew,  'mitigate  and  assuage  your 
oholer.  I  pray  oi  your  reverence  to  remember  that  I  force  my 
monies  upon  no  one.  But  when  churchman  and  layman,  prince 
and  prior,  knight  and  priest,  come  knocking  to  Isaac's  door, 
they  borrow  not  his  shekels  with  these  uncivil  terms.  It  is 
then, ''  Friend  Isaacs  will  you  pleasure  us  in  this  matter,  and  our 
day  shall  be  truly  kept,  so  Qod  sa'  me  f " — and  "  Kind  Isaac,  if 
ever  you  served  man,  show  yourself  a  friend  in  this  need ! "  And 
when  the  day  comes,  and  I  ask  my  own,  then  what  hear  I  but 
''  Danmed  Jew,"  and  ''  The  curse  of  Egypt  on  your  tribe,*'  and 
all  that  may  stir  up  the  rude  and  uncivU  populace  against  poor 
strangers!' 

'I^or,'  said  the  captain,  'Jew  though  he  be,  he  hath  in  this 
spoken  well.  Do  thou,  therefore,  name  his  ransom,  as  he 
named  thine,  without  farther  rude  terms.' 

'None  but  latrofamcmta — ^the  interpretation  whereof,'  said 
the  Prior,  'will  I  give  at  some  other  time  and  tide— would 
place  a  Christian  prdate  and  an  unbaptised  Jew  upon  the  same 
bench.  But  since  ye  require  me  to  put  a  price  upon  this 
caitiff,  I  tell  you  openly  that  ye  will  wrong  yourselves  if  you 
take  from  him  a  penny  under  a  thousand  crowns.' 

'  A  sentence ! — a  sentence ! '  exclaimed  the  chief  outlaw. 

'A  sentence! — a  sentence!'  shouted  his  assessors;  'the 
Christian  has  shown  his  good  nurture,  and  dealt  with  us  more 
generously  than  the  Jew.' 

'  The  Qod  of  my  fathers  help  me ! '  said  the  Jew ;  '  will  ye 
bear  to  the  ground  an  impoverished  creature!  I  am  this  day 
childless,  and  will  ye  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  livelihood  f 

'Thou  wilt  have  the  less  to  provide  for,  Jew,  if  thou  art 
childless,'  said  Aymer. 

' AlasJ  my  lord,'  said  Isaac,  'your  law  permits  you  not  to 
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know  how  the  child  of  our  bosom  k  entwuied  witli  the  strings 
of  our  heart  O  Bebeoca !  daughter  of  my  beloved  Bachael  1 
were  each  leaf  on  that  tree  a  seoGhin,  and  eadi  leoohin  mine 
own,  all  that  mass  of  wealth  would  I  give  to  know  whether  thoa 
art  alive,  and  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Nasarene  1 ' 

'  Was  not  thy  daughter  dark-haired  t '  said  one  of  the  outlaws ; 
'and  wore  she  not  a  veil  of  twisted  sendal,  bioidered  with 
silver  t' 

'  She  did ! — she  did  1 '  said  the  old  man,  trembling  with  eager- 
ness, as  formerly  with  fear.  '  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon 
thee  1  canst  thou  tell  me  aught  of  her  safety  f 

'It  was  she,  then,'  said  the  yeoman,  'who  was  carried  off  by 
the  proud  Templar,  when  he  broke  through  our  ranks  on  yester- 
even.  I  had  drawn  my  bow  to  send  a  shaft  after  him,  but 
spared  him  even  for  the  sake  of  the  damsel,  who  I  feared  inight 
take  harm  from  the  arrow.' 

'Oh !'  answered  the  Jew,  'I  would  to  God  thou  hadst  shot, 
though  the  arrow  had  pierced  her  boe(Hn !  Better  the  tomb  of 
her  fathers  than  the  dishonourable  couch  of  the  licentious  and 
savage  Templar.  Ichabod  1  Ichabod !  the  glory  hath  departed 
from  my  house  ! ' 

'Friends,'  said  the  chief,  looking  round,  'the  old  man  is 
but  a  Jew,  natheless  his  grief  touches  me.  Deal  uprightly 
with  us,  Isaac :  will  paying  this  ransom  of  a  thousand  crowns 
leave  thee  altogether  penniless  t ' 

Isaac,  recalled  to  think  of  his  worldly  goods,  the  love  of 
which,  by  dint  of  inveterate  habit,  contended  even  with  his 
parental  affection,  grew  pale,  stammered,  and  could  not  deny 
thero  might  be  some  small  snxplus. 

'Well,  go  to,  what  though  thero  be,'  said  the  outlaw,  'we 
will  not  reckon  with  thee  too  closely.  Without  treasuro  thou 
mayst  as  well  hope  to  redeem  thy  child  from  the  clutches  of 
Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  as  to  shoot  a  stag-royal  with  a 
headless  shaft  We  wiU  take  thee  at  the  same  ransom  with 
Prior  Aymer,  or  rather  at  one  hundred  crowns  lower,  which 
hundred  crowns  shall  be  mine  own  peculiar  loss,  and  not 
light  upon  this  worshipful  commtmity ;  and  so  we  shall  avoid 
the  heinous  offence  of  rating  a  Jew  merchant  as  high  as  a 
Christian  prelate,  and  thou  wilt  have  six  [five]  hundred  crowns 
romaining  to  treat  for  thy  daughter's  ransom.  Templars  love 
the  glitter  of  silver  shekds  as  well  as  the  sparkle  of  black  ejres. 
Hasten  to  make  thy  crowns  chink  in  the  ear  of  De  Boi»<}uilbert> 
ero  worse  comes  of  it.    Thou  wilt  find  him,  as  our  scouts  have 
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brought  notice,  at  the  nert  preoeptOKy  house  of  his  ofder. 
Said  I  welly  my  merry  mates?' 

The  yeomen  expresBed  their  wonted  aoqtdeBoenoe  in  their 
leader's  opinion ;  and  Isaao,  reUeved  of  one  half  of  his  appre- 
hensions, by  learning  that  his  daughter  liyed,  and  might  pos- 
sibly be  ransomed,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  generous 
outlaw,  and,  rubbing  his  beard  against  his  buskins,  Bought  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  green  cassock.  The  captain  drew  himself 
back,  and  extricated  himself  from  the  Jew's  grasp^  not  without 
some  marks  of  contempt. 

'Nay,  beshrew  thee^  man,  up  with  thee  I  I  am  Kngliah 
bom,  and  love  no  such  Eastern  prostrations.  Kneel  to  God, 
and  not  to  a  poor  sinner  like  me.' 

'Ay,  Jew,'  said  Prior  Aymer,  'kneel  to  God,  as  represented 
in  the  servant  of  His  altar,  and  who  knows,  with  thy  sincere 
repentance  and  due  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Robert,  what  grace 
thou  mayst  acquire  for  thyself  and  thy  daughter  Bebeccaf 
I  grieve  for  the  maiden,  for  she  is  of  isir  and  comely  counte- 
nance :  I  beheld  her  in  the  lists  of  Ashby.  Also  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  is  one  with  whom  I  may  do  much  :  bethink  thee  how 
thou  mayst  deserve  my  good  word  with  him.' 

'  Alas  1  alas ! '  said  tibe  Jew,  '  on  every  hand  the  spoilers 
arise  against  me :  I  am  given  as  a  prey  unto  the  Assyrian,  and 
a  prey  imto  him  of  Egypt.' 

'And  what  else  should  be  the  lot  of  thy  accursed  race!' 
answered  the  Prior ; '  for  what  saith  Holy  Writ,  verbum  Domini 
prqjecenmt^  et  saptmUa  ett  nulla  in  eU — ^they  have  cast  forth 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  there  is  no  wisdom  in  them — fi>n)p- 
terea  ddbo  mudierea  eomm  exteris — I  will  give  their  women  to 
strangers,  that  is  to  the  Templar,  as  in  the  present  matter — d 
the$a/uro8  eomm  hcBredHms  cUtenta — and  their  treasures  to  others^ 
as  in  the  present  case  to  these  honest  gentlemen.' 

Isaac  groaned  deeply,  and  began  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to 
relapse  into  his  state  of  desolation  and  despair.  But  the 
leader  of  the  yeomen  led  him  aside. 

'  Advise  thee  well,  Isaac,'  said  Locksley,  '  what  thou  wilt  do 
in  dus  matter ;  my  counsel  to  thee  is  to  make  a  friend  of  thii^ 
churchman.  He  is  vain,  Isaac,  and  he  is  covetous;  at  least 
he  needs  money  to  supply  his  profusion.  Thou  canst  easily 
gratify  his  greed ;  for  think  not  that  I  am  blinded  by  thy  pre- 
texts of  poverty.  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  Isaac,  with  the 
very  iron  chest  in  which  thou  dost  keep  thy  money-bags. 
What  I  know  I  not  the  great  stone  beneath  the  apple-tree,  that 
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leada  into  the  vaulted  chamber  under  thy  garden  at  Torkf ' 
The  Jew  grew  as  pale  as  death.  *  But  fear  nothing  from  me»' 
continued  the  yeoman,  'for  we  are  of  old  acquainted.  Dost  thou 
not  remember  the  sick  yeoman  whom  thy  fair  daughter  Kebecca 
redeemed  from  the  gyres  at  York,  and  kept  him  in  thy  house 
till  his  health  was  restored,  when  thou  didst  dismiss  him  re- 
coYcred,  and  with  a  piece  of  money  t  Usurer  as  thou  art»  thou 
didst  never  place  coin  at  better  interest  than  that  poor  silver 
mark,  for  it  has  this  day  saved  thee  five  hundred  crowns.' 

'  And  thou  art  he  whom  we  called  Diccon  Bend-the-Bow  f ' 
said  Isaac ;  '  I  thought  ever  I  knew  the  accent  of  thy  voice.' 

'I  am  Bend-the-Bow,'  said  the  captain,  'and  Locksley,  and 
have  a  good  name  besides  all  these.' 

'But  thou  art  mistaken,  good  Bend-the-Bow,  concerning 
that  same  vaulted  apartment.  So  help  me  Heaven,  as  there  is 
nought  in  it  but  some  merchandises  which  I  will  gladly  part 
with  to  you — one  hundred  yards  of  Lincoln  green  to  make 
doublets  to  thy  men,  and  a  hundred  staves  of  Spanish  yew  to 
make  bows,  and  one  hundred  silken  bowstrings,  tough,  round, 
and  sound — these  will  I  send  thee  for  thy  good-will,  honest 
Diccon,  an  thou  wilt  keep  silence  about  the  vaults  my  good 
Diccon.' 

'Silent  as  a  dormouse,'  said  the  outlaw;  'and  never  trust 
me  but  I  am  grieved  for  thy  daughter.  But  I  may  not  help  it. 
The  Templar's  lances  are  too  strong  for  my  archery  in  the  open 
field ;  they  would  scatter  us  like  dust.  Had  I  but  known  it 
was  Bebecca  when  she  was  borne  off,  something  might  have 
been  done;  but  now  thou  must  needs  proceed  by  policy. 
Come,  shall  I  treat  for  thee  with  the  Priori' 

'  In  God's  name,  Diccon,  an  thou  canst,  aid  me  to  recover 
the  child  of  my  bosom ! ' 

'Do  not  thou  interrupt  me  with  thine  ill-timed  avarice,' 
said  the  outlaw,  '  and  I  will  deal  with  him  in  thy  behalf.' 

He  then  turned  from  the  Jew,  who  followed  him,  however, 
as  closely  as  his  shadow. 

'  Prior  Aymer,'  said  the  captain, '  come  apart  with  mo  under 
4his  tree.  Men  say  thou  dost  love  wine  and  a  lady'^  sUile 
better  than  beseems  thy  order.  Sir  Priest;  but  with  that  I 
have  nought  to  do.  I  have  lieard,  too,  thou  dost  love  a  brace 
of  good  dogs  and  a  fleet  horse,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  loving 
thii^  which  are  costly  to  come  by,  thou  hatest  not  a  purse  of 
gold.  But  I  have  never  heard  that  thou  didst  love  oppression 
or  cruelty.    Now,  here  is  Isaac  willing  to  give  thee  the  means 
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of  pleasure  and  pastime  in  a  bag  oQntaining  one  hundred  marks 
of  silyery  if  thy  interoeasion  wiUi  thine  ally  the  Templar  shall 
avail  to  prooure  the  freedom  of  his  daughter.' 

'In  safety  and  honour,  as  when  tskken  from  me/  said  the 
Jew,  '  otherwise  it  is  no  bargain.' 

'  Peaoe,  Isaac,'  said  the  outlaw,  'or  I  give  <up  thine  interest. 
What  say  you  to  this  my  purpose,  Prior  Aymerf ' 

'The  matter,'  quoth  the  Prior,  'is  of  a  mixed  condition; 
for,  if  I  do  a  good  deed  on  the  one  hand,  yet^  on  the  other,  it 
goeth  to  the  vantage  of  a  Jew,  and  in  so  much  is  against  my 
oonsdenoe.  Tet^  if  the  Israelite  will  advantage  the  church  by 
giving  me  somewhat  over  to  the  building  of  our  dortour,  I 
will  tske  it  on  my  conscience  to  aid  him  in  the  matter  of  his 
daughter.' 

'For  a  score  of  marks  to  the  dortour,'  said  the  outlaw — 
'  Be  still,  I  say,  Isaac  I — or  for  a  brace  of  diver  candlesticks  to 
the  altar,  we  will  not  stand  with  you.' 

'Nay,  but,  good  Dicoon  Bend-the-Bow,'  said  Isaac,  endear 
vouring  to  iicterpose. 

'Qood  Jew — good  beast — good  earthworm  I'  said  the  yeo- 
man, losing  patience ;  '  an  thou  dost  go  on  to  put  thy  filthy 
lucre  in  the  balance  with  thy  daughteor's  life  and  honour,  by 
Heaven,  I  will  strip  thee  of  every  maravedi  thou  hast  in  the 
world  before  three  days  are  out ! ' 

Isaao  Bhrunk  togJLer.  and  ^  Bilent. 

'And  what  pledge  am  I  to  have  for  sUl  HmV  said  the 
Prior. 

'When  Isaac  returns  succeasfid  through  your  mediation,' 
said  the  outlaw,  'I  swear  by  St  Hubert,  I  will  see  that  he 
pays  thee  the  money  in  good  silver,  or  I  will  reckon  with  him 
for  it  in  such  sort,  he  had  better  have  paid  twenty  such  sums.' 

'  Well  then,  Jew,'  said  Aymer,  '  since  I  must  needs  meddle 
in  this  matter,  let  me  have  the  use  of  ihy  writing-tablets — 
though,  hold — ^rather  than  use  thy  pen,  i  would  fast  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  where  shall  I  find  one  V 

'  If  your  holy  scruples  can  dispense  with  using  the  Jew's 
tablets,  for  the  pen  I  can  find  a  remedy,'  said  the  yeoman ; 
and,  bending  his  bow,  he  aimed  Jbis  shaft  at  a  wild  goose  which 
was  soaring  over  their  heads,  the  advanced  guard  of  a  phalanx 
of  his  tribe,  which  were  winging  their  way  to  the  distant  and 
solitary  fens  of  Holdemess.  I^e  bird  came  fluttering  down, 
transfixed  with  the  arrow. 

'There,  Prior,'  said  the  captain,  'are  quills  enow  to  supply 
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all  the  monkB  of  Jorvaulx  for  the  nert  hundfed  yearsi  an  thej 
take  not  to  writing  ohionioleB.' 

The  Prior  sat  down,  and  at  great  leisure  indited  an  epistle 
to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^  and  having  oarefaU j  sealed  up  the 
tablets,  deliyered  them  to  the  Jew,  saying,  'Tliis  will  be  thy 
safe-conduct  to  the  preceptoiy  of  Templestowe,  and,  as  I  think, 
is  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  deliyery  of  thy  daughter,  if 
it  be  well  backed  with  proffers  of  advantage  and  commodity 
at  thine  own  hand ;  for,  trust  me  well,  the  good  knight  Boift- 
Guilbert  is  of  their  confrateniity  that  do  nought  for  nought.' 

'  Well,  Prior,'  said  the  outlaw,  '  I  will  detain  thee  no  longer 
here  than  to  give  the  Jew  a  quittance  for  the  six  hundrad 
crowns  at  which  thy  ransom  is  fixed — ^I  accept  of  him  for  my 
paymaster;  and  if  I  hear  that  ye  boggle  at  allowing  him  in  hu 
aocompts  tiie  sum  so  paid  by  him,  St.  Maiy  refuse  me,  an  I 
bum  not  the  abbey  over  thine  head,  though  I  hang  ten  years 
the  sooner!' 

With  a  much  worse  grace  than  that  wherewith  he  had 
penned  the  letter  to  Bois-Guilbert^  the  Prior  wrote  an  acquit- 
tance, diachaiging  Isaac  of  York  of  six  hundred  crowns, 
advanced  to  him  in  his  need  for  acquittal  of  his  ransom,  and 
faithfuUy  promising  to  hold  true  compt  with  him  for  that 
sum. 

'  And  now,'  said  Prior  Aymer, '  I  will  pray  yon  of  restitution 
of  my  mules  and  palfreys,  and  the  freedom  of  the  reverend 
brethren  attending  upon  me,  and  also  of  the  gymmal  rings, 
jewels,  and  lair  vestures  of  which  I  have  been  despoiled,  having 
now  satisfied  you  for  my  ransom  as  a  true  prisoner.' 

< Touching  your  brethren.  Sir  Prior,'  said  Locksley,  'they 
shall  have  present  freedom,  it  were  unjust  to  detain  them; 
touching  your  horses  and  mules,  they  shall  also  be  restored, 
intix  such  spending-money  as  may  enable  yon  to  reach  Toik, 
for  it  were  cruel  to  deprive  you  of  the  means  of  journeying. 
But  as  concerning  rings,  jewels,  chains,  and  what  else,  you 
must  understand  that  we  are  men  of  tender  consciences,  and 
will  not  yield  to  a  venerable  man  like  yourself,  who  should  be 
dead  to  the  vanities  of  this  life,  the  strong  temptation  to  break 
the  rule  of  his  foundation,  by  wearing  rings,  chains,  or  other 
vain  gauds.' 

'Think  what  you  do^  my  masters,'  said  the  Prior,  'ere  you 
put  your  hand  on  the  church's  patrimony.  These  things  are 
inter  rea  mxerasj  and  I  wot  not  what  judgment  might  ensue 
were  they  to  be  handled  by  laical  hands.' 
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'  I  will  take  care  of  tibat,  reverend  Prior,'  said  the  hermit  of 
Copmanhurst ;  '  for  I  will  wear  them  myself.' 

'  Friend,  or  brother,'  said  the  Prior,  in  answer  to  this  solution 
of  his  doubts,  '  if  thou  hast  really  taken  religious  orders,  I  pray 
thee  to  look  how  thou  wilt  answer  to  thine  official  for  the  share 
thou  hast  taken  in  this  day's  woric.' 

'Friend  Prior,'  returned  the  hennit,  'you  are  to  know  that 
I  belong  to  a  little  diocese  where  I  am  my  own  diocesan,  and 
care  as  little  for  the  Bishop  of  York  as  I  do  for  the  Abbot  of 
Jorvaulz,  the  Prior,  and  all  the  convent.' 

'  Thou  art  utterly  irregular,'  said  the  Prior — '  one  of  those 
disorderly  men  who,  taking  on  them  the  sacred  character 
without  due  cause,  profane  the  holy  rites,  and  endanger  the 
souls  of  those  who  take  counsel  at  their  hands ;  laptdea  pro 
pane  eoncUmcmtes  ti$,  giving  them  stones  instead  of  bread,  as 
the  Vulgate  hath  it.' 

'Nay,'  said  the  Friar,  'an  my  brain-pan  could  have  been 
broken  by  Latin,  it  had  not  held  so  long  together.  I  say, 
that  easing  a  world  of  such  misproud  priests  as  thou  art  of 
their  jewels  and  their  gimcracks  is  a  lawful  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians.' 

'  Thou  be'st  a  hedge-priest^'  *  said  the  Prior,  in  great  wrath, 
'  excommunuxboo  vos, 

'Thou  be'st  thyself  more  like  a  thief  and  a  heretic,'  said 
the  Friar,  equally  indignant;  'I  will  pouch  up  no  such 
affi!ont  before  my  parishioners.^as  thou  thmkest  it  not  shame 
to  put  upon  me,  although  I  be  a  reverend  brother  to  thee. 
Osia  efu8  perfringam,  I  will  break  your  bones,  as  the  Vulgate 
hath  it' 

'  Hola  1 '  cried  the  captain,  '  come  the  reverend  brethren  to 
such  terms  t  Keep  thine  assurance  of  peace,  Friar.  Prior,  an 
thou  hast  not  made  thy  peace  perfect  with  God,  provoke  the 
Friar  no  further.  Hermit^  let  the  reverend  father  depart  in 
peace,  as  a  ransomed  man.' 

The  yeomen  separated  the  incensed  priests,  who  continued 
to  raise  their  voices,  vituperating  each  other  in  bad  Latin, 
which  the  Prior  delivered  the  more  fluently,  and  the  hermit 
with  the  greater  vehemence.  The  Prior  at  length  recollected 
himself  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  he  was  compromising  his 
dignity  by  squabbling  with  such  a  hedge-priest  as  the  outiaw's 
chaplain,  and  being  joined  by  his  attendants,  rode  off  with 
considerably  less  pomp,  and  in  a  much  more  apostolical  oondi- 

*  See  Note  S2. 
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tion,  80  far  as  worldly  matters  were  oonoemed,  than  he  had 
exhibited  before  this  renoounter. 

It  remained  that  the  Jew  should  produce  some  security  for 
the  ransom  which  he  was  to  pay  on  the  Prior's  account^  as  well 
as  upon  his  own.  He  gave,  accordingly,  an  order  sealed  with 
his  signet,  to  a  brother  of  his  tribe  at  York,  requiring  him  to 
pay  to  the  bearer  the  sum  of  a  thousand  [eleren  hundred] 
crowns,  and  to  deliver  certain  merchandises  specified  in  the  note. 

'  My  brother  Sheva,'  he  said,  groaning  deeply,  *  hath  the  key 
of  my  warehouses.' 

'  And  of  the  vaulted  chamber,'  whispered  Locksley. 

'  No,  no — may  Heaven  forefend  1 '  said  Isaac ;  '  evil  is  the 
hour  that  let  any  one  whomsoever  into  that  secret ! ' 

'  It  is  safe  with  me,'  said  the  outiaw,  '  so  be  that  this  thy 
scroll  produce  the  sum  therein  nominated  and  set  down.  But 
what  now,  Isaac  t  art  dead?  artstupified?  hath  the  payment  of 
a  thousand  crowns  put  thy  daughter's  peril  out  of  thy  mind  f ' 

The  Jew  started  to  his  feet — 'No^Diccon,no;  I  will  presently 
set  forth.  Farewell,  thou  whom  I  may  not  call  good,  and  dare 
not,  and  will  not,  csJl  evil.' 

Yet,  ere  Isaac  departed,  tbe  outlaw  chief  bestowed  on  him 
this  parting  advice:  'Be  liberal  of  thine  offers,  Isaac,  and 
spare  not  thy  purse  for  thy  daughter's  safety.  Credit  me, 
that  the  gold  thou  shalt  spare  in  her  cause  will  hereafter  give 
thee  as  much  agony  as  tf  it  were  poured  molten  down  thy 
throat.' 

Isaac  acquiesced  with  a  deep  groan,  and  set  forth  on  his 
journey,  accompanied  by  two  tiJl  foresters,  who  were  to  be  his 
guides,  and  at  the  same  time  his  guards,  through  the  wood. 

The  Black  Knight,  who  had  seen  with  no  small  interest  these 
various  proceedings,  now  took  his  leave  of  the  outlaw  in  turn ; 
nor  could  he  avoid  expressing  his  surprise  at  having  witnessed 
so  much  of  civil  policy  amongst  persons  cast  out  from  all  the 
ordinary  protection  and  influence  of  the  laws. 

'Good  fruity  Sir  Knight,'  said  the  yeoman,  'will  sometimes 
grow  on  a  sorry  tree ;  and  evil  times  are  not  always  productive 
of  evil  alone  and  unmixed.  Amongst  those  who  are  drawn 
into  this  lawless  state,  thero  are,  doubtless,  numbers  who  wish 
to  exercise  its  license  with  some  moderation,  and  some  who 
regret,  it  may  be,  that  they  are  obliged  to  follow  such  a  trade 
at  all.' 

'  And  to  one  of  those,'  said  the  Knight,  '  I  am  now,  I  presume, 
speaking  f 
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'Sir  EnighV  >ud  the  ouiLaw,  'we  have  eeudh  our  secret. 
Tou  are  weloome  to  fonu  your  judgment  of  mei  and  I  may  use 
my  conjectureB  touching  you,  though  neither  of  our  shafts  may 
hit  the  mark  they  are  shot  at.  But  as  I  do  not  pray  to  be 
admitted  into  your  mystery,  be  not  o£fended  that  I  preserve 
my  own.' 

'  I  crave  pardon,  brave  outlaw,'  said  the  Knight, '  your  reproof 
is  just.  But  it  may  be  we  shall  meet  hereafter  with  less  of 
concealment  on  either  side.  Meanwhile  we  part  friends,  do  we 
nott' 

' There  is  my  hand  upon  it,'  said  Locksley ;  'and  I  will  call 
it  the  hand  of  a  true  Englishman,  though  an  outlaw  for  the 
present.' 

'And  there  is  mine  in  return,'  said  the  Knight,  'and  I  hold 
it  honoured  by  being  dasped  with  yours.  For  he  that  does 
good,  having  the  unlimited  power  to  do  evil,  deserves  praise 
not  only  for  the  good  which  he  performs,  but  for  the  evil  which 
he  forbears.    Fare  thee  well,  gallant  outlaw  I ' 

Thus  parted  that  fair  fellowship ;  and  he  of  the  Fetterlock, 
mounting  upon  his  strong  war-horse,  rode  off  through  the 
forest 
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King  John,  111  tell  thee  wliat,  my  friend, 
He  ia  a  very  serpent  in  my  wvf ; 
And  wheresoe'er  thie  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me.    Doet  thou  understand  me  t 

KiTig  John, 

THisa  was  brave  feasting  in  theCasile  of  York,  to  which  Prince 
John  had  invited  thoee  nobles,  prelates,  and  leaders  by  whose 
assistance  he  hoped  to  cany  through  his  ambitious  projects 
upon  his  brother's  throne.  Waldemar  Fiteurse,  his  able  and 
politic  agent,  was  at  secret  work  among  them,  tempering  all 
to  that  pitch  of  courage  which  was  necessary  in  making  an  open 
declaration  of  their  purpose.  But  their  enterprise  was  delayed 
by  the  absence  of  more  than  one  main  limb  of  the  confederacy. 
The  stubborn  and  daring,  though  brutal,  courage  of  Frontrde- 
Booul ;  the  buoyant  spirits  and  bold  bearing  of  De  Bracy ;  the 
sagacity,  martial  experience,  and  renowned  valour  of  Brian  de 
'Bois^uilbert,  were  important  to  the  success  of  their  conspiracy ; 
and,  while  cursing  in  secret  their  imnecessary  and  mmieaning 
absence,  neither  John  nor  his  adviser  daxed  to  proceed  without 
them.  Isaac  the  Jew  also  seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  with 
him  the  hope  of  certain  sums  of  money,  making  up  the  subsidy 
for  which  Prince  John  had  contracted  with  that  Israelite  and 
his  brethren.  This  deficiency  was  likely  to  prove  perilous  in  an 
emergency  so  critical. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  the  fall  of  Torquilstone,  that  a 
confused  report  began  to  spread  abroad  in  the  dty  of  York  that 
De  Bracy  and  Bou^GuilbOTt,  with  their  confederate  Frontrde- 
Boouf ,  had  been  taken  or  slain.  Waldemar  brought  the  rumour 
to  Prince  John,  announcing,  that  he  feared  its  truth  the  more 
that  they  had  set  out  with  a  small  attendance,  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  an  assault  on  the  Saxon  Gedric  and  his  attendants. 
At  another  time  the  Prince  would  have  treated  this  deed  of 
violence  as  a  good  jest ;  but  now  that  it  interfered  with  and 
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impeded  his  own  plans,  he  exclaimed  against  the  perpetrators^ 
and  spoke  of  the  broken  laws,  and  the  infringement  of  publio 
order  and  of  priyate  property,  in  a  tone  which  might  ha^e 
become  King  Alfred. 

'  The  imprinoipled  marauders  1 '  he  said ;  *  were  I  ever  to 
become  monarch  of  England,  I  would  hang  such  transgressoiB 
over  the  drawbridges  of  their  own  castles.' 

*  But  to  become  monarch  of  England,'  said  his  Ahithophel, 
coollj,  4t  is  necessary  not  only  that  your  Qraoe  should  endure 
the  transgressions  of  these  unprincipled  marauders,  but  that 
you  should  afford  them  your  protection,  notwithstanding  your 
laudable  seal  for  the  laws  they  are  in  the  habit  of  infringing. 
We  shall  be  finely  helped,  if  the  churl  Saxons  should  have 
realised  your  Grace's  vision  of  converting  feudal  drawbridges 
into  gibbets ;  and  yonder  boldnspirited  Cedric  seemeth  one  to 
whom  such  an  imagination  might  occur.  Your  Grace  is  well 
aware,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  stir  without  Front-de-Boeuf ,  De 
Bracy,  and  the  Templar ;  and  yet  we  have  gone  too  far  to  recede 
with  safety.' 

Prince  John  struck  his  forehead  with  impatience,  and  then 
began  to  stride  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

'The  villains,'  he  said — 'the  base,  treacherous  villains,  to 
desert  me  at  this  pinch  1 ' 

'Nay,  say  rather  the  feather-pated,  giddy  madmen,'  said 
Waldemar, '  who  must  be  toying  with  follies  when  such  business 
was  in  hand.' 

'What  is  to  be  done!'  said  the  Prince,  stopping  short' 
before  Waldemar. 

'  I  know  nothing  which  can  be  done,'  answered  his  counsellor, 
'  save  that  which  I  have  already  taken  order  for.  I  came  not 
to  bewail  this  evil  chance  with  your  Grace  until  I  had  done 
my  best  to  remedy  it.' 

'  Thou  art  ever  my  better  angel,  Waldemar,'  said  the  Prinoe ; 
'  and  when  I  have  such  a  chancellor  to  advise  withal,  the  reign 
of  John  will  be  renowned  in  our  annals.  What  hast  thou  com- 
manded f 

'  I  have  ordered  Louis  Winkelbiand,  De  Bracy's  lieutenant, 
to  cause  his  trumpet  sound  to  horse,  and  to  display  his  banner, 
and  to  set  presently  forth  towards  the  castle  of  Fron^de-Bosuf, 
to  do  what  yet  may  be  done  for  the  succour  of  our  friends.' 

Prince  John's  face  flushed  with  the  pride  of  a  spoilt  child, 
who  has  undergone  what  it  conceives  to  be  an  insult. 

'  By  the  face  of  God  ! '  he  said,  '  Waldemar  Fitasurse,  much 
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hast  thou  taken  npcm  thee !  and  over  malapert  thou  wert  to 
cause  trumpet  to  hlow,  or  banner  to  be  raised,  in  a  town  where 
ourselves  were  in  presence,  without  our  express  oommand.' 

*1  crave  your  Grace's  pardon/  said  Fitzurse,  internally 
cursing  the  idle  vanity  of  his  patron ;  '  but  when  time  pressed, 
and  even  the  loss  of  minutes  might  be  fatal,  I  judged  it  best  to 
take  this  much  burden  upon  me,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance 
to  your  Grace's  interest.' 

'Thou  art  pardoned,  Fitzurse,'  said  the  Prince,  gravely; 
Hhy  purpose  hath  atoned  for  thy  hasty  rashness.  But  whom 
have  we  here!  De  Bzacy  himself,  by  the  rood  I  and  in  strange 
guise  doth  he  come  before  us.' 

It  was  indeed  De  Bzacy,  'bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red 
with  speed.'  His  armour  bore  all  the  marks  of  the  late 
obstinate  fray,  being  broken,  defaced,  and  stained  with  blood 
in  many  places,  and  covered  with  clay  and  dust  from  the  crest 
to  the  spur.  Undoing  his  helmet^  he  placed  it  on  the  table, 
and  stood  a  moment  as  if  to  collect  himself  before  he  told  his 
news. 

'  De  Bracy,'  said  Prince  John,  '  what  means  this  f  Speak,  I 
charge  thee  I    Are  the  Saxons  in  rebellion  1 ' 

'  Speak,  De  Bracy,'  said  FitEurse,  almost  in  the  same  moment 
with  his  master,  '  thou  wert  wont  to  be  a  man.  Where  is  the 
Templar f  where  Frontde-Boouf  ?' 

*  The  Templar  is  fled,'  said  De  Bracy ;  *  Frontde-Boouf  you 

will  never  see  more.     He  has  found  a  red  grave  among  the         , 
blazing  rafters  of  his  o¥ni  castle,  and  I  alone  am  escaped  to  tell— 1i:m'^^   it^ 
you.'  iVd^  r;,,.r 

*  Cold  news,'  said  Waldemar,  *  to  us,  though  you  speak  of  fire  —  * 
and  conflagration.' 

'  The  worst  news  is  not  yet  said,'  answered  De  Bracy ;  and, 
coming  up  to  Prince  John,  he  uttered  in  a  low  and  emphatic 
tone — '  Richard  is  in  England ;  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with 
him.' 

Prince  John  turned  pale,  tottered,  and  caught  at  the  back 
of  an  oaken  bench  to  support  himself,  much  like  to  a  man  who 
receives  an  arrow  in  his  boscMn. 

'  Thou  ravest,  De  Bracy,'  said  Fitzurse, '  it  cannot  be.' 

'  It  is  as  true  as  truth  itself,'  said  De  Bracy ;  '  I  was  his 
prisoner,  and  spoke  with  him.' 

'  With  Richard  Plantagenet,  sayest  thouf '  continued  Fitzurse. 

'With  Richard  Plantagenet,'  replied  De  Bracy — 'with  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion — ^with  Richard  of  J^gland.' 
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'And  thou  wert  his  priaaaert'  said  Waldemar;  'he  is  then 
at  the  head  of  a  power)' 

*  No ;  only  a  few  outlawed  yeomen  were  azound  him,  and  to 
these  his  person  is  unknown.  I  heard  him  say  he  was  about  to 
depart  from  them.  He  joined  them  only  to  assiflt  at  the  stonn- 
ing  of  Torquilstone.' 

'Ay,'  said  Fitsuise,  'such  is  indeed  the  fashion  of  Bichard — 
a  true  knightenant  he,  and  will  wander  in  wild  adyentaro^ 
trusting  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm,  like  any  Sir  Guy  or  Sir 
Beyia,  while  the  weighty  affidrs  of  his  kingdom  slumber,  and 
his  own  safety  is  endangered.  What  dost  thou  prc^Kise  to  do, 
DeBracyf 

'It  I  ofiSared  Bichard  the  servioe  of  my  Free  Lanoes,  and 
he  refused  them.  I  will  lead  them  to  Hull,  seise  on  shipping, 
and  embark  for  Flanders ;  thanks  to  the  bustling  times,  a  man 
of  action  will  always  find  employment.  And  thou,  Waldemar, 
wilt  thou  take  lance  and  shield,  and  lay  down  thy  policies,  and 
wend  along  with  me,  and  share  the  fate  which  Qod  sends  usf ' 

'I  am  too  old,  Maurice,  and  I  haye  a  daughter,'  answered 
Waldemar. 

'Give  her  to  me,  Fitsurse^  and  I  will  maintain  her  as  fits  her 
rank,  with  the  help  of  lance  and  stirrup,'  said  De,  Braoy. 

'  Not  so,'  answered  Fitzurse ;  '  I  will  take  sanctuary  in  this 
church  of  St.  Peter ;  the  Archbishop  is  my  sworn  brother.' 

During  this  discourse,  Prince  John  had  gradually  awakened 
from  the  stupor  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  un- 
expected intelligence,  and  had  been  attentive  to  the  conyersar 
tion  which  passed  betwixt  his  followers.  'They  fall  off  from 
me,'  he  said  to  himself :  '  they  hold  no  more  by  me  than  a 
withered  leaf  by  the  bough  when  a  breese  blows  on  it  1  Hell 
and  fiends  I  can  I  shape  no  means  for  myssiK^^iriben  I  am 
deserted  by  these  crayens  f '  He  paused,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  diabolical  passion  in  the  oonstrained  laugh  with 
which  he  at  length  broke  in  on  their  conyersation. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  my  good  lords,  by  the  light  of  Our  Lady's 
brow,  I  held  ye  sage  men,  bold  men,  ready-witted  men,  loying 
things  which  are  costly  to  come  by ;  yet  ye  throw  down 
wealth,  honour,  pleasure,  all  that  our  noble  game  promised 
you,  at  the  moment  it  might  be  won  by  one  bold  cast ! ' 

'  I  understand  you  not,'  said  De  Bracy.  '  As  soon  as  Bichard's 
retumis blown  abroad,  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
all  is  then  oyer  with  us.  I  would  counsel  you,  my  lord,  either 
to  fly  to  France  or  take  the  protection  of  tJie  Queen  Mother.' 
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'I  seek  no  aaletj  for  myself/  said  Prince  John,  haugbtOy ; 
Hhat  I  oouM  seoure  by  a  word  spoken  to  my  brotber.  But 
alihougb  you,  De  Braoy,  and  you,  Waldemar  Fiteurse,  are  so 
ready  to  abandon  me,  I  i^ould  not  greatly  delight  to  see  your 
heads  blackening  on  Clifford's  gate  yonder.  Tbinkest  tiiou, 
Waldemar,  that  the  wily  Archbi&op  will  not  suffer  thee  to  be 
taken  from  the  yery  boms  of  the  altar,  would  it  make  his 
peace  with  King  Richard  f  And  forgettest  thou,  De  Bracy, 
that  Bobert  Estoteville  lies  betwixt  thee  and  Hull  with  all  lus 
forces,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  gathering  his  followers! 
If  we  had  reason  to  fear  these  levies  even  before  Bichard's 
return,  trowest  thou  there  is  any  doubt  now  which  party  their 
leaders  will  take)  Trust  me,  Estoteyille  alone  has  strength 
enough  to  drive  all  thy  Free  lances  into  the  Humber.'  Walde- 
mar FitEurse  and  De  Bracy  looked  in  each  other's  faces  with 
blank  dismay.  '  There  is  but  one  road  to  safety,'  continued  the 
Prince,  and  his  brow  grew  black  as  midnight :  *  this  object  of 
our  terror  journeys  alone ;  he  must  be  met  withal.' 

'  Not  by  me,'  said  De  Bracy,  hastily ; '  I  was  his  prisoner,  and 
he  took  me  to  meroy.    I  will  not  harm  a  feather  in  his  crest' 

'Who  spoke  of  harming  himf  said  Prince  John,  with  a 
hardened  laugh;  'the  knave  will  say  next  that  I  meant  he 
should  slay  him  I  No — a  prison  were  better;  and  whether 
in  Britain  or  Austria,  what  matters  it!  Things  will  be  but 
as  they  were  when  we  commenced  our  enterprise.  It  was 
foimded  oa  the  hope  that  Richard  would  remain  a  captive  in 
Oermany.  Our  uncle  [relative]  Bobert  lived  and  died  in  the 
castle  of  Cardiff.' 

*  Ay,  but,'  said  Waldemar,  '  your  sire  [ancestor]  Henry  sate 
more  firm  in  his  seat  than  your  Grace  can.  I  say  the  best 
prison  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  sexton :  no  dungeon  like 
a  chureh-vault !     I  have  said  my  say.' 

'Prison  or  tomb,'  said  De  Bracy,  'I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  matter.' 

'  Villain ! '  said  Prince  John,  '  thou  wouldst  not  bewray  our 
counself 

'Counsel  was  never  bewrayed  by  me,'  said  De  Bracy, 
haughtily,  'nor  must  the  name  of  villain  be  coupled  with 
mine!' 

'Peace,  Sir  Enightl'  said  Waldemar;  'and  you,  good  my 
lord,  forgive  the  scruples  of  valiant  De  Bracy ;  I  trust  I  shall 
soon  remove  them.' 

'That  passes  your  eloquence,  Fitsurse,'  replied  the  knight. 
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'Why,  good  Sir  Maurice^'  rejoined  the  wily  politician,  'start 
not  aside  like  a  soared  steed,  without^  at  leasts  considering  the 
object  of  jour  tenor.  This  Richard — ^but  a  day  since,  and  it 
would  have  been  thy  dearest  wish  to  have  met  him  hand  to 
hand  in  the  ranks  of  battle ;  a  hundred  times  I  have  heard  thee 
wish  it.' 

<  Ay,'  said  De  Braoy,  'but  that  was,  as  thou  aayest,  hand  to 
hand,  and  in  the  nuo^  of  battle  I  Thou  never  heaxdest  me 
breathe  a  thought  of  assaulting  him  alone,  and  in  a  forest.' 

'Thou  art  no  good  knight  if  thou  dost  scruple  at  it^'  said 
Waldemar.  '  Was  it  in  battle  that  Lancelot  de  Lac  and  Sir 
Tristram  won  renown!  or  was  it  not  by  encountering  gigantic 
knights  under  the  shade  of  deep  and  unknown  forestsf 

'Ay,  but  I  promise  you,' said  DeBraoy,  'that  neither  Tristram 
nor  Lancelot  would  have  been  match,  hand  to  hand,  for  Richard 
Plantagenet,  and  I  think  it  was  not  their  wont  to  take  odds 
against  a  single  man.' 

'  Thou  art  mad,  De  Bracy :  what  is  it  we  propose  to  thee,  a 
hired  and  retained  captain  of  Free  Companions,  whose  swords 
ore  purchased  for  Prince  John's  service  f  Thou  art  apprised  of 
our  enemy,  and  then  thou  scruplest,  though  thy  patron's  for- 
tunes, those  of  thy  comrades,  thine  own,  and  the  life  and  honour 
of  every  one  amongst  us,  be  at  stake  1 ' 

'  I  tell  you,'  said  De  Bracy,  sullenly,  '  that  he  gave  me  my 
life.  True^  he  sent  me  from  his  presence,  and  refused  my 
homage,  so  far  I  owe  him  neither  favour  nor  allegianoe ;  but 
I  will  not  lift  hand  against  him.' 

'  It  needs  not ;  send  Louis  Wiokelbrand  and  a  score  of  thy 
lances.' 

'Ye  have  sufficient  ruffians  of  your  own,'  said  De  Bracy; 
'  not  one  of  mine  shall  budge  on  such  an  errand.' 

'  Art  thou  so  obstinate,  De  Bracy  ? '  said  Prince  John ;  '  and 
wilt  thou  forsake  me,  after  so  many  protestations  of  zeal  for  my 
service?* 

'  I  mean  it  not,'  said  De  Bracy ;  '  I  will  abide  by  you  in  aught 
that  becomes  a  knight,  whether  in  the  lists  or  in  the  camp ; 
but  this  highway  practice  comes  not  within  my  vow.' 

'  Come  hither,  Waldemar,'  said  Prince  John.  '  An  unhappy 
prince  am  I.  My  father.  King  Henry,  had  faithful  servants. 
He  had  but  to  say  that  he  was  plagued  with  a  factious 
priest,  and  the  blood  of  Thomaa^Becket,  saint  though  he  was, 
stained  the  steps  of  his  own  altar.    Tracy,  Morville,  Brito,*  loyal 

*  SoeSkyenorBecket    NoteSS. 
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and  daring  subjects,  your  names,  your  spirit,  are  extinct !  and 
although  Beginald  Fiteurse  hath  left  a  son,  he  hath  fallen  off 
from  his  fether's  fideHty  and  courage.' 

'  He  has  fallen  off  from  neither,'  said  Waldemar  Fitzurse ; 
'  and  since  it  may  not  better  be,  I  will  take  on  me  the  conduct 
of  this  perilous  enterprise.  Dearly,  howeyer,  did  my  father 
purchase  the  praise  of  a  zealous  friend ;  and  yet  did  his  proof 
of  loyalty  to  Henry  fall  far  short  of  what  I  am  about  to  afford ; 
for  rather  would  I  assail  a  whole  calendar  of  saints  than  put 
spear  in  rest  against  Coeurde-Lion.  De  Bracy,  to  thee  I  must 
trust  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  doubtful,  and  to  guard 
Prince  John's  person.  If  you  receive  such  news  as  I  trust  to 
send  you,  our  enterprise  wSl  no  longer  wear  a  doubtful  aspect. 
Page,'  he  said,  'hie  to  my  lodgings,  and  tell  my  armourer  to 
be  tliere  in  readiness;  and  bid  Stephen  Wetheral,  Broad 
Thoresby,  and  the  Three  Spears  of  Spyinghow  come  to  me 
instantly ;  and  let  the  scout-master,  Hugh  Bardon,  attend  me 
also.  Adieu,  my  Prince,  till  better  times.'  Thus  speaking,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

'  He  goes  to  make  my  brother  prisoner,'  said  Prince  John  to 
De  Bracy,  'with  as  lit^e  touch  of  compunction  as  if  it  but 
concerned  the  liberty  of  a  Saxon  franklin.  I  trust  he  will 
observe  our  orders,  and  use  our  dear  Richard's  person  with  all 
due  respect.' 

De  Bracy  only  answered  by  a  smile. 

'  By  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow,'  said  Prince  John,  *  our 
orders  to  him  were  most  precise,  though  it  may  be  you  heard 
them  not,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  oriel  window.  Most  clear 
and  positive  was  our  charge  that  Richard's  safety  should  be 
cared  for,  and  woe  to  Waldemar's  head  if  he  transgress  it ! ' 

*  I  had  better  pass  to  his  lodgings,'  said  De  Bracy,  'and  make 
him  fully  aware  of  your  Grace's  pleasure;  for,  as  it  quito 
escaped  my  ear,  it  may  not  perchance  have  reached  that  of 
Waldemar.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  said  Prince  John,  impatiently,  *  I  promise  thee 
he  heard  me ;  and,  besides,  I  have  farther  occupation  for  thee. 
Maurice,  come  hither ;  let  me  lean  on  thy  shoulder.' 

They  walked  a  turn  through  the  hall  in  this  familiar  posture, 
and  Prince  John,  with  an  air  of  the  most  confidential  intimacy, 
proceeded  to  say,  'What  thinkest  thou  of  this  Waldemar 
Fitzurse,  my  De  Bracy  f  He  trusts  to  be  our  Chancellor.  Surely 
we  will  pause  ere  we  give  an  office  so  high  to  one  who  shows 
evidently  how  little  he  reverences  our  blood,  by  his  so  readily 
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undertaking  thifl  enteiprise  against  Richard.  Thou  dost  think, 
I  warranty  that  thou  hast  lost  Bomewhat  of  our  regard  by  thy 
boldly  declining  this  unpleasing  task.  But  no,  Maurice  1  I 
rather  honour  thee  for  thy  yirtuous  constancy.  There  are 
things  most  necessaiy  to  be  done,  the  perpetrator  of  which  we 
neither  love  nor  honour;  and  there  may  be  refusab  to  serve 
us  which  shall  rather  exalt  in  our  estimation  those  who  deny 
our  request.  The  arrest  of  my  unfortunate  brother  forms  no 
such  good  title  to  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  as  thy  chival- 
rous and  courageous  denial  establishes  in  thee  to  the  truncheon 
of  High  MarshaL  Think  of  thisy  De  Bracy,  and  begone  to  thy 
charge.' 

'  Fickle  tyrant ! '  muttered  De  Bracy,  as  he  left  the  presence 
of  the  Prince;  'evil  luck  have  they  who  trust  thee.  Thy 
Chancellor,  indeed  1  He  who  hath  the  keeping  of  thy  conscience 
shall  have  an  easy  charge,  I  trow.  But  High  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land 1  that^'  he  said,  extending  his  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  the  baton 
of  office,  and  assuming  a  loftier  stride  along  the  ante-chamber 
— '  that  is  indeed  a  prize  worth  playing  for  1 ' 

De  Bracy  had  no  sooner  1^  the  apartment  than  Prince 
John  summoned  an  attendant. 

'  Bid  Hugh  Bardon,  our  scout-master,  come  hitber,  as  soon 
as  he  shall  have  spoken  with  Waldemar  Fitzurise.' 

The  scout-master  arrived  after  a  brief  delay,  during  which 
John  traversed  the  apartment  with  unequal  and  disordered 
steps. 

'  Bardon,'  said  he^  *  what  did  Waldemar  desire  of  thee  1 ' 

'Two  resolute  men,  well  acquainted  with  these  northern 
wilds,  and  skilful  in  tracking  the  tread  of  man  and  horse.' 

'  And  thou  hast  fitted  hun  } ' 

'Let  your  Qraoe  never  trust  me  else,'  answered  the  master 
of  the  spies.  '  One  is  from  Hexhamidiire ;  he  is  wont  to' trace 
the  Tynedale  and  Teviotdale  thieves,  as  a  bloodhound  follows 
the  slot  of  a  hurt  deer.  The  other  is  Yorkshire  bred,  and  has 
twanged  his  bowstring  right  oft  in  merry  Sherwood ;  he  knows 
each  glade  and  dingle,  copse  and  high-wood,  betwixt  this  and 
Bichmond.' 

"Tis  well,'  said  the  Prince.  'Goes  Waldemar  forth  with 
themt' 

'  Instantly,'  said  Bardon. 

'  With  what  attendance  f '  asked  John,  carelessly. 

'Broad  Thoresby  goes  with  him,  and  Wetheral,  whom  they 
call,  for  his  cruelty,  Stephen  Steel-Heart;  and  three  northern 
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men-at-anns  that  belonged  to  Ralph  Middleton's  gang;  they 
are  called  the  Spears  of  Spjinghow.' 

'  Tib  well,'  said  Prmoe  John ;  then  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  *  Bardon,  it  imports  our  service  that  thou  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  Maurice  de  Bracj,  so  that  he  shall  not  observe  it^ 
however.  And  let  us  know  of  his  motions  from  time  to  time, 
with  whom  he  converses,  what  he  propoeeth.  Fail  not  in  this, 
as  thou  wilt  be  answerable.' 

Hugh  Baidon  bowed,  and  retired. 

'  If  Maurice  betrays  me,'  said  Prince  John — '  if  he  betrays 
me,  as  his  bearing  leads  me  to  fear,  I  will  have  his  head,  were 
Richard  thundering  at  the  gates  of  York.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

Aronae  the  tiger  of  Hyrcaniui  deaerts, 
Strive  with  the  half-starved  lion  for  hia  pre^ ; 
Leaaer  the  riak,  than  ronae  the  alnmbering  lire 
Of  wild  fiuiatieism. 

Our  tale  now  returns  to  Isaac  of  York.  Mounted  upon  a  mule, 
the  gift  of  the  outlaw,  with  two  tall  yeomen  to  act  as  his 
guard  and  guides,  the  Jew  had  set  out  for  the  preceptory  of 
Templestowe,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  his  daughter's 
redemption.  The  preceptory  was  but  a  day's  journey  from  the 
demolished  casUe  of  Torquilstone,  and  the  Jew  had  hoped  to 
reach  it  before  nightfall;  accordingly,  having  dismissed  his 
guides  at  the  Terge  of  the  forest^  and  rewarded  them  with  a 
piece  of  silyer,  he  began  to  press  on  with  such  speed  as  his 
weariness  permitted  him  to  exert  But  his  strength  failed  him 
totally  ere  he  had  reached  within  four  miles  of  the  Temple 
court;  racking  pains  shot  along  his  back  and  through  his 
limbs,  and  the  ezcessiye  anguish  which  he  felt  at  heart  being 
now  augmented  by  bodily  suffering,  he  was  rendered  altogether 
incapable  of  proceeding  farther  than  a  small  market-town, 
where  dwelt  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  his  tribe,  eminent  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  whom  Isaac  was  well  knovm.  Nathan 
ben  Israel  receiyed  his  suffering  countiyman  with  that  kind- 
ness which  the  law  prescribed,  and  which  the  Jews  practised  to 
each  other.  He  insisted  on  his  betaking  himself  to  repose, 
and  used  such  remedies  as  were  then  in  most  repute  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  fever  which  terror,  fatigue,  ill-usage,  and 
sorrow  had  brought  upon  the  poor  old  Jew. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Isaac  proposed  to  arise  and  pursue 
his  journey,  Nathan  remonstrated  against  his  purpose,  both  as 
his  host  and  as  his  physician.  'It  might  cost  Imn,'  he  said, 
'his  life.'  But  Isaac  replied,  'That  more  than  life  and  death 
depended  upon  his  going  that  morning  to  Templestowe.' 
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^  To  Templestowe  1 '  said  his  host  with  sarprise ;  again  felt 
his  pulse,  and  then  muttered  to  himself,  'His  fever  is  abated, 
jet  seems  his  mind  somewhat  alienated  and  disturbed.' 

'  And  why  not  to  Templestowe  f '  answered  his  patient.  '  I 
grant  thee,  Nathan,  that  it  is  a  dwelling  of  those  to  whom  the 
despised  Children  of  the  Promise  are  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
abomination ;  yet  thou  knowest  that  pressing  affidrs  of  traffic 
sometimes  cany  us  among  these  bloodthirsty  Nasarene  soldiers, 
and  that  we  yisit  the  preceptories*  of  the  Templars,  as  well  as 
the  oommanderies  of  the  Knights  HospitaUers^  as  they  are 
called.' 

'I  know  it  well,'  said  Nathan;  'but  wottest  thou  that 
Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,  the  chief  of  their  order,  and  whom  they 
term  Grand  Master,  is  now  himself  at  Templestowe  f ' 

'I  know  it  not^'  said  Isaac;  'our  last  letters  from  our 
brethren  at  Paris  ayised  us  that  he  was  at  that  city,  beseech- 
ing Philip  for  aid  against  the  Sultan  Saladine.' 

'  He  hath  since  come  to  England,  unexpected  by  his  brethren,' 
said  Ben  Israel;  'and  he  cometh  among  them  with  a  strong 
and  outstretched  arm  to  correct  and  to  ptmish.  His  counte- 
nance is  kindled  in  anger  against  those  who  have  departed  from 
the  vow  which  they  have  made,  and  great  is  the  fear  of  those 
sons  of  Belial.    Thou  must  have  heard  of  his  name!' 

'  It  is  well  known  unto  me,'  said  Isaac :  '  the  Gentiles  deliver 
this  Lucas  Beaumanoir  as  a  man  zealous  to  slaying  for  every 
point  of  the  Naxarene  law ;  and  our  brethren  have  termed  him 
a  fierce  destroyer  of  the  Saracens,  and  a  cruel  tyrant  to  the 
Children  of  the  Promise.' 

'And  truly  have  they  termed  him,'  said  Nathan  the 
physician.  '  Other  Templm  may  be  moved  from  the  purpose  of 
their  heart  by  pleasure,  or  bribed  by  promise  of  gold  and  silver; 
but  Beaxmianoir  is  of  a  different  stamp — hating  sensuality, 
despising  treasure^  and  pressing  forward  to  that  which  they 
call  the  crown  of  martyidom — tiie  God  of  Jacob  speedily  send 
it  unto  him,  and  unto  them  all  I  Specially  hath  this  proud 
man  extended  his  glove  over  the  children  of  Judah,  as  holy 
David  over  Edom,  holding  the  murder  of  a  Jew  to  be  an  offer- 
ing of  as  sweet  savour  as  the  death  of  a  Saracen.  Impious 
and  false  things  has  he  said  even  of  the  virtues  of  our  medi- 
cines, as  if  they  were  the  devices  of  Satan — ^the  Lord  rebuke 
him!' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  Isaac,  '  I  must  present  myself  at  Temple- 

•  See  Note  S4. 
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stowe,  though  he  hath  made  his  faoe  like  unto  a  fiery  furnace 
seven  times  heated.' 

He  then  ex|^flined  to  Nathan  the  pressing  cause  of  his 
joumej.  The  Kabbi  listened  with  interest^  and  testified  his 
sympathy  after  the  fashion  of  his  people,  rending  his  olothes, 
and  saying,  '  Ah,  my  daughter ! — ah,  my  daughter  t  Alas !  for 
the  beauty  of  Zion  1  Alas  1  for  the  captivity  of  Israel  1 ' 
^  '  Thou  seest)'  said  Isaac,  '  how  it  stands  with  me,  and  that 

I  may  not  tarry.  Peradventure,  the  presence  of  this  Lucas 
Beaumanoir,  being  the  chief  man  over  them,  may  turn  Brian 
de  Bois-Ouilbert  from  the  ill  which  he  doth  meditate,  and  that 
he  may  deliver  to  me  my  beloved  daughter  Rebecca.' 

*Go  thou,'  said  Nathan  ben  Israel,  'and  be  wise,  for  wisdom 
availed  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  into  which  he  was  cast ;  and 
may  it  go  well  with  thee^  even  as  thine  heart  wisheth.  Yet^  if 
thou  cansti  keep  thee  from  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master, 
for  to  do  foul  scorn  to  our  people  is  his  morning  and  evening 
delight.  It  may  be,  if  thou  couldst  speak  with  Bois-Guilbert 
in  private,  thou  shalt  the  better  prevail  with  him ;  for  men  say 
that  these  accursed  Nazarenes  are  not  of  one  mind  in  the  pre- 
ceptory — may  their  counsels  be  confounded  and  brought  to 
shame  1  But  do  thou,  brother,  return  to  me  as  if  it  were  to 
the  house  of  thy  father,  and  bring  me  word  how  it  has  sped 
with  thee;  and  well  do  I  hope  thou  wilt  bring  with  l^ee 
Rebecca,  even  the  scholar  of  the  wise  Miriam,  whose  cures  the 
Oentiles  slandered  as  if  they  had  been  wrought  by  necromancy.* 

Isaac  accordingly  bade  his  friend  farewell,  and  about  an  hour's 
riding  brought  him  before  the  preceptory  of  Templestowe. 

This  establishment  of  the  Templars  was  seated  amidst  fair 
meadows  and  pastures^  which  uie  devotion  of  the  former 
preceptor  had  bestowed  upon  their  order.  It  was  strong  and 
well  fortified,  a  point  never  neglected  by  these  knights,  and 
which  the  disordered  state  of  England  rendered  peculiarly 
necessary.  Two  halberdiers,  clad  in  black,  guarded  the  draw- 
bridge, and  others,  in  the  same  sad  liveiy,  glided  to  and  fro 
upon  the  walls  with  a  funereal  pace,  resembling  spectres  more 
than  soldiers.  The  inferior  officers  of  the  order  were  thus 
dressed,  ever  siuce  their  use  of  white  garments,  similar  to  those 
of  the  knights  and  esquires,  had  ^ven  rise  to  a  combination  of 
certain  false  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  terming 
themselves  Templars,  and  bringing  great  dishonour  on  the 
order.  A  knight  was  now  and  then  seen  to  cross  the  court  in 
his  long  white  cloak,  his  head  depressed  on  his  breast^  and  his 
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anns  folded.  They  passed  each  other,  if  thej  ofaanoed  to  meet> 
with  a  slow,  solemn,  and  mute  greeting ;  lor  such  was  the  role 
of  their  oxder,  quoting  thereupon  the  holy  texts,  'In  many 
words  thou  shalt  not  avoid  sin,'  and  '  Life  and  death  are  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue.'  In  a  word,  the  stem,  ascetic  rigour  of  the 
Temple  discipline,  which  had  been  so  long  exchanged  for  prodigal 
and  licentious  indulgence,  seemed  at  once  to  have  revived  at 
Templeetowe  imder  the  severe  eye  of  Lucas  Beaumanoir. 

Isaac  paused  at  the  gate,  to  consider  how  he  might  seek 
entrance  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  bespeak  favour;  for  he 
was  well  aware  that  to  his  unhappy  race  the  reviving  fanaticism 
of  the  order  was  not  less  dangerous  than  their  unprincipled 
licentiousness ;  and  that  his  religion  would  be  the  object  of  hate 
and  persecution  in  the  one  case,  as  his  wealth  would  have 
exposed  him  in  the  other  to  the  extortions  of  unrelenting 
oppression. 

Meantime,  Lucas  Beaumanoir  walked  in  a  small  garden 
belonging  to  the  preceptory,  included  within  the  precincts  of  its 
exterior  fortification,  and  held  sad  and  confidential  conununicar 
tion  with  a  brother  of  his  order,  who  had  come  in  his  company 
from  Palestine. 

The  Grand  Master  was  a  man  advanced  in  age,  as  was  testified 
by  his  long  grey  beard,  and  the  shaggy  grey  eyebrows,  oveiv 
hanging  eyes  of  which,  however,  years  had  been  unable  to 
quench  the  fire.  A  formidable  warrior,  his  thin  and  severe 
features  retained  the  soldier^s  fierceness  of  expression ;  an  ascetic 
bigot^  they  were  no  less  marked  by  the  emaciation  of  abstinence, 
and  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  seffHsatisfied  devotee.  Tet  with 
these  severer  traits  of  ph3rBiognomy^  there  was  mixed  somewhat 
striking  and  noble,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  great  part  which 
his  high  office  called  upon  him  to  act  among  monarchs  and 
princes,  and  from  the  h&bitual  exercise  of  supreme  authority 
over  the  valiant  and  high-born  knights  who  were  united  by  the 
rules  of  the  order.  His  stature  was  tall,  and  his  gait^  \m- 
depressed  by  age  and  toil,  was  erect  and  stately.  His  white 
mantle  was  shaped  with  severe  regularity,  according  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Bernard  himself,  being  composed  of  what  was  then 
called  burrel  cloth,  exactly  fitted  to  the  sise  of  the  wearer,  and 
bearing  on  the  left  shoulder  the  octangular  cross  peculiar  to  the 
order,  formed  of  red  cloth.  No  vair  or  ermine  decked  this 
garment;  but  in  respect  of  his  age,  the  Grand  Master,  as 
permitted  by  the  rules,  wore  his  doublet  lined  and  trimmed 
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with  the  softest  lambukin,  dreased  with  the  wool  outwards, 
which  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  regularly  make  to  the 
use  of  fur,  then  the  greatest  luxuiy  of  dress.  In  his  hand  he 
bore  that  singular  abacus,  or  staff  of  office,  with  which  Templara 
are  usually  represented,  having  at  the  upper  end  a  round  plate, 
on  which  was  engraved  the  cross  of  the  order,  inscribed  within 
a  circle  or  orle,  as  heralds  term  it.  His  companion,  who 
attended  on  this  great  personage,  had  nearly  the  same  dress  in 
all  respects,  but  his  extreme  deference  towards  his  superior 
showed  that  no  other  equality  subsisted  between  theuL  The 
preceptor,  for  such  he  was  in  rank,  walked  not  in  a  line  with 
the  Grand  Master,  but  just  so  fiur  behind  that  Beaomanoir 
could  speak  to  him  without  turning  round  his  head. 

'Gonrade^'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'dear  companion  of  my 
battles  and  my  toils,  to  thy  faithful  bosom  alone  I  can  confide 
my  sorrows.  To  thee  alone  can  I  tell  how  oft,  since  I  came  to 
this  kingdom,  I  have  desired  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  the 
just.  Not  one  object  in  England  hath  met  mine  eye  which  it 
could  rest  upon  with  pleasure,  save  the  tombs  of  our  brethren, 
beneath  the  massive  roof  of  our  Temple  Church  in  yonder 
proud  capital.  '*  0,  valiant  Robert  de  Eos  I "  did  I  exclaim  in- 
ternally, as  I  gazed  upon  these  good  soldiers  of  the  cross,  where 
they  lie  sculptured  on  their  sepulchres — "  0,  worthy  William  de 
Mareschal !  open  your  marble  ceUs,  and  take  to  your  repose  a 
weary  brother,  who  would  rather  strive  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pagans  than  witness  the  decay  of  our  holy  order ! " ' 

'  It  is  but  true,'  answered  Gonrade  Mont-Fitchet — '  it  is  but 
too  true ;  and  the  irregularities  of  our  brethren  in  England  are 
even  more  gross  than  those  in  France.' 

'  Because  they  are  more  wealthy,'  answered  the  Grand  Master. 
'  Bear  with  me^  brother,  although  I  should  something  vaunt 
myself.  Thou  knowest  the  life  I  have  led,  keeping  each  point 
of  my  order,  striving  with  devils  embodied  and  disembodied, 
striking  down  the  roaring  lion,  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  like  a  good  knight  and  devout  priest,  whereso- 
ever I  met  with  him,  even  as  blessed  St.  Bernard  hath  prescribed 
to  us  in  the  forty-fifth  capital  of  our  rule,  Ut  leo  semper  feri- 
ah$r,*  But,  by  the  Holy  Temple  !  the  zeal  which  hath  devoured 
my  substance  and  my  life,  yea,  the  veiy  nerves  and  marrow  of 
my  bones — ^by  that  veiy  Holy  Temple  I  swear  to  thee,  that 
save  thyself  and  some  few  that  still  retain  the  ancient  severity 
of  our  order,  I  look  upon  no  brethren  whom  I  can  bring  my 
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8oul  to  embrace  under  that  holy  name.  What  say  onr  statutes, 
and  how  do  our  brethren  observe  themi  They  should  wear  no 
Tain  or  worldly  ornament^  no  orest  upon  their  helmet,  no  gold 
upon  stirrup  or  bridle-bit;  yet  who  now  go  pranked  out  so 
proudly  and  so  gaOy  as  the  poor  soldiers  of  ti^e  Temple  f  They 
are  forbidden  by  our  statutes  to  take  one  bird  by  means  of 
another,  to  shoot  beasts  with  bow  or  arblast^  to  halloo  to  a 
hunting-horn,  or  to  spur  the  horse  after  game ;  but  now,  at 
hunting  and  hawking,  and  each  idle  sport  of  wood  and  river, 
who  BO  prompt  as  the  Templars  in  all  these  fond  vanities  1 
They  are  forbidden  to  read,  save  what  their  superior  permitted, 
or  listen  to  what  is  read,  save  such  holy  things  as  may  be 
recited  aloud  during  the  hours  of  refection;  but  lol  their 
ears  are  at  the  command  of  idle  minstrels,  and  their  eyes  study 
empty  romaunts.  They  were  commanded  to  extirpate  magic 
and  heresy ;  lo !  they  are  chai^ged  with  studying  the  accursed 
cabalistical  secrets  of  the  Jews,  and  the  magic  of  the  paynim 
Saracens.  Simpleness  of  diet  was  prescribed  to  them — ^roots, 
pottage,  gruels,  eating  flesh  but  thrice  a-week,  because  the 
accustomed  feeding  on  flesh  is  a  dishonourable  corruption  of 
the  body ;  and  behold,  thdr  tables  groan  under  delicate  fare. 
Their  drink  was  to  be  water ;  and  now,  to  drink  like  a  Templar 
is  the  boast  of  each  jolly  boon  companion.  This  veiy  garden, 
filled  as  it  is  with  curious  herbs  and  trees  sent  from  the  Eastern 
climes,  better  becomes  the  harem  of  an  unbelieviog  emir  than 
the  plot  which  Christian  monks  should  devote  to  raise  their 
homely  pot-herbs.  And  0,  Conradel  well  it  were  that  the 
relaxation  of  discipline  stopped  even  here  1  Well  thou  knowest 
that  we  were  forbidden  to  receive  those  devout  women  who  at 
the  beginning  were  associated  as  sisters  of  our  order,  because, 
saith  the  forty-sixth  chapter,  the  Ancient  Enemy  hath,  l^  female 
society,  withdrawn  many  from  the  right  path  to  paradise.  Nay, 
in  the  last  capital,  being,  as  it  were,  ihe  copestone  which  our' 
blessed  founder  placed  on  the  pure  and  unde^ed  doctrine  which 
he  had  enjoined,  we  are  prohibited  from  offering,  even  to  our 
sisters  and  our  mothers,  the  kiss  of  affection :  ut  amnnan  muU- 
erum  fugianiur  oicula.  I  shame  to  speak — ^I  shame  to  think — 
of  the  corruptions  which  have  rushed  in  upon  us  even  like  a 
flood.  The  souls  of  our  pure  founders,  the  spirits  of  Hugh  de 
Payen  and  Godfrey  de  St.  Omer,  and  of  the  blessed  seven  who 
first  joined  in  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Temple, 
are  disturbed  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  paradise  itself.  I  have 
seen  them,  Coniade,  in  the  visions  of  the  night :  their  sainted 
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ejeB  shed  tears  for  the  sma  and  follies  of  their  brethren,  and 
for  the  foul  and  shameful  luxury  in  which  they  wallow.  "  Beau- 
manoir,"  they  say,  ''  thou  slumberest;  awake !  There  is  a  stain 
in  the  ^bric  of  the  Temple,  deep  and  foul  as  that  left  by  the 
streaks  of  leprosy  on  the  walls  of  the  infected  houses  of  old.* 
The  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  who  should  shun  the  glance  of  a 
woman  as  the  eye  of  a  basilisk,  live  in  open  sin,  not  with  the 
females  of  their  own  race  only,  but  with  the  daughters  of  the 
accursed  heathen,  and  more  accursed  Jew.  Beaumanoir,  thou 
sleepest ;  up»  and  avenge  our  cause  1  Slay  the  sinners,  male 
andfemalel  Take  to  thee  the  brand  of  Phineas  1"  The  vision 
fled,  Cronrade,  but  as  I  awaked  I  could  still  hear  the  dank  of 
their  mail,  and  see  the  waving  of  their  white  mantles.  And  I 
will  do  according  to  their  word :  I  will  purify  the  fabric  of  the 
Temple ;  and  the  unclean  stones  in  which  the  plague  is,  I  will 
remove  and  cast  out  of  the  building.' 

*  Yet  bethink  thee,  reverend  father,'  said  Mont-Fitchet,  ^  the 
stain  hath  become  engrained  by  time  and  consuetude ;  let  thy 
reformation  be  cautious,  as  it  is  just  and  wise.' 

'No,  Mont-Fitchet,'  answered  the  stem  old  man,  'it  must 
be  sharp  and  sudden;  the  order  is  on  the  crisis  of  its  fate. 
The  sobriety,  self-devotion,  and  piety  of  our  predecessors  made 
us  powerful  friends ;  our  presumption,  our  wealth,  our  luxury 
have  raised  up  against  us  mighty  enemies.  We  must  cast 
away  these  riches,  which  are  a  temptation  to  princes ;  we  must 
lay  down  that  presumption,  which  is  an  offence  to  them ;  we 
must  reform  that  license  of  manners,  which  Lb  a  scandal  to  the 
whole  Christian  world !  Or — mark  my  words — the  order  of 
the  Temple  will  be  utterly  demolished,  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  no  more  be  known  among  the  nations.' 

*  Now  may  God  avert  such  a  calamity  I '  said  the  preceptor. 
'Amen,'  said  the  Qrand  Master,  with  solemnity,  'but  we 

must  deserve  His  aid.  I  tell  thee,  Conrade,  that  neither  the 
powers  in  Heaven,  nor  the  powers  on  earth,  will  longer  endure 
the  wickedness  of  this  generation.  My  intelligence  is  sure — 
the  ground  on  which  our  fabric  is  reared  is  already  under- 
mined, and  each  addition  we  make  to  the  structure  of  our 
greatness  will  only  sink  it  the  sooner  in  the  abyss.  We  must 
retrace  our  steps,  and  show  ourselves  the  &ithful  champions 
of  the  Cross,  sacrificing  to  our  calling  not  alone  our  blood  and 
our  lives,  not  alone  our  lusts  and  our  vices,  but  our  ease,  our 
comforts,  and  our  natural  affections,  and  act  as  men  convinced 

«  SeethaUthdutptarofLeTittciis. 
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that  many  a  pleasure  which  may  be  lawful  to  othera  is  for- 
bidden to  the  TOwed  soldier  of  the  Temple.' 

At  this  moment  a  sqture,  clothed  in  a  threadbare  yestment 
— ^for  the  aspirants  after  this  holy  order  wore  during  their 
noviciate  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  knights — entered  the 
garden,  and,  bowing  profoundly  before  the  Grand  Master, 
stood  silent^  awaiting  his  permission  ere  he  presumed  to  tell 
his  errand. 

' Is  it  not  more  seemly,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'to  see  this 
Damian,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  Christian  hiunility,  thus 
appear  with  reverend  silence  before  his  superior,  than  but  two 
days  since,  when  the  fond  fool  was  decked  in  a  painted  coat> 
and  jangling  as  pert  and  as  proud  as  any  popinjay  f  Speak, 
Damian,  we  permit  thee.    What  is  thine  erxandr 

'A  Jew  stands  without  the  gate^  noble  and  reverend  father,' 
said  the  squire,  'who  prays  to  speak  with  brother  Brian* de 
Bois-Guilb^' 

'Thou  wert  right  to  give  me  knowledge  of  it^'  said  the 
Grand  Master;  'in  our  presence  a  preceptor  is  but  as  a 
common  compeer  of  our  order,  who  may  not  yralk  according 
to  his  own  wUl,  but  to  that  of  his  Master,  even  according  to 
the  text,  '  In  the  hearing  of  the  ear  he  hath  obeyed  me.'  It 
imports  us  especially  to  know  of  this  BoifhGuilbart's  proceed- 
ings,' said  he,  turning  to  his  companion. 

'  Report  speaks  him  brave  and  valiant^'  said  Ck>nrade. 

'And  truly  is  he  so  spoken  of,'  said  the  Grand  Master;  'in 
our  valour  only  we  are  not  degenerated  from  our  predecessors, 
the  heroes  of  the  Cross.  But  brother  Brian  came  into  our 
order  a  moody  and  disappointed  man,  stirred,  I  doubt  me,  to 
take  our  vows  and  to  renounce  the  world,  not  in  sincerity  d 
soul,  but  as  one  whom  some  touch  of  light  discontent  had 
driven  into  penitence.  Since  then  he  hatib  becoipe  an  active 
and  earnest  agitator,  a  murmurer,  and  a  machinator,  and  a 
leader  amongst  those  who  impugn  our  authority ;  not  consider^ 
ing  that  the  rule  is  given  to  the  Master  even  by  the  symbol  of 
the  staff  and  the  rod — ^the  staff  to  support  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  the  rod  to  correct  the  faults  of  delinquents.  Damian,' 
he  continued,  '  lead  the  Jew  to  our  presence.' 

The  squire  departed  with  a  profound  reverence,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned,  marshalling  in  Isaac  of  York.  No  naked 
slave,  ushered  into  the  presence  of  some  mighty  prince,  could 
approach  his  judgment-seat  with  more  profound  reverence  and 
terror  than  that  with  which  the  Jew  drew  near  to  the  presence 
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of  the  Qrand  Master.  When  he  had  approached  within  the 
distance  of  three  yards,  Beaumanoir  made  a  sign  with  his  staff 
that  he  should  come  no  farther.  The  Jew  kneeled  down  on  the 
earth,  which  he  kissed  in  token  of  rsYerenoe ;  then  rising,  stood 
hefore  the  Templars,  his  hands  folded  on  his  bosom,  hk  head 
bowed  on  his  breast,  in  all  the  submission  of  Oriental  slaveiy. 

'Damian,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'retire,  and  have  a  guard 
ready  to  await  our  sudden  call ;  and  suffer  no  one  to  enter  the 
garden  until  we  shall  leave  it.'  The  squire  bowed  and 
retreated.  'Jew,'  continued  the  haughty  old  man,  'mark  me. 
It  suits  not  our  condition  to  hold  yntix  thee  long  communica- 
tion, nor  do  we  waste  words  or  time  upon  any  one.  Wherefore 
be  brief  in  thy  answers  to  what  questions  I  shaU  ask  thee,  and 
let  thy  words  be  of  truth ;  for  if  thy  tongue  doubles  with  me^ 
I  will  have  it  torn  from  thy  miabelieving  jaws.' 

The  Jew  was  about  to  reply;  but  l^e  Grand  Master  went 
on — 

'Peace,  unbelieYerl  not  a  word  in  our  presence^  save  in 
answer  to  our  questions.  What  is  thy  business  with  our 
brother  Brian  de  BoisOuilbertf ' 

Isaac  gasped  with  terror  and  uncertainty.  To  tell  his  tale 
might  be  interpreted  into  scandalising  the  order;  yet,  unless 
he  told  it,  what  hope  could  he  have  of  aohieving  his  daughter's 
deliverance  f  Beaumanoir  saw  his  mortal  apprehension,  and 
condescended  to  give  him  some  assurance. 

'Fear  nothing,'  he  said,  'for  thy  wretched  person,  Jew,  so 
thou  dealest  uprightly  in  this  matter.  I  demand  again  to  know 
from  thee  thy  business  with  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  t ' 

'I  am  beiuer  of  a  letter,'  stammered  out  the  Jew,  'so  please 
your  reverend  valour,  to  tiiat  good  knight,  from  F^or  Aymer 
of  the  Abbey  of  Jorraulx.' 

'  Said  I  not  these  were  evil  times,  Conradef  said  the  Master. 
'A  Cistercian  prior  sends  a  letter  to  a  soldier  of  the  Temple^ 
and  can  find  no  more  fitting  messenger  than  an  unbelieving  Jew. 
Give  me  the  letter.' 

The  Jew,  with  trembling  hands,  undid  the  folds  of  his 
Armenian  cap,  in  which  he  had  deposited  the  Prior's  tablets 
for  the  greater  security,  and  was  about  to  approach,  with  hand 
extended  and  body  crouched,  to  place  it  withm  the  reach  of  his 
grim  interrogator. 

'Back,  dogi'  said  the  Grand  Master;  'I  touch  not  mis- 
believers, save  with  the  sword.  Gonrade,  take  thou  the  letter 
from  the  Jew  and  give  it  to  me.' 
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Beaumanoir,  being  thiu  posseesed  of  the  tablets,  inspeoted  the 
outside  oarefullj,  and  then  proceeded  to  undo  the  paokthread 
vhich  seonxed  its  folds.  'Reverend  father/  said  Conrq^ 
interposing,  though  with  mach  deference^  '  wilt  thou  break  the 
seal?' 

'And  will  I  notr  said  Beaunumoir,  with  a  frown.  'Is  it 
not  written  in  the  f ort jHseoond  capital,  De  Leetiione  LUerarmny 
that  a  Templar  shall  not  reoeive  a  letter,  no  not  from  his  father, 
without  communicating  the  same  to  the  Grand  Master,  and 
reading  it  in  his  presence  t' 

He  then  perused  the  letter  in  haste,  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  and  horror;  read  it  over  again  more  slowly;  then 
holding  it  out  to  Conrade  with  one  hand,  and  slightly  striking 
it  with  the  other,  exclaimed — 'Here  is  goodly  stuff  for  one 
Christian  man  to  write  to  another,  and  botiii  members,  and  no 
inconsiderable  members,  of  religious  professions  1  When,'  said 
he  solemnly,  and  looking  upward,  '  wilt  Thou  come  with  Thy 
fanners  to  purge  the  thnudiing-floorf ' 

Mont-Fitchet  took  the  letter  from  his  superior,  and  was 
about  to  peruse  it.  'Bead  it  aloud,  Conrade,'  said  the  Grand 
Master ;  '  and  do  thou  (to  Isaac)  attend  to  the  purport  of  it^ 
for  we  will  question  thee  concerning  it.' 

Conrade  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  these  words :  '  Aymer, 
by  divine  grace,  prior  of  the  Cistercian  house  of  St.  Mary's  of 
Jorvaulx,  to  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^  a  knight  of  the  holy 
order  of  the  Temple,  wiaheth  health,  with  the  bounties  of  King 
Bacchus  and  of  my  Lady  Venus.  Touching  our  present  con- 
dition, dear  brother,  we  are  a  captive  in  the  handis  of  certain 
lawless  and  godless  men,  who  have  not  feared  to  detain  our 
person,  and  put  us  to  ransom ;  whereby  we  have  also  learned  of 
Front-de-Boouf  s  misfortune,  kdA  that  thou  hast  escaped  with 
that  fair  Jewish  sorceress  whose  black  eyes  have  bewitched  thee. 
We  are  heartily  rejoiced  of  thy  safety ;  nevertheless,  we  pray 
thee  to  be  on  thy  guard  in  the  matter  of  this  second  Witch  c^ 
Endor;  for  we  are  privately  assured  that  your  Great  Master, 
who  Cfureth  not  a  bean  for  cherry  cheeks  and  blade  eyes,  comes 
from  Normandy  to  diminish  your  mirth  and  amend  your  mis- 
doings. Wherefore  we  pray  you  heartdly  to  beware,  and  to  be 
found  watching;  even  as  the  Holy  Text  hath  it^  Iwvenimtwr 
fngilamieB,  And  the  wealthy  Jew  her  father,  Isaac  of  York, 
having  prayed  of  me  letters  in  his  behalf,  I  gave  him  these, 
earnestly  advising;  and  in  a  sort  entreating,  that  you  do  hold 
the  damsel  to  ransom,  seeing  he  wUl  pay  you  from  his  bags  as 
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mooh  as  may  find  fifty  damwalB  upon  safer  terms,  whereof  I 
trust  to  have  my  part  when  we  make  meny  together,  as  true 
b^hera^  not  forgetting  the  wine-cup.  For  what  aaith  the 
ten,  Vtnium  IcsUftocU  eor  homiinii ;  and  again,  Bex  deUeiabUur 
pulchrUudine  tuct, 

*  Till  which  merry  meeting,  we  wish  you  farewell.  Given 
from  this  den  of  thieves,  about  the  hour  oi  matins, 

Atxeb  Pb.  S.  M.  JoscvauttMsaiB. 

*  FosUcriptum. — ^Truly  your  golden  chain  hath  not  long 
abidden  with  me^  and  wUl  now  sustain,  around  the  neck  of  an 
outlaw  deer-stealer,  the  whistle  wherewith  he  calleth  on  his 
hounds.' 

'  What  sayest  thou  to  this,  Conradef  said  the  Grand  Master. 
'  Den  of  thieves  1  and  a  fit  residence  is  a  den  of  thieves  for  such 
a  prior.  No  wonder  that  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  us,  and  that 
in  the  Holy  Land  we  lose  place  by  place,  foot  by  foot,  before 
the  infidels,  when  we  have  such  churchmen  as  this  Aymer.  And 
what  meaneth  he,  I  trow,  by  "this  second  Witch  6t  £ndor"f ' 
said  he  to  his  confidant,  something  apart. 

Conrade  was  better  acquainted,  perhaps  by  practice^  with 
the  jargon  of  gallantry  than  was  his  superior;  and  he  ex- 
pounded the  passage  which  embarrassed  the  Grand  Master  to 
be  a  sort  of  language  used  by  worldly  men  towards  those  whom 
they  loved  par  amoun ;  but  the  explanation  did  not  satisfy  the 
bigoted  Beaumanoir. 

'There  is  more  in  it  than  thou  dost  guess,  Conrade;  thy 
simplicity  is  no  match  for  this  deep  abyss  of  wickedness.  This 
Rebecca  of  York  was  a  pupil  of  that  Miriam  of  whom  thou  hast 
heard.  Thou  shalt  hear  the  Jew  own  it  even  now.'  Then 
turning  to  Isaac,  he  said  aloud,  'Thy  daughter,  then,  is  prisoner 
with  foian  de  Bois-Guilbertf ' 

'  Ay,  reverend  valorous  sir,'  stammered  poor  Isaac, '  and  what- 
soever ransom  a  poor  man  may  pay  for  her  deliverance ' 

'Peace  1'  said  the  Grand  Master.  'This  thy  daughter  hath 
practised  the  art  of  healing,  luith  she  not! ' 

'Ay,  gracious  sir,'  answered  the  Jew,  with  more  confidence ; 
'and  knight  and  yeoman,  squire  and  vassal,  may  bless  the 
goodly  gift  which  Heaven  hath  assigned  to  her.  Many  a  one 
can  testify  that  she  hath  recovered  them  by  her  art,  when 
every  other  human  aid  hath  proved  vain ;  but  the  blessing  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  was  upon  her.' 
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Beaumanoir  tumed  to  Mont-Fitohet  with  a  grim  smile. 
'  See,  brother/  he  said, '  the  deceptionB  of  the  deYOuring  Enemy ! 
Behold  the  baits  with  which  he  fishes  for  souls,  giviEig  a  p^r 
space  of  earthly  life  in  exchange  for  eternal  happiness  hereafter. 
Well  said  our  blessed  rule,  Semper  percuiicUwr  leo  vorouu.  Upon 
the  lion  I  Down  with  the  destroyer  1 '  said  he,  shaking  aloft 
his  mystic  abacus,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
'  Thy  daughter  worketh  the  cures,  I  doubt  not^'  thus  he  went 
on  to  addriass  the  Jew,  '  by  words  and  sigils,  and  periapts,  and 
other  cabaUstical  mysteries.' 

'Nay,  reyerend  and  braye  knight^'  answered  Isaac,  'but  in 
chief  measure  by  a  balsam  of  maryellous  yirtue.' 

'  Where  had  she  that  secretl'  said  Beaumanoir. 

'It  was  deliyered  to  her,'  answered  Isaac,  reluctantly,  'by 
Miriam,  a  sage  matron  of  our  tribe.' 

'Ah,  false  Jew  I'  said  the  Grand  Master;  'was  it  not  from 
that  same  witch  Miriam,  the  abomination  of  whose  enchantr 
ments  haye  been  heard  of  throughout  eyeiy  Christian  landt' 
exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  crossing  himself.  'Her  body  was 
burnt  at  a  stake,  and  her  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds ;  and  so  be  it  with  me  and  mine  order,  if  I  do  not  as 
much  to  her  pupil,  and  more  also  I  I  will  teach  her  to  throw 
spell  and  incantation  oyer  the  soldiers  of  the  blessed  Temple  1 
There,  Damian,  spurn  this  Jew  from  the  gate ;  shoot  him  dead 
if  he  oppose  or  turn  again.  With  his  daughter  we  will  deal  as 
the  Christian  law  and  our  own  high  office  warrant.' 

Poor  Isaac  was  hurried  off  accordingly,  and  expelled  from 
the  preceptory,  all  his  entreaties,  and  eyen  his  offers,  unheard 
and  disregard^  He  could  do  no  better  than  return  to  the 
house  of  ti^e  Rabbi,  and  endeayour,  through  his  means,  to  learn 
how  his  daughter  was  to  be  disposed  of.  He  had  hitherto 
feared  for  her  honour;  he  was  now  to  tremble  for  her  lifa 
Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Master  ordered  to  his  presence  the 
preceptor  of  Templestowe. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

Say  not  my  art  is  firaud :  all  live  by  seeming. 
The  beggar  been  with  it,  and  the  cay  ooortier 
Gains  land  ana  title,  rank  and  rule,  by  seining ; 
The  cleigy  scorn  it  not ;  and  the  bold  soldier 
Will  eke  with  it  his  service.    All  admit  it, 
All  praetise  it ;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  showing  what  he  is  shall  have  small  credit 
In  chnroh,  or  oamp»  or  state.    So  wa^  the  world. 

Old  Play. 

Albbbt  Malyoibin,  pieeident^  or,  in  the  language  of  the  order, 
preceptor  of  the  establishment  of  Templestowe,  was  brother  to 
that  Philip  Malvoisin  who  has  been  already  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  this  histoiy,  and  was,  like  that  baiion,  in  dose  league 
with  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert. 

Amongst  dissolute  and  unprincipled  men,  of  whom  the 
Temple  order  included  but  too  many,  Albert  of  Templestowe 
might  be  distinguished;  but  with  this  difference  from  the 
audacious  BoifhGuilbert,  that  he  knew  how  to  throw  over  his 
vices  and  his  ambition  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  assume  in 
his  exterior  the  fanaticism  which  he  internally  despised.  Had 
not  the  arriyal  of  the  Grand  Master  been  so  unexpectedly 
sudden,  he  would  have  seen  nothing  at  Templestowe  whid^ 
might  have  appeared  to  argue  any  relaxation  of  discipline. 
And,  even  although  surprised,  and  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
tected,  Albert  Malvoisin  listened  with  such  respect  and  apparent 
contrition  to  the  rebuke  of  his  superior,  and  made  such 
haste  to  reform  the  particulars  he  censured — succeeded,  in 
fine,  so  well  in  giTing  an  air  of  ascetic  devotion  to  a  family 
which  had  been  lately  devoted  to  license  and  pleasure,  that 
Lucas  Beaumanoir  began  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
preceptor's  morals  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  establish- 
ment had  inclined  him  to  adopt. 

But  these  favourable  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Master  were  greatly  shaken  by  the  intelligence  that  Albert 
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had  reoeived  within  a  houBe  of  religion  the  Jewish  captive, 
and,  as  was  to  be  feared,  the  paramour  of  a  brother  of  the 
order ;  and  when  Albert  appeared  before  him  he  was  regarded 
with  unwonted  sternness. 

'There  is  in  this  mansion,  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
holy  order  of  the  Temple,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  in  a  severe 
tone,  '  a  Jewish  woman,  brought  hither  by  a  brother  of  religion, 
by  your  oonniyance,  Sir  Preceptor.' 

Albert  Malvoisin  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion ;  for  the 
unfortunate  Rebecca  had  been  confined  in  a  remote  and  secret 
part  of  the  building,  and  every  precaution  used  to  prevent  her 
residence  there  from  being  known.  He  read  in  the  looks  of 
Beaumanoir  ruin  to  Bois-Guilbert  and  to  himself,  unless  he 
should  be  able  to  avert  the  impending  storm. 

'  Why  are  you  mute  1 '  continued  tibe  Grand  Master. 

'  Is  it  permitted  to  me  to  reply  t '  answered  the  preceptor, 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  humility,  although  by  the  question 
he  only  meant  to  gain  an  instant's  space  for  arranging  his 
ideas. 

'Speak,  you  are  permitted,'  said  the  Grand  Master — 'speak, 
and  say,  knowest  thou  the  capital  of  our  holy  rule — De  eomr 
mUttontbus  Templi  in  mmcta  civiUUef  qui  cum  nUaerrimU  nrnUer" 
ibu8  verMfUur,  propter  oblectationem  camis  ? '  * 

'  Surely,  most  reverend  father,'  answered  the  preceptor,  '  I 
have  not  risen  to  this  office  in  the  order,  being  ignorant  of  one 
of  its  most  important  prohibitions.' 

'  How  comes  it,  then,  I  demand  of  thee  once  more,  that  thou 
hast  suffered  a  brother  to  bring  a  paramour,  and  that  paramour 
a  Jewish  sorceress,  into  this  holy  place,  to  the  stain  and  pollu- 
tion thereof!' 

'A  Jewish  sorceress!'  echoed  Albert  Malvoisin,  'good  angels 
guard  us!' 

'Ay,  brother,  a  Jewish  sorceress,'  said  the  Grand  Master, 
sternly.  '  I  have  said  it.  Darest  thou  deny  that  this  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  that  wretched  usurer  Isaac  of  York,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  foul  witch  Miriam,  is  now — shame  to  be  thought 
or  spoken ! — ^lodged  within  this  thy  preoeptory  ? ' 

'Your  wisdom,  reverend  father,'  answered  the  preceptor, 
'  hath  rolled  away  the  darkness  from  my  understanding.  Much 
did  I  wonder  that  bo  good  a  knight  as  Brian  de  BoifrGuilbert 
seemed  so  fondly  besotted  on  the  charms  of  this  female,  whom 
I  received  into  this  house  merely  to  place  a  bar  betwixt  their 

*  TlM  edict  which  ho  qnotot  is  against  ooliimmiiefttioD  irith  wonMn  of  light  cbaxaeter. 
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growing  intimacy,  which  else  might  have  been  oemented  at 
the  expense  of  the  fall  of  our  valiant  and  religious  brother/ 

'Hath  nothing,  then,  as  yet  passed  betwixt  them  in  breach 
of  his  Yow  t '  demanded  the  Grand  Master. 

'What !  under  this  roof f '  said  the  preceptor,  crossing  him- 
self ;  '  St.  Magdalene  and  the  ten  thousand  Tirgins  forbid ! 
No !  if  I  have  sinned  in  receiving  her  here,  it  was  in  the  err- 
ing thought  that  I  might  thus  break  off  our  brother's  besotted 
devotion  to  this  Jewess,  which  seemed  to  me  so  wild  and 
unnatural,  that  I  could  not  but  ascribe  it  to  some  touch  of 
insanity,  more  to  be  cured  by  pity  than  reproof.  But,  since 
your  reverend  wisdom  hath  discovered  this  Jewish  quean  to  be 
a  sorceress,  perchance  it  may  account  fully  for  his  enamoured 
folly.' 

'  It  doth  1 — ^it  doth ! '  said  Beaumanoir.  '  See,  brother  Ckm- 
rade,  the  peril  of  yielding  to  the  first  devices  and  blandish- 
ments of  Satan !  We  look  upon  woman  only  to  gratify  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  what  men  call  her 
beauty;  and  the  Ancient  Enemy,  the  devouring  lion,  obtains 
power  over  us,  to  complete,  by  talisman  and  spell,  a  work 
which  was  begun  by  idleness  and  folly.  It  may  be  that  our 
brother  Boi&Ouilbert  does  in  this  matter  deserve  rather  pity 
than  severe  chastisement,  rather  the  support  of  the  staff  than 
the  strokes  of  the  rod ;  and  that  our  admonitions  and  prayers 
may  turn  him  from  his  folly,  and  restore  him  to  his  brethren.' 

'  It  were  deep  pity,'  said  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  '  to  lose  to 
the  order  one  of  its  best  lances,  when  the  holy  community 
most  requires  the  aid  of  its  sons.  Three  hundred  Saracens  hatik 
this  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  slain  with  his  own  hand.' 

'  The  blood  of  these  accursed  dog^,*  said  the  Grand  Master, 
'  shall  be  a  sweet  and  acceptable  offering  to  the  saints  and  angels 
whom  they  despise  and  blaspheme ;  and  with  their  aid  will  we 
coimteract  the  spells  and  charms  with  which  our  brother  is 
entwined  as  in  a  net.  He  shall  burst  the  bands  of  this  Dalilah 
as  Sampson  burst  the  two  new  cords  with  which  the  Philistines 
had  bound  him,  and  shall  slaughter  the  infidels,  even  heaps  upon 
heaps.  But  concerning  this  foul  witch,  who  hath  flung  her 
enchantments  over  a  brother  of  the  Holy  Temple,  assuredly  she 
shall  die  the  death.' 

'But  the  laws  of  England *  said  the  preceptor,  who^ 

though  delighted  that  the  Grand  Master's  resentment,  thus 
fortunately  averted  from  himself  and  Bois-Guilbert,  had  taken 
another  dkection,  began  now  to  fear  he  was  carrying  it  too  far. 
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'  The  laws  of  England,'  intermpted  Beaumanoir,  *  pennit  and 
enjoin  each  judge  to  execute  justice  within  his  own  jurisdiction. 
The  most  petty  baron  may  arrest^  try,  and  condenm  a  witch 
found  within  his  own  domain.  And  shall  that  power  be  denied 
to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple  within  a  preceptory  of  his 
order?  No!  we  will  judge  and  condenm.  The  witch  shall 
be  taken  out  of  the  land,  and  the  wickedness  thereof  shall  be  for- 
given.    Prepare  the  castle  hall  for  the  trial  of  the  sorceress.' 

Albert  Malvoisin  bowed  and  retired,  not  to  give  directions 
for  preparing  the  hall,  but  to  seek  out  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
and  communicate  to  him  how  matters  were  likely  to  terminate. 
It  was  not  long  ere  he  found  him,  foaming  with  indignation 
at  a  repulse  he  had  anew  sustained  from  the  fair  Jewess. 
*  The  unthinking,'  he  said — '  the  ungrateful,  to  scorn  him  who, 
amidst  blood  and  fUones,  would  have  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  I  By  Heaven,  Malvoisin  !  I  abode  until  roof  and  rafters 
crackled  and  crashed  around  me.  I  was  the  butt  of  a  hundred 
arrows ;  they  rattled  on  mine  armour  like  hailstones  against  a 
latticed  casement,  and  the  only  use  I  made  of  my  shield  was  for 
her  protection.  This  did  I  endure  for  her ;  and  now  the  self- 
willed  girl  upbraids  me  that  I  did  not  leave  her  to  perish,  and 
refuses  me  not  only  the  slightest  proof  of  gratitude,  but  even  the 
most  distant  hope  that  ever  she  will  be  brought  to  grant  any. 
The  devil,  that  possessed  her  race  with  obstinacy,  has  con- 
centrated its  full  force  in  her  single  person  1 ' 

'  The  devil,'  said  the  preceptor,  '  I  think,  possessed  you  both. 
How  oft  have  I  preached  to  you  caution,  if  not  continence  ?  Did 
I  not  tell  you  that  there  were  enough  willing  Christian  damsels 
to  be  met  with,  who  would  think  it  sin  to  refuse  so  brave  a 
knight  U  don  cPamaureux  merciy  and  you  must  needs  anchor  your 
affection  on  a  wilful,  obstinate  Jewess !  By  the  mass,  I  think 
old  Lucas  Beaumanoir  guesses  rights  when  he  maintains  she 
hath  cast  a  spell  over  you.' 

'  Lucas  Beamnanoir ! '  said  Bois-Guilbert»  reproachfully.  '  Are 
these  your  precautions,  Malvoisin?  Hast  uiou  suffenred  the 
dotard  to  learn  that  Rebecca  is  in  the  preceptory  ? ' 

'How  could  I  help  itf'  said  the  preceptor.  <I  neglected 
nothing  that  could  keep  secret  your  mystery;  but  it  is 
betrayed,  and  whether  by  the  devil  or  no,  the  devil  only  can 
tell.  But  I  have  turned  the  matter  as  I  could ;  you  are  safe 
if  you  renounce  Rebecca.  You  are  pitied — the  victim  of 
magical  delusion.     She  is  a  sorceress,  and  must  suffer  as  such.' 

*  She  shall  not^  by  Heaven ! '  said  Bois-Guilbert. 
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'  By  Heayen,  she  must  and  will  1'  said  Malvoisin.  '  Neither 
jou  nor  anj  one  else  can  save  her.  Lucas  Beaumanoir  hath 
settled  that  the  death  of  a  Jewess  will  be  a  sin-offering  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  all  the  amorous  indulgences  of  the  Knights 
Templars ;  and  thou  knowest  he  hath  both  the  power  and  wiU 
to  execute  so  reasonable  and  pious  a  purpose.' 

'Will  future  ages  belieYC  that  such  stupid  bigotry  ever  ex- 
isted I'  said  Bois-Guilbert^  striding  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

'  What  they  may  believe,  I  know  not,'  said  Malvoisin,  calmly ; 
'but  I  know  well,  that  in  this  our  day  clergy  and  laymen,  take 
ninety-nine  to  the  hundred,  will  cry  ''Amen"  to  the  Grand 
Master's  sentence.' 

'  I  have  it^'  said  Bois-Guilbert  '  Albert,  thou  art  my  friend. 
Thou  must  connive  at  her  escape,  Malvoisin,  and  I  wUl  trans- 
port her  to  some  place  of  greater  seciuity  and  secrecy.' 

'  I  cannot,  if  I  would,'  replied  the  preceptor : '  the  mansion  is 
filled  with  the  attendants  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  others  who 
are  devoted  to  him.  And,  to  be  frank  with  you,  brother,  I 
would  not  embark  with  you  in  this  matter,  even  if  I  could  hope 
to  bring  my  bariL  to  haven.  I  have  risked  enough  already  for 
your  sake.  I  have  no  mind  to  encounter  a  sentence  of  degrada- 
tion, or  even  to  lose  my  preceptory,  for  the  sake  of  a  painted 
piece  of  Jewish  flesh  and  blood.  And  you,  if  you  will  be  guided 
by  my  counsel,  will  give  up  this  wild-goose  chase,  and  fly  your 
hawk  at  some  other  game.  Think,  BoifhGuilbert ;  thy  present 
rank,  thy  future  honours,  all  depend  on  thy  place  in  Uie  order. 
Shouldst  thou  adhere  perversely  to  thy  passion  for  this  Bebecca, 
thou  wilt  give  Beaumanoir  the  power  of  expelling  thee,  and  he 
will  not  neglect  it.  He  is  jealous  of  the  truncheon  which  he 
holds  in  his  trembling  gripe,  and  he  knows  thou  stretchest  thy 
bold  hand  towards  it.  Doubt  not  he  will  ruin  thee,  if  thou 
affordest  him  a  pretext  so  fair  as  thy  protection  of  a  Jewish 
sorceress.  Give  him  his  scope  in  tins  matter,  for  thou  canst 
not  control  him.  When  the  staff  is  in  thine  own  firm  grasp, 
thou  mayest  caress  the  daughters  of  Judah,  or  bum  them,  as 
may  best  suit  thine  own  humour.' 

'  Malvoisin,'  said  Bois-Guilbert»  'thou  art  a  cold-blooded ' 

'Friend,' said  the  preceptor,  hastening  to  fill  up  the  blank,  in 
which  Bois-Guilbert  would  probably  have  placed  a  worse  word — 
'a  cold-blooded  friend  I  am,  and  therefore  more  fit  to  give  thee 
advice.  I  tell  thee  once  more,  that  thou  canst  not  save  Rebecca. 
I  tell  thee  once  more,  thou  canst  but  perish  with  her.  Go  hie  thee 
to  the  Grand  Master;  throw  thyself  at  his  feet  and  tell  him ' 
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'  Not  at  his  feet,  by  Heayen!  but  to  the  dotaid's  very  beard 
will  I  Bay ' 

'  Say  to  him,  then,  to  his  beard,'  continued  Malvoisin,  coolly, 
*  that  you  lore  this  captire  Jewess  to  distraction;  and  the  more 
thou  dost  enlarge  on  thy  passion,  the  greater  will  be  his  haste 
to  end  it  by  the  death  of  the  fair  enchantrees;  while  thou,  taken 
in  flagrant  delict  by  the  arowal  of  a  crime  oontraiy  to  thine 
oath,  canst  hope  no  aid  of  thy  brethren,  and  must  exchange  all 
thy  brilliant  yisions  of  ambition  and  power,  to  lift  perhaps  a 
mercenary  spear  in  some  of  the  petty  quarrels  between  Flanders 
and  Burgundy.' 

'  Thou  speakest  the  truth,  Malyoisin,'  said  Brian  de  Bois* 
Guilbert,  after  a  moment's  reflection*  '  I  wiU  give  the  hoary 
bigot  no  advantage  over  me ;  and  for  Rebecca^  she  hath  not 
merited  at  my  hand  that  I  should  expose  rank  and  honour  for 
her  sake.  I  will  cast  her  off;  yes,  I  will  leave  her  to  her  fate, 
unless ^ 

*  Qualify  not  thy  wise  and  necessary  resolution,'  said  Mal- 
yoisin; 'women  are  but  the  toys  which  amuse  our  lighter  hours ; 
ambition  is  the  serious  business  of  life.  Perish  a  thousand 
such  frail  baubles  as  this  Jewess,  before  thy  manly  step  pause 
in  the  brilliant  career  that  lies  stretched  before  thee  I  For  the 
present  we  part,  nor  must  we  be  seen  to  hold  close  converfla- 
tion ;  I  must  order  the  hall  for  his  judgment-seat' 

'  What !' said  BoianGuilbert,  '  80  soon  f ' 

'Ay,'  replied  the  preceptor,  'trial  moves  rapidly  on  when 
tho  judge  has  determined  the  sentence  beforehand*' 

'Rebecca,'  said  Bds-Quilbert,  when  he  was  left  alone,  'thou 
art  like  to  cost  me  dear*  Why  cannot  I  abandon  thee  to  thy 
fate^  as  this  calm  hypocrite  recommends  f  One  effort  will  I 
make  to  save  thee;  Imt  beware  of  ingratitadet  for,  if  I  am 
again  repulsed,  my  vengeance  shall  equal  my  love*  The  life 
and  honour  of  Bois-Guilbert  must  not  be  hazarded,  where  eon- 
tempt  and  reproaches  are  his  only  reward.' 

The  preceptor  had  hardly  given  the  necessaty  orders,  when 
he  was  joined  by  Cknuade  Mont-Fitchel^  wtKra49qtiainted  him 
with  the  Grand  Master's  resolution  to  bring  the  Jewess  to 
instant  trial  for  sorcery. 

'It  is  surely  a  dream,'  said  the  preceptor;  'we  have  many 
Jewish  physicians,  and  we  call  them  not  wicaids  Uiough  they 
work  wonderful  cures.' 

'The  Grand  Master  thinks  otherwise^'  said  Mont-Fiichet ; 
'and,  Albert,  I  will  be  upright  with  thee :  wimrd  or  not,  it 
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were  better  that  this  mifieraUe  damael  die  tban  th&t  Brian  de 
Bois-Ouilbert  should  be  loet  to  the  order,  or  the  order  divided 
by  internal  dissensioa.  Thou  knowest  his  high  rank,  his  fame 
in  aims;  thou  knowest  the  seal  with  which  many  of  our 
brethren  regard  him ;  but  all  this  will  not  avail  him  with  our 
Grand  Master,  should  he  consider  Brian  as  the  aoccxnplice,  not 
the  yictimy  of  this  Jewess.  Were  the  souls  of  the  twelve  tribes 
in  her  single  body,  it  were  better  she  suffered  alone  than 
that  Boi»<7uilbert  were  partner  in  her  destruction.' 

*  I  have  been  working  him  even  now  to  abandon  her/  said 
Malvoisin;  'but  still,  are  there  grounds  enough  to  condemn 
this  Bebeoca  for  sorcery!  Will  not  the  Grand  Master  change 
his  mind  when  he  sees  that  the  proofii  am  so  weakl' 

'  They  must  be  strengthened,  Albert^'  replied  Mont-Fitchet 
— '  they  must  be  strengthened.     Dost  thou  understand  me  f ' 

'  I  do^'  said  the  preceptor,  *  nor  do  I  scruple  to  do  aught  for 
advancement  of  the  order;  but  there  is  little  time  to  find 
engines  fitting.' 

'  MalvoisLQy  they  nwit  be  found,'  said  Cooiade ;  *  well  will 
it  advantage  both  the  order  and  thee.  This  Templeetowe  is 
a  poor  preceptoiy;  that  of  Maison-Dieu  is  worth  double  its 
value.  Thou  knowest  my  interest  with  our  old  diief ;  find 
those  who  can  carry  this  matter  through,  and  thou  ait  pre* 
ceptor  of  Maison-Dieu  in  the  fertile  Kent,    fiow  sayst  thou  1 ' 

'There  is,'  replied  Malvoisin,  'among  those  who  came 
hither  with  Bois-Guilbert|  two  fellows  whom  I  well  know; 
servants  they  were  to  my  brother  Philip  de  Malvoisin,  and 
passed  from  his  service  to  that  of  Front-de-Boeuf .  It  may  be 
they  know  something  of  the  witcheries  of  this  woman.' 

'  Away,  seek  them  out  instantly ;  and  hark  thee,  if  a  bysant 
or  two  will  aharpen  their  memory,  let  them  not  be  wanting.' 

'  They  would  «wear  the  mother  that  bore  them  a  sorceress 
for  a  secehin,'  said  the  preceptor. 

'Away,  then,'  said  Mont-Fitchet ;  'at  noon  the  afihir  will 
proceed.  I  have  not  seen  our  senior  in  such  earnest  prepara- 
tion since  he  eondemned  to  the  stake  fiamet  Allagi,  a  convert 
who  relapsed  to  the  Moslem  faith.' 

The  ponderous  castle -bell  had  tolled  the  point  of  noon, 
when  Bebecca  heard  a  trampUng  of  feet  upon  the  private  stair 
which  led  to  her  place  of  <x)nfinement.  The  noise  announced 
the  arrival  of  several  persons,  and  the  cireumstanoe  rather 
gave  her  joy ;  for  she  was  more  afraid  of  the  solitary  visits  of 
the  fierce  and  passionate  Bcds-Guilbert  than  of  any  evil  that 
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could  be&U  her  berides.  The  door  of  the  chamber  was  un- 
locked, and  Coande  and  the  preceptor  Malvoisin  entered, 
attended  bj  four  warden  clothed  in  black,  and  bearing  hal- 
berds. 

'Daughter  of  an  accursed  race!'  said  the  preceptor,  'arise 
and  follow  us.' 

'Whither,'  said  Bebecoa,  'and  for  what  purpose  t' 

'  Damsel,'  answered  Conrade,  '  it  is  not  for  thee  to  question, 
but  to  obey.  Nevertheless,  be  it  known  to  thee,  that  thou  art 
to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Grand  Master  of  our 
holj  order,  there  to  answer  for  thine  offences.' 

'May  the  God  of  Abraham  be  praised T  said  Rebecca,  fold- 
ing her  hands  devoutly;  'the  name  of  a  judge,  though  an 
enemy  to  my  people,  is  to  me  as  the  name  of  a  protector.  Most 
willingly  do  I  follow  thee ;  permit  me  only  to  wrap  my  veil 
around  my  head.' 

They  descended  the  stair  with  slow  and  solemn  step,  trav- 
ersed a  long  gallery,  and,  by  a  pair  of  folding-doors  placed  at 
the  end,  entered  the  great  hall  in  whidk  the  Grand  Master  had 
for  the  time  established  his  court  of  justice. 

The  lower  part  of  this  ample  apartment  was  lUled  with 
squires  and  yeomen,  who  made  way,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
for  Rebecca,  attended  by  the  preceptor  and  MontrFitchet,  and 
followed  by  the  guard  of  halberdiers,  to  move  forward  to  the 
seat  appointed  for  her.  As  «he  passed  through  the  crowd,  her 
arms  folded  and  her  head  depressed,  a  scrap  of  paper  was 
thrust  into  her  hand,  which  she  received  almost  unconsciously, 
and  continued  to  hold  without  examining  its  contents.  The 
assurance  that  she  possessed  some  friend  in  this  awful  assembly 
gave  her  courage  to  look  around,  and  to  mark  into  whose  pre- 
sence she  had  been  conducted.  She  gased,  accordingly,  upon 
the  scene,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  in  the  next 
chapter. 


A     I 


CHAPTER  XJCXVn 

Stem  WIS  the  law  wluch  bade  its  vot'ries  lea^e 
At  hajnaji  woes  with  hmnan  hearts  to  grieve ; 
Stem  was  l^e  law,  whieh  at  the  winning  wile 
Of  firwik  aad  hannlesB  mirth  forhada  to  smile  I 
Bat  sterner  still,  when  high  the  iron  rod 
Of  tyrant  power  she  shook,  and  calPd  that  power  of  Qod. 

The  MidiU  Ageg. 

Thi  tribunal*  ereotod  lor  th«  trial  of  thd  ionooont  and  unhappy 
Rebeooa,  oooupied  the  daia  or  ekYated  part  of  the  upper  ead 
of  the  great  hall — a  pliUlorm  whidi  we  haye  already  deaoribed 
as  the  place  of  honour^  destiEied  to  be  occupied  by  the  most 
diatingiuahed  inhabitaDta  or  gueata  of  au  anoient  manaioiL 

On  an  elevated  aeai^  dix^tly  before  the  aoQuaed,  sat  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Temple^  in  full  and  ample  robeaof  flowing 
white,  h<^ing  in  bia  hand  the  myatic  staff  which  bore  the 
symbol  d  the  order.  At  hia  feet  was  placed  a  table»  oocupied 
by  two  scribes,  chaplains  of  the  order*  whoaia  duty  it  waa  to 
reduce  to  foniMd  record  the  proceedingB  of  tiie  day «  The  black 
dresaes^  bare  scalps,  and  demure  looka  of  these  chuxchmfin 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  tibua  wailikB  appearance  of  the 
knights  who  attended^  either  as  residing  in  toe  prec^tosy  or 
as  come  thither  to  attend  upon  their  Grand  Master.  The  pie- 
oeptors,  of  whom  there  were  four  present^  occupied  seats  lower 
in  height^  and  somewhat  drawn  back  behind  that  of  their 
superior ;  and  the  knights  who  enjoyed  no  such  rank  in  the 
order  were  placed  on  benches  still  lower,  and  presenring  the 
same  distance  from  the  preceptors  as  these  from  the  Grand 
Master.  Behind  them,  but  still  upon  the  dais  or  elevated 
portion  of  the  hall,  stood  the  esquires  of  the  order,  in  white 
dresses  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  whole  assembly  wore  an  aspect  of  the  most  profound 
gravity ;  and  in  the  faces  of  the  knights  might  be  perceived 
traces  of  military  daring,  united  with  the  solemn  carriago 
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beoottung  tnsii  of  a  raligjoua  profeMbfi)  and  whibh,  in  the 
preaenoe  of  their  Gnad  Maiter,  failed  xiot  to  mt  upon  every 

The  lemaining  and  lower  part  of  the  hall  was  filled  with 
guaidfl^  holding  partisans,  and  with  other  attendants  whom 
ooriosi^  had  <hawn  thither  to  see  at  once  a  Qj^uid  Master  and 
a  Jewian  sotoeresik  By  fsr  the  greater  part  of  those  inf eri^ 
persons  were^  in  one  nuik  or  other,  connected  with  the  (nder, 
and  were  accordingly  distinguished  by  their  hlBek  dresses.  But 
peasants  fiom  the  neighboiuing  country  were  not  refused  admit- 
tance; for  it  was  the  pride  of  Beanmanoir  to  render  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  the  justice  whidi  he  administered  as  public  as 
possible*  His  lai^  blue  eyes  seemed  to  expand  as  he  gased 
around  the  assembly,  and  lus  countenance  appeared  elat^  by 
tbe  conscious  dignity  and  imaginary  merit  of  the  part  which 
he  was  about  to  perform*  A  psalm,  which  he  himself  accom- 
panied with  a  deep  mellow  Toice^  which  age  had  not  deprived 
of  its  powers^  commanced  the  proceedings  of  the  day ;  and  the 
solemn  sounds,  VmUiy  exidtemiuM  Dommo^  so  often  sung  by  the 
Templars  before  engaging  with  earthly  adversaries^  was  judged 
by  Lucas  most  appropxiate  to  introduce  the  approaching 
triumph,  for  such  he  deemed  it,  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  deep  prolonged  notes,  raised  byahundred  masculine  voices 
accustomed  to  combine  in  the  choral  chant,  arose  to  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  hall,  and  rolled  on  amongst  its  arches  with  the 
pleasing  yet  solemn  sound  d  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 

When  the  sounds  ceased,  the  €h«nd  Master  ghmoed  his  eye 
slowly  around  the  cirdle,  and  observed  that  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  preceptors  was  vacant.  Brian  de  Bois^uilbert,  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied,  had  left  his  place,  and  was  now  standing 
near  the  extreme  ootner  of  one  ii  the  benches  occupied  by 
the  knights  companions  of  the  Temple,  one  hand  extending 
his  long  mantle,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  hide  his  face ;  while  the 
other  held  his  cross-handled  sword,  with  the  point  of  which, 
sheathed  as  it  was,  he  was  slowly  drawing  lines  upon  the  oaken 
floor. 

<  Unhappy  man  r  said  the  Grand  Master,  after  favouring  him 
with  a  glance  of  compassion.  'Thou  seest,  Conrade,  how  this 
holy  work  distresses  mm.  To  this  can  the  light  look  of  woman, 
aided  by  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  thisworid,  bring  a  valiant 
and  worthy  knight  i  Seest  thou  he  cannot  look  upon  us ;  he  can- 
not look  upon  her;  and  who  knows  by  what  impulse  from  his 
tormentor  Ids  hand  forms  these  cabalistic  lines  upon  the  floort 
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It  may  be  oar  life  and  safety  arethua  aimed  at;  but  we  apitat 
and  defy  the  foul  enemy.    Semper  Leo  pereutiatmr  I ' 

Thia  was  oommunicated  apart  to  bis  confidential  follower, 
Conrade  Mont-Fitchet.  The  Grand  Master  then  raised  his 
voice  and  addressed  the  assembly. 

'  Reverend  %nd  valiant  men,  knights,  pieceptorsy  and  com- 
panions of  this  holy  order,  my  brethren  and  my  children  ! 
you  alao^  well-bom  and  pious  esquires,  who  aspire  to  wear  this 
Holy  Cross !  and  you  also^  Christian  brethren,  of  every  degree ! 
— ^be  it  known  to  you,  that  it  is  not  defect  of  power  in  us  which 
hath  occaaioned  Uie  assembling  of  this  congregation ;  for,  how- 
ever unworthy  in  our  person,  yet  to  us  is  committed,  wilii  this 
batoon,  fuU  power  to  judge  and  to  try  all  that  regards  the  weal 
of  this  our  holy  order.  Holy  St.  Bernard,  in  the  rule  of  our 
knightly  and  religioua  profession,  hath  said,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
capital,*  that  he  would  not  that  brethren  be  called  together  in 
council,  save  at  the  will  and  command  of  the  Master;  leaving 
it  free  to  us,  as  to  those  more  worthy  fotthers  who  have  pre- 
ceded ua  in  this  our  office,  to  judge  aa  well  of  the  occasion  aa  of 
the  time  and  place  in  which  a  chapter  of  the  whole  order,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  may  be  oonvokecL  Alao^  in  all  such  chapters, 
it  is  our  duty  to  hear  the  advice  of  our  brethren,  and  to  proceed 
according  to  our  own  pleasure.  But  when  the  raging  wolf  hath 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  flock,  and  carried  off  one  member 
thereof,  it  la  the  duty  of  the  kind  shepherd  to  call  his  comrades 
together,  that  with  bows  and  slings  they  may  quell  the  invader, 
according  to  our  well-known  rule,  that  the  Uon  is  ever  to  be 
beaten  down.  We  have  therefore  summoned  to  our  presence 
a  Jewish  woman,  by  name  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York — 
a  woman  infimous  for  sortileges  and  for  witcheries ;  whereby 
she  hath  maddened  the  blood,  and  besotted  the  brain,  not  of  a 
chuil,  but  of  a  knight;  not  of  a  secular  knight,  but  of  one 
devoted  to  the  serrice  of  the  Holy  Temple ;  not  of  a  knight 
companion,  but  of  a  preceptor  of  our  order,  first  in  honour  aa 
in  place.  Our  brother,  Bnan  de  Boia-Guilbort^  is  well  known  to 
ourselves,  and  to  all  degrees  who  now  hear  me,  as  a  true  and 
aealous  champion  of  the  Cross,  by  whose  arm  many  deeds  of 
valour  have  been  wrought  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  holy 
places  purified  from  pollution  by  the  blood  of  those  infidels  who 
defiled  them.  Neither  have  our  brother's  sagacity  and  prudence 
been  less  in  repute  among  his  brethren  than  his  valour  and 

*  Tlie  reader  l*  again  referred  to  the  mlet  of  the  poor  mflltaiy  brotheitiood  of  tlie 
tTtmple,  whJoh  ooear  In  fha  ITprkt  of  St  Beiiiard.^Lb  T. 
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JUsoipline ;  inscnnnch  that  knigfata,  both  in  eastern  and  western 
lands,  have  named  De  Bois-Gnilbert  aa  <»ie  who  may  well  be 
put  In  nomination  as  sncoessor  to  this  batoon,  when  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  release  tis  from  the  toil  of  bearing  it.  If 
we  were  told  that  suoh  a  man,  so  honoured,  and  so  honour- 
able, suddenly  casting  away  regard  for  his  ohaiaoter,  his  vows, 
his  brethren,  and  his  prospects,  had  associated  to  himself  a 
Jewish  damsel,  wandered  in  this  lewd  company  through  solitary 
pkeee,  defended  her  person  in  preference  to  his  own,  and,  finally, 
was  so  utterly  blinded  and  besotted  by  his  folly,  as  to  bring 
her  eren  to  one  of  our  own  preeeptories,  what  should  we  say 
but  that  the  noble  kni^t  was  possessed  by  some  evil  demon, 
or  influenced  by  some  wicked  spell!  If  we  could  suppose  it 
otherwise,  think  not  rank,  valour,  hig^  repute,  or  any  earthly 
consideration,  should  |Hrevent  us  from  visiting  him  with  punish- 
ment, that  the  evil  thing  might  be  removed,  even  according  to 
the  tezt»  Aitferie  malmn  ex  vobis.  For  various  and  heinous  are 
the  acts  of  transgressicm  against  the  rule  of  our  blessed  order  in 
this  lamentable  history.  Ist,  He  hath  walked  according  to  his 
proper  will,  contrary  to  capital  33,  Quod  wuUtujuxia  propriam 
ifoi>mUaiem  ineecUU.  2d,  He  hath  held  communication  with  an 
excommunicated  person,  capital  57,  Ut  fira^ree  nan  paHieipeni 
eum  exoommmUeatiSy  and  therefore  hath  a  portion  in  Anathema 
Mouymaika,  3d,  He  hath  conversed  with  strange  women,  con- 
trary to  the  capital,  Ut  fiutrea  non  eowvenaUur  eum  extraneia 
mMenhuB,  4th,  He  hatJi  not  avoided,  nay,  he  hath,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  solicited,  the  kiss  of  woman,  by  which,  saith  the  last 
rule  of  our  renowned  order,  Utfugiomtur  otcuLoy  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  are  brought  into  a  snare.  For  which  heinous  and 
multiplied  guilt,  ]^ian  de  Boi»Ouilbert  should  be  cut  off  and 
cast  out  from  our  congregation,  were  he  the  right  hand  and 
right  eye  thereof.' 

He  paused.  A  low  murmur  went  through  the  assembly. 
Some  of  the  younger  part,  who  had  been  indUned  to  smile  at 
the  statute  De  oteiulU  fitgirnddty  became  now  grave  enough,  and 
anxiously  waited  what  tibe  Grand  Master  was  next  to  propose. 

*  Such,'  he  said,  '  and  so  great  should  indeed  be  the  punish* 
ment  of  a  Knight  Templar  who  wilfully  ofiSanded  against  the 
rules  of  his  order  in  such  weighty  points.  But  if,  by  means  of 
charms  and  of  spells,  Satan  had  obtained  dominion  over  the 
knight,  perchance  because  he  cast  his  eyes  too  lightly  upon  a 
damHel's  beauty,  we  are  tiien  rather  to  lunent  than  chastise  his 
backsliding;  and,  imposing  on  him  only  such  penance  as  may 
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poxiiy  him  f vom  his  iniquity,  we  axe  to  torn  the  full  edge  of 
our  indignation  upon  the  aecuxaed  inatrument^  which  had  ao 
welhugh  oooaaioned  his  utter  falling  away.  Strad  forth,  there- 
fore, and  hear  witneasi  je  who  have  witoeaBed  theae  nnhi^ppy 
doii^pi,  that  we  may  judge  of  theaom  and  heaiing  thereof;  and 
judge  whether  our  justice  may  he  aatiafied  with  ^  punudunent 
of  thia  infidel  woman,  or  if  we  must  go  on,  with  a  Ueeding 
heart,  to  the  further  proceeding  against  our  hiother.' 

Several  witnesses  were  called  upon  to  prove  the  risks  to 
which  fioi»<luilhert  exposed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  save 
Behecca  from  the  hlasing  castle^  and  his  neglect  (rf  his  personal 
defence  in  attending  to  hat  aafety.  The  men  gave  thesedetails 
with  the  exaggeratioQa  common  to  vulgar  mmds  which  have 
been  strongly  excited  by  any  remarkable  events  and  their 
natural  disposition  to  the  marvellous  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  satasfaetion  which  their  evidence  aeemed  to  afford  to  the 
eminent  peraon  lor  whoae  information  it  had  been  delivered. 
Thua  the  dangers  which  Bois-Ouilbert  sumounted,  in  them- 
adves  sufficiently  great,  became  portontous  in  their  narrative. 
The  devotion  of  the  knight  to  Rebecoa'a  defence  waa  exaggerated 
beyond  the  bounda  not  only  of  diaoretion,  but  even  of  the  moat 
frantic  exceaa  of  chivalrous  seal ;  and  lus  deference  to  what  ahe 
said,  even  although  her  language  waa  often  severe  and  upbraid- 
ing, waa  painted  aa  carried  to  an  excess  which,  in  a  man  of  his 
luKighty  temper,  aeemed  almost  pretomatoraL 

^e  preceptor  of  Templeetowe  was  then  called  on  todeaoribe 
the  manner  in  which  BouaOuilbert  and  the  Jeweas  arrived  at  the 
TOQoeptory.  The  evidence  of  Malvoiain  was  skilfully  guarded. 
But  while  he  apparently  studied  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Bois- 
Ouilbert,  he  threw  in,  horn  time  to  time,  such  hints  aa  seemed 
to  infer  that  he  laboured  under  aome  temporary  alienation  of 
mind,  so  deeply  did  he  appear  to  be  enamoured  of  the  damsdi 
whom  he  brought  along  with  him.  With  aighs  of  penitence, 
the  preceptor  avowed  his  own  contrition  f6r  having  admitted 
Bebeocauid  her  lover  within  the  walls  of  the  proceptory,  'But 
my  defence,'  he  concluded,  'has  been  made  in  my  confeasion  to 
our  most  reverend  father  the  Grand  Master;  he  knows  my 
motivea  were  not  evil,  though  my  conduct  may  have  been 
iiregular.  Joyfully  wUl  I  submit  to  any  penance  he  shall 
aasignme.' 

*Thou  hast  spoken  well,  brother  Albert,'  aaid  Beaomanoir; 
*thy  motivea  were  good,  siace  thou  didst  judge  it  right  to 
aneat  thine  erring  brother  in  his  caxeer  of  precipitate  folly« 
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But  thy  oondnot  was  wrong;  as  he  that  would  stop  a  nmaway 
steed,  and  seizing  by  the  stirrap  instead  of  the  bridle,  receiTeth 
injury  himself,  instead  of  aooomplishing  his  purpose.  Thirteen 
paternosters  are  assigned  by  our  pious  founder  for  matins,  and 
nine  for  vespers;  be  those  servioes  doubled  by  thee.  Thiioe 
a-week  are  Templars  permitted  the  nse  of  fledh ;  but  do  thou 
keep  fast  for  all  the  seren  days.  This  do  for  six  weeks  to  oomei 
and  thy  penanoe  is  aooomplished.' 

WiUi  a  hypocritioal  look  of  the  deepest  submission^  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Templestowe  bowed  to  the  ground  before  his  superior, 
and  resumed  his  seat. 

*  Were  it  not  well,  brethren,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'that 
we  examine  something  into  the  fonner  life  and  conversation  of 
this  woman,  specially  that  we  may  discover  whether  she  be  one 
likely  to  use  magical  charms  and  spells,  since  the  truths  which 
we  have  heard  may  well  incline  us  to  suppose  that  in  this 
unhappy  course  our  erring  brother  has  been  acted  upon  by 
some  infernal  enticement  and  delusion  !' 

Herman  of  Goodalricke  was  the  fourth  preceptor  present ; 
the  other  three  wero  Gonrade,  Malvoisin,  and  Bois-GuUbert 
himself.  Herman  was  an  ancient  warrior,  whose  face  was 
marked  with  scars  inflicted  by  the  sabro  of  the  Moslemah,  and 
had  great  rank  and  consideration  among  his  brethren.  He 
arose  and  bowed  to  the  Grand  Master,  who  instantly  granted 
him  license  of  speech.  *  I  would  crave  to  know,  most  reverend 
father,  of  our  valiant  brother,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  what  he 
says  to  these  wondrous  accusations,  and  with  what  eye  he  himself 
now  regards  his  unhappy  intercourse  with  this  Jewish  maiden  t ' 

'Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'thou 
hearest  the  question  which  our  brother  of  Goodalricke  deeirest 
thou  shouldst  answer.     I  command  thee  to  reply  to  him.' 

Bois-Guilbert  turned  his  head  towards  the  Grand  Master 
when  thus  addressed,  and  remained  silent. 

'  He  is  possessed  by  a  dumb  devil,'  said  the  Grand  Master. 
'Avoid  thee,  Sathanas !  Speak,  Brian  de  Boi»Ouilbert>  I  con- 
jure thee,  by  this  symbol  c^  our  holy  order.' 

Bois-GuObert  made  an  efibrt  to  suppress  his  riring  scorn 
and  indignation,  the  expression  of  which,  he  was  well  aware, 
would  have  little  availed  him.  'Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^'  he 
answered,  '  replies  not^  most  reverend  father,  to  such  wild  and 
vague  charges,  li  his  honour  be  impeached,  he  will  defend  it 
with  his  bcdy,  and  with  that  awotd  which  has  often  fought  for 
Christendom.' 
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'We  foigive  thee,  brother  Brian,'  aaid  the  Grand  Master; 
Hhough  tlubt  thou  hast  boasted  thy  warlike  achievemeiita 
before  ub  is  a  glorifying  of  thine  own  deeds^  and  eometh  of  the 
Enemy,  who  tempteth  ns  to  exalt  our  own  w<»8hip.  But  thou 
hast  our  pardon,  judging  thou  speakest  less  of  thine  own 
suggestion  than  from  the  impulse  of  him  whom,  by  Heaven's 
leave,  we  will  quell  and  drive  forth  from  our  assembly.'  A 
glance  of  disdain  flashed  from  the  dark  fieroe  eyes  of  Boia- 
Guilbert,  but  he  made  no  reply.  'And  now,'  pursued  the 
Grand  Master,  '  sinoe  our  brother  of  Goodalrioke's  question  has 
been  thus  imperfectly  answered,  pursue  we  our  quest,  brethren, 
and  with  our  patron's  assistance  we  will  search  to  the  bottom 
this  mystery  of  iniquity.  Let  those  who  have  aught  to  witness 
of  the  life  and  conversation  of  this  Jewish  woman  stand  forth 
before  us.' 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  and  when 
the  Grand  Master  inquired  the  reason,  it  was  replied,  there  was 
in  the  crowd  a  bedridden  man,  whom  the  prisoner  had  restored 
to  the  perfect  use  of  his  limbs,  by  a  miraculous  balsam. 

The  poor  peasant,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  was  dragged  forward  to 
the  bar,  ternfied  at  the  penal  consequences  which  he  might 
have  incurred  by  the  guilt  of  having  been  cured  of  the  palsy  by 
a  Jewish  damsel.  Perfectly  cured  he  certainly  was  not,  for  he 
supported  himself  forward  on  crutches  to  give  evidence.  Most 
unwilling  was  his  testimony,  and  given  with  many  tears ;  but 
he  admitted  that  two  years  since,  when  residing  at  Y<Hrk,  he 
was  suddenly  afflicted  with  a  sore  disease^  while  labouring  for 
Isaac  the  rich  Jew,  in  his  vocation  of  a  joiner;  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  stir  from  his  bed  until  the  remedies  applied 
by  Bebecca's  directions,  and  especially  a  warming  and  spicy- 
smelling  balsam,  had  in  some  degree  restored  him  to  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  Moreover,  he  said,  she  had  given  him  a  pot  of  that 
precious  ointment,  and  furnished  him  with  a  piece  of  money 
withal,  to  return  to  the  house  of  his  father,  near  to  Temple- 
stowe.  'And  may  it  please  your  gracious  reverence,'  said  the 
man,  '  I  cannot  think  the  damsel  meant  harm  by  me,  though 
she  hath  the  ill  hap  to  be  a  Jewess ;  for  even  when  I  used  her 
remedy,  I  said  the  pater  and  the  creed,  and  it  never  operated 
a  whit  less  kindly.' 

'Peace,  slave,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'and  begone!  It 
well  suits  brutes  like  thee  to  be  tampering  and  trinketing 
with  hellish  cures,  and  to  be  giving  your  labour  to  the  sons  of 
mischief.    I  tell  thee,  the  fiend  can  impose  diseases  for  the 
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very  purpose  of  remoYing  them,  in  order  to  bxing  into  credit 
some  diabolical  fashion  of  cure.  Hast  thou  that  unguent  of 
which  thou  speakest  f ' 

The  peasant^  fumbling  in  his  bosom  with  a  trembling  hand, 
produced  a  small  box,  bearing  some  Hebrew  characters  on  the 
lid,  which  was,  with  most  of  the  audience,  a  sure  proof  that 
the  devil  had  stood  apothecary.  Beaumanoir,  after  crossing 
himself,  took  the  box  into  his  hand,  and,  learned  in  most  oi 
the  Eastern  tongues,  read  with  ease  the  motto  on  the  lid — 
'  The  lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  hath  conquered.'  '  Strange 
powers  of  Sathanas,'  said  he,  '  which  can  convert  Scripture  into 
blasphemy,  mingling  poison  with  our  necessary  food  i  Is  there 
no  leech  here  who  can  tell  us  the  ingredients  of  this  mystic 
unguent  r 

Two  medidners,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  one  a  monk, 
the  other  a  barber,  appeared,  and  avonched  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  materials,  excepting  that  they  savoured  of  myrrii  and 
camphire,  which  they  took  to  be  Oriental  herbs.  But  with  the 
true  professional  hatred  to  a  successful  practitioner  of  their  art» 
they  insinuated  that»  since  the  medicine  was  beyond  their  own 
knowledge^  it  must  necessarily  have  been  compounded  from  an 
unlawftd  and  nu^cal  pharmaoopceia ;  since  they  themselves, 
though  no  conjurors,  fully  understood  every  branch  of  their 
art,  so  far  as  it  might  be  exercised  with  the  good  faith  of  a 
Christian.  When  this  medical  research  was  ended,  the  Saxon 
peasant  desired  humbly  to  have  back  the  medicine  which  he 
had  found  so  salutary ;  but  the  Grand  Master  frowned  severely 
at  the  request.  '  What  bb  thy  name,  fellow  1 '  said  he  to  the 
cripple. 

'  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,'  answered  the  peasant. 

*  Then,  Higg,  son  of  Snell,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  '  I  tell 
thee,  it  is  better  to  be  bedridden  than  to  accept  the  benefit  of 
unbelievers'  medicine  that  thou  mayest  arise  and  walk ;  better 
to  despoil  infidels  of  their  treasure  by  the  strong  hand  than  to 
accept  of  them  benevolent  gifts,  or  do  them  service  for  wages. 
Go  lliou,  and  do  as  I  have  said.' 

'Alack,'  said  the  peasant^  'an  it  shall  not  diqileaae  your 
reverence,  the  lesson  comes  too  late  for  me,  for  I  am  but  a 
maimed  man ;  but  I  will  tell  my  two  brethren,  who  serve  the 
rich  rabbi  Nathan  ben  Samuel  [Israel],  that  your  mastership 
says  it  is  more  lawful  to  rob  him  than  to  render  him  faithful 
service.' 

'  Out  with  the  prating  villain  I '  said  Beamnanoir,  who  was 
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not  prepared  to  refate  this  pnustioal  applioatioii  ol  his  genend 
maxim. 

HiggythesonofSiiell,  withdrew  into  the  orowd,  Imt^  interested 
in  the  fate  of  his  benefaotress,  lingered  until  he  should  leam 
her  docxn,  OTen  at  the  risk  of  again  enoounteiing  the  frown  of 
that  severe  judge,  the  tenor  ol  whioh  withered  his  yery  heart 
within  him. 

At  this  period  of  the  trial,  the  Grand  Master  oonunanded 
Bebeooa  to  unyeil  herself.  Opening  her  lips  for  the  first  tinie» 
she  replied  patiently,  but  with  dignity,  'That  it  was  not  the 
wont  of  the  daughters  of  her  people  to  uncover  their  faces  when 
alone  in  an  assembly  of  strangers.'  The  sweet  tones  ol  her 
Toioe,  and  the  softness  of  her  reply,  impressed  on  the  audience 
a  sentiment  of  pity  and  sympathy.  But  Beaumanoir,  in  whose 
mind  the  suppression  of  each  f  eding  of  humanity  whidi  could 
interfere  with  his  imagined  duty  was  a  virtue  of  itself,  repeated 
his  commands  that  his  victim  should  be  unveiled*  The  guards 
were  about  to  remove  her  veil  acoordingly,  when  she  stood  up 
before  the  Grand  Master,  and  said,  '  Nay,  but  for  the  love  oif 
your  own  daughters — alas,'  she  said,  recollecting  heiaelf,  *je 
iiave  no  daughters  i — ^yet  for  the  remembrance  of  your  mothers, 
for  the  love  of  your  sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me  not 
be  thus  handled  in  your  presence :  it  suits  not  a  maiden  to  be 
disrobed  by  such  rude  grooms.  I  will  obey  you,'  she  added, 
with  an  expression  of  patient  sonow  in  her  voice,  which  had 
almost  melted  the  heart  of  Beaumanoir  himself ;  *ye  are  ekLers 
among  your  people,  and  at  your  command  I  wUl  show  the 
features  of  an  ill-lated  maiden.' 

She  withdrew  her  veil,  and  looked  on  them  with  a  countenance 
in  which  bashfulness  contended  with  dignity.  Her  exceeding 
beauty  excited  a  murmur  of  surprise,  and  the  younger  knights 
told  each  other  with  then*  eyes,  in  ^ent  correspondence,  that 
Brian's  best  apology  was  in  tiie  power  of  her  real  charms,  rather 
than  of  her  imaginary  witchcraft.  But  Higg,  the  son  ol  SneU, 
felt  most  deeply  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  cf  the  counte- 
nance of  his  benefactress.  '  Let  me  go  forth,'  he  said  to  the 
warders  at  the  door  of  the  hall — 'let  me  go  forth  1  To  look  at 
her  again  will  kill  me,  for  I  have  had  a  share  in  murdering 
her.' 

'Peace,  poor  man,'  said  Bebecca,  when  she  heard  his  ex- 
clamation ;  '  thou  hast  done  me  no  harm  by  speaking  the  truth ; 
thou  canst  not  aid  me  by  thy  complaints  or 
Peace^  I«pray  thee ;  go  home  and  save  thyself.' 
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Higg  waa  about  to  be  ihruit  out  by  the  oompaauon  ol  the 
wajrderBi  who  were  fq>prebenaiYe  lest  his  olamoroua  grief  should 
diaw  upon  them  reprehenwon,  and  upon  hinuBeU  puniahment. 
But  he  promised  to  be  8ilent>  and  was  permitted  to  remain. 
The  two  men-at-annB»  with  whom  Albert  Malvoisin  had  not 
failed  to  oommunioate  upon  the  import  of  their  teetimooj,  were 
now  oalled  forward.  T1k)u^  both  were  hardened  and  inflexible 
yillainfly  the  sight  of  the  captive  maiden,  as  well  as  her  eizoelluig 
beauty,  at  first  appeared  to  stagger  them ;  but  an  expressive 
ghinoe  from  the  preceptor  of  Templeatowe  restored  them  to 
their  dogged  composure ;  and  they  delivered,  with  a  predaion 
which  would  have  seamed  auspidoua  to  more  impartial  judges^ 
cireumatanoes  eithto  altogether  fictitiaua  or  trivial,  and  natmal 
in  themaelveB,  but  reudered  pregnant  with  auapidon  by  the 
exaggerated  manner  in  whUi  th^  were  told,  and  the  sinister 
commentary  which  the  witneaBes  added  to  the  Iscta.  The 
ciroumatancea  of  their  evidence  would  have  been,  in  modem 
days,  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  were  immaterial 
and  those  which  were  aotuaDy  and  physically  impossible.  But 
both  were,  in  those  ignorant  and  superstitioua  times,  eaaOy 
credited  aa  prods  of  guilt  The  fiiat  class  set  forth  that 
Bebeocawaa  heard  to  mutter  to  henielf  in  an  unknown  tongue; 
that  the  aonga  she  sung  by  fits  were  of  a  atmngely  sweet 
sound,  which  made  the  ears  it  the  hearer  tingle  and  hia  heart 
throb;  that  she  spoke  at  times  to  herself,  and  seemed  to  look 
upwari  for  a  reply ;  that  her  garments  were  ol  a  strange  and 
mystic  form,  unlike  those  of  women  of  good  repute ;  that  she 
had  rings  hnptessed  with  cabslistioal  devices,  and  that  strange 
characteiBweia  broidered  on  her  veil.  All  theae  eircumatanoe^ 
ao  natural  and  ao  trivial,  were  gmvely  listened  to  aa  proofia,  or 
at  least  aa  affordixig  Btrong  anapidona,  that  Bebeooa  had  unlawful 
ocNrreepondenee  with  mystical  powers. 

But  these  waa  lesa  equxvooal  testimony,  which  the  craduUty 
of  the  ftsammhly,  or  of  the  greater  part^  greedily  swallowed^ 
however  incredibl&  One  of  the  aoldiera  hai  seen  her  work  a 
cure  npoQ  a  wounded  man  farottght  with  them  to  the  eaade  of 
Torquilatone.  ^Shadid,'  he  said»  ^make certain  aigna  upon  the 
wound,  and  repeated  certain  myaterioua  warda^  which  he  blesaed 
Odd  he  underatood  not^  when  the  iron  head  of  a  square  cross- 
bow bolt  disengaged  itself  from  the  wound,  the  bleeding  waa 
stanched,  the  wound  waa  oloaed,  and  the  dying  man  waa, 
within  the  quarter  ol  an  hour,  walking  upon  the  rampartH^  and 
aaidating  the  witneaa  in  managing  a  nuu^anel,  or  machine  for 
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hurling  Btones.'  This  legend  was  probably  fotiiided  npon  the 
fact  that  Rebecca  had  attended  on  the  wounded  Ivanhoe  when 
in  the  castle  of  TorquUstone.  But  it  was  the  more  difficult  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  witness,  as,  in  order  to  produce  real 
eyidence  in  support  of  his  verbal  testimony,  he  drew  from  his 
pouch  the  very  bolt-head  which,  according  to  his  stoiy,  had 
been  miraculously  extracted  from  the  wound ;  and  as  the  iron 
weighed  a  full  ounce,  it  completely  confirmed  the  tale,  however 
marveUous. 

His  conuade  had  been  a  witness  from  a  neighbouring  battle- 
ment of  the  scene  betwixt  Rebecca  and  Bou^Guilbert^  when  she 
was  upon  the  point  of  precipitating  herself  from  the  top  of  the 
tower.  Not  to  be  behind  his  companion,  this  fellow  stated  that 
he  had  seen  Rebecca  perch  herself  upon  the  parapet  of  the 
turret,  and  there  take  the  fonn  of  a  milk-white  swan,  under 
which  appearance  she  flitted  three  times  round  the  castle  of 
Torquibtone ;  then  again  settle  on  the  turret,  and  once  more 
assume  the  female  form. 

Less  than  one  half  of  this  weighty  evidence  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  convict  any  old  woman,  poor  and  ugly,  even 
though  she  had  not  been  a  Jewess.  United  with  that  fatal 
circumstance,  the  body  of  proof  was  too  weighty  for  Rebecca's 
youth,  though  combined  with  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 

The  Grand  Master  had  coilected  the  suffi»ges,  and  now  in  a 
solemn  tone  demanded  of  Rebecca  what  she  had  to  say  against 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  he  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce. 

'  To  invoke  your  pity,'  said  the  lovely  Jewess,  with  a  voice 
somewhat  tremulous  with  emotion,  *  would,  I  am  aware,  be  as 
useless  as  I  should  hold  it  mean.  To  state,  that  to  relieve  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  another  religion  cannot  be  displeasing  to 
the  acknowledged  Founder  of  both  our  &dths,  were  also  un- 
availing ;  to  plead,  that  many  things  which  these  men — ^whom 
may  Heaven  pardon ! — ^have  spoken  against  me  are  impossible, 
would  avail  me  but  little,  since  you  believe  in  their  possibility ; 
and  still  less  would  it  advantage  me  to  explain  that  tne 
pecuharities  of  my  dross,  language,  and  mannera  are  those  of 
my  people— I  had  wellnigh  said  of  my  country,  but,  alas  1  we 
have  no  country.  Nor  will  I  even  vindicate  myself  at  the 
expense  of  my  oppressor,  who  stands  there  listening  to  the 
fictions  and  surmises  which  seem  to  convert  the  tyrant  into  the 
victim.  God  be  judge  between  him  and  me  1  but  rather  would 
I  submit  to  ten  sudi  deaths  as  your  pleasure  may  denounce 
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againBt  me  than  listen  to  the  emit  which  that  man  of  Belial 
has  vaged  upon  me— friendleas,  defenoelesa,  and  his  prisoner. 
But  he  is  of  jour  own  faith,  and  his  lightest  affirmance  would 
weigh  down  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  the  distressed 
Jewess.  I  will  not  therefore  retiun  to  himself  the  charge 
brought  against  me;  but  to  himself — yes,  Brian  de  Bois* 
Guilbert^  to  thyself  I  appeal,  whether  these  accusations  are 
not  false  f  as  monstrous  and  calumnious  as  they  are  deadly  t ' 

There  was  a  pause ;  all  eyes  turned  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert. 
He  was  silent. 

'  Speak,'  she  said,  *  if  thou  art  a  man ;  if  thou  art  a  Ghristiany 
speak !  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  which  thou  dost  wear — ^by 
the  name  thou  dost  inherit — ^by  the  knighthood  thou  dost  vaunt 
— ^by  the  honour  of  thy  mother — by  the  tomb  and  the  bones 
of  thy  father — ^I  conjure  thee  to  say,  are  these  things  true  ) ' 

'  Answer  her,  broUier,'  said  the  Grand  Master, '  if  the  Enemy 
with  whom  thou  dost  wrestle  wUl  give  thee  power.' 
.  In  fact,  Bois-Guilbert  seemed  agitated  by  contending  pas- 
sions, which  almost  conyulsed  his  features,  and  it  was  with  a 
constrained  voice  that  at  last  he  replied,  looking  to  Rebecca — 
<The  scroll  1— the  scroll  I ' 

'Ay,'  said  Beaumanoir,  'this  is  indeed  testimony!  The 
victim  of  her  witcheries  can  only  name  the  fatal  scroll,  the  spell 
inscribed  on  which  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  his  sUence.' 

But  Rebecca  put  another  int^retation  on  the  words  extorted 
as  it  were  from  BoisrGuilbert^  and  glancing  her  eye  upon  the 
slip  of  parchment  which  she  continued  to  hold  in  her  hand,  she 
read  written  thereupon  in  the  Arabian  character,  '  Demand  a 
champion ! '  The  murmuring  commentary  which  ran  through 
the  assembly  at  the  strange  reply  of  Bois-Guilbert  gave 
Rebecca  leisure  to  examine  and  instantly  to  destroy  the  scroll 
unobserved.  When  the  whisper  had  ceased,  the  Grand  Master 
spoke. 

'  Rebecca,  thou  canst  derive  no  benefit  from  the  evidence  of 
this  unhappy  knight,  for  whom,  as  we  well  perceive,  the 
Enemy  is  yet  too  powerful    Hast  thou  au^t  else  to  say  t' 

'  There  is  yet  one  chance  of  life  left  to  me,'  said  Rebecca, 
'even  by  your  own  fierce  laws.  Life  has  been  miserable — 
miserable,  at  leasts  of  late — ^but  I  will  not  cast  away  the  gift  of 
God  while  He  affords  me  the  means  of  defending  it.  I  deny 
this  charge :  I  maintain  my  innocence,  and  I  declare  the  false- 
hood of  this  accusation.  I  challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
.combe^t,  and  wiU  appeu:  hj  my  champion.' 
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'And  who,  Eebeoca,'  replied  the  Giand  Mastery  'will  lajr 
lanoe  in  roit  for  a  aoroeraast  who  will  be  the  cfaanipioii  of  a 
Jeweael' 

'Qod  will  raise  me  up  »  champiao,'  aaid  Bebeoca.  'It 
cannot  be  that  in  menj  England,  the  hoapitable,  the  geneiDaa^ 
the  free,  where  so  many  are  read j  to  peril  their  lives  for 
honour,  there  will  not  be  found  one  to  fight  for  justice.  But  it 
Ib  enough  that  I  challenge  the  trial  by  combat:  there  lies  my 
gage.' 

She  took  her  embroidered  gloTe  from  her  hand,  and  flung  it 
down  before  the  Grand  Master  with  an  air  of  mingled  simplicity 
and  dignity  which  exdted  univetsal  surprise  and  admiration. 
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There  I  throw  my  gikge, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extramest  point 
Of  martial  daring. 

Eielwti  II. 

EvBN  Luoas  Beauxnaiioir  himaelf  was  affected  by  ihe  mien  and 
appearance  of  Rebecca.  He  was  not  oiiginaUy  a  cruel  or  even 
a  severe  man ;  but  with  passions  by  nature  cold,  and  with  a 
high,  though  mistaken,  sense  of  duty,  his  heart  had  been 
gradually  hardened  by  the  ascetic  life  which  he  pursued,  the 
supreme  power  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
of  subduing  infidelity  and  eradicating  heresy  which  he  con- 
ceived peculiarly  incumbent  on  him.  His  features  relaxed  in 
their  usual  severity  as  he  gased  upon  the  beautiful  creature 
before  him,  alone,  unfriended,  and  defending  herself  with  so 
much  spirit  and  courage.  He  crossed  himself  twice^  as  doubting 
whence  arose  the  unwonted  softening  of  a  heart  which  on  such 
occasions  used  to  resemble  in  hardness  the  steel  of  his  sword. 
At  length  he  spoke. 

'Damsel,'  he  said,  'if  the  pity  I  feel  for  thee  arise  from  any 
practice  thine  evil  arts  have  made  on  me,  great  is  thy  guilt. 
But  I  rather  judge  it  the  kinder  feelings  of  nature,  which 
grieves  that  so  goodly  a  fonn  should  be  a  vessel  of  perdition. 
Repent,  my  daughter,  confess  thy  witchcrafts,  turn  diee  from 
thine  evil  faith,  embrace  this  holy  emblem,  and  all  shall  yet 
be  well  with  thee  here  and  hereafter.  In  some  sisterhood  of 
the  strictest  order  shalt  thou  have  time  for  prayer  and  fitting 
penance^  and  that  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of.  This  do 
and  live :  what  has  die  law  of  Moses  done  for  thee  that  thou 
shouldest  die  for  itf 

'It  was  the  law  of  my  fathers,' said  Rebecca;  'it  was  delivered 
in  thunders  and  in  storms  upon  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  in  doud 
and  in  fire.  This,  if  ye  are  Christians,  ye  belieye.  It  is,  you 
say,  recalled ;  but  so  my  teaohera  have  not  taught  me.' 

IX  24 
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<  Let  our  chaplain,'  said  Beaumanoir,  '  stand  forth,  and  tell 
thiB  obstinate  infidel ' 

'  Forgive  the  interruption,'  said  Bebecca,  meekly ;  '  I  am  a 
maiden,  unskiUed  to  dispute  for  my  religion ;  but  I  can  die  for 
it,  if  it  be  God's  will.  Let  me  pray  your  answer  to  my  demand 
of  a  champion.' 

'  Give  me  her  glove,'  said  Beaumanoir.  '  This  is  indeed,'  he 
continued,  as  he  looked  at  the  flimsy  texture  and  slender  fingers^ 
*  a  slight  and  frail  gage  for  a  purpose  ao  deadly  1  Seest  thou, 
Rebecca,  as  this  thin  and  light  glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our 
heavy  steel  gaimtleta,  so  is  thy  cause  to  that  of  the  Temple, 
for  it  is  our  order  which  thou  hast  defied.' 

'  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale,'  answered  Rebecca,  *  and 
the  glove  of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  of  iron.' 

<  Then  thou  dost  persiat  in  thy  refu^  to  confess  thy  gwtb, 
aod  iA  that  bold  oballenge  whioh  thou  hast  made  t ' 

*I  do  persist^  noblQ  ^t*  aoaweied  Rebecca. 

'So  be  it  then,  in  the  name  of  Heairan^'  said  the  Giand 
Master;  <and  may  God  show  the  right  1 ' 

'Amen,*  replied  the  preceptors  around  him,  and  the  word 
was  deeply  eoboed  by  the  whole  assembly. 

'  BretbreQ,'  said  Beaumanoir,  'you  are  aware  that  we  mi^t 
well  have  rofused  to  this  woman  the  benefit  of  the  trial  hy 
combat ;  but^  though  a  Jewess  and  an  unbeliever,  she  is  also  a 
stmiger  and  defeoceleae,  and  God  forbid  that  she  should  ask 
the  b^fit  of  our  mild  laws  and  that  it  should  be  refused  tohv. 
Moreover,  we  ajreknighte  and  soldiers  as  well  as  men  of  religioDy 
and  shame  it  were  to  us,  upon  any  pretence,  to  refuse  proffered 
oqmbat.  Thwi^  therefore,  stands  the  case.  Bebeooai  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  of  York,  iSi  by  many  frequent  and  Bnq>icious  corotun- 
stanoes,  deffuoed  of  aoroecy  practised  on  the  person  of  a  noUa 
knii^t  of  our  holy  oxrler,  and  hath  challenged  the  combat  in 
proof  el  lor  ionooenoe.  To  whom,  reverend  brethren,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  we  should  deliver  the  gage  of  battle,  naming  him, 
at  the  ftaoM  tioM^  to  be  our  champion  on  the  firid  1 ' 

'To  Brian  de  B<»8-Quilbert,  whom  it  chiefly  eoneams,'  said 
the  preceptor  ol  Qoodalricke,  'and  who^  moreoter,  best  kaomn 
how  the  tr^th  stands  in  this  matter.' 

'  But  if,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  '  our  brother  Brian  be  uader 
thq  influence  of  a  eharm  or  a  spell — ^we  speak  but  for  the  sake 
of  precaution,  for  to  the  arm  of  none  of  our  holy  order  would 
we  more  willj^ly  oonfide  thta  or  a  more  weighty  cause.' 

'Reverend  ^ther,'  aoswend  the  preoeptcr  of  Goodalricke, 
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'no  BpeU  con  aAci  the  dumqAon  wko  ootnes  lotwaid  to  fig|kt 
for  the  judgment  of  God.' 

<  Thou  sajest  rights  biotlier,'  aaid  the  Qtand  Master.  '  Albert 
Makirouiii^  give  thii  gage  of  battle  to  Brian  de  Boi»Ou]lbert 
It  is  our  charge  to  thee^  brother,,'  he  oonthnied,  addraasmg  him- 
sell  toBoiBrG^bert)  'that  thou  do  thy  battle  manfiillj,  nothing 
doubtiag  that  the  good  oause  shall  tdumph.  And  do  thdu, 
Bebeoca^  attend,  that  we  assign  thee  ttw  third  day  from  the 
pwMoiit  to  find  a  champion.' 

'  That  is  but  brief  space,'  answered  Rebeoeal^  'for  a  stnnger, 
who  18  also  of  another  faith,  to  find  one  who  will  do  battle, 
wagering  life  and  honour  for  her  eauaa^  againat  a  knight  who  is 
called  an  approved  soldier/ 

' We  may  not  extend  it/ aoBwered  the  Gmid  Master;  ^the 
field  must  be  fonghten  in  our  own  presence^  and  dxyers  weighty 
causes  call  us  on  the  fourth  day  from  henoa* 

'  God's  will  be  done  V  said  Bebecoa ;  '  I  put  my  trust  in  Him, 
to  whcHn  an  instant  is  as  effectual  to  save  as  a  whole  aga' 

'Thou  hast  spoken  well,  damsel,'  said  the  Grand  Master; 
^  bvLt  well  know  we  who  caa  array  himself  like  an  angel  of  light. 
It  remains  but  to  name  a  fitting  place  of  combat^  and,  if  it  so 
hap^  also  of  execution.     Whece  is  the  preceptor  of  this  house  V 

Albert  Malvodsin,  still  holding  Bebeoca^s  ^o¥e  in  his  hand^ 
was  ^peaking  to  Bois^uilbert  very  earnestly,  but  in  a  low 
voice. 

'Howl'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'will  he  not  receive  the 

<He  will — ^he  doth,,  most  revenud  fadher,'  said  Malvoisin, 
siipjMng  the  gkuve  ender  his  own  mantle.  'And.  for  the  place 
of  combat,  I  hold  the  fittest'  to  be  thia  lists  of  St.  Geoige 
belonging  to  thia  pieoeptory,  and  used  by  us  for  military 


'It  is  weU,'  said  the  Grand  Master.  ^Bebecca,  in  thoaa 
lists  shalt  thou  produce  thy  champion ;  and  if  thou  failest  to 
do  80,.  cr  if  thy  champion  shall  be  disconxfilted  by  the  judgment 
of  Gcid^  thou  shalt  then  die  the  death  of  a  soreareai,  aoecnding 
to  doom.  Let  this  our  judgment  be  recorded,  and  the  record 
read  aloud  that  no  one  may  pretend  ignoranoe.' 

One  of  the  cihaplafnfl  who  acted  as  clerks  to  the  duq>ter 
immediately  engrossed  the  order  in  a  huge  volume^,  whieh  con- 
tained the  proceedings  of  the  Templar  Knights  when  solemnly 
assembled  on  such  occasions ;  and  when  he  had  finished  writ- 
ing, the  other  read  aloud  the  sentence  of  the  Grand  Master, 


^  I 
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whiohi  when  traxulAted  from  the  Nonnan-FroDflh  in  which  it 
was  oonohedy  was  expressed  as  follows : — 

'Rebecca^  a  Jewess,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  beiiig  at- 
tainted of  Boroeiy,  seduction,  and  other  damnable  piactioeSy 
practised  on  a  lodght  of  the  most  holy  order  of  the  Temple 
of  Zion,  doth  deny  the  same,  and  saith  that  the  testimotij 
delivered  against  her  this  day  is  false,  wicked,  and  disloyal ; 
and  that  by  lawful  e$s(nne*  of  her  body,  as  being  unable  to 
combat  in  her  own  behalf,  she  doth  o£for,  by  a  champion 
instead  thereof,  to  arouch  her  case,  he  petfcmning  his  loyal 
devoir  in  all  knightly  sort,  with  such  anns  as  to  gage.of  ba^e 
do  fully  appertain,  and  thisit  at  her  peril  and  cost.  And  there- 
with she  proffered  her  gage.  And  the  gage  having  been  de> 
livered  to  the  noble  lord  and  knight,  Brian  de  Bois^uilbert^ 
of  the  holy  order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  he  was  appointed  to 
do  this  battle  in  behalf  of  his  order  and  himself,  as  injured 
and  impaired  by  the  practices  of  the  appellant.  Wherefore 
the  most  reverend  father  and  puissant  lord,  Lucas  Maiqms-of 
Beaumanoir,  did  allow  of  the  said  challenge,  and  of  the  said 
etMne  of  the  appellant's  body,  and  assigned  the  third  day  tar 
the  said  combat,  the  place  being  the  indosure  called  the  lists 
of  St.  Gfeorge^  near  to  the  preceptory  of  Templeetowe.  And 
the  Grand  Master  appointed  the  appellant  to  appear  there  by 
her  champion,  on  pain  of  doom,  as  a  person  convicted  <^ 
soroeiy  or  seduction;  and  also  the  defendant  so  to  appear, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  held  and  adjudged  recreant  in  case 
of  default;  and  the  noble  lord  and  most  reverend  &ther 
aforesaid  appointed  the  battle  to  be  done  in  his  own  presence, 
and  according  to  all  that  is  commendable  and  profitable  in  such 
a  case.    And  may  Qod  aid  the  just  cause  i ' 

'Amenl'  said  the  Grand  Master;  and  the  word  was  echoed 
by  all  around.  Rebecca  spoke  not,  but  she  looked  up  to 
Heaven,  and,  folding  her  hands,  remained  for  a  minute  witiiout 
change  of  attitude.  She  then  modestly  reminded  the  Grand 
Master  that  she  ought  to  be  pennitted  some  opportunity  of 
free  communication  with  her  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
her  condition  known  to  them,  and  procuring,  if  possible,  some 
champion  to  fight  in  her  behalf. 

'It  is  just  and  lawful,'  said  the  Grand  Master;  'choose  what 
messenger  thou  shalt  trust,  and  he  shall  have  fi«e  communica- 
tion wi^  thee  in  thy  prison-chamber.' 

*  XnofM  slgniflei  amue,  and  here  nlates  to  tlM  ftppdluif  ■  privUflgt  of  sppevlBf 
by  bar  champion,  in  «ieiiM  of  har  own  person  on  eoeoant  of  heri 
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'  Ib  there^'  aaid  Bebeooa,  'any  one  here  who,  either  for  love 
of  a  good  canae  or  for  ample  hire,  will  do  the  errand  of  a  dia- 
tressed  being  f 

All  were  sUent;  for  none  thought  itsafe,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Grand  Master,  to  avow  any  interest  in  the  calumniated 
prisoner,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  leaning  towards  Judaism. 
Not  even  the  prospect  of  reward,  far  less  any  feelings  of  com- 
passion alone,  could  surmount  this  apprehension. 

Bebeoca  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  indescribable  anxiety, 
and  then  exclaimed,  'Is  it  really  thus!  And  in  English  land 
am  I  to  be  deprived  of  the  poor  chance  of  safety  which  remains 
to  me,  for  want  of  an  act  of  charity  which  would  not  be  refused 
to  the  worst  criminal  t ' 

Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  at  length  replied, '  I  am  but  a  maimed 
man,  but  that  I  can  at  all  stir  or  move  was  owing  to  her  charit- 
able assistance.  I  will  do  thine  errand,'  he  added,  addressing 
Rebecca,  'as  well  as  a  crippled  object  can,  and  happy  were  my 
limbs  fleet  enough  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by  my  tongue. 
Alas !  when  I  boasted  of  thy  charity,  I  little  thought  I  was 
leading  thee  into  danger  1 ' 

'God,'  said  Rebecca,  'is  the  disposer  of  all.  He  can  turn 
back  the  captivity  of  Judah,  even  by  the  weakest  instrument. 
To  execute  His  message  the  snail  is  as  sure  a  messenger  as 
the  falcon.  Seek  out  Isaac  of  York — ^here  is  that  will  pay  for 
horse  and  man — ^let  him  have  this  scroll.  I  know  not  if  it  be 
of  Heaven  the  spirit  which  inspires  me,  but  most  truly  do  I 
judge  that  I  am  not  to  die  this  death,  and  that  a  champion 
will  be  raised  up  for  ma.  Farewell  1  Life  and  death  are  in  thy 
haste.' 

The  peasant  took  the  scroll,  which  contained  only  a  few 
lines  in  Hebrew.  Many  of  the  crowd  would  have  dissuaded 
him  from  touching  a  document  so  sus|ncious;  but  Higg  was 
resolute  in  the  service  of  his  benefootrees.  '1^  had  saved  his 
body,'  he  said,  'and  he  was  confident  she  did  not  mean  to  peril 
his  soul.' 

'I  will  get  me^'  he  said,  'my  neighbour  Buthan's  good  capul, 
and  I  will  be  at  York  within  as  brief  space  as  man  and  beast 
may.' 

But|  as  it  fortuned,  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  so  far,  for 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  the  preceptory  he 
met  with  two  riders,  whom,  by  their  dress  and  their  huge 
yellow  caps,  he  knew  to  be  Jews ;  and,  on  approaching  more 
nearly,  discovered  that  one  of  them  was  his  ancient  employer. 
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Inac  of  Tofk.  The  other  «ms  the  Bahbi  hen  Semuri  [Lnaael]  ; 
and  both  had  appioeehed  as  near  to  the  preoeptory  as  thej 
dared,  on  hearing  that  the  Grand  Master  had  8ummc»ied  a 
ohapter  for  the  tnal  of  a  sovoereM. 

'  Brother  hen  SamiieV  ^d  Isaao^  'myeool  bdkqnietedyaiid 
I  wot  not  why.  This  charge  of  necromanoj  is  right  often  used 
for  cloaking  efil  ptmolioes  on  oar  people.' 

'Be  of  good  comfort^  brother/  said  the  physician;  'thoa 
canst  deal  with  the  Naaaranes  as  one  possessing  the  mammon 
of  onrighteousoessy  and  canst  therefore  purdiase  inunnnity  at 
thmr  hands :  it  mles  the  savage  minds  of  those  ungodly  men, 
even  as  the  signet  of  the  mighd^  Solomon  was  said  to  command 
the  evil  genii.  But  what  poor  wretch  comes  hither  upon  his 
crutches,  desiring,  as  I  think,  some  speech  of  met  Friend,' 
continued  the  physioiBn,  addressing  Higg,  liie  son  of  Snell,  '  I 
refuse  thee  not  the  aid  of  mine  art,  but  I  relieye  not  with  one 
aiq>er  those  who  beg  for  alios  upon  the  highway.  Out  upon 
thee  1  Hast  thou  the  palsy  ia  thy  legs  f  then  let  thy  hands 
work  for  thy  livelihood ;  for,  albeit  thou  be'st  imfit  for  a  speedy 
post,  or  for  a  careful  shepherd,  or  for  the  war&ie,  or  for  the 
service  of  a  hasty  master,  ywi  there  be  oooupations-*^^  How 
now,  brother  V  said  he,  interrupting  his  hamngue  to  look  to- 
wards Isaac,  who  had  but  fenced  ai  tiie  scroll  whidi  Higg 
offered^  when,  uttering  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  from  his  mule  like 
a  dying  man,  and  lay  for  a  minute  insensible. 

The  Rabbi  now  dismounted  in  great  alarm,  and  hastily 
applied  the  remedies  whidi  his  art  suggested  for  the  recovery 
of  his  companion.  He  had  even  taken  from  his  pocket  a  cup- 
ping apparatus,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  phlebotomy,  when. 
the  object  of  his  anxious  solicitude  suddenly  roVived ;  but  it 
was  to  dash  his  cap  from  his  head,  and  to  throw  dust  on  his 
grey  hairs.  The  physician  was  at  first  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
sudden  and  violent  emotion  to  the  effects  of  insanity ;  and,  ad- 
hering to  his  original  purpose,  began  once  again  to  handle  his 
implements.     But  Isaac  soon  convinced  him  of  his  error. 

^ Child  of  my  sorrow,'  he  said,  'well  shouldst  thou  be 
called  Benoni,  instead  of  Rebecca  1  Why  should  thy  death 
bring  down  my  grey  hairs  to  the  grave,  till,  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  heart,  I  curse  Qod  and  die  !  ^ 

'  Brother,'  said  the  Rabbi,  in  great  surprise,  '  art  thou  a 
father  in  Israel,  and  dost  thou  utter  words  like  unto  these  f 
I  trust  that  the  child  of  thy  house  yet  liveth  f ' 

'She  liveth,'  answered  Isaac ;  *  but  it  is  as  Daniel,  who  was 
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oftlled  BdteshaEiar,  even  wh0&  within  the  den  of  th^Uoni.  She 
is  captive  imto  those  iXMn  of  Belial,  and  they  will  wreak  their 
eraelty  npon  her,  epaving  neither  for  her  youth  nor  her  oomely 
faTOor.  O !  she  was  ai  a  crown  of  green  palms  to  my  gr^ 
locks ;  and  she  mtist  wither  in  a  nighty  like  me  gouxdof  Joniah  1 
Child  d  my  loye  1 — child  of  my  old  age  l*--^>h9  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Raohael !  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  hath  enoom* 
passed  thee.' 

'  Tet  read  the  scroll,'  said  the  Babbi ;  ^pemdventore  it  may 
be  that  we  may  yet  find  oat  a  way  of  deliverance.' 

*  Do  thou  read,  bxother,'  answoed  Isaacs  'for  mine  eyes  are 
as  a  fountain  of  water/ 

The  physioian  read,  but  in  their  native  language,  the  follow* 
ing  woids  i-^ 

^  To  Isaac,  the  son  of  Adonikam,  whom  the  Gentiles  call 
Isaac  of  Torl^  peace  and  the  blessing  of  the  promise  be  multi- 
plied unto  thee !  My  father,  I  am  as  one  doomed  to  die  for 
that  which  my  soul  knoweth  not,  even  lor  the  crime  of  witch* 
craft.  My  Either,  if  a  strong  man  can  be  found  to  do  battle 
for  my  cause  with  sword  and  spear,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Nasarenes,  and  that  within  the  lists  of  Templestowe,  on  the 
timd  day  fnnn  this  time,  peradventure  our  f athen'  God  will 
give  him  strength  to  defend  the  innocent,  and  her  who  hath 
none  to  help  her.  But  if  this  may  not  be,  let  the  virgins  of  our 
people  moum  for  me  as  for  one  oast  oS,  and  for  the  hart  that 
is  stricken  by  the  hunter,  and  for  the  flower  which  is  out  down 
by  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  Wherefore  look  now  what  thou 
doest,  and  whether  there  be  any  rescue*  One  Nasarsne  warrior 
might  indeed  bear  arms  in  my  behalf,  even  Wilfred,  son  of  Gedric, 
whom  the  Gentiles  call  Ivanhoe.  But  he  may  not  yet  endure 
the  weight  of  his  aimour.  Nevertheless,  send  the  tidmgs 
onto  him,  my  father;  for  he  hath  favour  among  the  strong  men 
of  his  people,  and  as  he  was  our  companion  in  thehouae^rf  bond* 
age,  he  may  find  some  one  to  do  battle  for  my  sake.  And  say 
unto  him--^ven  unto  him — even  unto  Wilfred,  the  son  of  Oedrio^ 
that  if  Rebecca  live^  or  if  Rebeooadie,  she  liveth  or  dieth  wholly 
free  of  the  guilt  she  is  charged  withaL  And  if  it  be  the  will  of 
God  that  thou  shalt  be  deprived  of  thy  daughter,  do  not  thou 
tarry,  old  man,  in  this  land  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty;  but  betake 
thyself  to  Cordova,  where  thy  brother  liveth  in  safety,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  throne,  even  of  the  throne  of  BoabdU  the 
Saracen ;  for  less  cruel  are  the  cruelties  of  the  Moors  unto  the 
race  of  Jacob  than  the  cruelties  of  the  Nasarenes  of  England.' 


.   '-■-^ .        r  (   ] 
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Isaac  listened  with  tolerable  oompoBure  while  Ben  Hannnftl 
[Israel]  read  the  letter,  and  then  again  resumed  the  gestures 
and  exclamations  of  Oriental  sorrow,  tearing  his  garments,  be- 
sprinkling his  head  with  dust)  and  ejaculating,  '  My  daughter ! 
my  daughter  1  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bone ! ' 

*  Yet^'  said  the  Rabbi,  '  take  courage,  for  this  grief  a^aileth 
nothing.  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  seek  out  this  Wilfred,  the 
son  of  Cedric.  It  may  be  he  will  help  thee  with  counsel  or 
with  strength;  for  the  youth  hath  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Richard,  called  of  the  Nazarenes  CoBuzHle-Lion,  and  the  tidings 
that  he  hath  returned  are  oonstant  in  the  land.  It  may  be 
that  he  may  obtain  his  letter,  and  his  signet^  commanding 
these  men  of  blood,  who  take  their  name  from  the  Temjde  to 
the  dishonour  thereof,  that  they  piooeed  not  in  their  purposed 
wickedness.' 

'  I  will  seek  him  out^'  said  Isaac,  *  for  he  is  a  good  youth, 
and  hath  compassion  for  the  exile  of  Jacob.  But  he  cannot 
bear  his  armour,  and  what  other  Christian  shall  do  battle  for 
the  oppressed  of  Zion  t ' 

'Nay,  but,'  said  the  Rabbi,  'thou  speakest  as  one  that 
knowetik  not  the  Gentiles.  With  gold  iSialt  thou  buy  their 
valour,  even  as  with  gold  thou  buyest  thine  own  safety.  Be  of 
good  courage,  and  do  thou  set  forward  to  find  out  this  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe.  I  will  also  up  and  be  doing,  for  great  sin  it  were 
to  leave  thee  in  thy  calunity.  I  will  hie  me  to  the  city  of 
York,  where  many  warriors  and  strong  men  are  assembled,  and 
doubt  not  I  will  find  among  them  some  one  who  will  do  battle 
for  thy  daughter ;  for  gold  is  their  god,  and  for  riches  will  they 
pawn  their  lives  as  well  as  their  lands.  Thou  wilt  fulfil,  my 
brother,  such  promise  as  I  may  make  unto  them  in  thy  name  I' 

'Assuredly,  brother,'  said  Isaac,  'and  Heaven  be  praised  that 
raised  me  up  a  comforter  in  my  misery !  Howbeit,  giant  them 
not  their  full  demand  at  once,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  the  quality 
of  this  accursed  people  that  they  will  ask  pounds,  and  per- 
adventure  accept  a!  ounces.  Nevertheless,  ba  it  as  thou  wiliest, 
for  I  am  distracted  in  this  thing,  and  what  wolild  my  gold  avail 
me  if  the  child  of  my  love  shoiUd  perish  1 ' 

'  Farewell,'  said  the  physician, '  and  may  it  be  to  thee  as  thy 
heart  desireth.' 

They  embraced  accordingly,  and  departed  on  their  several 
roads.  The  crippled  peasant  remained  for  eome  time  looking 
after  them. 

'These  dog  Jews ! '  said  he;  'to  take  no  more  notice  of  a 
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free  guild-brother  than  if  I  were  a  bond  daye  or  a  Turk,  or  a 
circumoised  Hebrew  like  themaelyeB  1  They  might  have  flung 
me  a  maneus  or  two,  however.  I  was  not  obliged  to  bring  their 
imhallowed  scrawls,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  bewitched,  as 
more  folks  than  one  told  me.  And  what  care  I  for  the  bit  of 
gold  that  the  wench  gave  me,  if  I  am  to  come  to  harm  from  the 
priest  next  Easter  at  confession,  and  be  obliged  to  give  him 
twice  as  much  to  make  it  up  with  him,  and  be  called  the  Jew's 
flying  post  all  my  life,  as  it  may  hap,  into  the  bargain  t  I  think 
I  was  bewitched  in  earnest  when  I  was  beside  that  girl !  But 
it  was  always  so  with  Jew  or  Gentile,  whosoever  came  near  her : 
none  could  stay  when  she  had  an  errand  to  go;  and  still, 
whenever  I  think  of  her,  I  would  give  shop  and  tools  to  save 
ber  life.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

O  maid,  nnrelentiiig  and  cold  aa  thoa  art. 
My  boaom  is  proud  aa  thine  own. 

Sbwabix 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her  trial,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  had  taken  place,  that  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  Rehecca's  prison-chamber.  It  disturbed  not  the  inmate^ 
who  was  then  engaged  in  the  evening  prayer  recommended  by 
her  religion,  and  which  concluded  with  a  hymn  we  have  yentured 
thus  to  translate  into  English : — 

When  larael,  of  the  Lord  beloved , 

Oat  of  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathera'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awftil  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  aatomsh'd  lands 

The  doady  pillar  ^ded  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  orimson'd  sands 

Retom'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer*d  keen, 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
Ko  portents  now  our  foes  amaze^ 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  fikthers  would  not  know  Tht  ways, 

And  Thou  haat  left  them  to  their  own. 

But,  present  still,  though  now  unseen, 

When  bright^  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thkx  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  niffht, 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wraui, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light  I 

Our  harps  we  left  by  BabeFs  streams, 
The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scom ; 
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No  onser  romd  onr  alter  beuxB, 
And  mnte  oar  timbrel,  tramp,  and  horn. 

Bnt  1^017  liaat  said,  the  blood  of  goat, 
The  flesh  of  rams,  I  will  not  prize ; 

A  contrite  heart,  an  humble  thought. 
An  Mine  aoo^ted  aacrifiee. 

When  tlie  flounda  of  Bebeooa's  derotloDal  hjmn  had  died 
away  in  silenoe,  the  low  kno<^  at  the  door  was  again  renewed. 
'  Enter/  she  said,  '  if  thou  art  a  friend ;  and  if  a  foe,  I  have  not 
the  means  of  refusing  thy  entrance/ 

'  I  am,'  said  Brian  de  Bois^uilbert^  entering  the  apartment^ 
'friend  or  foe^  Rebecca^  aa  the  event  of  thia  interriew  shall 
make  me.' 

Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  whose  lieenlaous  passion 
she  oonsidered  as  th^  root  of  her  misfortanes,  Rebecca  drew 
backward  with  a  cautious  and  alarmed,  yet  not  a  timorous, 
demeanour  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  apartment,  as  if 
determined  to  retreat  as  far  as  die  could,  but  to  stand  her 
ground  when  retreat  became  no  longer  possTble.  She  drew  her- 
self into  an  attitude  not  of  defiance,  bnt  of  resolution,  as  one 
that  would  avoid  provoking  assault,  yet  was  resolute  to  repel 
it,  being  ofifered,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 

*  Tou  have  no  reason  to  fear  me,  Bebecca,'  said  the  Templar ; 
'  or,  if  I  must  so  qualify  my  speech,  you  have  at  least  now  no 
reason  to  fear  me.' 

*  I  fear  you  not^  Sir  Knight,'  replied  Rebecca,  ahhough  her 
shortnirawn  breath  seemed  to  bdie  the  heroism  of  her  accents ; 
*  my  trust  is  strong,  and  I  fear  thee  not.' 

'Tou  have  no  cause,'  answered  Bois-Guilbert,  gravely;  'my 
former  frantic  attempts  you  have  not  now  to  dread.  Within 
your  call  are  guards  over  whom  I  have  no  authority.  They 
are  designed  to  conduct  you  to  death,  Rebecca,  yet  would  not 
suffer  you  to  be  insulted  by  any  one,  even  by  me,  were  my  frensy 
— for  frenzy  it  is — to  urge  me  so  far.' 

'May  Heaven  be  praised!'  said  the  Jewess;  'death  is  the 
least  of  my  apprehemdons  in  this  den  of  evil.' 

'Ay,'  replied  the  Templar,  'the  idea  of  death  is  easily 
received  by  the  coorageous  mind,  when  the  road  to  it  is 
sudden  and  open.  A  thrust  with  a  lance,  a  stroke  with  a 
sword,  were  to  me  little ;  to  you,  a  spring  from  a  diz^  battle- 
ment, a  stroke  with  a  sharp  poniard,  has  no  terrors,  compared 
with  what  either  thinks  cUsgiaoe.  Mark  me — I  say  this — 
perhaps  mine  own  sentiments  of  honour  are  not  less  fan- 
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tastio,  Bebeoca,  than  thine  axe ;  but  we  know  alike  how  to  die 
for  them.' 

*  Unhappy  man,'  said  the  Jewess ;  '  and  art  thou  ccmdemned 
to  expose  thy  life  for  principles  of  which  thy  sober  judgment 
does  not  acknowledge  the  solidity  t  Surely  this  is  a  parting 
with  your  treasure  for  that  whidi  is  not  bread.  But  deem 
not  so  of  me.  Thy  resolution  may  fluctuate  on  the  wild  and 
changeful  billows  of  human  opinion ;  but  mine  is  anchored  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages.' 

*  Silence,  maiden,'  answered  the  Templar ;  *  such  discourse 
now  avails  but  little.  Thou  art  condemned  to  die  not  a  sodden 
and  easy  death,  such  as  misery  chooses  and  despair  weloomesy 
but  a  slow,  wretched,  protracted  course  of  torture,  suited  to 
what  the  diabolical  bigotry  of  these  men  calls  thy  crime.' 

'And  to  whom — ^if  sudi  my  &te — ^to  whom  do  I  owe  thiat' 
said  Rebecca;  'surely  only  to  him  who^  for  a  most  selfish  and 
brutal  cause,  dragged  me  hither,  and  who  now,  for  some  unknown 
purpose  of  his  own,  striyes  to  exaggerate  the  wretched  fikte  to 
which  he  exposed  me.' 

'  Think  not,' said  the  Templar,  'that  I  haye  so  exposed  thee; 
I  would  have  bucklered  thee  against  such  danger  with  my  own 
bosom,  as  freely  as  oyer  I  exposed  it  to  the  shafts  which  bad 
otherwise  reached  thy  life.' 

'  Had  thy  purpose  been  the  honourable  protection  of  the 
innocent,'  said  Rebecca,  '  I  had  thanked  thee  for  thy  care ;  as 
it  is,  thou  hast  claimed  merit  for  it  so  often  that  I  tell  thee 
life  is  worth  nothing  to  me,  preseryed  at  the  price  which  thou 
wouldst  exact  for  it.' 

'  Truce  with  thine  upbnddings,  Rebecca,'  said  the  Templar ; 
'  I  haye  my  own  cause  of  gri^,  and  brook  not  that  thy  re- 
proaches should  add  to  it.' 

'What  is  thy  purpose,  then,  Sir  Knight f  said  the  Jeweoa; 
'  speak  it  briefly.  If  thou  hast  aught  to  do  saye  to  witness  the 
misery  thou  hast  caused,  let  me  know  it;  and  then,  if  so  it 
please  you,  leaye  me  to  mjrself .  The  step  between  time  and 
eternity  is  short  but  terrible,  and  I  haye  few  mcnnants  to 
prepare  for  it.' 

'I  peroeiye,  Rebecca,'  said  Bois-Gtulbert,  'that  thou  dost 
continue  to  burden  me  with  the  charge  of  distresses  which 
most  fain  would  I  haye  preyented.' 

'Sir  Knight^'  said  Rebecca,  'I  would  ayoid  reproaches;  but 
what  is  more  certain  than  that  I  owe  my  death  to  thine  un- 
bridled passion  t ' 
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*Toa  err — jon  err,'  said  the  Templar,  hastily,  'if  jaa  impate 
what  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  to  my  purpose  or 
agenoj.  Could  I  guess  the  unexpected  arriyal  of  yon  dotard, 
whom  some  flashes  of  frantic  Talour,  and  the  praises  yielded  by 
fools  to  the  stupid  self-tormants  of  an  ascetic,  have  raised  for 
the  present  above  his  own  merits,  aboye  common  sense,  above 
me,  and  above  the  hundreds  of  our  order  who  think  and  feel 
as  men  free  from  such  siUy  and  fantastic  prejudices  as  are  the 
grounds  of  his  opinions  and  actions  f 

'Tet^' said  Rebecca,  'you  sate*  judge  upon  me;  innocent — 
most  innocent — as  you  knew  me  to  be,  you  concurred  in  my 
condemnation;  and,  if  I  aright  understood,  are  yourself  to 
appear  in  arms  to  assert  my  guilt,  and  assure  my  punishment.' 

'Thy  patience,  maiden,'  replied  the  Templar.  'No  race 
knows  so  well  as  thine  own  tribes  how  to  submit  to  the  time, 
and  so  to  trim  their  bark  as  to  make  advantage  even  of  an 
adverse  wind.' 

'Lamented  be  the  hour,'  said  Rebecca,  'that  has  taught 
such  art  to  the  House  of  Israel !  but  adversity  bends  the  heart 
as  fire  bends  the  stubborn  steel,  and  those  who  are  no  longer 
their  own  governors,  and  the  denizens  of  their  own  free 
independent  state,  must  crouch  before  strangers.  It  is  our 
curse,  Sir  Knight,  deserved,  doubtless,  by  our  own  misdeeds 
and  those  of  our  fathers;  but  you — ^you  who  boast  your 
freedom  as  your  birthright^  how  much  deeper  is  your  disgrace 
when  you  stoop  to  soothe  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  that 
against  your  own  conviction  t ' 

'  Your  words  are  bitter,  Rebecca,'  said  Bois-Guilberty  pacing 
the  apartment  with  impatience,  'but  I  came  not  hither  to 
bandy  reproaches  with  you.  Know  that  Bois-Guilbert  yields 
not  to  created  man,  al^ough  drcnmstances  may  for  a  time 
induce  him  to  alter  his  plan.  His  wUl  is  the  mountain  stream, 
which  may  indeed  be  turned  for  a  little  space  aside  by  the 
rock,  but  fails  not  to  find  its  course  to  the  ocean.  That  scroll 
which  warned  thee  to  demand  a  champion,  from  whom  couldst 
thou  think  it  came,  if  not  from  Boifr<}uilbertt  In  whom  else 
couldst  thou  have  ezdted  such  interest  f 

'  A  brief  respite  from  instant  death,'  said  Rebecca,  '  which 
will  little  avail  me.  Was  this  all  thou  couldst  do  for  one  on 
whose  head  thou  hast  heaped  sorrow,  and  whom  thou  hast 
brought  near  even  to  the  verge  of  the  tombf 

'N(^  maiden,'  said  Bois-Quilbert,  'this  was  not  all  that  I 
purposed.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  accursed  interference  of 
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jaa  fanirtiioaT  dotaid,  mad  ihe  fool  ci  QoodiLWel»\  who,  being  a 
TemplsTy  affecti  to  think  amd  judge  aoooidiiig  to  the  ordinary 
roleB  of  Ktrnianitjr,  the  olBoe  of  the  ohampion  defender  had 
devolyed,  not  on  a  pteoeptor,  but  on  a  oooipanion  of  the 
Older.  Then  I  myself — mch  wia  my  purpoeo*  had,  on  the 
soonding  of  the  tmmpet,  appeared  ia  the  lists  as  thy  champion, 
diffg^iift^  indeed  in  the  fashion  of  a  roving  knighti  who  sed» 
adventures  to  prove  his  diield  and  spear ;  sad  then,  let  Beao- 
manoir  have  chosen  not  one  but  two  or  three  ol  the  l»ethFeii 
here  assembled,  I  had  not  doubted  to  cast  them  out  of  the 
saddle  with  my  single  lanoe.  Thus,  Bebeoea^  should  tbine 
innooenoe  have  been  avcmched,  axid  to  thine  own  gxmtitiide 
would  I  have  trusted  for  the  reward  of  my  victory/ 

'This^  Sir  Knight,'  aedd  Rebecca^  'is  bat  idle  boasting — a 
bta^  of  what  you  would  have  done  had  yoQ  not  found  it 
oonvenient  to  do  otherwisa.  Yon  received  my  glove^  and  nsy 
champion,  if  a  creature  so  desolate  can  find  one,  must  enoomiter 
your  lance  in  the  lista;  yet  you  would  assume  the  air  of  my 
friend  and  protector ! ' 

'Thy  friend  and  protector,*  said  the  Templar,  giwdy,  'I 
will  yet  be ;  but  mark  at  what  risk,  or  rather  at  what  oertaintj, 
of  dishonour ;  and  then  blame  me  not  if  I  make  my  stipnlaticna 
before  I  ofiSar  up  all  that  I  have  hitherto  heLd  dear,  to  save  the 
life  of  a  Jewish  maiden.' 

'Speak,'  said  Bdbecca ;  ' I  understand  thee  not^ 

'Well, then,* said  BoisrGuilbert,  'I  will  speak  as  freely  as 
ever  did  doting  penitent  to  his  ghostly  fotfaer,  when  placed  in 
the  tricky  confessional*  Rebecca,  if  1  appear  not  m  these 
lists  I  lose  fame  and  rank — lose  that  whioh  iathe  breath  oi  my 
nostrils,  the  esteem,  I  mean,  in  whidi  I  am  heU  by  my 
brethren,  and  the  hopes  I  have  of  succeeding  ta  that  migh^ 
authority  which  is  new  wielded  by  the  bigoted  dotard  Lucaa 
de  Beaumanoir,  but  of  which  I  should  make  a  far  different  uae* 
Such  ia  my  certain  doom,  except  I  appear  in  arms  against  thy 
causei  Accursed  be  he  of  Goodabioke,  who  baited  this  trap> 
for  me  t  and  doubly  accursed  Albert  de  Malvoiain,  who  withheld 
me  from  the  resolution  I  had  formed  of  hurling  back  ths  glove 
at  the  face  of  tiie  superstitious  and  superannuated  fool  who 
listened  to  a  charge  so  absurd,  and  against  a  creature  so  high 
in  mind  and  so  lovely  in  fenn  as  thou  art ! ' 

'And  what  now  avails  rant  or  flattery  V  answiered  Rebecca. 
'  Thou  hast  made  thy  choice  between  causing  to  be  shed  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  woman,  or  of  endangering  thine  own 
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ewrthl J  state  and  eartUiy  hopee.  What  avails  it  to  reckon 
togeiliert  thy  ohoioe  ia  made.' 

'No^  Bebeoca,'  aaid  the  knight^  in  a  softer  tone,  and  dzawing 
nearer  towards  her,  'my  choice  is  vov  made;  naj,  maik,  it  is 
thine  to  make  the  dectioD.  If  I  appear  in  the  liats,  I  must 
maintftin  my  name  in  arms;  and  if  I  do  ao^  championed  or 
unchampioned,  thou  diest  by  the  stake  and  faggot^  for  there 
liyes  not  the  knight  who  hatib  coped  with  me  in  arms  on  equal 
issue  or  on  terms  of  Tantage,  save  Biduyrd  Cc9ur<le-Lion  and 
his  minion  ci  Iranhoe.  iTanhoe,  as  thou  well  knowest^  is 
unable  to  bear  his  corslet^  and  Bichard  is  in  a  foreign  prison. 
If  I  appear,  then  thou  diest^  eren  although  thy  obarms  should 
instigate  some  hot-besded  youth  to  enter  the  lists  in  thy 
defence.' 

'And  what  avails  repeating  this  bo  aftenT  said  Bebeoea. 

'Much/  replied  the  Templar;  'for  thoamuat  learn  to  look 
at  thy  fa,te  on  every  side.' 

'Well,  then,  turn  the  tapestry,'  eaid  the  Jeweao^  'and  lai me 
see  the  other  side.' 

'  If  I  appear,*  said  Bois-Guilbert) '  in  the  fatal  lists,  thou  diest 
by  a  slow  and  cruel  death,  in  pain  such  as  they  say  is  destined 
to  the  guilty  hereafter.  But  if  I  appear  not^  then  am  I  a 
degraded  and  dish<moured  knight^  accused  of  witchoiaft  and 
d  communion  with  infidels :  the  illustrious  name  which  has 
grown  yet  more  ao  under  my  wearing  becomes  a  hissing  and  a 
reproach.  I  lose  fame — I  lose  honour — I  lose  the  prospect  of 
such  greatness  as  aoaroe  emperors  attain  to;  I  saeiince  mighty 
ambition — I  destroy  schemes  built  as  high  as  the  mountains 
with  which  heathens  say  their  heaven  was  once  neariy  aealed ; 
and  yet^  Bebecca,'  he  added,  throwing  himself  at  her  feet, '  this 
greatness  will  I  sacrifice — this  fame  will  I  renounce — ^this  power 
^I  forego,  even  now  when  it  is  half  within  my  giasp,  if^ou 
wilt  say,  "  Bois^uilbert,  I  receive  thee  for  my  lover." ' 

'Thmk  not  of  such  foolishness,  Sir  Knight^'  answered  Babeccs^ 
^but  hasten  to  the  Begent,  the  Queen  Mather,  and  to  Prinoe 
Jelin ;  they  cannot^  in  honour  to  the  English  eroiwn,  aUow  of 
the  proeeedings  of  your  Qrand  Mastw.  So  dudl  yea  give  me 
prcAeetioQ  without  sacrifice  on  your  part^  or  the  protsiit  of 
requiring  any  requital  from  me.' 

'With  these  I  deal  not^'  he  continued,  holding  the  train  of 
her  robe— 'it  is  thee  <mly  I  address;  and  what  can  oounteiv 
balance  thy  ohoioe  1  Bethink  thec^  were  I  a  fiend,  yet  death  is 
a  wors^  and  it  is  death  who  is  my  dvaL' 
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'  I  weigh  not  these  evils,'  said  Rebecca,  afnid  to  proroke 
the  wild  knight,  yet  eqtuJlj  determined  neither  to  enctiire  his 
passion  nor  even  feign  to  endure  it.  ^  Be  a  man,  be  a  Chiistian ! 
If  indeed  thy  faith  recommends  that  mercy  which  rather  your 
tongues  than  your  actions  pretend,  save  me  from  this  dreadful 
death,  without  seeking  a  requital  which  would  diaoge  thy 
magnanimity  into  base  barter/ 

*  No,  daznsel  1 '  said  the  proud  Templar,  springing  up,  *  thou 
shalt  not  thus  impose  on  me :  if  I  renounce  present  f^e  and 
future  ambition,  I  renounce  it  for  thy  sake,  and  we  will  escape 
in  company.  Listen  to  me,  Rebecca,'  he  said,  again  softening 
his  tone;  ' England — Europe— is  not  the  world.  There  aiB 
spheres  in  which  we  may  act,  ample  enough  even  for  my  ambi- 
tion. We  will  go  to  Palestine,  where  Conrade  Marquis  of 
Montserrat  is  my  friend — a  friend  free  as  myself  from  the 
doting  scruples  which  fetter  our  free-bom  reason :  rather  with 
Saladin  will  we  league  ourselves  than  enduro  the  scorn  of  the 
bigots  whom  we  contenm.  I  will  fonn  new  paths  to  greatness,' 
he  continued,  again  traversing  the  room  with  hasty  strides; 
'  Europe  shall  hear  the  loud  step  of  him  she  has  driven  frtMu 
her  sonsl  Not  the  millions  whom  her  crusaders  send  to 
slaughter  can  do  so  much  to  defend  Palestine ;  not  the  sabres 
of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  Saracens  can  hew  their 
way  so  deep  into  that  land  for  which  nations  aro  strivings  as 
the  strengtii  and  policy  of  me  and  those  brethren  who^  in 
despite  of  yonder  old  bigot,  will  adhere  to  me  in  good  and  eviL 
Thou  shalt  be  a  queen,  Rebecca:  on  Mount  Cannel  shall  we 
pitch  the  throne  which  my  valour  will  gain  for  you,  and  I  will 
exchange  my  long-desired  batoon  for  a  sceptre ! ' 

'A  dream,'  said  Rebecca — 'an  empty  vision  of  the  night, 
which,  wero  it  a  waking  reality,  afiects  me  not.  Enough,  that 
the  power  which  thou  mightest  acquire  I  will  never  [sh&re; 
nor  hold  I  so  light  of  country  or  religious  faith  as  to  esteem 
him  who  is  willing  to  barter  these  ties,  and  oast  away  the  bonds 
of  the  order  of  which  he  is  a  sworn  member,  in  order  to  gratify 
an  unruly  passion  for  the  daughter  of  another  people.  Put 
not  a  price  on  my  deliverance,  Sir  Knight — sell  not  a  deed  of 
generosi^ — protect  the  oppressed  for  the  sake  of  charity,  and 
not  for  a  sdfish  advantage.  Go  to.  the  throne  of  England ; 
Richard  will  listen  to  my  appeal  from  these  cruel  men.' 

'Never,  Rebecca!'  said  the  Templar,  fieroely.  'If  I  re- 
nounce my  order,  for  thee  alone  will  I  renounce  it.  Ambition 
shall  romain  mine,  if  thou  refuse  my  love ;  I  will  not  be  fooled 
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on  all  hands.  Stoop  my  crest  to  Bichaid  t— ask  a  boon  of  that 
heart  of  pride!  Never,  Bebecoay  will  I  place  the  order  of  the 
Temple  at  his  feet  in  my  person.  I  may  forsake  the  order;  I 
neyer  will  degrade  or  betray  it.' 

'Now  God  be  gracious  to  me,'  said  Bebeooa,  'for  the  succour 
of  man  is  wellnigh  hopeless  1 ' 

'It  is  indeed,'  said  the  Templar;  'for,  proud  as  thou  art, 
thou  hast  in  me  found  thy  match.  If  I  enter  the  lists  with  my 
spear  in  rest^  think  not  any  human  consideration  shall  preyent 
my  putting  forth  my  strength ;  and  think  then  upon  thine  own 
fete — ^to  die  the  dreadful  death  of  the  worst  of  oiminals — ^to 
be  consumed  upon  a  biasing  pile— dispersed  to  the  elements  of 
which  our  strange  forms  are  so  mystically  composed — ^not  a 
relic  left  of  that  graceful  frame,  from  which  we  could  say  this 
lived  and  moved  1  Bebecca,  it  is  not  in  woman  to  sustain  this 
prospect — ^thou  wilt  yield  to  my  suit.' 

'  Bois-Guilbert^'  answered  the  Jewess, '  thou  knowest  not  the 
heart  of  woman,  or  hast  only  conversed  with  those  who  are 
lost  to  her  beet  feelings.  I  tell  thee,  proud  Templar,  that  not 
in  thy  fiercest  battles  hast  thou  displayed  more  of  thy  vaunted 
courage  than  has  been  shown  by  woman  when  called  upon  to 
Bufifer  by  affection  or  duty.  I  am  myself  a  woman,  tenderly 
nurtured,  naturally  fearful  of  danger,  and  impatient  of  pain ; 
yet,  when  we  enter  those  fatal  lists,  thou  to  fight  and  I  to 
suffer,  I  feel  the  strong  assurance  within  me  that  my  courage 
shall  mount  higher  than  thine.  Farewell.  I  waste  no  more 
words  on  thee ;  the  time  that  remains  on  earth  to  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  must  be  otherwise  spent :  she  must  seek  the  Com- 
forter, who  may  hide  His  face  from  His  people,  but  who  ever 
opens  His  ear  to  the  cry  of  those  who  seek  Him  in  sincerity  and 
in  truth.' 

'We  part  then  thust'  said  the  Templar,  after  a  short  pause ; 
'  would  to  Heaven  that  we  had  never  met,  or  that  thou  hadst 
been  noble  in  birth  and  Christian  in  faith  1  Nay,  by  Heaven  1 
when  I  gase  on  thee,  and  think  when  and  how  we  are  next  to 
meet»  I  could  even  wish  myself  one  of  thine  own  degraded 
nation ;  my  hand  conversant  with  ingots  and  shekels,  instead 
of  spear  and  shield;  my  head  bent  down  before  each  petty 
noble,  and  my  look  only  terrible  to  the  shivering  and  bank- 
rupt debtor — this  could  I  wish,  Rebecca,  to  be  near  to  thee 
in  life,  and  to  escape  the  fearful  share  I  must  have  in  thy 
death.' 

'  Thou  hast  spoken  the  Jew, '  said  Bebecca, '  as  the  persecution 
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of  Buoh  as  thou  art  has  made  him.  Betavea  in  ire  has  driven 
him  from  his  oountry,  but  industiy  has  opened  to  him  the  only 
road  to  power  and  to  influence  which  oppression  has  left  un- 
barred. Bead  the  ancient  history  of  the  people  of  God,  and 
tell  me  if  those  by  whom  Jehovah  wrought  such  marvels  t^mrmg 
the  natidns  were  then  a  people  of  misers  and  of  usurers !  And 
know,  proud  knight,  we  number  names  amongst  us  to  which 
your  boasted  nor^em  nobility  is  as  the  gourd  compared  with 
the  cedar — ^names  that  ascend  far  back  to  those  high  tames 
when  the  Divine  Presence  shook  the  mercy-seat  between  the 
cherubim,  and  which  derive  their  splendour  from  no  earthly 
prince,  but  from  the  awful  Voice  which  bade  their  fathers  be 
nearest  of  the  congregation  to  the  Vision.  Such  were  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Jacob.' 

Rebecca's  colour  rose  as  she  boasted  the  ancient  glories  of 
her  race,  but  faded  as  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  '  Such  were  the 
princes  of  Judah,  now  such  no  more !  They  are  trampled  down 
like  the  shorn  grass,  and  mixed  with  the  mire  of  the  ways.  Yet 
are  there  those  among  them  who  shame  not  such  high  descent^ 
and  of  such  shall  be  t£e  daughter  of  Isaac  the  son  of  Adonikam  ! 
Farewell !  I  envy  not  thy  blood-won  honours ;  I  envy  not 
thy  barbarous  descent  from  Northern  heathens ;  I  envy  thee 
not  thy  faith,  which  is  ever  in  thy  mouth  but  never  in  thy 
heart  nor  in  thy  practice.' 

'There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Heaven  1'  said  Boi^Ouilbert. 
'  I  almost  think  yon  besotted  skeleton  spoke  truth,  and  that 
the  reluctance  with  which  I  part  from  thee  hartih  something  in 
it  more  than  is  natural.  Fair  creature ! '  he  said,  approaching 
near  her,  but  with  great  respect^  'so  youngs  so  beautiful,  so 
fearless  of  death !  and  yet  doomed  to  die,  and  with  infamy  and 
agony.  Who  would  not  weep  for  theet  The  tear,  that  has 
been  a  stranger  to  these  eydids  for  twenty  years,  moistens 
them  as  I  gaze  on  thee.  But  it  must  be — nothing  may  now 
save  thy  life.  Thou  and  I  are  but  the  blind  instruments  of 
some  irresistible  fatalily,  that  hurries  us  along,  like  goodly 
vessels  driving  before  the  storm,  which  are  dashed  against  each 
other,  and  so  perish.  Forgive  me,  then,  and  let  us  part  at 
least  as  friends  part  I  have  assailed  thy  resolution  in  vain,  and 
mine  own  is  fixed  as  the. adamantine  decrees  oi  fate.' 

'Thus,'  said  Bebecca,  'do  men  throw 'On  fate  the  issue  of 
their  own  wild  passions.  But  I  do  forgive  thee,  Bois-Guilbeit, 
though  the  author  of  my  early  death.  There  are  noble  things 
whi(£  cross  over  thy  powerful  mind ;  but  it  is  the  garden  of 
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the  duggardf  and  the  weeds  have  ruahed  up^  and  oonapired  to 
ohoke  the  £air  and  wholesome  blossom.' 

'Tes,'  said  the  Templar,  'I  am,  Rebeoca^  as  thou  hast  spoken 
me,  imtaught,  untamed;  and  pxoud  tha^  amidst  a  shoal  of 
empty  fools  and  crafty  bigots,  I  haye  retained  the  pre-eminent 
fortitude  that  places  me  ftbove  them.  I  haye  l>een  a  child  of 
battle  frcnn  my  youth  upward,  high  in  my  views,  steady  and 
inflexible  in  pursuing  them.  Such  must  I  remain — ^proud, 
inflexible^  and  unchanging;  and  of  this  the  world  shall  have 
proof.    But  thou forgivest  me,  Bebecoat' 

'  As  freely  as  ever  victim  forgave  her  executioner.' 

*  Farewell,  then,'  said  the  Templar,  and  left  the  apartment. 

The  preceptor  Albert  waited  impatiently  in  an  adjacent 
chamber  the  return  of  Bois-Guilbert. 

'Thou  hast  tarried  long,'  he  said;  'I  have  been  as  if 
stretched  on  red-hot  iron  w^  very  impatience.  What  if  the 
Grand  Mastery  or  his  spy  Gomatde,  had  4K>me  hither  t  I  had 
paid  dear  for  my  complaisance.  Bat  what  ails  thee,  brother  t 
Thy  step  totters,  thy  brow  is  as  black  as  nig^t.  Art  thou  well, 
BoisrGuilbertr 

'Ay,'  answered  the  Templar,  'as  well  as  the  wretch  who  is 
doomed  to  die  within  an  hour.  Nay,  by  the  rood,  not  half  so 
well ;  for  there  be  those  in  such  state  who  can  lay  down  life 
like  a  cast-off  garment.  By  Heaven,  Malvoism,  yonder  girl 
hath  weUnigh  unmanned  me.  I  am  half  resolved  to  go  to  the 
Orand  Master,  abjure  the  order  to  his  very  teeth,  and  refuse  to 
act  the  brutality  which  his  tyranny  has  imposed  on  me.' 

'Thou  art  mad,'  answered  Malvoisin;  'thou  mayst  thus 
indeed  utterly  ruin  thyself,  but  canst  not  even  find  a  chance 
thereby  to  save  the  life  of  this  Jewess,  whidi  seems  so  precious 
in  thine  eyes.  Beaumanoir  will  name  anotiwr  of  the  order 
to  defend  his  judgment  in  thy  place,  and  the  accused  will 
as  assuredly  perish  as  if  thou  hadst  taken  the  duty  imposed 
on  thee.' 

"Tis  false;  I  will  myself  take  arms  in  her  behalf,'  answered 
the  Templar,  haughtily;  'and  should  I  do  so,  I  think,  Mal- 
voisin, tlutt  thou  Imowest  not  one  of  the  order  who  will  keep 
his  saddle  before  the  point  of  my  lance.' 

'Ay,  but  thou  fotgettest,'  said  the  wily  adviser,  '  thou  wilt 
have  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  execute  this  mad  pro- 
ject. Go  to  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  and  say  thou  hast  renounced 
thy  vow  of  obedience,  and  see  how  long  the  despotic  old  man 
will  leave  thee  in  personal  freedom.    The  words  shall  scarce 
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haye  left  thy  lipi^  ere  thou  wilt  either  be  an  hundred  feet 
under  ground,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  preceptory,  to  abide  trial 
aa  a  reoreant  knight;  or,  if  his  opinion  holds  oonoemin^  thy 
possession,  thou  wilt  be  enjoriiig  straw,  darkness,  and  chaanB 
in  some  distant  eonvent  cell,  stunned  with  exoroisms^  and 
drenched  with  holy  water,  to  expel  the  fool  fiend  which  hath 
obtained  dominion  over  thee.  Thou  must  to  the  lists^  Biiaii, 
or  thou  art  a  lost  and  dishonoured  man.' 

' I  will  break  forth  and  fly,'  said  Bois-Guilbert — 'fly  to  aome 
distant  land,  to  which  foUy  and  fanatioism  haye  not  yet  found 
their  way.  No  drop  of  the  blood  of  this  most  exceUent  dea- 
ture  shall  be  spilled  by  my  sanction.' 

'Thou  canst  not  fly,'  said  the  preceptor :  'thy  rayings  haye 
excited  suspicion,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  permitted  to  leaye  the 
preceptory.  Go  and  make  the  essay :  present  thyself  befors 
the  gate,  and  command  the  bridge  to  be  lowered,  and  maik 
what  answer  thou  shalt  receiye.  Thou  art  suipriaed  and 
offended ;  but  is  it  not  the  better  for  theet  Wert  thou  to  fly, 
what  would  ensue  but  the  reyersal  ci  thy  arms,  the  dishonour 
of  thine  ancestry,  the  degradation  of  thy  rank  t  Think  on  it. 
Where  shall  thine  old  companions  in  arms  hide  their  heads 
when  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert^  the  best  lance  of  the  Templara,  is 
proclaimed  recreant,  amid  the  hisses  of  the  assembled  people! 
What  grief  will  be  at  the  Court  of  France  I  With  what  joy 
will  the  haughty  Richard  hear  the  news,  that  the  knight  that 
set  him  hard  in  Palestine,  and  wellnigh  darkened  his  renown, 
has  lost  fame  and  honour  for  a  Jewish  girl,  whom  he  could  not 
eyen  saye  by  so  costly  a  sacrifice ! ' 

'Malyoisin,'  said  the  Knight,  'I  thank  thee — thou  hast 
touched  the  string  at  which  my  heart  most  readily  thrills  1 
Ck>me  of  it  what  may,  recreant  shall  neyer  be  added  to  the 
name  of  BoifrOuilbert  Would  to  God,  Bichard,  or  any  of  his 
yaunting  minions  of  England,  would  appear  in  these  lists! 
But  they  will  be  empty — ^no  one  will  risk  to  break  a  lanoe  lor 
the  innocent,  the  fonom.' 

'The  better  for  thee,  if  it  proye  so^'  said  the  preceptor;  'if 
no  champion  appears,  it  is  not  by  thy  means  that  this  unluoln^ 
damsel  shall  die,  but  by  the  doom  of  the  Grand  Master,  inm 
whom  rests  all  the  blame,  and  who  will  count  that  blame  for 
praise  and  commendation.' 

'True,'  said  Bois-Guilbert ;  'if  no  champion  appears,  I  am 
but  a  part  of  the  pageant,  sitting  indeed  on  horseback  in  the 
lists,  but  haying  no  part  in  what  is  to  follow.' 
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*  None  whatever/  said  Malvoisin — *  no  more  than  the  armed 
image  of  St.  George  when  it  makes  part  of  a  procession.' 

'Weill  I  will  resume  my  resolution,'  replied  the  haughty 
Templar.  'She  has  despised  me— repulsed  me— reviled  me; 
and  wherefore  should  I  offer  up  for  her  whatever  of  estimation 
I  have  in  the  opinion  of  others  Y  Malvoisin,  I  will  appear  in 
the  lists.' 

He  left  the  apartment  hastily  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
the  preceptor  followed,  to  watch  and  confirm  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  for  in  Bois-Guilbert's  fame  he  had  himself  a  strong  in- 
terest^  expecting  much  advantage  from  his  being  one  day  at 
the  head  of  the  order,  not  to  mention  the  prefennent  of  which 
Mont-Fitchet  had  given  him  hopes,  on  condition  he  would 
forward  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Bebeoca.  Yet 
although,  in  combating  his  friend's  better  feelings,  he  possessed 
all  the  advantage  which  a  wily,  composed,  selfish  disposition 
has  over  a  man  agitated  by  strong  and  contending  passions,  it 
required  all  Malvoisin's  art  to  keep  Bois-Guilbert  steady  to  the 
purpose  he  had  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt.  He  was  obliged  to 
watch  him  closely  to  prevent  his  resuming  his  purpose  of  flighty 
to  intercept  his  communication  with  the  Grand  Master,  lest  he 
should  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  his  superior,  and  to 
renew,  from  time  to  time,  the  various  alignments  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that^  in  appearing  as  champion  on  this 
occasion,  Bois-Guilberfc^  witliout  either  accelerating  or  ensuring 
the  fate  of  Rebecca,  would  follow  the  only  course  by  which  he 
could  save  himself  from  degradation  and  (Usgrace. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Shadows  ftVMnt  1— Biofaard'a  himself  agnin. 

mehardlll. 

Whsn  the  Black  Knight — ^for  it  beoomes  neoessaiy  to  rasome 
the  train  of  hisL  adventures — left  the  tiysting-tree  of  the 
generous  outlaw,  he  held  his  way  straight  to  a  neighbouring 
religious  house,  of  small  extent  and  revenue,  oalled  the  priory 
of  St.  Botolph,  to  which  the  wounded  Ivanhoe  had  been 
removed  when  the  castle  was  taken,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
faithful  Gurth  and  the  magnanimous  Wamba.  It  is  unneces- 
sary at  present  to  mention  what  took  place  in  the  interim 
betwixt  Wilfred  and  his  deliverer ;  suffice  it  to  say  that^  after 
long  and  grave  communication,  messengers  were  despatched  by 
the  prior  in  several  directions,  and  l^t  on  the  succeeding 
morning  the  Black  Knight  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his 
journey,  accompanied  by  the  jester,  Wamba,  who  attended  as 
his  guide. 

'We  will  meet)'  he  said  to  Ivanhoe,  'at  Goningsbnrgh,  the 
castle  of  the  deceased  Athelstane,  since  there  thy  father  Gedrio 
holds  the  funeral  feast  for  his  noble  relation.  I  would  see 
your  Saxon  kindred  together.  Sir  Wilfred,  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  them  than  heretofore.  Thou  also  wilt  meet 
me ;  and  it  shall  be  my  task  to  reconcile  thee  to  thy  father.' 

So  saying,  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Ivanhoe,  who 
expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  attend  upon  his  deliverer.  But 
the  Black  Knight  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal 

'  Best  this  day ;  thou  wilt  have  scarce  strength  enough  to 
travel  on  the  next.  I  will  have  no  guide  with  me  but  honest 
Wamba,  who  can  play  priest  or  fool  as  I  shall  be  most  in  the 
humour.' 

'And  V  said  Wamba,  'will  attend  you  with  all  my  heart. 
I  would  fain  see  the  feasting  at  the  funeral  of  Athelstane ;  for, 
if  it  be  not  full  and  frequent^  he  will  rise  from  the  dead  to  re- 
buke cook,  sewer,  and  cupbeaxer ;  and  that  were  a  sight  worth 
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toeing.  Always,  Sir  Knight,  I  will  tnist  your  yalonr  with 
making  my  excuse  to  my  master  Cedrio,  in  case  mine  own  wit 
should  faSL' 

'And  how  should  my  poor  valour  succeed,  Sir  Jester,  when 
thy  light  wit  halts  Y  resolve  me  that.' 

*  Wit,  Sir  Knight,'  replied  the  Jester,  '  may  do  much.  He  is 
a  quick,  appreheiuiye  kniaye^  who  sees  his  neighbour's  blind  side, 
and  knows  how  to  keep  the  lee-gage  when  his  passions  are  blow- 
ing high.  But  valour  is  a  stuidy  fellow,  l^t  makes  all  split. 
He  rows  against  both  wind  and  tide,  and  makes  wiw  notwith- 
standing ;  and,  therefore,  good  Sir  Knight,  while  I  ti^e  ad- 
vantage of  the  fair  weather  in  our  noble  master's  temper,  I  will 
expect  you  to  bestir  yourself  when  it  grows  rough.' 

<  Sir  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  since  it  is  your  pleasure  so  to 
be  distinguished,'  said  Ivanhoe,  '  I  fear  me  you  have  chosen  a 
talkative  and  a  troublesome  fool  to  be  your  guide.  But  he 
knows  eveiy  path  and  alley  in  the  woods  as  well  as  e'er  a  hunter 
who  frequents  them ;  and  the  poor  knave,  as  thou  hast  partly 
seen,  is  as  faithful  as  steeL' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  Knight,  *  an  he  have  the  gift  of  showing  my 
road,  I  shall  not  grumble  with  him  that  he  desires  to  make  it 
pleasant.  Fare  thee  well,  kind  Wilfred ;  I  charge  thee  not  to 
attempt  to  travel  till  to-morrow  at  earliest.' 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Ivanhoe,  who  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  took  leave  of  the  prior,  mounted  his  horse,  and  de- 
parted, with  Wamba  for  his  companion.  Ivanhoe  followed  them 
with  his  eyes  until  they  were  lost  in  the  shades  of  the  surround- 
ing forest,  and  then  retiimed  into  the  convent. 

But  shortly  after  matiuHBong  he  requested  to  see  the  prior. 
The  old  man  came  in  haste,  and  inquired  anxiously  after  the 
state  of  his  health. 

'It  is  better,'  he  said,,  'than  my  fondest  hope  could  have 
anticipated;  either  my  wound  has  been  slighter  than  the  efiusion 
of  blood  led  me  to  suppose,  or  this  balsam  hath  wrought  a 
wonderful  cure  upon  it.  I  feel  already  as  if  I  could  beu:  my 
corslet ;  and  so  much  the  better,  for  thoughts  pass  in  my  mind 
which  render  me  unwilling  to  remain  here  longer  in  inactivity.' 

'Now,  the  saints  forbid,'  said  the  prior,  'that  the  son  of  we 
Saxon  Gedric  should  leave  our  convent  ere  his  wounds  were 
healed  !   It  were  shame  to  our  profession  were  we  to  suffer  it.' 

'  Nor  would  I  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  roof,  venerable 
father,'  said  Ivanhoe,  'did  I  not  feel  myself  able  to  endure  the 
journey,  and  compelled  to  undertake  it%' 
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'And  what  can  have  niged  you  to  so  sudden  a  departure  t' 
said  the  prior. 

'HaTe  you  never,  holy  father,'  answered  the  knight^  'fdt 
an  apprehension  of  approaching  evil,  for  which  you  in  vain 
attempted  to  assign  a  causef  Have  you  never  found  your 
mind  darkened,  like  the  sunny  landscape^  by  the  sudden  doud, 
which  augurs  a  coming  tempestf  And  thinkest  thou  not  that 
such  impulses  are  deserving  of  attention,  as  being  the  hints  of 
our  guardian  spirits  that  danger  is  impending  f ' 

*I  may  not  deny,'  said  tiie  prior,  crossing  himself,  'that 
such  things  have  been,  and  have  been  of  Heaven ;  but  then 
such  communications  have  had  a  visibly  useful  scope  and  tend- 
ency. But  thou,  wounded  as  thou  art,  what  avails  it  thou 
shouldst  follow  the  steps  of  him  whom  thou  oouldst  not  aid, 
were  he  to  be  assaulted  f 

'Prior,'  said  Ivanhoe,  'thou  dost  mistake — I  am  stout 
enough  to  exchange  buffets  with  any  who  will  challenge  me  to 
such  a  traffic.  But  were  it  otherwise,  may  I  not  aid  lum,  were 
he  in  danger,  by  other  means  than  by  force  of  arms  f  It  is  but 
too  well  known  that  the  Saxons  love  not  the  Norman  race,  and 
who  knows  what  may  be  the  issue  if  he  break  in  upon  them 
when  their  hearts  are  iiritated  by  the  death  of  Athelstane, 
and  their  heads  heated  by  the  carousal  in  which  they  will 
indulge  themselves  f  I  hold  his  entrance  among  them  at  such 
a  moment  most  perilous,  and  I  am  resolved  to  share  or  avert 
the  danger;  whidi,  that  I  may  the  better  do^  I  would  crave  of 
thee  the  use  of  scnne  palfrey  whose  pace  may  be  softer  than 
that  of  my  destrier.* 

'Surely,'  said  the  worthy  chutohman;  'you  shall  have  mine 
own  ambling  jennet,  and  I  would  it  ambled  as  easy  for  your 
sake  as  that  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  Tet  this  will  I  say 
for  Malkin,  for  so  I  call  her,  that  unless  you  were  to  borrow  a 
ride  on  the  juggler's  steed  that  paces  a  hornpipe  amongst  the 
eggs,  you  could  not  go  a  journey  on  a  creature  so  gentle  and 
smooth-paced.  I  have  composed  many  a  homily  oa  her  back, 
to  the  edification  of  my  brethren  of  the  convent  and  many 
poor  Christian  souls.' 

'  I  pray  you,  reverend  father,'  said  Ivanhoe,  'let  Malkin  be 
got  ready  instantly,  and  bid  Qurth  attend  me  with  mine  arms.' 

'Nay  but^  fair  sir,'  said  the  prior,  'I  pray  you  to  remember 
that  Malkin  hath  as  little  skill  in  arms  as  her  master,  and  that 
I  warrant  not  her  enduring  the  sight  or  weight  of  your  foil 
panoply.    0,  Malkin,  I  promise  you,  is  a  beast  of  judgment^ 
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and  will  ooniend  agaiiut  any  undue  weigbt.  I  did  bnt  borroir 
the  FrtiehtB  Tempomm  fiom  the  priest  of  St  Bee's,  and  I 
promiae  you  she  would  not  stir  from,  the  gate  until  I  bad 
exchanged  the  huge  yolume  for  my  little  bnTiary/ 

'Trust  me,  holy  father/  said  Ivanboe,  'I  will  not  distress 
her  with  too  much  weight ;  and  if  she  calls  a  combat  with  me^ 
it  is  odds  but  she  has  the  worst.' 

This  reply  was  made  while  Gurth  was  buckling  on  the 
knight's  heels  a  pair  of  laige  gilded  spurs,  capable  of  conTinoing 
any  restive  horse  that  his  best  safety  lay  in  being  conformable 
to  the  will  of  his  rider. 

The  deep  and  sharp  rowels  with  which  Ivanhoe's  heels  were 
now  armed  began  to  make  the  worthy  prior  repent  of  his 
courtesy,  and  ejaculate,  '  Nay  but,  fair  sir,  now  I  bethink  me, 
my  MflJkin  abideth  not  the  spur.  Better  it  were  that  you 
tarry  for  the  mare  of  our  manciple  down  at  the  grange,  which 
may  be  had  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and  cannot  but  be 
tractable,  in  respect  that  she  draweth  much  of  our  winter  fire- 
wood, and  eateth  no  com.' 

'I  thank  you,  reverend  father,  but  will  abide  by  your  first 
ofier,  as  I  see  Malkin  is  already  led  forth  to  the  gate.  Qurth 
shall  carry  mine  armour ;  and  for  the  rest,  rely  on  it  that,  as  I 
will  not  overload  Malkin's  back,  she  shall  not  overcome  my 
patience.    And  now,  farewell  1 ' 

Ivanhoe  now  descended  the  stairs  more  hastily  and  easOy 
than  his  wound  promised,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  jennet, 
eager  to  escape  the  importunity  of  the  prior,  who  stuck  as 
closely  to  his  side  as  his  age  and  fatness  would  permit,  now 
singing  the  praises  of  Malkin,  now  recommending  caution  to 
the  knight  in  managing  her. 

'  She  is  at  the  most  dangerous  period  for  maidens  as  well  as 
mares,'  said  the  old  man,  laughing  at  his  own  jest,  'being 
barely  in  her  fifteenth  year.' 

I'^^mhoe,  who  had  other  web  to  weave  than  to  stand  canvass- 
ing a  palfrey's  paces  with  its  owner,  lent  but  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
prior's  grave  advices  and  facetious  jests,  and  having  leapt  on 
his  mare,  and  commanded  his  squire  (for  such  Gurth  now 
called  himself)  to  keep  close  by  his  side,  he  followed  the  track 
of  the  Black  knight  into  the  forest,  while  the  prior  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent  looking  after  him,  and  ejaculating^  'St. 
Mary !  how  prompt  and  fiery  be  these  men  of  war !  I  would  I 
had  not  trusted  Malkin  to  his  keeping,  for,  crippled  as  I  am 
with  the  cold  rheum,  I  am  undone  if  aught  but  good  befalls 
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lier.  And  jet,*  aaid  he,  reooIleGtmg  himself,  *  as  I  would  not 
spare  my  own  old  and  disabled  limbs  in  the  good  cause  of  Old 
England,  so  Malkin  must  e'en  run  her  hasaxd  on  the  same 
yenture ;  and  it  may  be  they  will  think  our  pow  house  worthy 
of  some  munificent  guerdon ;  or,  it  may  be,  they  will  send  the 
old  prior  a  pacing  nag.  And  if  they  do  none  of  these^  as  great 
men  will  forget  little  men's  serrice,  truly  I  shall  hold  me  well 
repaid  in  haying  done  that  which  is  right.  And  it  is  now  well- 
nigh  the  fitting  time  to  summon  the  brethren  to  breakfast  in 
the  refectory.  Ah  1  I  doubt  they  obey  that  call  more  cheerily 
than  the  bells  for  primes  and  matins.' 

So  the  prior  of  St  Botolph's  hobbled  back  again  into  the 
refectory,  to  preside  oyer  the  stock-fish  and  ale  which  were  just 
serving  out  for  the  friars'  breakfast.  Pursy  and  important,  he 
sat  him  down  at  the  table,  and  many  a  dark  word  he  threw 
out  of  benefits  to  be  expected  to  the  conyent,  and  high  deeds 
of  sendee  done  by  himself,  which  at  another  season  would 
haye  attracted  observation.  But  as  the  stock-fish  was  highly 
salted,  and  the  ale  reasonably  powerful,  the  jaws  of  the 
brethren  were  too  anxiously  employed  to  admit  of  their  making 
much  use  of  their  ears;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  of  the  fraternity 
who  was  tempted  to  speculate  upon  the  mysterious  hints  of  their 
superior,  except  Fatl^r  Diggory,  who  was  severely  afBiicted  by 
the  toothache,  so  that  he  could  only  eat  on  one  side  of  his  jaws. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Black  Champion  and  his  guide  were 
pacing  at  their  leisure  through  the  recesses  of  tiie  forest; 
the  good  Knight  whiles  humming  to  himself  the  lay  of  some 
enamoured  troubadour,  sometimes  encouraging  by  questions 
the  prating  disposition  of  his  attendant,  so  l^t  their  dia- 
logue formed  a  whimsical  mixture  of  song  and  jest,  of  which 
we  would  fain  give  our  readers  some  idea.  You  are  then  to 
imagine  this  Knight,  such  as  we  have  already  desoribed  him, 
strong  of  person,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  large  of  bone^ 
mounted  on  his  mighty  black  charger,  which  seemed  made  (m 
purpose  to  bear  his  weight,  so  easOy  he  paced  forward  under  it» 
having  the  visor  of  his  helmet  raised,  in  order  to  admit  freedom 
of  breath,  yet  keeping  the  beaver,  or  under  part,  closed,  so  that 
his  features  could  be  but  imperfectly  distinguished.  But  his 
ruddy,  embrowned  cheek-bones  could  be  plainly  seen,  and  the 
large  and  bright  blue  eyes,  that  flashed  mim  under  the  dark 
shade  of  the  raised  visor;  and  the  whole  gesture  and  look  of  the 
champion  expressed  careless  gaiety  and  fearless  confidence — a 
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mind  whidh  waa  unapt  to  i^rehend  daagery  and  prompt  to  defy 
it  when  most  imminent^  yet  with  whom  danger  was  a  ^«M«tli^y 
thought^  as  with  one  whose  trade  was  war  and  adventure. 

Tbe  Jester  wore  his  usual  iBuatastic  habit^  but  bite  accidents 
had  led  him  to  adopt  a  good  cutting  falchion,  instead  of  his 
wooden  sword,  with  a  targe  to  mateh  it;  of  both  which  weapons 
he  had,  notwithstanding  his  profession,  shown  himself  a  slalf ul 
master  during  the  storming  of  Torquilstone.  Indeed,  the  in- 
firmity of  Wamba's  brain  consisted  chiefly  in  a  kind  of  impatient 
irritability,  which  suffered  him  not  long  to  remain  quiet  in  any 
posture,  or  adhere  to  any  certain  train  of  ideas,  although  he  was 
for  a  few  minutes  alert  enough  in  performing  any  hnmediato 
task,  or  in  apprehending  any  immediate  topic.  On  horseback, 
therefore,  he  was  perpetually  swinging  himself  backwards  and 
forwards,  now  on  the  horse's  ears,  then  anon  on  the  very  rump 
of  the  animal ;  now  hanging  both  his  legs  on  one  side,  and  now 
sitting  with  his  face  to  tiie  tail,  moping,  mowing,  and  making  a 
thousand  apish  gestures,  until  his  palfrey  took  his  freaks  so 
much  to  heart  as  fairly  to  lay  him  at  his  length  on  the  green 
grass — an  incident  which  greatly  amused  the  Knight^  but  com- 
pelled his  companion  to  ride  more  steadily  thereafter. 

At  the  point  of  their  journey  at  which  we  take  them  up, 
this  joyous  pair  were  engaged  in  singing  a  yirelai,  as  it  was 
called,  in  which  the  clown  bore  a  mellow  burden  to  the  better- 
instructed  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock.  And  thus  run  the  ditty : — 

Anna  Marie,  love,  up  is  the  son, 

Anna  Marie,  love,  mom  is  be^n, 

Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  biras  sin^g  free, 

Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna  Mane. 

Anna  Marie,  love,  np  in  the  mom, 

The  hunter  is  winding  blythe  sounds  on  his  hom, 

The  echo  rings  merry  from  rock  and  from  tree, 

'Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  loye,  Anna  Marie. 

Wamba. 

O  l^balt,  love,  l^balt,  awake  me  not  yet, 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit, 
For  what  are  the  joys  .that  in  wakinff  we  prove, 
Compared  with  these  visions,  0,  Tyoalt,  my  lore  t 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist  carol  shrill. 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  horn  on  the  hill, 
Softer  sounds,  softer  pleasures,  in  slumber  I  nrove, — 
But  think  not  I  dreamt  of  thee,  Tybalt,  my  lore. 

'A  dainty  song,'  said  Wamba,  when  they  had  finished  their 
carol,  '  and  I  swear  by  my  bauble,  a  pretty  moral !    I  used  to 
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fling  it  wiihOiirtti,  onoemy  playfellow^  and  now,  by  the  gnoe  of 
God  and  his  master,  no  lesa  than  a  freeman ;  and  weonoe  oame 
by  the  oudgel  for  being  bo  entrunoed  by  the  melody  that  we 
lay  in  bed  two  hoius  after  sunrise,  singing  the  ditty  betwixt 
sleeping  and  waking :  my  bones  adie  at  thinking  of  the  tune 
ever  since.  Neyerdieless,  I  have  played  the  part  of  Anna  Marie 
to  please  you,  fur  sir.' 

The  Jester  next  struck  into  another  carol,  a  sort  of  oomic 
ditty,  to  which  the  Knight,  catching  up  the  tune,  replied  in 
the  like  manner. 

Eniobt  and  Wamba. 

There  oame  three  merry  men  from  aonth,  west,  and  north, 

Erer  more  dng  the  roundelay; 
To  win  the  Widow  of  Wyoombe  forth, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  them  nay  f 

The  first  was  a  kniAht,  and  from  l^rnedale  he  osme, 

Srer  more  sing  we  roundelay; 
And  his  others,  God  save  us,  were  men  of  great  fame, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  t 

Of  his  lather  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the  squire,  , 

He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundelay; 
She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coal  fire, 

For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 

Wamba. 

The  next  that  oame  forth,  swore  by  blood  and  by  nails, 

Merrily  sing  the  roundelay; 
Hur^s  a  gentleman,  Qod  wot,  and  hur^s  lineage  was  of  Wales, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ? 

Sir  Dayid  ap  Morgan  ap  Griffith  ap  Hufh 

Ap  Tudor  ap  Bhioe,  quoth  his  roundelay; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few, 

And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his  way. 

But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Eent^ 

Jollily  singing  his  roundelay; 
He  spoke  to  the  widow  of  living  and  rent. 

And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nay  t 

Both. 

So  the  knight  and  the  squire  were  both  left  in  the  mire^ 

There  for  to  sing  their  roundelay; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent^ 

There  never  was  a  widow  ooula  say  him  nay. 

'I  would,  Wamba,'  said  the  Knight,  'that  our  host  of  the 
trysting-tree,  or  the  jolly  Friar,  his  chaplain,  heard  this  thy 
ditty  in  praise  of  our  bluff  yeoman.' 
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^So  would  not  V  said  Wamba,  'but  for  the  horn  that 
hangs  at  your  baldric' 

<Ay/  said  the  Knight^  'this  is  a  pledge  of  Lookaley's  good- 
will, though  I  am  not  like  to  need  it.  Three  mots  on  this 
bugle  will,  I  am  assured,  bring  round,  at  our  need,  a  jolly  band 
of  yonder  honest  yeomen.' 

'I  would  say,  Heaven  forefend,'  said  the  Jester,  'were  it 
not  that  that  hir  gift  is  a  pledge  they  would  let  us  pass 
peaceably.' 

'Why,  what  meanest  thouf  said  the  Knight;  Hhinkest 
thou  l^t  but  for  this  pledge  of  fellowship  they  would  assault 
usr 

'  Nay,  for  me  I  say  nothing,'  said  Wamba;  'for  green  trees 
have  ears  as  well  as  stone  waSs.  But  canst  thou  construe  me 
this,  Sir  Knight  f  When  is  thy  wine-pitcher  and  thy  purse 
better  empty  than  full  f ' 

'  Why,  never,  I  think,'  replied  the  Knight. 

'Thou  never  deservest  to  have  afull  one  in  thy  hand,  for  so 
simple  an  answer  1  Thou  hadst  best  empty  thy  pitcher  ere 
thou  pass  it  to  a  Saxon,  and  leave  thy  money  at  home  ere  thou 
walk  in  the  greenwood.' 

'You  hold  our  friends  for  robbers,  thenf  said  the  Knight  of 
the  Fetterlock. 

'You  hear  me  not  say  so,  fsar  sir,'  said  Wamba.  'It  may 
relieve  a  man's  steed  to  take  off  his  mail  when  he  hath  a  long 
journey  to  make;  and,  certes,  it  may  do  good  to  the  rider's 
soul  to  ease  him  of  that  whidi  is  the  root  of  evil ;  therefore 
will  I  give  no  hard  names  to  those  who  do  such  services.  Only 
I  would  wish  my  mail  at  home,  and  my  purse  in  my  chamber, 
when  I  meet  with  these  good  fellows,  because  it  might  save 
them  some  trouble.' 

'  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  them,  my  friend,  notwithstanding 
the  fair  character  thou  dost  afibrd  them.' 

'Pray  for  them  with  all  my  hearty'  said  Wamba;  'but  in 
the  town,  not  in  the  greenwood,  like  the  abbot  of  St.  Bee's, 
whom  they  caused  to  say  mass  with  an  old  hollow  oak-tree  f6r 
his  stall.' 

'Say  as  thou  list,  Wamba,'  replied  the  Knight,  'these  yeo- 
men did  thy  master  Cedric  yeomsuEily  service  at  Torquilstone.' 

'  Ay,  truly,'  answered  Wamba ;  '  but  that  was  in  the  fashion 
of  their  trade  with  Heaven.' 

' Their  trade.  Wamba  1  how  mean  you  by  that Y'  replied  his 
companion. 
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*Many,  thus,'  said  the  Jester.  'They  xnake  up  a  balanced 
account  with  Heayen,  as  our  old  cellarer  used  to  call  his 
ciphering,  as  fair  as  Isaac  the  Jew  keeps  with  his  debtors,  and, 
like  him,  give  out  a  very  little,  and  tiULC  laige  credit  for  doing 
so;  reckoning,  doubtless,  on  their  own  behalf  the  seyenfold 
usury  which  the  blessed  text  hath  promised  to  charitable 
loans.' 

'Giye  me  an  example  of  your  meaning,  Wamba;  I  know 
nothing  of  ciphers  or  rates  of  usage,'  answered  the  Knight. 

'Why,'  said  Wamba,  'an  your  yalour  be  so  dull,  you  will 
please  to  learn  that  those  honest  fellows  balance  a  good  deed 
with  one  not  quite  so  laudable,  as  a  crown  giyen  to  a  begging 
friar  with  an  hundred  bycants  taken  from  a  fat  abbot,  or  a 
wench  kissed  in  the  greenwood  with  the  relief  of  a  poor  widow.' 

'  Which  of  these  was  the  good  deed,  which  was  the  felony  t' 
interrupted  the  Knight. 

'  A  good  gibe !  a  good  gibe ! '  said  Wamba ;  '  keeping  witty 
company  shturpeneth  the  apprehension.  You  said  nothing  so 
well,  Sir  Knight^  I  will  be  sworn,  when  you  held  drunken 
yespers  with  the  bluff  hennit.  But  to  go  on. — The  meny  moi 
of  the  forest  set  off  the  building  of  a  cottage  with  the  burning 
of  a  castle,  the  thatching  of  a  choir  against  the  robbing  of  a 
church,  the  setting  free  a  poor  prisoner  against  the  murder  of 
a  proud  sheriff  or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  point,  the  deliyeranoe 
of  a  Saxon  franklin  against  the  burning  aliye  of  a  Norman 
baron.  Gentle  thieyes  they  are,  in  diorfc^  and  courteous 
robbers ;  but  it  is  eyer  the  luckiest  to  meet  with  them  when 
they  are  at  the  worst' 

'  How  so,  Wamba  f '  said  the  Knight 

'Why,  then  they  haye  some  compunction,  and  are  for 
making  up  matters  with  Heayen.  But  when  they  haye  struck 
an  eyen  balance^  Heayen  help  them  with  whom  they  next  open 
the  account  1  The  trayeUers  who  first  met  them  after  their 
good  seryice  at  Torquilstone  would  haye  a  woeful  flaying.  And 
yet^'  said  Wamba,  coming  close  up  to  the  Knighf  s  side,  '  there 
be  companions  who  are  far  more  dangerous  for  trayeJlers  to 
meet  than  yonder  outlaws.' 

'And  who  may  they  be,  for  you  have  neither  bears  nor 
wolyes,  I  trow  f '  said  the  Knight. 

'Marry,  sir,  but  we  have  Malyoisin's  men-at-arms,'  said 
Wamba;  'and  let  me  tell  you  that^  in  time  of  ciyil  war,  a 
halfJMXxre  of  these  is  worth  a  band  of  wdyes  at  any  time.  They 
are  now  expecting  their  harvest,  and  are  reinforced  with  the 
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flcddieira  that  escaped  from  Tarqnilfltoae ;  ao  that^  should  we 
meet  with  a  hand  of  them,  we  are  like  to  pay  for  our  feats  of 
arms.  Now,  I  pray  you,  Sir  Knight^  what  would  you  do  if  we 
met  two  of  them)' 

'  Pin  the  yillains  to  the  earth  with  my  lanoe,  Wamha,  if  they 
offered  us  any  impediment.' 

'But  what  if  there  were  four  of  themT 

'  They  should  drink  of  the  same  cup,'  answered  the  Knight. 

'What  if  six,'  continued  Wamba,  'and  we  as  we  now  are, 
barely  two ;  would  you  not  remember  Locksley's  horn  9 ' 

'What!  sound  for  aid,'  exclaimed  the  Knight^  'against  a 
score  of  such  rascaille  as  these^  whom  one  good  knight  could 
drive  before  him,  as  the  wind  driyes  the  withered  leaves  f 

'  Nay,  then,'  said  Wamba,  '  I  will  pray  you  for  a  dose  sight 
of  that  same  hora  that  hath  so  powerful  a  breath.' 

The  Knight  undid  the  clasp  of  the  baldric,  and  indulged  his 
fellow-travdler,  who  immediately  hung  the  bugle  round  his 
own  neck. 

' Tra-lira-la,'  said  he,  whistling  the  notes;  'nay,  I  know  my 
gamut  as  well  as  another.' 

'How mean  you,  knavef  said  the  Knight;  'restore  me  the 
bugle.' 

'Content  you.  Sir  Knight^  it  is  in  safe  keeping.  When 
valour  and  folly  travel,  f dly  should  bear  the  horn,  because 
she  can  blow  the  beet.' 

'Nay  but)  rogue,' «aid  the  Black  Knight^  'this  exceedeth 
thy  license.     Beware  ye  -tamper  not  with  my  patience.' 

'  Urge  me  not  witii  vk>Ieiice,  Skr  Knight,'  said  the  Jester, 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  impatient  champion,  '  or  folly 
will  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  leave  valour  to  find  out  his 
way  through  the  wood  as  best  he  may.' 

'  Nay,  thou  hast  hit  me  there,'  said  the  Knight ;  '  and,  sooth 
to  say,  I  have  little  time  to  jangle  with  thee.  Keep  the  horn 
an  thou  wilt»  but  let  us  proceed  on  our  journey.' 

'Tou  will  not  harm  me,  then)'  said  Wamba. 

'  I  tell  thee  no^  thou  knave  1* 

'  Ay,  but  pledge  me  your  knightly  word  for  it»''  continued 
Wamba,  as  he  approached  with  great  caution. 

'  My  knightly  word  I  pledge ;  only  come  on  with  thy  foolish 
self.' 

'Nay,  then,  valour  and  folly  are  once  more  boon  companions,' 
said  the  Jester,  coming  up  frankly  to  the  Knight's  side ;  'but» 
in  truth,  I  love  not  such  buffets  as  that  you  bestowed  on  the 
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burly  Friar,  when  his  holineaB  rolled  on  the  green  like  a  king 
of  Uie  nine-pins.  And  now  that  folly  wears  the  horn,  let 
Talour  rouse  himself  and  shake  his  mane ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
there  are  company  in  yonder  brake  that  are  on  the  look-out 
for  us.' 

'  What  makes  thee  judge  so  f '  said  the  Knight. 

'Beoause  I  have  twice  or  thrice  noticed  the  glance  of  a 
moirion  from  amongst  the  green  leaves.  Had  they  been  honest 
men,  they  had  kept  the  path.  But  yonder  thicket  is  a  choice 
chapel  for  the  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas.' 

'By  my  faith,'  said  the  Knight,  closing  his  visor,  'I  think 
thou  be'st  in  the  right  on't.' 

And  in  good  time  did  he  dose  it^  for  three  arrows  flew  at  the 
same  instant  from  the  suspected  spot  against  his  head  and  breast, 
one  of  which  would  have  penetrated  to  the  brain,  had  it  not 
been  turned  aside  by  the  steel  visor.  The  other  two  were 
averted  by  the  gorget^  and  by  the  shield  which  hung  around 
his  neck. 

'Thanks,  trusty  armourer,'  said  the  Knights  'Wamba,  let 
us  close  with  them,'  and  he  rode  straight  to  the  thicket.  He 
was  met  by  six  or  seven  men<«t-arms,  who  ran  against  him 
with  their  lances  at  full  career.  Three  of  the  weapons  struck 
against  him,  and  splintered  with  as  little  effect  as  if  they  had 
been  driven  against  a  tower  of  steeL  The  Black  Knight's  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  fire  even  through  the  aperture  of  his  visor. 
He  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  with  an  air  of  inexpressible 
dignity,  and  exclaimed^  '  What  means  this,  my  masters ! '  The 
men  miade  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  their  swords  and 
attacking  him  on  every  side,  crying,  'Die,  tyrant ! ' 

'Hal  St.  Edwardt  Hal  St.  George!'  said  the  Black 
Knight,  striking  down  a  man  at  eveiy  invocation ;  '  have  we 
tndtors  here  f ' 

His  opponents,  desperate  as  they  were,  bore  back  from  an 
arm  which  carried  death  in  every  blow,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
terror  of  his  single  strength  was  about  to  gain  the  battle  against 
such  odds,  when  a  knight^  in  blue  armour,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  himseU  behind  the  other  assailants,  spurred  forward  with 
his  lance,  and  taking  aim,  not  at  the  rider  but  at  the  steed, 
wounded  the  noble  animal  mortally. 

'  That  was  a  felon  stroke  1 '  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight,  as 
the  steed  fell  to  the  earth,  bearing  his  rider  along  with  him. 

And  at  this  moment  Wamba  winded  the  bugle,  for  the 
whole  had  passed  so  speedily  that  he  had  not  time  to  do  so 
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sooner.  The  sudden  sound  made  the  murderers  bear  back  onoe 
more,  and  Wamba,  though  so  imperfectly  weaponed,  did  not 
hesitate  to  rush  in  and  assist  the  Black  Knight  to  rise. 

'Shame  on  ye,  false  cowards!'  exclaimed  he  in  the  blue 
hamessi  who  seemed  to  lead  the  assailants,  'do  ye  fly  from 
the  empty  blast  of  a  horn  blown  by  a  jester  ? ' 

Animated  by  his  words,  they  attacked  the  Black  Knight 
anew,  whose  best  refuge  was  now  to  place  his  back  against  an 
oaky  and  defend  himself  with  his  sword.  The  felon  knight^ 
who  had  taken  another  spear,  watching  the  moment  when  his 
formidable  antagonist  was  most  closely  pressed,  galloped  against 
him  in  hopes  to  nail  him  with  his  lance  against  the  tree,  when 
his  purpose  was  again  intercepted  by  Wamba.  The  Jester, 
making  up  by  agility  the  want  of  strength,  and  little  noticed 
by  the  men-at-arms,  who  were  busied  in  their  more  important 
object)  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  fight^  and  effectually  checked 
the  fatal  career  of  the  Blue  Knight^  by  hamstringing  his  horse 
with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Horse  and  man  went  to  i^e  ground ; 
yet  the  situation  of  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  continued 
v^  precarious,  as  he  was  pressed  close  by  several  men  com- 
pletely armed,  and  began  to  be  fatigued  by  the  violent  exertions 
necessary  to  defend  himself  on  so  many  points  at  nearly  the 
same  moment^  when  a  grey-goose  shaft  suddenly  stretched  on 
the  earth  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  his  assailants,  and  a 
band  of  yeomen  broke  forth  from  the  glade^  headed  by  Locks- 
ley  and  the  jovial  Friar,  who,  taking  ready  and  effectual  part  in 
the  fray,  soon  disposed  of  the  ruffians,  all  of  whom  lay  on  the 
spot  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  The  Black  Knight  thanked 
lus  deliverers  with  a  dignity  they  had  not  observed  in  his  former 
bearing,  which  hitherto  had  seemed  rather  that  of  a  blunts  bold 
soldier  than  of  a  person  of  exalted  rank. 

'  It  concerns  me  much,'  he  said,  '  even  before  I  express  my 
full  gratitude  to  my  ready  friends,  to  discover,  if  I  may,  who 
have  been  my  unprovoked  enemies.  Open  the  visor  of  that 
Blue  Knight,  Wamba,  who  seems  the  chief  of  these  villains.' 

The  Jester  instantly  made  up  to  the  leader  of  the  assassins, 
who,  bruised  by  his  fall,  and  entangled  under  the  wounded 
steed,  lay  incapable  either  of  flight  or  resistance. 

'  ComBy  valiant  sir,'  said  Wamba,  '  I  must  be  your  armourer 
as  well  as  your  equerry.  I  have  dismounted  you,  and  now  I 
will  unhelm  you.' 

So  saying,  with  no  very  gentle  hand  he  undid  the  helmet  of 
the  Blue  Knight,  which,  rolling  to  a  distance  on  the  grassy 
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displayed  to  the  Elnight  of  the  Fetterlock  griizled  looks,  and  a 
oountenance  he  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  under  suoh  droam- 
stances. 

'WaldemarFitianel' he  said  in  astonishment;  'whatoould 
ui^  one  of  thy  rank  and  seeming  worth  to  so  foul  an  nndeiv 
taking) ' 

'Richard,'  said  the  captiTC knight,  looking  up  to  him,  'thou 
knowest  little  of  mankind,  if  thou  knowest  not  to  what  ambi- 
tion and  revenge  can  lead  evexy  child  of  Adam.' 

'Revenge!'  answered  the  lOack  Knight ;  'I  never  wionged 
thee.     On  me  thou  hast  nought  to  revenge.' 

'  My  daughter,  Richard,  whose  alliance  thou  didst  scorn — 
was  that  no  injury  to  a  Norman,  whose  blood  is  noble  as  thine 
own!' 

'Thy  daughter  I 'replied  the  Black  Knight.  'A  proper  canae 
of  enmity,  and  followed  up  to  a  bloody  issue  I  Stand  back,  my 
masters,  I  would  speak  to  him  alone.  And  now,  Waldemar 
Fiteurse,  say  me  the  truth :  confess  who  set  thee  on  this  traitor- 
ous deed.' 

*  Thy  father's  son,'  answered  Waldemar,  'who,  in  so  doing, 
did  but  avenge  on  thee  thy  disobedience  to  thy  father.' 

Richard's  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation,  but  his  better 
nature  overcame  it.  He  pressed  his  hand  against  his  farow, 
and  remained  an  instant  gaaing  on  the  face  of  the  humbled 
baron,  in  whose  features  pride  was  contending  with  shame. 

'  Thou  dost  not  ask  thy  life,  Waldemar!'  said  the  Kiog. 

'  He  that  is  in  the  lion's  dutch,'  answered  Fitsurse,  '^owb 
it  were  needless.' 

'Take  it,  then,  unadted,'  said  Richard;  ^the  lion  pieya  not 
on  prostrate  carcasses.  Take  thy  life,  but  with  this  condition, 
that  in  three  days  thou  dialt  leave  England,  and  go  to  hide 
thine  infiuny  in  thy  Norman  castle^  and  that  thou  wilt  never 
mention  the  name  of  John  of  Anjou  as  connected  with  thy  f  dony. 
If  thou  art  found  on  Englidi  ground  after  the  flfpaoe  I  have 
allotted  thee,  thou  diest ;  or  if  thou  breathest  aught  that  can 
attaint  the  honour  of  my  house^  by  St.  George  1  not  the  altar 
itself  shall  be  a  sanctuary.  I  will  hang  thee  out  to  f^ed  the 
ravens  from  the  very  pinnacle  of  thine  own  castle.  Let  this 
knight  have  a  steed,  Lockdey,  for  I  see  your  yeoman  have 
caught  those  which  were  running  loose,  and  let  him  depart 
unharmed.' 

'  But  that  I  judge  I  liftten  to  a  voice  whose  behests  must 
not  be  disputed,'  answered  the  yeoman,  '  I  would  send  a  shaft 
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after  the  dralking  TiUain  that  should  sparo  him  the  labour  of 
a  long  journey.' 

'  Thou  bearest  an  Engliah  hearty  Lockaley/  said  the  Black 
Knight^  'and  well  dost  judge  thou  art  the  more  bound  to  obey 
my  behest :  I  am  Richiud  ^  England  1 ' 

At  these  words,  pronounoed  in  a  tone  of  majesty  suited  to 
the  high  xank,  and  no  less  distinguished  oharaoter,  of  GceuiMie- 
Lion,  tiie  yeomen  at  once  kneeled  down  before  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  tendered  their  allegiance,  and  implored  pardon  for 
their  offences. 

'Rise^  my  friends,'  said  fiichard,  in  a  gracious  tone,  looking 
on  them  witli  a  countenance  in  which  his  habitual  good-humour 
had  already  conquered  the  blase  of  ha^ty  resentment^  and  whose 
features  retained  no  mark  of  the  late  desperate  conflict,  except- 
ing the  flush  arising  from  exertion — 'arise,'  he  said,  'my 
friends !  Your  misdemeanours,  whether  in  forest  or  field,  have 
been  atoned  by  the  loyal  serrices  you  rendered  my  distressed 
subjects  before  the  waUs  of  Torquilstone,  and  the  rescue  you 
haTC  this  day  afforded  to  your  soyereign.  Arisen  my  liegemen, 
and  be  good  subjects  in  future.    And  thou,  brave  Locksley ' 

'Gall  me  no  longer  Locksley,  my  liege,  but  know  me  under 
the  name  which,  I  fear,  fame  hath  blown  too  widely  not  to  have 
reached  even  your  royal  ears :  I  am  Bobin  Hood  of  Sherwood 
Forest.'* 

'Kingof  outlaws,  and  Prince  of  good  fellows  r  said  the  King, 
'who  hath  not  heard  a  name  that  has  been  borne  as  far  as 
Palestine  9  But  be  assured,  braye  outlaw,  that  no  deed  done 
in  our  absence^  and  in  the  turbulent  times  to  which  it  hath 
giyen  rise,  shall  be  remembered  to  thy  disadyantage.' 

*  True  says  the  proverb^'  said  Wamba,  interposing  his  word, 
but  with  some  abatement  of  his  usual  petulance 

'  When  the  cat  is  away, 
The  mice  will  play.' 

'  What,  Wamba,  art  thou  there  r  said  Richard ;  'Ihayebeen 
BO  long  of  hearing  thy  yoice,  I  thought  thou  hadst  taken  flight' 

'I  take  flight  1'  said  Wamba;  'when  do  you  oyer  find  folly 
separated  from  yalourf  There  lies  the  trophy  of  my  swora, 
that  good  grey  gelding,  whom  I  heartily  wish  upon  his  legs  again, 
conditioning  his  master  lay  there  houghed  in  his  place.  It  is 
true,  I  gaye  a  little  ground  at  firsts  for  a  motley  jacket  does 
not  brook  lance-h^ds  as  a  steel  double  wilL    But  if  I  fought 
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not  at  sword's  pointy  you  will  giant  me  that  I  soimded  the 
onset.' 

'And  to  good  purpose,  honest  Wamba,'  replied  the  King. 
*  Thy  good  service  shall  not  be  forgotten.' 

^ConfUearl  eonJUeorl*  exclaimed,  in  a  submissive  tone^  a 
voice  near  the  King's  side ;  *  my  Latin  will  carry  me  no  £EuiJiery 
but  I  confess  my  deadly  treason,  and  pray  leave  to  have  abso- 
lution before  I  am  led  to  execution  1 ' 

Richard  looked  around,  and  beheld  the  jovial  Friar  on  his 
knees,  telling  his  rosaiy,  while  his  quarter-fltaff,  which  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  skirmish,  lay  on  the  grass  beside  him. 
His  countenance  was  gathered  so  as  he  thought  might  best 
express  the  most  profound  contrition,  his  eyes  being  turned 
up,  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth  drawn  down,  as  Wamba 
expressed  it,  like  the  tassels  at  the  mouth  of  a  purse.  Yet 
this  demure  affectation  of  extreme  penitence  was  whrmsically 
belied  by  a  ludicrous  meaning  which  lurked  in  his  huge 
features,  and  seemed  to  pronounce  his  fear  and  repentance 
alike  hypocritical. 

'For  what  art  thou  cast  down,  mad  priest  t'  said  Bichaid ; 
'art  thou  afraid  thy  diocesan  should  learn  how  truly  thou 
dost  serve  Our  Lady  and  St.  Dunstant  Tush,  manl  fear  it 
not ;  Richard  of  England  betrays  no  secrets  that  pass  over  the 
flagon.' 

'Nay,  most  gracious  sovereign,'  answered  the  hermit,  well 
known  to  the  curious  in  penny  histories  of  Robin  Hood  by  the 
name  of  Friar  Tuck,  'it  is  not  the  crosier  I  fear,  but  the 
sceptre.  Alas !  that  my  sacril^ous  fist  should  ever  have  been 
applied  to  the  ear  of  the  Lord's  anointed ! ' 

'Ha!  ha  1'  said  Richard,  'sits  the  wind  theref  Li  truth,  I 
had  f oigotten  the  buffet,  though  mine  ear  sung  after  it  for  a 
whole  day.  But  if  the  cuff  was  fairly  given,  I  will  be  judged 
by  the  good  men  around,  if  it  was  not  as  well  repaid ;  or,  if 
thou  thmkest  I  still  owe  thee  aught,  and  will  stand  forth  for 
another  counterbuff ^  > 

'By  no  means,'  replied  Friar  Tuck,  'I  had  mine  own  re- 
turned, and  with  usury :  may  your  Majesly  ever  pay  your 
debts  as  fully  1 ' 

'If  I  could  do  so  with  cufBs,'  said  the  King,  'my  orediton 
should  have  littie  reason  to  complain  of  an  empty  exchequer.' 

'And  yet,'  said  the  Friar,  resuming  his  demure,  hypocritical 
countenance, '  I  know  n6t  what  penance  I  ought  to  perform  for 
that  most  sacrilegious  blow ! ' 
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^Speak  no  more  of  it|  biother/  said  the  King;  ^after  haying 
stood  80  many  oa£b  from  payninui  and  miabelieven,  I  were 
Toid  of  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  buffet  of  a  derk  so  holy  as 
he  of  Gopmanhuist.  Yet,  mine  honest  Friar,  I  think  it  would 
be  best  both  for  the  ohurch  and  thyself  that  I  should  procure 
a  license  to  unfrock  thee,  and  retain  thee  as  a  yeoman  of  our 
guard,  serving  in  care  of  our  person,  as  formerly  in  attendance 
upon  the  altar  of  St.  Dunstan.' 

'My  liege,'  said  the  Friar,  'I  humbly  crave  your  pardon ; 
and  you  would  readily  grant  my  excuse,  did  you  but  know  how 
the  sin  of  laziness  has  beset  ma  St.  Dunstan — may  he  be 
gracious  to  us! — stands  qidet  in  his  niche,  though  I  should 
forget  my  orisons  in  killing  a  fat  buck ;  I  stay  out  of  my  cell 
sometimes  a  nighti  doing  I  wot  not  what — St.  Dunstan  never 
complains — a  quiet  master  he  is,  and  a  peaceful,  as  ever  was 
made  of  wood.  But  to  be  a  yeoman  in  attendance  on  my 
sovereign  the  King — ^the  honour  is  great,  doubtless — ^yet|  if  I 
were  but  to  stop  aside  to  comfort  a  widow  in  one  comer,  or  to 
kill  a  deer  in  another,  it  would  be,  '*  Where  is  the  dog  priest  t " 
says  one.  *^  Who  has  seen  the  accoraed  Tuck ) "  says  another. 
"  The  unfrocked  villain  destroys  more  yenison  than  half  the 
country  besides,''  says  one  keeper;  "And  is  hunting  after 
OTcry  shy  doe  in  the  countiy  1 "  quoth  a  second.  In  fine,  good 
my  Liege,  I  pray  you  to  leave  me  as  you  found  me ;  or,  ^  in 
aught  you  desire  to  extend  your  benevolence  to  me,  l^t  I 
may  be  considered  as  the  poor  derk  of  St.  Dunstan's  cell 
in  Gopmanhurst,  to  whom  any  small  donation  will  be  most 
thankfully  acceptable.' 

<I  understand  thee,'  said  the  King,  'and  the  holy  clerk 
shall  have  a  grant  of  vert  and  venison  in  my  woods  of  Wham- 
cliffe.  Mark,  however,  I  will  but  assign  thee  three  bucks  every 
season ;  but  if  that  do  not  prove  an  apology  for  thy  slaying 
thirty,  I  am  no  Christian  knight  nor  true  king.' 

<  Tour  Qrace  may  be  well  assured,' said  the  Friar,  'that,  with 
the  grace  of  St.  Dunstan,  I  shall  find  the  way  of  multiplying 
your  most  bounteous  gift' 

<I  nothing  doubt  it,  good  brother,'  said  the  King;  'and 
as  venison  is  but  dry  food,  our  cellarer  shall  have  cmiers  to 
deliver  to  thee  a  butt  of  sack,  a  runlet  of  Malvoisie,  and  three 
hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first  strike,  yearly.  If  that  will  not 
quench  thy  thirsty  thou  must  come  to  court,  and  become 
acquainted  with  my  butler.' 

'But  for  St.  Dunstan?'  said  the  Friar 
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'A  oope^  a  Btole^  and  an  altaiHsloth  shalt  thoa  alao  haye,' 
oontinued  the  King,  Groeaing  himself.  '  But  we  may  not  toin 
our  game  into  earnest,  lest  Qod  punish  us  for  tJiinking  zaoie  on 
our  follies  than  on  His  honour  and  worship.' 

'  I  will  answer  for  my  patron,'  said  the  priest,  joyously. 

'Answer  for  thyself,  Friar,'  said  Song  Richard,  sometfaix^ 
sternly;  but  immediately  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the 
hermit,  the  latter,  somewhat  abashed,  bent  his  knee,  and 
saluted  it.  'Thou  dost  less  honour  to  my  extended  palm  than 
to  my  denched  fist,'  said  the  monarch ;  '  thou  didst  only  kneel 
to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  didst  prostrate  thyself.' 

But  the  Friar,  afraid  perhaps  of  again  giving  ofienoe  by  con- 
tinuing the  conversation  in  too  jocose  a  style — a  false  step  to 
be  particularly  guarded  against  by  those  who  converse  with 
monarchs — ^bowed  profoundly,  and  fell  into  the  rear. 

At  the  same  time,  two  additional  personages  appeared  on 
the  scene. 


CHAPTER  XU 

All  hail  to  the  lordlin^s  of  high  degree, 

Who  Hto  not  more  happy,  ^ongh  greater  than  we ) 

Oar  paetimea  to  see, 

XJndsr  erery  green  tree. 
In  all  the  gay  woodland,  right  welcome  ye  be. 

Hac&donald. 

Thi  ii0W*oomen  were  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe^  od  the  prior  of 
Botolph's  palfrey,  ft&d  Gurthy  who  attended  him,  on  the  knight's 
own  war-hone.  The  astonishment  of  iTanhoe  was  beyond 
bounds  when  he  saw  his  master  besprinkled  with  blood,  and 
six  or  seven  dead  bodies  lying  azound  in  the  little  glade  in 
wliioh  the  battle  had  taken  place.  Nor  was  he  less  surprised 
to  see  Bichard  surrounded  by  so  many  silran  attendants,  the 
outlaws,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  of  the  forest,  and  a  perilous 
retinue  therefore  for  a  prince.  He  hesitated  whether  to  address 
the  King  as  the  Black  Knight^emuit,  or  in  what  other  manner 
to  demean  himself  towards  him.  Bichard  saw  his  embarrass- 
ment. 

'Fear  not,  Wilfred,'  he  said,  «to  address  Bichard  Planta- 
genet  as  himself,  since  thou  seest  him  in  the  company  of  true 
English  hearts,  although  it  may  be  they  have  been  urged  a  few 
steps  aside  by  warm  English  blood.' 

'Sir  Wilfted  of  iTanhoe,'  said  the  gallant  outlaw,  stepping 
forward,  'my  assurances  can  add  nothing  to  those  of  our  sove- 
^^S^  >  y^  f^^t  me  say  somewhat  proudly,  that  of  men  who  have 
suffered  much,  he  hath  not  truer  subjects  than  those  who  now 
stand  around  him.^ 

'I  cannot  doubt  it,  brave  man,'  said  Wilfred,  < since  thou 
art  of  the  number.  But  what  mean  these  marks  of  death 
and  danger — ^these  slain  men,  and  the  bloody  armour  of  my 
Princef 

'Treason  hath  been  with  us,  Ivanhoe,'  said  the  King;  ' but, 
thanks  to  these  brave  men,  treason  hath  met  its  meed.     But, 
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now  I  bethink  me,  thou  too  art  a  traitor/  said  Riohard,  wmiling 
— '  a  most  disobedient  tndtor ;  for  were  not  our  orders  positiTe 
that  thou  ahouldst  repose  thyself  at  St.  Botolph's  untU  thj 
wound  was  healed  f ' 

'  It  is  healed,'  said  lyanhoe— '  it  is  not  of  more  consequence 
than  the  sorateh  of  a  bodkin.  But  why— oh  why,  noble  Prmce, 
will  you  thus  vex  the  hearts  of  your  faithful  servants,  ax^ 
expose  your  life  by  lonely  journeys  and  rash  adventures,  as  if 
it  were  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  a  mere  knight-errant^ 
who  has  no  interest  on  earth  but  what  lanoe  and  sword  may 
procure  him?' 

'And  Richard  Plantagenet,'  said  the  King,  'desires  no  more 
fame  than  his  good  lance  and  sword  may  acquire  him;  and 
Richard  Plantagenet  is  prouder  of  achieving  an  adventure,  with 
only  his  good  sword,  and  his  good  arm  to  speed,  than  if  he  led 
to  battle  an  host  of  an  hundieid  thousand  armed  men.' 

'  But  your  kingdom,  my  liege,'  said  Ivanhoe— '  your  kingdom, 
is  threatened  with  dissolution  and  civil  war;  yoiur  subjects 
menaced  with  every  species  of  evil,  if  deprived  of  their  sovereign 
in  some  of  those  daAgers  which  it  is  your  daily  pleasure  to  incur, 
and  from  which  you  have  but  this  moment  narrowly  escaped.' 

'Hoi  hoi  my  kingdom  and  my  subjects  1 '  answered  Richard, 
impatiently;  'I  tell  thee,  Sir  Wilfred,  the  best  of  them  are 
most  willing  to  repay  my  follies  in  kind.  For  example,  my 
veiy  faithful  servant,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  will  not  obey  my 
positive  commands,  and  yet  reads  his  king  a  homily,  because 
he  does  not  walk  exactly  by  his  advice.  Which  of  us  has  most 
reason  to  upbraid  the  other  %  Yet  forgive  me,  my  faithful  Wil- 
fred. The  time  I  have  spent,  and  am  yet  to  spend,  in  conceal- 
ment is,  as  I  explained  to  l^ee  at  St.  Botolph's,  necessazy  to 
give  my  friends  and  faithful  nobles  time  to  assemble  Uieir 
forces,  that,  when  Richard's  return  is  announced,  he  should  be 
at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as  enemies  shall  tremble  to  face,  and 
thus  subdue  the  meditated  treason,  without  even  unsheathing 
a  sword.  Estoteville  and  Bohun  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
move  forward  to  York  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  must  have 
news  of  Salisbury  from  the  south,  and  of  Beauchamp  in  War- 
wickshire, and  of  Multon  and  Percy  in  the  north.  The  Chan- 
cellor must  make  sure  of  London.  Too  sudden  an  appearance 
would  subject  me  to  dangers  other  than  my  lance  and  sword, 
though  backed  by  the  bow  of  bold  Robin,  or  the  quarterstaff 
of  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  horn  of  the  sage  Wamba,  may  be  able 
to  rescue  me  from.' 
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Wilfred  bowed  in  sabmissiOD,  well  knowing  how  Tain  it  was 
to  contend  with  the  wild  spirit  of  ohivalry  which  so  often  im- 
pelled his  master  upon  dangers  which  he  might  easily  have 
avoided,  or  rather,  which  it  was  unpardonable  in  him  to  haye 
sought  out.  The  young  knight  sighed,  therefore,  and  held  his 
peace ;  while  Richard,  rejoiced  at  having  silenced  his  counsellor, 
though  his  heart  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  charge  he 
had  brought  against  him,  went  on  in  conversation  with  Bobin 
Hood.  *  King  of  outlaws,'  he  said,  '  have  you  no  refreshment 
to  offer  to  your  brother  sovereign  t  for  these  dead  knaves  have 
found  me  both  in  exercise  and  appetite.' 

'In  troth,'  replied  the  outlaw,  'for  I  scorn  to  lie  to  your 

Grace,  our  larder  is  chiefly  supplied  with '    He  stopped, 

and  was  somewhat  embamussed. 

'  With  venison,  I  suppose ) '  said  Bichard,  gaily ;  *  better  food 
at  need  there  can  be  none ;  and  truly,  if  a  kmg  will  not  remain 
at  home  and  slay  his  own  game,  methinks  he  should  not  brawl 
too  loud  if  he  finds  it  killed  to  his  hand.' 

'If  your  Grace,  then,'  said  Bobin,  'will  again  honour  with 
your  presence  one  of  Bobin  Hood's  places  of  lendestvous,  the 
venison  shall  not  be  lacking ;  and  a  stoup  of  ale,  and  it  may  be 
a  cup  of  reasonably  good  wine,  to  relisl^  it  withal.' 

The  outlaw  accordingly  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  buxom 
monarch,  more  happy,  probably,  in  this  chance  meeting  with 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  foresters  than  he  would  have  been  in 
again  assuming  his  royal  state,  and  presiding  over  a  splendid 
Gucle  of  peers  and  nobles.  Novelty  in  society  and  adventure 
were  the  eest  of  life  to  Bichard  Ccsiur-de-Lion,  and  it  had  its 
highest  relish  when  enhanced  by  dangers  encountered  and  sur- 
mounted. In  the  lion-hearted  king,  the  brilliant,  but  useless, 
character  of  a  knight  of  romance  was  in  a  great  measure 
realised  and  revived ;  and  the  personal  glory  which  he  acquired 
by  his  own  deeds  of  arms  was  far  more  dear  to  his  excited 
imagination  than  that  which  a  course  of  policy  and  wisdom 
would  have  spread  around  his  government.  Accordingly,  his 
reign  was  like  the  course  of  a  brilliant  and  rapid  meteor,  which 
shoots  along  the  face. of  heaven,  shedding  around  an  unneces- 
sary and  portentous  light,  which  is  instantly  swallowed  up  by 
imiversal  darkness ;  his  feats  of  chivalry  fuxnishing  themes  for 
bards  and  minstrels,  but  affording  none  of  those  solid  benefits 
to  his  country  on  which  history  loves  to  pause,  and  hold 
up  as  an  example  to  posterity.  But  in  his  present  company 
Bichard  showed  to  the  greatest  imaginable  advantage.     He 
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^"^A*  fSVf  good-humoured,  and  fond  of  manhood  in  every  rank 
of  life. 

Beneath  a  huge  oak-tree  the  nl^an  repast  was  hastily  pre- 
pared for  the  King  of  England,  sunounded  by  men  ootlawa  to 
his  govenunent,  but  who  now  formed  his  oourt  and  his  guard. 
As  Uie  flagon  went  round,  the  rough  foresters  soon  lost  their 
awe  for  the  presenoe  of  Majesty.  The  song  and  the  jest  were 
exchanged,  the  stories  of  former  deeds  weve  told  with  advan- 
tage; and  at  length,  and  while  boasting  of  their  sucoessfol 
infi»ction  of  the  laws^  no  one  leooUeoted  ^y  were  speaking  in 
presence  of  their  natural  guardian.  The  meiry  king^  nothing 
heeding  his  dignity  any  more  than  his  company,  laughed, 
quaffed,  and  jested  among  the  jolly  band.  1^  natural  and 
rough  sense  of  Robin  Hood  led  him  to  be  desirous  that  the 
scene  should  be  dosed  ere  anything  should  occur  to  disturb  its 
harmony,  the  more  especially  that  he  observed  Ivanhoe's  brow 
clouded  with  anxiety.  'We  are  honoured,'  he  said  to  Ivanhoe, 
apart,  'by  the  presence  of  our  gallant  sovereign ;  yet  I  would 
not  that  he  dallied  with  time  which  the  ciieumstances  of  his 
kingdom  may  render  precious.' 

*  It  is  well  and  wisely  spoken,  brave  Robin  Hood,'  said  Wil- 
fred, apart;  'and  know,  moreover,  that  they  who  jest  with 
Majesty,  even  in  its  gayest  mood,  axe  but  toying  with  the 
lion's  whelp,  which,  on  slight  provocation,  uses  both  fai^  and 
daws.' 

'Tou  have  toudied  the  very  cause  of  my  fear,'  said  the 
outlaw.  '  My  men  are  rough  by  practice  and  nature;  the  King 
is  hasty  as  well  as  good-humoured ;  nor  know  I  how  soon  cause 
of  offisnce  may  arise,  or  how  warmly  it  may  be  recdved ;  it  is 
time  this  revd  were  broken  offl' 

'It  must  be  by  your  management  then,  gallant  yeoman,' 
said  Ivanhoe;  'for  each  hint  I  have  essayed  to  give  him  serves 
only  to  induce  him  to  prolong  it.' 

'Must  I  BO  soon  risk  the  pardon  and  favour  of  my  sove- 
reignl'  said  Robin  Hood,  pausing  for  an  instant;  'but^  by  St. 
Christopher,  it  shall  be  so.  I  were  undeserving  his  grace  did 
I  not  peril  it  for  his  good.  Here,  Scathlodk,  get  thee  behind 
yonder  thicket^  and  wind  me  a  Nonnsn  blast  on  thy  bugle,  and 
without  an  instant's  delay,  on  peril  of  your  life.' 

Scathlock  obeyed  his  captain,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
the  revellexs  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  horn. 

'  It  is  the  bc^e  of  Malvoisin,'  said  the  Miller,  starting  to  his 
feet,  and  seising  his  bow.    The  Friar  dropped  the  flagon,  and 
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grasped  hia  qtuurtepfltaff.  Wamba  atopt  short  in  the  midst  of 
a  jest,  and  betook  himself  to  sword  and  target.  All  the  others 
stood  to  their  weapons. 

Men  of  their  precarious  course  of  life  change  readily  from 
the  banquet  to  the  battle;  and  to  Richard  the  exdiange 
seemed  but  a  succession  of  pleasure.  He  caUed  for  his  helmet 
and  the  most  cumbrous  parts  of  his  armour,  which  he  had 
laid  aside ;  and  while  6ur&  was  putting  them  on,  he  laid  his 
strict  injunctions  on  Wilfred,  imder  pain  of  his  highest  dis- 
pleasure, not  to  engage  in  the  skirmish  which  he  supposed  was 
approaching. 

*  Thou  hast  fought  for  me  an  hundred  times,  Wilfred,  and 
I  have  seen  it.  Thou  shalt  this  day  look  on,  and  see  how 
Richard  will  fight  for  his  friend  and  liegeman.' 

In  the  meantime,  Robin  Hood  had  sent  o£f  several  of  his 
followers  in  dififerent  directions,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  company  effectually  broken  up,  he  ap- 
proached Richard,  who  was  now  completely  aimed,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  on  one  knee,  craved  pardon  of  his  sovereign* 

'For  what,  good  yeomanV  said  Richard,  somewhat  im- 
patiently. *  Have  we  not  already  granted  thee  a  f uU  pardon 
for  all  transgressions  %  Thinkest  thou  our  word  .is  a  feather,  to 
be  blown  backward  and  forward  between  ust  Thou  canst  not 
have  had  time  to  commit  any  new  offence  since  that  time  1 ' 

'Ay,  but  I  have  though,'  answered  the  yeoman,  'if  it  be  an 
offence  to  deceive  my  prince  for  his  own  advantage.  The  bugle 
you  have  heard  was  none  of  Malvoisin's,  but  blown  by  my 
direction,  to  break  off  the  banquet^  lest  it  trenched  upon  hours 
of  dearer  import  than  to  be  thus  dallied  with.' 

He  then  rose  from  his  knee,  folded  his  arms  on  his  bosom, 
and,  inamanner  rather  respectful  than  submissive,  awaited  the 
answer  of  the  King,  like  one  who  is  oonsoions  he  may  have 
given  offence,  yet  is  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his  motive. 
The  blood  rushed  in  anger  to  the  countenance  of  Richard ;  but 
it  was  the  first  transient  emotion,  and  hiB  sense  ol  justice  in- 
stantly subdued  it. 

'The  King  of  Sherwood,'  he  said,  'grudges  his  venison  and 
his  wine-flask  to  the  King  of  Ex^land !  It  is  well,  bold  Robin  1 
but  when  you  come  to  see  me  in  merry  London,  I  trust  to  be 
a  less  ni^;ard  host.  Thou  art  right,  however,  good  fellow. 
Let  us  therefore  to  horse  and  away.  Wilfred  has  been  im- 
patient this  hour.  Tell  me,  bold  Robin,  hast  thou  never  a 
friend  in  thy  band,  who,  not  content  with  advising,  will  needs 
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direct  thy  motions,  and  look  miserable  when  thon  dost  presume 
to  act  for  thyself  r 

'Such  a  one,'  said  Bobin,  'is  my  lientenant,  Little  John, 
who  is  even  now  absent  on  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Scotland ;  and  I  will  own  to  your  Majesty  that  I  am  some- 
times displeased  by  the  freedom  of  his  counsels ;  but^  when  I 
think  twice,  I  cannot  be  long  angry  with  one  who  can  have  no 
motive  for  his  anxiety  save  seal  for  his  master's  service.' 

'  Thou  art  rights  good  yeoman,'  answered  Riohaid;  'and  if 
I  had  Ivanhoe,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  grave  advice^  and 
recommend  it  by  the  sad  gravity  of  his  brow,  and  thee,  on  the 
other,  to  trick  me  into  what  thou  thinkest  my  own  good,  I 
should  have  as  little  the  freedom  of  mine  own  will  as  any  king 
in  Christendom  or  Heathenesse.  But  come,  sirsi  let  us  merrily 
on  to  Goningsburgh,  and  think  no  more  on't.' 

Robin  Hood  assured  them  that  he  had  detached  a  party  in 
the  direction  of  the  road  they  were  to  pass,  who  would  not 
fail  to  discover  and  apprise  them  of  any  secret  ambuscade ;  and 
that  he  had  little  doubt  they  would  find  the  ways  secure,  or, 
if  otherwise,  would  receive  such  timely  notice  of  the  danger  as 
would  enable  them  to  fall  back  on  a  strong  troop  of  archers, 
with  which  he  himself  proposed  to  follow  oa  the  same  route. 

The  wise  and  attentive  precautions  adopited  for  his  safely 
touched  Richard's  feelings,  and  removed  any  slight  grudge 
which  he  might  retain  on  account  of  the  deception  the  outlaw 
captain  had  practised  upon  him.  He  once  more  extended  hia 
hand  to  Robin  Hood,  assured  him  of  his  full  pardon  and  future 
favour,  as  well  as  his  firm  resolution  to  restrain  the  tyrannical 
exeroiae  of  the  forest  rights  and  other  oppressive  laws,  by  whidi 
so  many  English  yeomen  were  driven  into  a  state  of  rebellion. 
But  Richard's  good  intentions  towards  the  bold  outlaw  were 
frustrated  by  the  Sling's  untimely  death ;  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forest  was  extorted  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  King  John 
when  he  succeeded  to  his  heroic  brother.  As  for  the  rest  of 
Robin  Hood's  career,  as  well  as  the  tale  of  his  treacherous 
death,  they  are  to  be  found  in  those  black-letter  garlands,  once 
sold  at  the  low  and  easy  rate  of  one  halfpenny — 

Now  cheaply  purchased  at  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  outlaw's  opinion  proved  true ;  and  the  King,  attended 
by  Ivanhoe^  Gurth,  and  Wamba,  arrived  without  any  interrup- 
tion within  view  ck  the  Castle  of  Coningsburgh,  while  the  cnm 
was  yet  in  the  horison. 
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There  are  few  more  beaatifiil  or  striking  aoenes  in  "B^glftnd 
than  are  presented  by  the  vioinity  of  this  ancient  Saxon  fortress. 
The  soft  and  gentle  river  Don  sweeps  through  an  amphitheatre, 
in  which  cultiTation  is  richly  blended  with  woodland,  and  on 
a  mount  ascending  from  the  riyer,  well  defended  by  walls  and 
ditches,  rises  this  ancient  edifice,  which,  as  its  Saxon  name 
implies,  was,  previous  to  the  Conquest^  a  royal  residence  of  the 
kiogs  of  England.  The  outer  walls  have  probably  been  added 
by  the  Normans,  but  the  inner  keep  bears  token  of  very  great 
antiquity.  It  is  situated  on  a  mount  at  one  angle  of  the  inner 
courts  and  forms  a  complete  circle  of  perhaps  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter.  The  wall  is  of  immense  iJuckness,  and  is  propped 
or  defended  by  six  huge  external  buttresses,  which  project  from 
the  circle,  and  rise  up  against  the  sides  of  the  tower  as  if  to 
strengthen  or  to  support  it.  These  massive  buttresses  are  solid 
when  they  arise  from  the  foundation,  and  a  good  way  higher 
up;  but  are  hollowed  out  towards  the  top,  and  terminate  in  a 
sort  of  turrets  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  keep 
itself.  The  distant  appearance  of  this  huge  building,  with 
these  singular  accompaniments,  is  as  interesting  to  the  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  as  the  interior  of  the  castle  is  to  the  eager 
antiquary,  whose  imagination  it  carries  back  to  the  days  of  Uie 
Heptarohy.  A  barrow,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  tomb  of  the  memorable  Hengist;  and  various 
monuments,  of  great  antiquity  and  curiosity,  aro  shown  in  the 
neighbouring  chiirohyard.* 

When  Cceur^e-Lion  and  his  retinue  approached  this  rude 
yet  stately  building,  it  was  not»  as  at  present^  surrounded  by 
external  fortification&  The  Saxon  architect  had  exhausted  his 
art  in  rendering  the  main  keep  defensible,  and  there  was  no 
other  drcumvallation  than  a  rude  barrier  of  palisades. 

A  huge  black  banner,  which  floated  from  the  top  of  the  tower, 
announced  that  the  obsequies  of  the  late  owner  wero  still  in  the 
act  of  being  solemnised.  It  boro  no  emblem  of  the  deceased's 
birth  or  quality,  for  armorial  bearings  wero  then  a  novelty 
among  the  Norman  chivalry  themselves,  and  were  totally  un- 
known to  the  Saxons.  But  above  the  gate  was  another  banner, 
oa  which  the  figure  of  a  white  horse,  rudely  painted,  indicated 
the  nation  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  by  the  well-known  Efymbol 
of  Hengist  and  his  Saxon  warriors. 

All  around  the  castle  was  a  scene  of  bucfy  commotion ;  for 
such  funeral  banquets  were  times  of  general  and  profuse 

*  Bee  Caitle  of  OoningibQitb.    Note  S7. 
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hospitality,  which  not  only  erexy  one  who  could  claim  the  most 
distant  connexion  with  the  deceased,  but  all  pasBengers  whatso- 
ever, were  invited  to  partake.  The  wealth  and  consequence  of 
the  deceased  Athelstane  occasioned  this  custom  to  be  observed 
in  the  fullest  extent. 

Numerous  parties,  therefore,  were  seen  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  hill  Ga  which  the  castle  was  situated;  and  when  the 
King  and  his  attendants  entered  the  open  and  unguarded  gates 
of  the  external  barrier,  the  space  within  presented  a  scene  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  cause  of  the  assemblage.  In  one 
place  cooks  were  toiling  to  roast  huge  oxen  and  fat  sheep ;  in 
another,  hogsheads  of  aLe  were  set  abroach,  to  be  drained  at  the 
freedom  of  all  comers.  Qroups  of  every  description  were  to  be 
seen  devouring  the  food  and  swallowing  the  Uquor  thus  aban- 
doned to  their  discretion.  The  naked  Saxon  serf  was  drowning 
the  sense  of  his  half-year's  hunger  and  thirst  in  one  day  of 
gluttony  and  drunkenness;  the  more  pampered  burgess  and 
guild-brother  was  eating  his  morsel  with  gust,  or  curiously 
criticising  the  quantity  of  the  malt  and  the  skill  of  the  brewer. 
Some  few  of  the  poorer  Norman  gentry  might  also  be  seen,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  shaven  chins  and  short  doaks,  and  not  less  so 
by  their  keeping  together,  and  looking  with  great  scorn  on  the 
whole  solemnity,  even  while  condescending  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  good  cheer  which  was  do  liberally  supplied. 

Mendicants  were^  of  course,  assembled  by  the  score,  together 
with  strolling  soldiers  returned  from  Palestine  (according  to 
their  own  account  at  least);  pedlars  were  displaying  &eir 
wares ;  travelling  mechanics  were  inquiring  after  employment; 
and  wandering  palmers,  hedge-priests,  Saxon  minstrds,  and 
Welsh  bards,  were  muttering  prayers,  and  extracting  mistuned 
dirges  from  their  harps,  crowds,  and  rotes.  One  sent  forth  the 
praises  of  Athelstane  in  a  doleful  panegyric;  another,  in  a 
Saxon  genealogical  poem,  rehearsed  the  uncouth  and  harsh 
names  ^  his  noble  ancestry.  Jesters  and  jugglers  were  not 
awanting,  nor  was  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  supposed  to 
render  £e  exercise  of  their  profession  indecorous  or  improper. 
Indeed,  the  ideas  of  the  Saxons  on  these  occasions  were  as 
natural  as  they  were  rude.  If  sorrow  was  thirsty,  there  was 
drink ;  if  hungry,  there  was  food ;  if  it  sunk  down  upon  and 
saddened  the  heart,  here  were  the  means  supplied  of  mirth,  or 
at  least  of  amusement  Nor  did  the  assistants  scorn  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  means  of  consolation,  although,  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  the  cause  which  had 
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bionght  them  together,  the  men  groaned  in  unison,  while  the 
females,  of  whom  many  were  present^  raised  up  tiieir  voioes 
and  shrieked  for  very  woe. 

Such  was  the  scene  in  the  castle-yard  at  Goningsburgh  when 
it  was  entered  by  Richard  and  his  followers.  The  seneschal  or 
steward  deigned  not  to  take  notice  of  the  groups  of  inferior 
guests  who  were  perpetually  entering  and  withdrawing,  unless 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  onler ;  nevertheless,  he  was 
struck  by  the  good  mien  of  the  Monarch  and  Ivanhoe,  more 
especially  as  he  imagined  the  features  of  the  latter  were  familiar 
to  him.  Besides,  the  approach  of  two  knights,  for  such  their 
dress  bespoke  them,  was  a  rare  event  at  a  Saxon  solemnity, 
and  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  honour  to  the 
deceased  and  his  family.  And  in  his  sable  dress,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  his  white  wand  of  office,  this  important  personage 
made  way  through  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  guests, 
thus  conducting  Bichard  and  Ivanhoe  to  the  entrance  of  the 
tower.  Gurth  and  Wamba  speedOy  found  acquaintances  in 
the  oourtyaid,  nor  presumed  to  intnule  themselves  any  farther 
until  their  presence  should  be  required. 
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I  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corpse. 
And  there  was  each  a  solemn  melody, 
Twixt  dolefnl  songs,  tears,  and  sad  ^degies, — 
Saoh  as  old  grandames,  watching  by  the  dead, 
Are  wont  to  outwear  the  night  with! 

Old  Play. 

Thb  mode  of  entering  the  great  tower  of  GoningBburgh  Castle 
18  Tory  peculiar,  and  partakes  of  the  rude  aimplioitj  of  the 
early  times  in  which  it  was  erected.  A  flight  of  steps,  so  deep 
and  narrow  as  to  be  almost  precipitous^  leads  up  to  a  low  port&L 
in  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  by  which  the  adventurous 
antiquary  may  still,  or  at  least  could  a  few  years  sinoe^  gain 
access  to  a  small  stair  within  the  thickness  of  the  main  wall  <^ 
the  tower,  which  leads  up  to  the  third  story  of  the  building — 
the  two  lower  being  dungeons  or  vaults,  which  neither  receive 
air  nor  light,  save  by  a  square  hole  in  the  third  story,  with 
which  they  seem  to  have  communicated  by  a  ladder.  The 
access  to  ti^e  upper  apartments  in  the  tower,  which  consist  in 
all  of  four  stories,  is  given  by  stairs  which  are  carried  up 
through  the  external  buttresses. 

By  this  difficult  and  complicated  entrance,  the  good  King 
Richard,  followed  by  his  faithful  Ivanhoe,  was  ushered  into 
the  round  apartment  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  third 
story  from  ike  ground.  Wilfred,  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ascent,  gained  time  to  muffle  his  face  in  his  mantle,  as  it  had 
been  held  expedient  that  he  should  not  present  himself  to  his 
father  untU  the  King  should  give  him  the  signal. 

There  were  assembled  in  this  apartment,  around  a  large 
oaken  table,  about  a  dosen  of  the  most  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  the  Saxon  families  in  the  adjacent  counties.  These 
were  all  old,  or  at  least  elderly,  men ;  for  the  younger  race,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  seniors,  had,  like  Ivanhoe,  broken 
down  many  of  the  barriers  which  separated  for  half  a  century 
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the  Nonnan  victon  from  ihe  vanquiflhed  Saxons.  The  down- 
oast  and  aonowf  ul  looks  of  these  yenerable  men,  their  silenoe 
and  their  mournful  posture,  formed  a  strong  oontrast  to  the 
levity  of  the  revellers  on  the  outside  of  the  castle.  Their  grey 
locks  and  long  full  beards,  together  with  their  antique  tunics 
and  loose  black  mantles,  suited  well  with  the  singular  and  rude 
apartment  in  which  they  were  seated,  and  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  band  of  ancient  worshippers  of  Woden,  recalled  to  life  to 
mourn  over  the  decay  of  their  national  glory. 

Gedrio,  aeated  in  ^ual  tank  among  Us  ^untfyinen,  Beemed 
yet,  by  common  consent^  to  act  as  chid  of  the  assembly.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  Richard  (only  known  to  him  as  the  valorous 
Knight  of  the  Fetterlock)  he  arose  gravely,  and  gave  him 
welcome  by  the  ordinary  »aJutation,  W<u$  hael^  raising  at  the 
same  time  a  goblet  to  his  head.  The  King,  no  stranger  to  the 
customs  of  his  English  subjects,  returned  ti^e  greeting  with  the 
appropriate  words,  Drinc  hael,  and  partook  of  a  cup  which  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  sewer.  The  same  courtesy  was  offered 
to  Ivanhoe,  who  pledged  his  father  in  silence,  supplying  the 
usual  speech  by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  lest  his  voice  should 
have  been  recognised. 

When  this  introductory  ceremony  was  performed,  Cedrio 
arose^  and,  extending  his  hand  to  Richard,  conducted  him  into 
a  small  and  very  rude  chapel,  which  was  excavated,  as  it  were, 
out  of  (me  of  the  external  buttresses.  As  there  was  no  opening, 
saving  a  very  narrow  loophole,  the  place  would  have  been 
nearly  quite  dark  but  for  two  flambeaux  or  torches,  which 
showed,  by  a  red  and  smoky  light,  the  arched  roof  and  naked 
walls,  the  rude  altar  of  stone,  and  the  crucifix  of  the  same 
material. 

Before  this  altar  was  placed  a  bier,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
bier  kneeled  three  priests,  who  told  their  beads,  and  muttered 
their  prayers,  with  the  greatest  signs  of  external  devotion. 
For  this  service  a  splendid  *  soulnscat '  was  paid  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Fdmund's  by  the  mother  of  the  deceased ;  and,  that  it 
might  be  fully  deserved,  the  whole  brethren,  saving  ilie  lame 
sacristan,  had  transferred  themselves  to  Coningsburgh,  where, 
while  six  of  their  number  were  constantly  on  guard  in  the 
performance  of  divine  rites  by  the  bier  of  Atibelstane,  the  others 
failed  not  to  take  their  share  of  the  refreshments  and  amuse- 
ments which  went  on  at  the  castle.  In  maintaining  this  pious 
watch  and  ward,  the  good  monks  were  particularly  careful  not 
to  interrupt  their  hymns  for  an  instant,  lest  Zemebock,  the 
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ancient  Saxon  ApoUyon,  shoold  lay  his  dutdhes  on  the  de- 
parted Athelstane.  aor  were  they  leea  oarefol  to  prevent  any 
unhallowed  layman  from  touching  the  pall,  which,  having  been 
that  used  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Edmund,  was  liable  to  be  dese- 
crated if  handled  by  the  profane.  If,  in  truth,  these  atten- 
tions cotdd  be  of  any  use  to  the  deceased,  he  had  some  right 
to  expect  them  at  the  hands  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Edmund'a^ 
since,  besides  a  hundred  mancuaes  of  gold  paid  down  as  the 
soul-ransom,  the  mother  of  Athelstane  had  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  endowing  that  foundation  with  the  better  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  decMsed,  in  order  to  maintain  perpetual  prayen 
for  his  soul  and  that  of  her  departed  husband. 

Richard  and  Wilfred  followed  the  Saxon  Cedrio  into  the 
apartment  of  death,  where,  as  their  guide  pointed  with  solemn 
air  to  the  untimely  bier  of  Athelstane,  they  followed  his  example 
in  devoutly  crossing  themselves,  and  muttering  a  brief  prayer 
for  the  weal  of  the  departed  bouI. 

This  act  of  pious  charity  performed,  Cedric  again  motioned 
them  to  follow  him,  gliding  over  the  stone  floor  with  a  noise- 
lees  tread ;  and,  after  ascending  a  few  steps,  opened  with  great 
caution  the  door  of  a  small  oratoiy,  which  adjoined  to  the  chapeL 
It  was  about  eight  feet  square,  hollowed,  like  the  chapel  itself, 
out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall;  and  the  loophole  which 
enlightened  it  being  to  the  west^  and  widening  considerably  as 
it  sloped  inward,  a  beam  of  the  setting  sun  found  its  way  into 
its  dark  recess,  and  showed  a  female  of  a  dignified  mien,  and 
whose  countenance  retained  the  marked  remains  of  majestio 
beauty.  Her  long  mourning  robes,  and  her  flowing  wimple 
of  black  cypress,  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  light-coloured  and  flowing  tresses,  which  time 
had  neither  thinned  nor  mingled  with  sUver.  Her  countenance 
expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  that  is  consistent  with  resignation. 
On  the  stone  table  before  her  stood  a  crucifix  of  ivcny,  beside 
which  was  laid  a  missal,  having  its  pages  richly  illuminated, 
and  its  boards  adorned  with  clasps  of  gold  and  bosses  of  the 
same  predous  metal. 

'Noble  Edith,'  said  Cedric,  after  having  stood  a  moment 
silent^  as  if  to  give  Richard  and  Wilfred  time  to  look  upon  the 
lady  of  the  mansion, '  these  are  worthy  strangers  come  to  take  a 
part  in  thy  sorrows.  And  this,  in  especial,  is  the  valiant  knight 
who  fought  80  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  him  for  whom  we 
this  day  mourn.' 

'  His  bravery  has  my  thanks,'  returned  the  lady ;  '  althou^ 
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it  be  the  will  dt  Heayen  that  it  should  be  displayed  in  vain.  I 
thank,  too,  his  courtesy,  and  that  of  his  companion,  which  hath 
brought  them  hither  to  behold  the  widow  of  Adeling,  the  mother 
of  Athdstane,  in  her  deep  hour  of  sorrow  and  lamentation.  To 
your  care,  kind  kinsman,  I  entrust  them,  satisfied  that  they 
will  want  no  hospitality  which  these  sad  walls  can  yet  afford.' 

The  guests  bowed  deeply  to  the  mourning  parent,  and  with- 
drew with  their  hospitable  guide. 

Another  winding  stair  conducted  them  to  an  apartment  of 
the  same  size  with  that  which  they  had  first  ent^ed,  occupy- 
ing indeed  the  story  immediately  above.  From  this  room, 
ere  yet  the  door  was  opened,  proceeded  a  low  and  melancholy 
strain  of  vocal  music.  When  they  entered,  they  found  them- 
Belves  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  matrons  and  maidens  of 
distinguished  Saxon  lineage.  Four  maidens,  Bowena  leading 
the  choir,  raised  a  hymn  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  of  which 
we  have  only  been  able  to  decipher  two  or  three  stanzas : — 

Dust  unto  dnst, 

To  this  all  must. 

The  tenant  hath  reaign'd 

The  £Mled  form 

To  waste  and  worm : 

Corraption  claims  her  kind. 

Through  naths  unknown 
Thy  soul  nath  flown, 
To  seek  the  realms  of  woe, 
Where  fieiy  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stain 
Of  actions  done  below. 

In  that  sad  place, 

By  Mary's  grace, 

Brief  may  thy  dweUing  be  I 

Till  prayers  and  alms, 

And  nofy  nealms, 

Shall  set  we  captaye  free. 

While  this  diige  was  sung,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 
by  the  female  choristers,  the  others  were  divided  into  two 
bands,  of  which  one  was  engaged  in  bedecking,  with  such 
embroidery  as  their  skill  and  taste  could  compass,  a  large 
silken  pall,  destined  to  cover  the  bier  of  Athelstane,  while  the 
others  busied  themselves  in  selecting,  from  baskets  of  flowers 
placed  before  them,  garlands,  which  they  intended  for  the  same 
mouniful  purpose.  The  behaviour  of  the  maidens  was  decorous, 
if  not  marked  with  deep  affliction ;  but  now  and  then  a  whisper 
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or  a  smile  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  the  aeverer  matroiiB,  and 
here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  damsel  more  interested  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  how  her  mourning-robe  became  her 
than  in  the  dismal  ceremony  for  which  they  were  preparing. 
Neither  was  this  propensity  (if  we  must  needs  confess  the  tmtii) 
at  all  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  two  strange  knightB, 
which  occasioned  some  looking  up,  peeping,  and  whispering. 
Bowena  alone,  too  proud  to  be  vain,  paid  her  greeting  to  her 
deliyerer  with  a  graceful  courtesy.  Her  demeanour  was  serious, 
but  not  dejected ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thoughts  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate,  did  not  daiin  as 
great  a  share  in  her  gravity  as  the  death  of  her  kinwnan. 

To  Cedric,  however,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  not 
remarkably  <^ear-sighted  on  such  occasions,  the  sorrow  of  his 
ward  seemed  so  much  deeper  than  any  of  the  other  maidens 
that  he  deemed  it  proper  to  whisper  the  explanation,  'She 
was  the  afiianced  bride  of  the  noble  Athelstane.'  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  communication  went  a  far  way  to  increase 
Wilfred's  disposition  to  sympathise  with  the  mourners  of  Con- 
ingaburgh. 

Having  thus  formally  introduced  the  guests  to  the  different 
chambers  in  which  the  obsequies  of  Athelstane  were  celebrated 
imder  different  forms,  Cedric  conducted  them  into  a  small 
room,  destined,  as  he  informed  them,  for  the  exclusive  aocommo- 
dation  of  honourable  guests,  whose  more  slight  connexion  with 
the  deceased  might  render  them  unwilling  to  join  those  who 
were  immediately  affected  by  the  unhappy  event.  He  assured 
them  of  every  accommodation,  and  was  about  to  withdraw 
when  the  Black  Knight  took  his  hand. 

'  I  crave  to  remind  you,  noble  thane,'  he  said,  '  that  when 
we  last  parted  you  promised,  for  the  senrice  I  had  the  fortune 
to  render  you,  to  grant  me  a  boon.' 

'It  is  granted  ere  named,  noble  Knight^'  said  Cedric;  'yet^ 
at  this  sad  moment '  \ 

'Of  that  also,'  said  the  King,  'I  have  bethought  me;  but 
my  time  is  brief ;  neither  does  it  seem  to  me  imfit  that^  when 
closing  the  grave  on  the  noble  Athelstane,  we  should  deposit 
therein  certain  prejudices  and  hasty  opinions.' 

'  Sir  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,'  said  Cedric,  colouring,  and 
interrupting  the  King  in  his  turn,  '  I  trust  your  boon  r^ards 
yourself  and  no  other ;  for  in  that  which  concerns  the  honour 
of  my  house,  it  is  scarce  fitting  that  a  stranger  should  mingle.' 

'  Nor  do  I  wish  to  mingle,'  said  the  King,  mildly,  ^  unless  in 
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80  far  as  jou  will  admit  me  to  have  an  interest  As  yet  you 
have  known  me  but  as  the  Black  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock. 
Know  me  now  as  Richard  Plantagenet.' 

'  Richard  of  Anjou ! '  exclaimed  Cedricy  stepping  backward 
with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

'No,  noble  Cedric — Richard  of  England!  whose  deepest 
interest — ^whose  deepest  wish,  is  to  see  her  sons  united  with 
each  other.  And,  how  now,  worthy  thane !  hast  thou  no  knee 
for  thy  prince  f ' 

'  To  Norman  blood/  said  Cedric,  '  it  hath  never  bended.' 

'Reserve  thine  homage  then,'  said  the  Monaroh,  'until  I 
shall  prove  my  right  to  it  by  my  equal  protection  of  Normans 
and  ^glish.' 

'Prince,'  answered  Cedric,  'I  have  ever  done  justice  to  thy 
bravery  and  thy  worth.  Nor  am  I  ignorant  of  thy  claim  to 
the  crown  through  thy  descent  from  Matilda,  niece  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  daughter  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  But  Matilda, 
though  of  the  royal  Saxon  blood,  was  not  the  heir  to  the 
monarchy.' 

'  I  will  not  dispute  my  titie  with  thee,  noble  thane,'  said 
Richard,  calmly;  'but  I  will  bid  thee  look  around  thee,  and 
see  where  thou  wilt  find  another  to  be  put  into  the  scale 
against  it.' 

'  And  hast  thou  wandered  hither.  Prince,  to  tell  me  so  f '  said 
Cedric — '  to  upbraid  me  with  the  ruin  of  my  race,  ere  the  grave 
has  dosed  o'er  the  last  sdon  of  Saxon  royalty  t '  His  counte- 
nance darkened  as  he  spoke.  '  It  was  boldly — it  was  rashly 
done!' 

'  Not  so^  by  the  holy  rood ! '  replied  the  King ;  '  it  was  done 
in  the  frank  confidence  which  one  brave  man  may  repose  in 
another,  without  a  shadow  of  danger.' 

'  Thou  sayest  well.  Sir  King — ^for  King  I  own  thou  art^  and 
wilt  be,  despite  of  my  feeble  opposition.  I  dare  not  take  the 
only  mode  to  prevent  it)  though  thou  hast  placed  the  strong 
temptation  within  my  reach  1 ' 

'And  now  to  my  boon,'  said  the  King,  'which  I  ask  not 
with  one  jot  the  leas  ooiifidenoe,  that  thou  hast  refused  to 
acknowledge  my  lawful  sovereignty.  I  require  of  thee,  as  a 
man  of  thy  word,  on  pain  of  being  held  faithless,  man-sworn, 
and  "  nidering,"  to  forgive  and  receive  to  thy  paternal  affection 
the  good  knight)  WOhied  of  Ivanhoe.  In  this  reconciliation 
thou  wilt  own  I  have  an  interest — ^the  happiness  of  my  friend, 
and  the  quelling  of  dissension  among  my  faithful  people.' 
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*  And  this  is  Wilfred  1 '  said  Cediic,  pointing  to  his  son. 

'  My  father ! — mj  father ! '  said  Ivanhoe,  prostrating  hintBelf 

at  Oedric's  f eet^  '  grant  me  thy  forgiveness  1 ' 

\  *  Thou  hast  it)  my  son,'  said  Cedric,  raising  him  up.     *  The 

son  of  Hereward  knows  how  to  keep  his  word,  even  when  it 

has  been  passed  to  a  Norman.     But  let  me  see  thee  use  the 

%•  drees  and  costume  of  thy  English  anoestry :  no  short  doaka^ 

^'  no  gay  bonnets,  no  fantastic  plumage  in  my  decent  household. 

"^  He  that  would  be  the  son  of  Cedric  must  show  hima^  of 

;v  English  ancestry.    Thou  art  about  to  speak,'  he  added,  sternly, 

N  '  and  I  guess  the  topic.    The  Lady  Bowena  must  complete  two 

\^  years'  mourning,  as  for  a  betrothed  husband:  all  our  Saxon 

•Cr  -v)^  ancestors  would  disown  us  were  we  to  treat  of  a  new  uni<m 

>^    ^'^  for  her  eie  the  giaye  of  him  she  should  have  wedded — ^him  so 

"^^^^^  much  the  most  worthy  of  her  hand  by  birth  and  anoestry — ^is 

*^  yet  closed.    The  ghost  of  Athelstane  himself  would  burst  his 

bloody  cerements,  and  stand  before  us  to  forbid  such  dishonour 
to  his  memory.' 

It  seemed  as  if  Cedric's  words  had  raised  a  spectre;  for 
scarce  had  he  uttered  them  ere  the  door  flew  open,  and 
Athelstane,  arrayed  in  the  garments  of  the  grave,  stood  before 
them,  pale,  haggard,  and  like  something  arisen  from  the 
dead!^ 

The  effect  of  this  apparition  on  the  persons  present  was 
utterly  appalling.  Cedric  started  back  as  &ur  as  the  wall  of 
the  apartment  would  permit,  and,  leaning  against  it  as  one 
unable  to  support  himself,  gazed  on  the  figure  of  his  friend 
with  eyes  that  seemed  fixed,  and  a  mouth  which  he  appeared 
incapable  of  shutting.  Ivanhoe  crossed  himself,  repeating 
prayers  in  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Norman-French,  as  they  oocuired 
to  his  memory,  while  Richard  alternately  said  '  Benedidte^^  and 
swore,  '  Mort  de  ma  vie  ! ' 

In  the  meantime,  a  horrible  noise  was  heard  below  stairs, 
some  crying,  '  Seciure  the  treacherous  monks  !  '—others, '  Down 
with  them  into  the  dungeon  1 ' — others, '  Pitch  them  &om  the 
highest  battlements ! ' 

'In  the  name  of  Qod !'  said  Cedric,  addressing  what  seemed 
the  spectre  of  his  departed  friend,  'if  thou  art  mortal,  speak ! 
— ^if  a  departed  spirit,  say  for  what  (Sause  thou  dost  revisit  us,  or 
if  I  can  do  aught  that  can  set  thy  spirit  at  repose.  Living  or 
dead,  noble  AUielstane,  speak  to  Cedric ! ' 

'I  will,'  said  the  spectre,  very  composedly,  'when  I  have 

*  See  Baiaingof  Athelcfamew    Note  S8. 
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oolleoted  breath,  and  when  you  giye  me  time.  Aliye,  saidst 
thou  f  I  am  as  much  aUye  as  he  oau  be  who  has  fed  on  bread 
and  water  for  three  days,  which  aeem  three  ages.  Tea,  bread 
and  water,  father  Cedric  I  By  HeaYen,  and  all  saints  in  it>  better 
food  hath  not  passed  my  weasand  for  three  livelong  days,  and 
by  God's  proyidence  it  is  that  I  am  now  here  to  tell  it.' 

'Why,  noble  Athelstane,'  said  the  Black  Knight^  'I  myself 
saw  you  struck  down  by  the  fierce  Templar  towaids  the  end 
of  the  storm  at  Torquilstone,  and,  as  I  thought^  and  Wamba 
reported,  your  skull  was  doven  through  the  teeth.' 

'You  thought  amiss,  Sir  Knight,'  said  Athelstane,  'and 
Wamba  lied.  My  teeth  are  in  good  order,  and  that  my  supper 
shall  presently  find.  No  thanks  to  the  Templar  though,  whose 
sword  turned  in  his  hand,  so  that  the  blade  struck  me  flatlings, 
being  averted  by  the  handle  of  the  good  mace  with  which  I 
warded  the  blow ;  had  my  steel-cap  been  on,  I  had  not  valued  it 
a  rush,  and  had  dealt  hun  such  a  oounterbu£f  as  wotdd  have 
spoilt  his  retreat.  But  as  it  was,  down  I  went,  stunned,  indeed, 
but  unwounded.  Others,  of  both  sides,  were  beaten  down  and 
slaughtered  above  me,  so  that  I  never  recovered  my  senses 
until  I  found  myself  in  a  coffin-— an  open  one,  by  good  luck ! — 
placed  before  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Edmund's.  I 
sneezed  repeatedly — groaned — awakened,  and  would  have  arisen, 
when  the  sacristan  and  abbots  full  of  tenor,  came  running  at 
the  noise,  surprised,  doubtless,  and  no  way  pleased,  to  find  the 
man  alive  whose  heirs  they  had  proposed  themselves  to  be.  I 
asked  for  wine;  they  gave  me  some,  but  it  must  have  been 
highly  medicated,  for  I  slept  yet  more  deeply  than  before,  and 
wakened  not  for  many  hours.  I  found  my  arms  swathed  down, 
my  feet  tied  so  fast  that  mine  ankles  ache  at  the  very  remem- 
brance ;  the  place  was  utterly  dark — ^the  oubliette,  as  I  suppose, 
of  their  acouned  convent,  and  from  the  dose,  stifled,  damp  smell 
I  conceive  it  is  also  used  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  I  had  strange 
thoughts  of  what  had  befallen  me,  when  the  door  of  my  dungeon 
creaked,  and  two  villain  monks  entered.  They  would  have  per- 
suaded me  I  was  in  purgatory,  but  I  knew  too  well  the  pursy, 
short-breathed  voice  of  the  £Ekther  abbot.  St.  Jeremy  1  how 
different  from  that  tone  with  which  he  used  to  ask  me  for  another 
slice  of  the  haunch !  the  dog  has  feasted  with  me  from  Christ- 
mas to  Twelfth  Night.' 

'  Have  patience,  noble  Athelstane,'  said  the  King,  'take  breath 
— ^tell  your  story  at  leisure ;  beshrew  me  but  such  a  tale  is  as 
well  worth  listening  to  as  a  romance.' 
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'Ay  bat^  by  the  rood  of  Biomholme,  tbers  was  no  romaaoe 
in  the  m&tter  1 '  said  Athelatane.  *  A  barley  loaf  and  a  pitoher 
of  water — that  they  gaye  me,  the  niggardly  traitora,  whom  my 
father,  and  I  myself,  had  enriched,  when  their  best  resouroea 
were  the  flitehes  of  bacon  and  measures  of  com  out  of  which 
they  wheedled  poor  serfiei  and  bondsmen,  in  exchange  for  their 
prayers.  The  nest  of  foul,  ungrateful  yipers — barley  bread  and 
ditdi  water  to  such  a  patron  as  I  had  been !  I  will  smoke  them 
out  of  their  nest^  though  I  be  excommunicated  I' 

'But,  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady,  noble  Athelatane,'  said 
Oedrio,  grasping  the  hand  of  his  friend,  '  how  didst  thou  escape 
this  imminent  dangerf  did  their  hearts  relentT 

'Did  their  hearts  relent!'  echoed  Athelstane.  'Do  rooks 
melt  with  the  sunf  I  should  hare  been  there  still,  had  not 
some  stir  in  the  convent^  which  I  find  was  their  procesaion 
hitherward  to  eat  my  funeral  f east^  when  they  well  knew  how 
and  where  I  had  been  buried  alive,  summoned  the  swarm  oat 
of  their  hive.  I  heard  them  droning  out  their  death-psalmfl;, 
little  judging  they  were  sung  in  respect  for  my  soul  by  those 
who  were  thus  famishing  my  body.  They  went,  howerer,  and 
I  waited  long  for  food ;  no  wonaer — ^the  gouty  sacristan  was 
even  too  busy  with  his  own  provender  to  mind  mine.  At 
length  down  he  came,  with  an  unstable  step  and  a  strong 
flavour  of  wine  and  spices  about  his  person.  Good  cheer  had 
opened  his  hearty  for  he  left  me  a  nook  of  pasty  and  a  flask  of 
wine  instead  of  my  former  fare.  I  ate,  drank,  and  was  invigor- 
ated ;  when,  to  add  to  my  good  luck,  the  sacristan,  too  totty 
to  dischaige  his  duty  of  turnkey  fitly,  locked  the  door  beside 
the  staple,  so  that  it  fell  ajar.  The  light,  the  food,  the  wine 
set  my  invention  to  work.  The  staple  to  which  my  chains 
were  fixed  was  more  rusted  than  I  or  the  viUain  abbot  had 
supposed.  £ven  iron  could  not  remain  without  consuming  in 
the  damps  of  that  infernal  dungeon.' 

'  Take  breath,  noble  Athelstane,'  said  Richard,  '  and  partake 
of  some  refreshment,  ere  you  proceed  with  a  tale  so  dreadful.' 

'  Partake  ! '  quoth  Athelstane.  '  I  have  been  partaking  five 
times  to-day ;  and  yet  a  morsel  of  that  savoury  ham  were  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  matter :  and  I  pray  you,  fair  sir,  to  do 
me  reason  in  a  cup  of  wine.' 

The  guests,  though  still  agape  with  astonishment,  pledged 
their  resuscitated  landlord,  who  thus  proceeded  in  his  story : — 
Ue  had  indeed  now  many  more  auditors  than  those  to  whom 
it  was  commenced,  for  Edith,  having  given  certain  necessaiy 
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orders  for  ananging  matterB  within  the  castle,  had  followed 
the  dead-aliye  up  to  the  strangers'  apartment^  attended  by  as 
many  of  the  guests,  male  and  female,  as  could  squecEe  into  the 
small  room,  while  others,  crowding  the  staircase,  caught  up  an 
erroneous  edition  of  the  story,  and  transmitted  it  still  more 
inaccurately  to  those  beneath,  who  again  sent  it  forth  to  the 
Yulgar  without^  in  a  fashion  totally  irreconcilable  to  the  real 
faeL  Athelstane,  however,  went  on  as  follows  with  the  history 
of  his  escape : — 

'  Finding  myself  freed  from  the  staple,  I  dragged  myself  up- 
stairs as  well  as  a  man  loaded  with  shackles,  and  emaciated 
with  lasting,  might ;  and  after  much  groping  about)  I  was  at 
length  directed,  by  the  sound  of  a  jolly  roundelay,  to  the 
apcutment  where  the  worthy  sacristan,  an  it  so  please  ye,  was 
holding  a  devil's  mass  with  a  huge  beetle-browed,  broad- 
shouldered  brother  of  the  grey-frock  and  cowl,  who  looked  much 
more  like  a  thief  than  a  clergyman.  I  burst  in  upon  them,  and 
the  fashion  of  my  grave-clothes,  as  well  as  the  clanking  of  my 
chains,  made  me  more  resemble  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
world  than  of  this.  Both  stood  aghast;  but  when  I  knocked 
down  the  sacristan  with  my  fist)  the  other  fellow,  his  pot- 
-eompanion,  fetched  a  blow  at  me  with  a  huge  quarter«taff.' 

'This  must  be  our  Friar  Tuck,  for  a  count's  ransom,'  said 
Eiohard,  looking  at  Ivanhoe. 

<  He  may  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,'  said  Athelstane.  *  For- 
tunately, he  missed  the  aim;  and  on  my  approaching  to  grapple 
with  him,  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  for  it.  I  failed  not  to  set 
my  own  heels  at  liberty  by  means  of  the  fetter-key,  which 
hung  amongst  others  at  the  sexton's  belt ;  and  I  had  thoughts 
cf  beating  out  the  knave's  brains  with  the  bunch  of  keys,  but 
gratitude  for  the  nook  of  pasty  and  the  flask  of  wine  which  the 
rascal  had  imparted  to  my  captivity  came  over  my  heart;  so, 
with  a  brace  of  hearty  kicks,  I  left  him  on  the  floor,  pouched 
some  baked  meat  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  wine,  with  which  the 
two  venerable  brethren  had  been  regaling;  went  to  the  stable, 
and  found  in  a  private  stall  mine  own  best  palfrey,  which,  doubt- 
less, had  been  set  apart  for  the  holy  ftither  abbof  s  particular 
usa  Hither  I  came  with  all  the  speed  the  beast  could  compass 
— ^man  and  mother's  son  flying  before  me  wherever  I  came, 
me  for  a  spectre,  the  mors  espedaUy  as,  to  prevent  my 


being  recognised,  I  drew  the  corpse-hood  over  my  face.  I  had 
not  gained  admittance  into  my  own  castle,  had  I  not  been 
supposed  to  be  the  attendant  of  a  juggler  who  is  making  the 
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people  in  the  oastle-yaid  yrery  nwRy,  oonsideriiig  they  aie 
asaembled  to  celebrate  their  lord's  funeral.  I  say  the  aewer 
thought  I  waa  dressed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  trogetour'B  mum- 
mery, and  so  I  got  admission,  and  did  but  disdose  myself  to 
my  mother,  and  eat  a  hasty  morsel,  ere  I  came  in  quest  of  you, 
my  noble  friend.' 

*  And  you  have  found  me^'  said  Oedric,  'ready  to  resume  oiiir 
brave  projects  of  honour  and  liberty.  I  tell  thee,  never  will 
dawn  a  morrow  so  auspicious  as  the  next  for  the  ddiveranoe  ol 
the  noble  Saxon  race.' 

*  Talk  not  to  me  of  delivering  any  one,'  said  Athelstane;  *  it 
is  well  I  am  delivered  myself.  I  am  more  intent  on  punialmig 
that  villain  abbot.  He  shall  hang  on  the  top  of  this  Castle  of 
Coningsburgh,  in  his  cope  and  stole ;  and  if  the  stairs  be  too 
strait  to  admit  his  fat  carcass,  I  will  have  him  craned  up  from 
without.' 

'But,  my  son,'  said  Edith,  'consider  his  sacred  office.' 
'Consider  my  three  days'  fast,'  replied  Athelstane ;  'I  will 
have  their  blood  every  one  of  them.  *  Front-de-Boeuf  was 
burnt  alive  for  a  less  matter,  for  he  kept  a  good  table  for  his 
prisoners,  only  put  too  much  garlic  in  his  last  dish  of  pottage. 
But  these  hypocritical,  ungrateful  slaves^  so  often  tiie  self- 
invited  flatterers  at  my  board,  who  gave  me  neither  pottage 
nor  garlic,  more  or  less — they  die,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist  i ' 
'But  iJie  Pope^  my  noble  friend,'  said  Cediic- 


'But  the  devil,  my  noble  friend,'  answered  Athelstane; 
'  they  die,  and  no  more  of  them.  Were  they  the  best  monks 
upon  earth,  the  world  would  go  on  without  them.' 

'For  shame,  noble  Athelstane,'  said  Cedric;  'forget  such 
wretches  in  the  career  of  glory  which  lies  open  before  thee. 
Tell  this  Norman  prince^  Richard  of  Anjou,  ^t,  lion-hearted 
as  he  is,  he  shall  not  hold  undisputed  the  throne  of  Alfred, 
while  a  male  descendant  of  the  Holy  Confessor  lives  to  dis- 
pute it.' 

'How! 'said  Athelstane,  '  is  this  the  noble  King  Bichard  ! ' 

'It  is  Richard  Plantagenet  himself,'  said  Cedrio;  'yet  I 
need  not  remind  thee  that,  coming  hither  a  guest  of  free-will, 
he  may  neither  be  injured  nor  detained  prisoner :  thou  well 
knowest  thy  duty  to  him  as  his  host.' 

'Ay,  by  my  faith ! '  said  Athelstane;  'and  my  duty  as  a 
subject  besides,  for  I  here  tender  him  my  allegiance^  heart  and 
hand.' 

'  My  son,'  said  Edith,  '  think  on  thy  royal  rights ! ' 
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'  Think  on  the  freedom  of  Ebgbnd,  degenerate  prinoe  1 ' 
said  Gedrio. 

'  Mother  and  friend,'  aaid  Athelstane,  '  a  trace  to  your  up- 
braidingsl  Broad  and  water  and  a  dungeon  are  marvellouB 
mortifiers  of  ambition,  and  I  rise  from  the  tomb  a  wiser  man 
than  I  descended  into  it.  One  half  of  those  yain  follies  were 
puffed  into  mine  ear  bj  that  perfidious  Abbot  Wolfram,  and 
you  may  now  judge  if  he  is  a  counsellor  to  be  trusted.  Since 
these  plots  were  set  in  agitation,  I  haye  had  nothing  but 
hurried  journeys,  indigestions,  blows  and  bruises,  imprison- 
ments, and  starvation ;  besides  that  they  can  only  end  in  the 
murder  of  some  thousands  of  qtdet  folk.  I  tell  you,  I  will  be 
king  in  my  own  domains,  and  nowhere  else ;  and  my  first  act 
of  dominion  shall  be  to  hang  the  abbot' 

<And  my  ward  Bowena,'  said  Gedrio — 'I  trust  you  intend 
not  to  desert  her  f ' 

*  Father  Gedrio,'  said  Athelstane,  *  be  reasonable.  The  Lady 
Bowena  cares  not  for  me ;  she  loyes  the  little  finger  of  my  kins- 
man Wilfred's  glove  better  than  my  whole  person.  There  she 
stands  to  avoudi  it.  Nay,  blush  not,  kinswoman ;  there  is  no 
shame  in  loving  a  courtly  knight  better  than  a  country  frank- 
lin ;  and  do  not  laugh  neither,  Bowena,  for  grave^lothes  and  a 
thin  visage  are,  God  knows,  no  matter  of  merriment.  Nay,  an 
thou  wilt  needs  laugh,  I  will  find  thee  a  better  jest.  Give  me 
thy  hand,  or  rather  lend  it  me,  for  I  but  ask  it  in  the  way  of 
friendship.  Here,  cousin  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  in  thy  favour  I 
renoimce  and  abjure  Hey !  by  St.  Dunstan,  our  cousin 

Wilfred  hath  vanished !  Yet,  imless  my  eyes  are  still  dazzled 
with  the  fasting  I  have  undergone,  I  saw  him  stand  there  but 
even  now.' 

All  now  looked  around  and  inquired  for  Ivanhoe;  but  he  had 
vanished.  It  was  at  length  discovered  that  a  Jew  had  been  to 
seek  him ;  and  that,  aftar  very  brief  conference,  he  had  called 
for  Gurth  and  his  armour,  and  had  left  the  castle. 

'Fair  cousin,'  said  Athelstane  to  Bowena,  *  could  I  think 
that  this  sudden  disappearance  of  Ivanhoe  was  occasioned  by 
other  than  the  weightiest  reason,  I  would  myself  resume ' 

But  he  had  no  sooner  let  go  her  hand,  on  first  observing 
that  Ivanhoe  had  disappeared,  than  Bowena,  who  had  found  her 
situation  extremely  embarrassing,  had  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  the  apartment. 

'  Gertainly,'  quoth  Athelstane,  '  women  are  the  least  to  be 
trusted  of  all  animals,  monks  and  abbots  excepted.     I  am  an 
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infidel,  if  I  ezpeoted  not  thanks  from  her,  and  peifaapB  a 
kiss  to  boot.  These  cursed  graye-olothes  haye  surely  a  spell 
on  them,  every  one  flies  fi^  me.  To  you  I  turn,  noble 
King  Richaid,  with  the  tows  of  allegiance,  which,  as  a  liege 
subject ' 

But  King  Richaid  was  gene  also,  and  no  one  knew  whither. 
At  length  it  was  learned  that  he  had  hastened  to  the  oourt- 
yard,  summoned  to  his  presence  the  Jew  who  had  spoken  with 
Ivanhoe,  and,  after  a  moment's  speedi  with  him,  had  called 
vehemently  to  horse,  thrown  himself  upon  a  steed,  compelled 
the  Jew  to  mount  another,  and  set  off  at  a  rate  which,  accord- 
ing to  Wamba,  rendered  the  old  Jew's  neck  not  worth  a  penny's 
purchase. 

'By  my  halidomel'  said  Athelstane,  Mt  is  certain  that 
Zemebock  hath  possessed  himself  of  my  castle  in  my  absence. 
I  return  in  my  grave-clothes,  a  pledge  restored  from  the  very 
sepulchre,  and  every  one  I  speak  to  vanishes  as  soon  as  they 
hear  my  voice !  But  it  skills  not  talking  of  it.  Come,  my 
friends,  such  of  you  as  are  left^  follow  me  to  the  banquet-hall, 
lest  any  more  of  us  disappear.  It  is,  I  trust,  as  yet  tolerably 
furnished,  as  becomes  the  obsequies  of  an  ancient  Saxon  noble ; 
and  should  we  tarry  any  longer,  who  knows  but  the  devil  may 
fly  off  with  the  support' 
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Be  Mowbray's  siiiB  bo  heayy  in  bis  boeom, 
Tbat  they  may  break  bis  foaming  ooorser^s  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant ! 

SichardIL 

OiTB  scene  now  letnms  to  the  exterior  of  the  castle,  or  precep- 
toiy,  of  Templestowe,  about  the  hour  when  the  bloody  die  was 
to  be  cast  for  the  life  or  death  of  Rebecca.  It  was  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  life,  as  if  the  whole  yidnity  had  poured  forth  its 
inhabitants  to  a  village  wake  or  rural  feast.  But  the  earnest 
desire  to  look  on  blood  and  death  is  not  peculiar  to  those  dark 
ages ;  though,  in  the  gladiatorial  exercise  of  single  combat  and 
general  tourney,  they  were  habituated  to  the  bloody  spectacle 
of  brave  men  Mling  by  each  other's  hands.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  when  morals  are  better  understood,  an  execution,  a  bruis- 
ing-match, a  riot)  or  a  meeting  of  radical  reformers,  collects,  at 
considerable  hazard  to  themselyes,  immense  crowds  of  spectators, 
otherwise  little  interested,  except  to  see  how  matters  are  to  be 
conducted,  or  whether  the  heroes  of  the  day  are,  in  the  heroic 
language  of  insurgent  taUors,  ' flints '  or  'dunghills.' 

The  eyes,  therefore,  of  a  very  considerable  multitude  were 
bent  on  the  gate  of  the  preceptory  of  Templestowe,  with  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  procession ;  while  slIU  greatcnr  numbers 
had  already  surrounded  the  tUtyard  belonging  to  that  establish- 
ment. This  inclosure  was  formed  on  a  piece  of  level  ground 
adjoining  to  the  preceptory,  which  had  been  levelled  with  care, 
for  the  exercise  of  military  and  chivalrous  sports.  It  occupied 
the  brow  of  a  soft  and  gentle  eminence,  was  carefully  palisaded 
around,  and,  as  the  Templars  willingly  invited  spectators  to  be 
witnesses  of  their  skOl  in  feats  of  duvalry,  was  amply  supplied 
with  galleries  and  benches  for  their  use. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a  throne  was  erected  for  the  Qrand 
Master  at  the  east  end,  surrounded  with  seats  of  distinction  for 
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the  preoeptora  and  knights  of  the  order.  Over  theae  floated 
the  Baored  standard,  called  Le  BeaurieouU,  which  was  the  enstgn, 
as  its  name  was  the  battle-cry,  of  the  Templars. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  lists  was  a  pile  of  faggotSy  ao 
arranged  around  a  stake,  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground,  as  to 
leave  a  space  for  the  victim  whom  they  were  destined  to  coor 
sume  to  enter  within  the  fatal  circle,  in  order  to  be  chained  to 
the  stake  by  the  fetters  which  hung  ready  for  that  purpose. 
Beside  this  deadly  apparatus  stood  four  black  slaves,  whoee 
colour  and  African  features,  then  so  little  known  in  England, 
appalled  the  multitude,  who  gased  on  them  as  on  demons  em- 
ployed about  their  own  diabolical  ezeroiseB.  These  men  stirred 
not^  excepting  now  and  then,  imder  the  direction  of  one  who 
seemed  their  chief,  to  shift  and  replace  the  ready  fuel.  They 
looked  not  on  the  multitude.  In  f  act^  they  seemed  insensible 
of  their  presence,  and  of  everything  save  the  discharge  of  their 
own  horrible  duty.  And  when,  in  speech  with  each  other,  they 
expanded  their  blubber  lips,  and  showed  their  white  fangs,  as 
if  they  grinned  at  the  thoughts  of  the  expected  tragedy,  the 
startled  conmions  cotdd  scarcely  help  believing  that  &ey  were 
actoally  the  familiar  spirits  with  whom  the  witch  had  com- 
muned, and  who,  her  time  being  out)  stood  ready  to  assist  in 
her  dreadful  punishment.  They  whispered  to  each  other,  and 
communicated  all  the  feats  which  Satan  had  performed  during 
that  busy  and  unhappy  period,  not  failing,  of  course,  to  give 
the  devil  rather  more  than  his  due. 

'Have  you  not  heard,  father  Dennet,'  quoth  one  boor  to 
another  advanced  in  years,  '  that  the  devil  has  carried  away 
bodily  the  great  Saxon  thane,  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  V 

'  Ay,  but  he  brought  him  back  though,  by  the  blessing  of 
Qod  and  St.  Dunstan.' 

'  How's  thatf '  said  a  brisk  young  fellow,  dressed  in  a  green 
cassock  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  at  his  heels  a  stout  lad 
bearing  a  harp  upon  his  back,  which  betrayed  his  vocation.  The 
Minstrel  seemed  of  no  vulgar  rank ;  for,  besides  the  splendour 
of  his  gaily  broidered  doublet^  he  wore  aroimd  his  neck  a  silver 
chain,  by  which  hung  the  '  wrest>'  or  key,  with  which  he  tuned  his 
harp.  On  his  right  arm  was  a  silver  plate,  which,  instead  of 
bearing,  as  usual,  the  cognizauce  or  badge  of  the  baron  to  whose 
family  he  belonged,  had  barely  the  word  Shbbwood  engraved 
upon  it.  'How  mean  you  by  that)'  said  the  gay  liCinstrel, 
mingling  in  the  conversation  of  the  peasants ;  '  I  came  to  seek 
one  subject  for  my  rhyme,  and,  b/r  Lady,  I  were  glad  to  find  twa' 
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*  It  ia  well  avouohed,'  said  the  elder  peasant,  'that  after 
Atlielstane  of  Goningsbuigh  had  been  dead  four  weeks——' 

*  That  is  impossible,'  said  the  Minstrel ;  *  I  saw  him  in  life 
at  tlie  passage  of  anns  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouohe.' 

'  Dead,  howoTer,  he  was,  or  else  translated,'  said  the  younger 
peasant ;  *  for  I  heard  the  monks  of  St  Edmund's  singing  the 
death's  hymn  for  him ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  a  rich  death- 
meal  and  dole  at  the  Castle  of  Coningsburgh,  as  right  was ;  and 
thither  had  I  gone,  but  for  Mabel  Parkins,  who        ' 

'Ay,  dead  was  Athelstane,'  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head,  '  and  the  more  pity  it  was,  for  the  old  Saxon  blood * 

*  But,  your  story,  my  masters — ^your  story,'  said  the  Minstrel, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

*Ay,  ay—- construe  us  the  story,'  said  a  burly  friar,  who 
stood  beside  them,  leaning  on  a  pole  that  exhibited  an  appear- 
ance between  a  pilgrim's  staff  and  a  quarteivstaff,  and  probably 
acted  as  either  when  occasion  served — 'your  story,'  said  the 
stalwart  churchman.  '  Bum  not  daylight  about  it ;  we  have 
short  time  to  spare.' 

'  An  please  your  reverence,'  said  Dennet,  '  a  drunken  priest 
came  to  visit  the  sacristan  at  St  Edmund's ' 

'  It  does  not  please  my  reverence^'  answered  the  churchman, 
'  that  there  should  be  such  an  animal  as  a  drunken  priest,  or,  if 
there  were,  that  a  layman  should  so  speak  him.  Be  mannerly, 
my  friend,  and  conclude  the  holy  man  only  wrapt  in  meditation, 
which  makes  the  head  dizzy  and  foot  unsteady,  as  if  the  stomach 
were  filled  with  new  wine  :  I  have  felt  it  myself.' 

<  Well,  then,'  answered  father  Dennet,  '  a  holy  brother  came 
to  visit  the  sacristan  at  St.  Edmund's — a  sort  of  hedge-priest 
is  the  visitor,  and  kills  half  the  deer  that  are  stolen  in  the  forest, 
who  loves  the  tinkling  of  a  pint-pot  better  than  the  sacring-bell, 
and  deems  a  flitch  of  bacon  worth  ten  of  his  breviary;  for 
the  rest,  a  good  fellow  and  a  merry,  who  will  flourish  a  quarter- 
staff,  draw  a  bow,  and  dance  a  Cheshire  round  with  e'er  a  man 
in  Yorkshire.' 

'That  last  part  of  thy  speech,  Dennet,'  said  the  Minstrel, 
*  has  saved  thee  a  rib  or  twain.' 

*  Tush,  man,  I  fear  him  not,'  said  Dennet ;  '  I  am  somewhat 
old  and  Bti£^  but  when  I  fought  for  the  bell  and  ram  at  Don- 
caster ' 

*  But  the  story — ^the  story,  my  friend,'  again  said  the  Minstrel. 
'  Why,  the  ti^e  is  but  this — Athelstane  of  Coningsbuigh  was 

buried  at  St  Edmund's.' 
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'  That's  a  lie,  and  a  load  one,'  said  ihe  friar,  *  for  I  saw  him 
borne  to  his  own  CSasUe  of  Goningsbuigh.' 

'  Nay,  then,  e'en  tell  the  story  yourself,  my  masters,'  said 
Dennet,  turning  sulky  at  these  repeated  ccHitradictions ;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  boor  oould  be  prevaOed  on, 
by  the  request  of  his  comrade  and  the  Minstrel,  to  renew  his 
tale.  '  These  two  nober  friars,'  said  he  at  length,  '  since  this 
reverend  man  will  needs  haye  them  such,  had  continued  drink- 
ing good  ale,  and  wine,  and  what  not,  for  the  best  part  of  a 
summer's  day,  when  they  were  aroused  by  a  deep  groan,  and  a 
clanking  of  chains,  and  the  figure  of  the  deceased  Athelstane 
entered  the  apartment,  saying,  "  Ye  evil  shepherds ! " ' 

'  It  is  false,'  said  the  fnar,  hastily,  '  he  never  spoke  a  word.' 

'  So  ho !  Friar  Tuck,'  said  the  Minstrel,  drawing  him  apart 
from  the  rustics ;  '  we  have  started  a  new  hare,  I  find.' 

'  I  tell  thee,  Allan-a-Bale,'  said  the  hermit,  '  I  saw  Athel- 
stane of  Coningsburgh  as  much  as  bodily  eyes  ever  saw  a 
living  man.  He  had  his  shroud  on,  and  all  about  him  smelt 
of  the  sepulchre.  A  butt  of  sack  will  not  wash  it  out  of  my 
memoiy.' 

'  Pshaw  1 '  answered  the  Minstrel ;  '  thou  dost  but  jest  with 
me!' 

'  Never  believe  me,'  said  the  Friar,  '  an  I  fetched  not  a  knock 
at  him  with  my  quarter-staff  that  would  have  felled  an  ox,  and 
it  glided  through  his  body  as  it  might  through  a  pillar  of 
smoke  I ' 

'By  St.  Hubert,' said  the  Minstrel,  'but  it  is  a  wondrous  tale, 
and  fit  to  be  put  in  metre  to  the  ancient  tune,  ''  Sorrow  came  to 
the  Old  Friar." ' 

'  Laugh,  if  ye  list,'  said  Friar  Tuck ;  '  but  an  ye  catch  me 
singing  on  such  a  theme,  may  the  next  ghost  or  devil  carry  me 
off  wiUi  him  headlong  !  No,  no— I  instantly  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  at  some  good  work,  such  as  the  burning  of  a 
witch,  a  judicial  combat,  or  the  like  matter  of  godly  service, 
and  therdPore  am  I  here.' 

As  they  thus  conversed,  the  heavy  bell  of  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  of  Templestowe,  a  venerable  building,  situated  in  a 
hamlet  at  some  distance  from  the  preceptory,  broke  short  their 
argument.  One  by  one  the  sullen  sounds  fell  successively  on 
the  ear,  leaving  but  sufficient  space  for  each  to  die  away  in 
distant  echo,  ere  the  air  was  again  filled  by  repetition  of  the  iron 
knell.  These  sounds,  the  signal  of  the  approaching  ceremony, 
chilled  with  awe  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  multitude,  whose 
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eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  preoeptory,  expecting  the  approach 
of  the  Grand  Master,  the  ohionpion,  and  the  oruninal. 

At  length  the  drawbridge  f  ell,  the  gates  opened,  and  a  knight, 
bearing  the  great  standard  of  the  order,  sallied  from  the  castle, 
preceded  by  six  trumpets,  and  followed  by  the  knights  precep- 
tors, two  and  two,  the  Grand  Master  coming  last^  mounted  on 
a  stately  horse,  whose  furniture  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Be- 
hind him  came  Brian  de  Boia-Guilbert^  armed  cap-i^pie  in  bright 
armour,  but  without  his  lance,  shield,  and  sword,  which  were 
borne  by  his  two  esquires  behind  him.  His  face,  though  partly 
hidden  by  a  long  plume  which  floated  down  from  his  barretrcap, 
bore  a  strong  and  mingled  expression  of  passion,  in  which  pride 
seemed  to  contend  witibi  irresolution.  He  looked  ghastly  pale, 
as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  seyeral  nights,  yet  reined  his  paw- 
ing war-horse  with  tibie  habitual  ease  and  grace  proper  to  the 
best  lance  of  the  order  of  the  Temple.  His  genend  appearance 
was  grand  and  commanding ;  but,  looking  at  him  with  attention, 
men  read  that  in  his  dark  features  from  which  they  willingly 
withdrew  their  eyes. 

On  either  side  rode  Gonrade  of  Mont-Fitchet  and  Albert 
de  Malvoisin,  who  acted  as  godfathers  to  the  champion.  They 
were  in  their  robes  of  peace,  the  white  dress  of  the  order. 
Behind  them  followed  other  companions  of  the  Temple,  with  a 
long  train  of  esquires  and  pages  clad  in  black,  aspirants  to  the 
honour  of  being  one  day  knights  of  the  order.  After  these 
neophytes  came  a  guard  of  warders  on  foot,  in  the  same  sable 
liyery,  amidst  whose  partizans  might  be  seen  the  pale  form  of 
the  accused,  moYlog  with  a  slow  but  undismayed  step  towards 
the  scene  of  her  fate.  She  was  stript  of  all  her  ornaments,  lest 
perchance  there  should  be  among  them  some  of  those  amulets 
which  Satan  was  supposed  to  bestow  upon  his  victims,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  confession  even  when  under  the  torture. 
A  coarse  white  dress,  of  the  simplest  form,  had  been  substituted 
for  her  Oriental  garments;  yet  there  was  such  an  exquisite 
mixture  of  courage  and  resignation  in  her  look  that  even  in 
this  garb,  and  with  no  other  ornament  than  her  long  black 
tresses,  each  eye  wept  that  looked  upon  her,  and  the  most 
hardened  bigot  regretted  the  fate  that  had  converted  a  creature 
so  goodly  into  a  vessel  of  wrath,  and  a  waged  slave  of  the 
devil. 

A  crowd  of  inferior  personages  belonging  to  the  preceptory 
followed  the  victim,  all  moving  with  the  utmost  order,  with 
arms  folded  and  looks  bent  upon  the  ground. 

IX  28 
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« 

Thifl  slow  prooeesioii  moved  np  the  gentle  eminence,  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  the  tiltyaid^  and,  entering  the  lists, 
marched  onoe  around  them  from  right  to  left,  and  when  they 
had  completed  the  circle,  made  a  halt.  There  was  then  a 
momentary  bustle,  while  the  Grand  Master  and  ail  his  attend- 
ants,  excepting  the  champion  and  his  godfathers,  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  which  were  immediately  removed  out  of  the 
lists  by  the  esquires^  who  were  in  attendance  for  that  puxpoae. 

The  imf ortunate  Rebecca  was  conducted  to  the  black  chair 
placed  near  the  pile.  On  her  first  glance  at  the  terrible  spot 
where  preparations  were  making  for  a  death  alike  dismaying  to 
the  mind  and  painful  to  the  body,  she  was  observed  to  dhudder 
and  shut  her  eyes,  praying  internally,  doubtless,  for  her  lips 
moved,  though  no  speech  was  heard.  In  the  space  of  a  minute 
she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  fixedly  on  the  pHe  as  if  to  familiarise 
her  mind  with  the  object,  and  then  slowly  and  naturally  turned 
away  her  head. 

Meanwhile^  the  Grand  Master  had  assumed  his  seat;  and 
when  the  chivalry  of  his  order  was  placed  around  and  behind 
him,  each  in  his  due  rank,  a  loud  and  long  flourish  of  the 
trumpets  announced  that  the  court  were  seated  for  judgments 
Malvoisin  then,  acting  as  godfather  of  the  champion,  stepped 
forward,  and  laid  the  glove  of  the  Jewess^  which  was  the  pledge 
of  battle,  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Master. 

'  Valorous  lord  and  reverend  father,'  said  he,  '  here  standeth 
the  good  knight,  Brian  de  BoisX^ruilbert^  Knight  Preceptor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Temple,  who^  by  accepting  the  pledge  of  battle 
which  I  now  lay  at  your  reverence's  feet,  hath  become  bound  to 
do  his  devoir  in  combat  this  day,  to  maintain  that  this  Jewish 
maiden,  by  name  Rebecca,  hath  justly  deserved  the  doom 
passed  upon  her  in  a  chapter  of  this  most  holy  order  of  the 
Temple  of  Zion,  condemning  her  to  die  as  a  scsceress — here,  I 
say,  he  standeth,  such  battle  to  do,  knightly  and  honourable,  if 
such  be  your  noble  and  sanctified  pleasure.' 

'Hath  he  made  oath,'  said  the  Grand  Master,  'that  his 
quarrel  is  just  and  honourable  t  Bring  forward  the  cmcifix  and 
the  Te  iffiUer^ 

'Sir  and  most  reverend  father,'  answered  Malvoisin,  readily, 
'our  brother  here  present  hath  already  sworn  to  the  truth  of 
his  accusation  in  the  hand  of  the  good  knight  Conrade  de 
Mont-Fitchet ;  and  otherwise  he  ought  not  to  be  sworn,  seeing 
that  his  adversary  is  an  unbeliever,  and  may  take  no  oath.' 

This  explanation  was  satisfactory,  to  Albert's  great  joy ;  for 
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the  idl  J  knight  had  foraaeen  the  great  difficulty,  or  mther  impo0^ 
aibility,  of  prevailing  upon  Brian  de  Bois^uilbert  to  take  such 
an  oath  before  the  asaembly,  and  had  invented  thia  excuse  to 
eecape  the  neoessity  of  his  doing  so. 

The  Grand  Master,  having  allowed  the  apology  of  Albert 
Malvoisin,  conunanded  the  herald  to  stand  forth  and  do  his 
devoir.  The  trumpets  then  again  flourished,  and  a  herald, 
stepping  forward,  proclaimed  aloud,  'Oyes,  oyes,  oyez.  Here 
standeth  the  good  knight^  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  ready  to 
do  battle  with  any  knight  of  free  blood  who  will  sustain  the 
quarrel  allowed  and  allotted  to  the  Jewess  Rebecca,  to  try  by 
champion,  in  respect  of  lawful  essoine  of  her  own  body ;  and  to 
such  champion  the  reverend  and  valorous  Grand  Master  here 
present  allows  a  fair  field,  and  equal  partition  of  sun  and  wind, 
and  whatever  else  appertains  to  a  fair  combat/  The  trumpets 
again  aounded,  and  there  waa  a  dead  pauae  of  many  minutes. 

'No  champion  appears  for  the  appellant^'  said  the  Grand 
Master.  '  Go,  heral^  and  ask  her  whether  she  expects  any  one 
to  do  battle  for  her  in  this  her  cause.' 

The  herald  went  to  the  ohair  in  which  Rebecca  was  seated ; 
and  Bois^uilbert,  suddenly  turning  his  horse's  head  toward  that 
end  of  the  lists,  in  spite  of  hints  on  either  side  from  Malvoisin 
and  Mont-Fitohet^  was  by  the  side  of  Rebecca's  chair  as  soon  as 
the  herald. 

'Is  this  regular,  and  according  to  the  law  of  combat f  said 
Malvoisin,  looking  to  the  Grand  Master. 

'Albert  de  Malvoisin,  it  is,'  answered  Beaumanoir;  'for  in 
this  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God  we  may  not  prohibit  parties 
from  having  that  communication  with  each  other  which  may 
best  tend  to  bring  forth  the  truth  of  the  quairel.' 

In  the  meantime,  the  herald  spoke  to  Rebecca  in  these 
terms:  'Damsel,  the  honourable  and  reverend  the  Grand 
Master  demands  of  thee,  if  thou  art  prepared  with  a  champion 
to  do  battle  this  day  in  thy  behalf,  or  if  thou  dost  yield  thee  as 
one  justly  condemned  to  a  deserved  doom!' 

'Say  to  the  Grand  Master,'  replied  Rebecca,  'that  I  main- 
tain my  innocence,  and  do  not  yield  me  as  justly  condemned, 
lest  I  become  guilty  of  mine  own  blood.  Say  to  him,  that  I  chal- 
lenge such  delay  as  his  forms  will  permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose 
opportunity  is  in  man's  extremity,  will  raise  me  up  a  deliverer ; 
and  when  such  uttermost  space  is  passed,  may  His  holy  will  be 
done!' 

The  herald  retired  to  cany  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master. 
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'  Qod  forbid,'  said  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  *  that  Jew  or  Pftgan 
should  impeach  us  of  injustice!  Until  the  shadows  be  cast 
from  the  west  to  the  eastwaid,  will  we  wait  to  Bee  if  a  champioa 
shall  appear  for  this  unfortunate  woman.  When  the  day  is 
so  far  passed,  let  her  prepare  for  death.' 

The  herald  communicated  the  words  of  the  Qrand  Master  to 
Rebecca,  who  bowed  her  head  submissiyely,  folded  her  arms, 
and,  looking  up  towards  heaven,  seemed  to  expect  that  aid  from 
above  which  she  could  scarce  promise  herself  from  man.  During 
this  awful  pause,  the  voice  of  Bois-Guilbert  broke  upon  her 
ear;  it  was  but  a  whisper,  yet  it  startled  her  more  than  the 
summons  of  the  herald  had  appeared  to  do. 

^  Rebecca,'  said  the  Templar,  '  dost  thou  hear  me  1 ' 

'I  have  no  portion  in  thee,  cruel,  hard-hearted  man,'  said 
the  unfortunate  maiden. 

<  Ay,  but  dost  thou  understand  my  wordsf '  said  the  Templar; 
'  for  the  sound  of  my  voice  is  frightful  in  mine  own  ears.  I 
scarce  know  on  what  ground  we  stand,  or  for  what  puzpose  they 
have  brought  us  hither.  This  listed  space — that  chair — these 
faggots — ^I  know  their  purpose,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  like 
something  unreal — ^the  fearful  picture  of  a  vision,  which  appals 
my  sense  with  hideous  fantasies,  but  convinces  not  my  reason.' 

'My  mind  and  senses  keep  touch  and  time,'  answered 
Rebecca,  'and  tell  me  alike  that  these  faggots  are  destined  to 
consimie  my  earthly  body,  and  open  a  painful  but  a  brief 
passage  to  a  better  world.' 

'Dreams,  Rebecca — dreams,'  answered  the  Templar — 'idle 
visions,  rejected  by  the  wisdom  of  your  own  wiser  Sadducees. 
Hear  me,  Rebecca,'  he  said,  proceeding  with  animation ;  '  a  better 
chance  hast  thou  for  life  and  liberty  than  yonder  knaves  and 
dotard  dream  of.  Mount  thee  belund  me  on  my  steed — on 
Zamor,  the  gaUant  horse  that  never  failed  his  rider.  I  won  him 
in  single  fight  from  the  Soldan  of  Trebisond.  Mount,  I  say, 
behind  me ;  in  one  short  hour  is  pursuit  and  inquiry  far  behind 
— a  new  world  of  pleasure  opens  to  thee — ^to  me  a  new  career  of 
fame.  Let  them  speak  the  doom  which  I  despise,  and  erase  the 
name  of  Bois-Guilbert  from  their  list  of  monastic  slaves !  I  will 
wash  out  with  blood  whatever  blot  they  may  dare  to  cast  on  my 
scutcheon.' 

'  Tempter/  said  Rebecca, '  begone  I  Not  in  this  kst  extremity 
canst  thou  move  me  one  hair's-breadth  from  my  resting-place. 
Surrounded  as  I  am  by  foee,  I  hold  thee  as  my  worst  and  most 
deadly  enemy ;  avoid  thee,  in  the  name  of  God ! ' 
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Albert  Malyoisiii,  alanned  and  impatient  at  the  duration  of 
their  conf erenoe,  now  advanced  to  intemipt  it. 

*  Hath  the  maiden  acknowledged  her  gmlt  f '  he  demanded 
of  Cois-Guilbert ;  '  or  is  she  resolute  in  her  denial  f ' 

*  She  is  indeed  tie«>Z«^'  said  BoisX^ruilbert 

'  Then,'  said  Malvoisin,  '  must  thou,  noble  brother,  resume 
thy  place  to  attend  the  issue.  The  shades  are  changing  on  the 
circle  of  the  dial.  Ck>me,  brave  Bois^uilbert — come,  thou  hope 
of  our  holy  order,  and  soon  to  be  its  head.' 

As  he  spoke  in  this  soothing  tone,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
knighf  s  bridle^  as  if  to  lead  him  back  to  his  station. 

'  False  villain  1  what  meanest  thou  by  thy  hand  on  my  rein  f ' 
said  Sir  Brian,  angrily.  And  shaking  off  his  companion's  grasp, 
he  Tode  back  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lists. 

'There  is  yet  spirit  in  him,'  said  Malvoisin  apart  to  Mont- 
Fitchet,  '  were  it  well  directed ;  but,  like  the  Greek  fire,  it  bums 
whatever  approaches  it.' 

The  judges  had  now  been  two  hours  in  the  lists,  awaiting 
in  vain  the  appearance  of  a  champion. 

'And  reason  good,'  said  Fiiar  Tuck, '  seeing  she  is  a  Jewess ; 
and  yet,  by  mine  order,  it  is  hard  that  so  young  and  beautiful 
a  creature  should  perish  without  one  blow  being  struck  in 
her  behalf !  Were  she  ten  times  a  witch,  provided  she  were 
but  the  least  bit  of  a  Christian,  my  quarter-staff  should  ring 
noon  on  the  steel  cap  of  yonder  fierce  Templar,  ere  he  carried 
the  matter  off  thus.' 

It  was,  however,  the  general  belief  that  no  one  could  or 
would  appear  for  a  Jewess  accused  of  sorcery ;  and  the  knights, 
instigated  by  Malvoisin,  whispered  to  each  other  that  it  was 
time  to  declare  the  pledge  of  Kebecca  forfeited.  At  this  instant 
a  knight,  urging  his  horse  to  speed,  appeared  on  the  plain 
advancing  towards  the  lists.  A  hundred  voices  exclaimed,  'A 
champion  ! — a  champion ! '  And,  despite  the  prepossessions  and 
prejudices  of  the  midtitude,  they  shouted  unanimously  as  the 
knight  rode  into  the  tOtyard.  The  second  glance,  however, 
served  to  destroy  the  hope  that  his  timely  arrival  had  excited. 
His  horse,  urged  for  many  miles  to  its  utmost  speed,  appeared 
to  reel  from  fatigue,  and  the  rider,  however  undauntedly  he 
presented  himself  in  the  lists,  either  from  weakness,  weariness, 
or  both,  seemed  scarce  able  to  support  himself  in  the  saddle. 

To  the  summons  of  the  herald,  who  demanded  his  rank,  his 
name,  and  purpose,  the  stranger  knight  answered  readily  and 
boldly, '  I  am  a  good  knight  and  noble,  come  hither  to  sustain 
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with  lanoeand  sword  the  just  and  lawful  quanel  of  this  damad, 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  YcA ;  to  uphold  the  doom  pro- 
nounced  against  her  to  be  false  and  truthless,  and  to  defy  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois^jl^uilbert,  as  a  traitor,  murderer,  and  liar ;  as  I 
will  proye  in  this  field  with  m j  bod j  against  his,  bj  the  aid 
of  God,  of  Our  Lady,  aikl  of  Monaeigneur  St.  George,  the  good 
knight.' 

'The  stranger  must  first  show,'  said  MalyoisED,  'that  he  la 
good  knight,  and  of  honourable  lineage.  The  Temple  aendetfa 
not  forth  her  champions  against  nameless  men.' 

'  Mj  name,'  said  the  knight,  raising  his  helmet^  *  is  better 
known,  my  lineage  more  pure,  Malvoisin,  than  thine  own.  I 
am  Wilfred  of  lyanhoe.' 

'  I  will  not  fight  with  thee  at  present,'  said  the  Templar,  in 
a  changed  and  hollow  voice.  '  Get  thy  wounds  healed,  purvey 
thee  a  better  horse,  and  it  may  be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while 
to  scourge  out  of  thee  this  boyish  spirit  of  bravade.' 

'Hal  proud  Templar,'  said  Ivanhoe,  ^hast  thou  foi^gotten 
that  twice  didst  thou  fall  before  this  lancet  Bemember  the 
lists  at  Acre ;  remember  the  passage  of  arms  at  Ashbj ;  re- 
member thy  proud  vaunt  in  the  halls  of  Botherwood,  and 
the  gage  of  your  gold  chain  against  my  reliquary,  that  thou 
wouldst  do  battle  with  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  and  recover  the 
honour  thou  hadst  lost !  By  that  reliquary,  and  the  holy  relio 
it  contains,  I  will  proclaim  thee.  Templar,  a  coward  in  every 
court  in  Europe — ^in  every  preceptory  of  thine  order — unless 
thou  do  battle  without  farther  delay.' 

Bois-Guilbert  turned  his  countenance  irresolutely  towards 
Bebecca,  and  then  exdaimed,  looking  fiercely  at  Ivaimoe, '  Dog 
of  a  Saxon !  take  thy  lance,  and  prepare  for  the  death  thou  hast 
drawn  upon  thee  1 ' 

'  Does  the  Grand  Master  allow  me  the  combatt'  said  Ivanhoe. 

'  I  may  not  deny  what  thou  hast  challenged,'  said  the  Grand 
Master,  'provided  the  maiden  accepts  thee  as  her  champion. 
Yet  I  would  thou  wert  in  better  plight  to  do  battle.  An  enemy 
of  our  order  hast  thou  ever  been,  yet  would  I  have  thee  honour- 
ably met  with.' 

'Thus — ^thus  as  I  am,  and  not  otherwise,'  said  Ivanhoe;  'it 
is  the  judgment  of  God — to  His  keeping  I  commend  myself. 
Rebecca,'  said  he,  riding  up  to  the  fatal  (£air, '  dost  thou  accept 
of  me  for  thy  champion  1' 

'  I  do,'  she  said — '  I  do,'  fluttered  by  an  emotion  which  the 
fear  of  death  had  been  unable  to  produce^-'  I  do  accept  thee  as 
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the  champion  whom  Heaven  hath  sent  me.  Yet^  no — ^no — ^thy 
wounds  are  unoured.  Meet  not  that  proud  man ;  why  shouldst 
thou  perish  also  f ' 

But  Ivanhoe  was  abreadj  at  his  post)  and  had  closed  his 
visor,  and  assumed  his  lance.  Bois^uilbert  did  the  same ;  and 
his  esquire  remarked,  as  he  clasped  his  visor,  that  his  face, 
which  had,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  emotions  by  which 
he  had  been  agitated,  continued  during  the  whole  morning 
of  an  ashy  paleness,  was  now  become  suddenly  very  much 
flushed. 

The  herald  then,  seeing  each  champion  in  his  place,  uplifted 
his  voice,  repeating  thrice— i^at^  vob  devoirs^  preux  chevaliers  I 
After  the  third  cry,  he  withdrew  to  one  side  of  the  lists,  and 
again  proclaimed  tiiat  none,  on  peril  of  instant  death,  should 
dare  by  word,  cry,  or  action  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  this 
fair  field  of  combat.  The  Grand  Master,  who  held  in  his  hand 
the  gage  of  battle,  Rebecca's  glove,  now  threw  it  into  the  lists, 
and  pronounced  the  fatal  signal  words,  Laduez  aller. 

The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  knights  ohaiged  each  other 
in  full  career.  The  wearied  horse  of  Ivanhoe,  and  its  no  less 
exhausted  rider,  went  down,  as  all  had  expected,  before  the 
well-aimed  lance  and  vigorous  steed  of  the  Templar.  This 
issue  of  the  combat  all  had  foreseen ;  but  although  the  spear 
of  Ivanhoe  did  but,  in  comparison,  touch  the  shield  of  Bois- 
Guilbert)  that  champion,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld 
it)  reeled  in  his  saddle,  lost  his  stirrups,  and  fell  in  the  lists. 

Ivanhoe,  extricating  himself  from  his  fallen  horse,  was  soon 
on  foot,  hastening  to  mend  his  fortune  with  his  sword;  but 
his  antagonist  arose  not.  Wilfred,  placing  his  foot  on  his 
breast,  Bod  the  sword's  point  to  his  throat,  commanded  him  to 
yield  him,  or  die  on  the  spot.  Bois-Guilbert  returned  no  answer. 
'Slay  him  not,  Sir  Knight^'  cried  the  Grand  Mastw,  'un- 
shriven  and  unabsolved :  kill  not  body  and  soul !  We  allow 
him  TanquiBhed.'  ' 

He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  commanded  them  to  un- 
helm  the  conquered  champion.  His  eyes  were  closed ;  the  dark 
red  flush  was  still  on  his  brow.  As  they  looked  on  him  in 
astonishment,  the  eyes  opened ;  but  they  were  fixed  and  glazed. 
The  flush  passed  from  his  brow,  and  gave  way  to  the  pallid  hue 
of  death.  Unscathed  by  the  lance  of  his  enemy,  he  had  died 
a  victim  to  the  violence  of  his  own  contending  passions. 

'  This  is  indeed  the  judgment  of  God,'  said  the  Grand  Master, 
looking  upwards — '  Fiat  vol%mta9  tua  I ' 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

So  1  now  'tis  ended,  like  an  old  wife's  story. 

'WSfiSTBB. 

Whbk  the  first  momeiits  of  sorpriBe  were  over,  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe  demanded  of  the  Qrand  Master,  as  judge  of  the  field, 
if  he  had  manfully  and  rightfully  done  his  duty  in  the  combat. 

'  Manfully  and  rightfully  hath  it  been  done,'  said  the  Grand 
Master;  'I  pronounce  the  maiden  free  and  guiltless.  The 
arms  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  knight  aie  at  the  will  of  Hie 
victor.* 

*  I  will  not  despoil  him  of  his  weapons,'  said  the  ELnight  of 
Tvanhoe,  '  nor  condemn  his  corpse  to  shame :  he  hath  fought 
for  Christendom.  Qod's  arm,  no  human  hand,  hath  this  day 
struck  him  down.  But  let  his  obsequies  be  private,  as  becomes 
those  of,  a  man  who  died  in  an  unjust  quaneL  And  for  the 
maiden ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  clattering  of  horses'  feet»  advancing 
in  such  numbers,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  shake  the  ground  before 
them;  and  the  Black  Knight  galloped  into  the  lists.  He  was  f6l- 
lowed  by  a  numerous  band  of  men-at-arms,  and  several  knights 
in  complete  armour. 

'  I  am  too  late,'  he  said,  looking  around  him.  '  I  had  doomed 
Bois-Guilbert  for  mine  own  property.  Ivanhoe,  was  this  well, 
to  take  on  thee  such  a  venture,  and  thou  scarce  able  to  keep 
thy  saddle  f ' 

< Heaven,  my  Liege,'  answered  Ivanhoe,  'hath  taken  this 
proud  man  for  its  victim.  He  was  not  to  be  honoured  in  dying 
as  your  will  had  designed.' 

'  Peace  be  with  him,'  said  Richard,  looking  steadfastly  on 
the  corpse,  ' if  it  may  be  so;  he  was  a  gallant  knight^  and  has 
died  in  his  steel  harness  full  knightly.  But  we  must  waste  no 
time.     Bohun,  do  thine  office  ! ' 

A  knight  stepped  forward  from  the  King's  attendants^  and, 
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laying  Ids  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Albert  de  MalToisin,  said, 
'  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason.' 

The  Grand  Master  had  hitherto  stood  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  so  many  warriors.     He  now  spoke. 

'  Who  dares  to  arrest  a  knight  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  within 
the  girth  of  his  own  preeeptoiy,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grand  Master  f  and  by  whose  authority  is  this  bold  outrage 
offered!'  ^ 

'  I  make  the  anest,'  replied  the  knight — '  I,  Henry  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Constable  of  England.' 

'And  he  arrests  Malvoisin,'  said  the  King,  raising  his  Tisor, 
'  by  the  order  of  Richard  Plantagenet^  here  present.  Conrade 
Mont-Fitchet,  it  la  well  for  thee  thou  art  bom  no  subject  of 
mine.  But  for  thee,  Malyoisin,  tjiou  diest  with  thy  brother 
Philip  ere  the  world  be  a  week  older.' 

'  I  will  resist  thy  doom,'  said  the  Grand  Master. 

*  Proud  Templar,'  said  the  King,  '  thou  canst  not :  look  up, 
and  behold  the  royal  standard  of  England  floats  over  thy 
towers  instead  of  thy  Temple  banner  1  Be  wise,  Beaumanoir, 
and  make  no  bootless  opposition.  Thy  hand  is  in  the  lion's 
mouth.' 

'  I  will  appeal  to  Rome  against  thee,'  said  the  Grand  Master, 
'for  usurpation  on  the  immimities  and  privileges  of  our  order.' 

'Be  it  so,'  said  the  King;  'but  for  thine  own  sake  tax  me 
not  with  usurpation  now.  Dissolve  thy  chapter,  and  depart 
with  thy  followers  to  thy  next  preceptory,  if  thou  canst  find 
one  which  has  not  been  made  the  scene  of  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  the  King  of  England.  Or,  if  thou  wilt,  remain, 
to  share  our  hospitality,  and  behold  our  justice.' 

'To  be  a  guest  in  the  house  where  I  should  command  1' 
said  the  Templar;  'never !  Chaplains,  raise  the  Psalm,  Qttare 
fremuentrU  gentesf  Knights,  squires,  and  followers  of  the 
Holy  Temple,  prepare  to  follow  the  banner  of  Bea/ur%eawt  \ ' 

The  Grand  Master  spoke  with  a  dignity  which  confronted 
even  that  of  England's  king  himself,  and  inspired  courage  into 
his  surprised  and  dismayed  followers.  They  gathered  around 
him  like  the  sheep  aroimd  the  watch-nlog,  when  they  hear  the 
baying  of  the  wolf.  But  they  evinced  not  the  tunidity  of  the 
soared  flock :  there  were  dark  brows  of  defiance,  and  looks 
which  menaced  the  hostility  they  dared  not  to  profler  in 
words.  They  drew  together  in  a  dark  line  of  spears,  from 
which  the  wlute  cloaks  of  the  knights  were  visible  among  the 
dusky  garments  of  their  retainers,  like  the  lighter- coloured 
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edges  of  a  sable  doud.  The  multitude^  who  had  laised  a 
clamorous  shout  of  reprobation,  paused  and  gaeed  in  silence  on 
the  formidable  and  experienced  body  to  which  they  had  unwarily 
bade  defiance,  and  shrunk  back  from  their  front. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  whoi  he  beheld  them  pause  in  their 
assembled  force,  dashed  the  rowels  into  his  charger's  sides^  and 
galloped  backwards  and  forwards  to  array  his  followers,  in 
opposition  to  a  band  so  formidable.  Richard  alone,  as  if  he 
loyed  the  danger  his  presence  had  provoked,  rode  slowly  along 
the  front  of  the  Templars,  calling  aloud,  'What,  sirs !  Among 
so  many  gallant  knights,  will  none  dare  splinter  a  spear  with 
Eichard  ?  Sirs  of  the  Temple  1  your  ladies  axe  but  sun-burned, 
if  they  are  not  worth  the  i^yer  of  a  broken  lance  1 ' 

'The  brethren  of  the  Teqiple,'  said  the  Qnmd Master,  riding 
forward  in  advance  of  their  body,  'fight  not  on  such  idle  and 
profane  quarrel ;  and  not  with  thee,  Richard  of  England,  shall 
a  Templar  cross  lance  in  my  presence.  The  Pope  and  princes 
of  Europe  shall  judge  our  quarrel,  and  whether  a  Christian 
prince  has  done  well  in  bucklering  the  cause  which  thou  hast 
to-day  adopted.  If  unassailed,  we  depart  aiwailing  no  one. 
To  thine  honour  we  refer  the  armour  and  household  goods  of 
the  order  which  we  leave  behind  us,  and  on  thy  conscience 
we  lay  the  soandal  and  offence  thou  hast  this  day  given  to 
Christendom.' 

With  these  words,  and  without  waiting  a  reply,  the  Grand 
Master  gave  the  signal  of  departure.  Their  trumpets  sounded 
a  wild  march,  of  an  Oriental  character,  which  formed  the  usual 
signal  for  the  Templars  to  advance.  They  changed  their  array 
from  a  line  to  a  column  of  march,  and  moved  off  as  slowly  aa 
their  horses  coidd  step,  as  if  to  show  it  was  only  the  will  of 
their  Grand  Master,  and  no  fear  of  the  opposing  and  superior 
force,  which  compelled  them  to  withdraw. 

'By  the  splendour  of  Our  Lady's  brow  i '  said  King  Richard, 
'it  is  pily  of  their  lives  that  these  Templan  are  not  so  trusty 
as  they  are  disciplined  and  valiant.' 

The  midtitttde,  like  a  timid  cur  which  waits  to  bark  till  the 
object  of  its  challenge  has  turned  his  back,  raised  a  feeble  shout 
as  the  rear  oi  the  squadron  left  the  ground. 

During  the  tumult  which  attended  the  retreat  of  the  Temr 
plans,  Rebecca  saw  and  heard  nothing :  she  was  locked  in  the 
arms  of  her  aged  father,  giddy,  and  almost  senseless,  with  the 
rapid  change  of  ciroumstances  around  her.  But  one  word  from 
Isaac  at  length  recalled  her  scattered 
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< Let  us  go,'  he  said,  'my  dear  daughter,  mj  reoovered  trea- 
sure— let  us  go  to  throw  ounelves  at  the  feet  of  the  good 
youth.* 

'Not  80^'  said  Rebecca.  '0  no — no — no;  I  must  not  at 
this  moment  dare  to  speak  to  him.  Alas  1  I  should  say  more 
than No,  my  father,  let  us  instantly  leaye  this  evil  place/ 

'But»  my  daughter,'  said  Isaac,  'to  leave  him  who  hath 
come  forth  like  a  strong  man  with  bis  spear  and  shield,  holding 
his  life  as  nothing,  so  he  might  redeem  tiij  captivity ;  and  thou, 
too,  the  daughter  of  a  people  strange  unto  him  and  his — ^this  is 
serrice  to  be  thankfully  acknowledged.' 

'It  is — it  is — most  thankfully — most  devoutly  acknow- 
ledged,'said  Rebecca ;  'it  shall  be  still  more  so— but  not  now — 
for  the  sake  of  thy  beloved  Bachael,  father,  grant  my  request — 
not  now  I ' 

'Nay,  but^'  said  Isaac,  insisting,  'they  will  deem  us  more 
thankless  than  mere  dogs ! ' 

'  But  thou  seest»  my  dear  father,  that  King  Richard  is  in 
presence,  and  that— — * 

'True,  my  best — ^my  wisest  Rebecca.  Let  us  hence — ^let  us 
hence  1  Money  he  wUl  lack,  for  he  has  just  returned  from 
Palestine,  and,  as  they  say,  from  prison;  and  pretext  for 
exacting  it^  should  he  need  any,  may  arise  out  of  my  simple 
tra£Elc  with  his  brother  John.    Away — away,  let  us  hence  1 ' 

And  hurrying  his  daughter  in  his  turn,  he  conducted  her 
from  the  lists,  and  by  means  of  conveyance  which  he  had 
provided,  transported  her  safely  to  the  house  of  the  Rabbi 
Nathan. 

The  Jewess,  whose  fortunes  had  formed  the  principal  interest 
of  the  day,  having  now  retired  unobserved,  the  attention  oi  the 
populace  was  transferred  to  the  Black  Knight.  They  now  filled 
the  air  with  'Long  life  to  Richard  with  ^  Lion's  Hearty  and 
down  with  the  usurping  Templars ! ' 

'  Notwithstanding  fdl  this  lip-loyalty,'  said  Ivanhoe  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  '  it  was  well  the  Emg  took  the  precaution  to 
bring  thee  with  him,  noble  Earl,  and  so  many  of  thy  trusty 
followers.' 

The  Earl  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

'Gallant  Ivanhoe,'  said  Essex,  'dost  thou  know  our  master 
so  well,  and  yet  suspect  him  of  taking  so  wise  a  precaution ! 
I  was  drawing  towards  York,  having  heard  that  Prince  John 
was  making  head  there,  when  I  met  King  Richard,  like  a  true 
knighlrenant^  galloping  hither  to  achieve  in  his  own  person 
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this  adyentore  of  the  Templar  and  the  Jewess,  with  hia  own 
Bingle  arm.  I  aooompanied  him  with  m j  band,  ahnoat  mangre 
his  consent.' 

'And  what  news  from  York,  brave  Earlf  said  Ivanhoe; 
'will  the  rebels  bide  us  there)' 

'No  more  than  Deoember^s  snow  will  bide  July's  sun,'  said 
the  Earl ;  'they  are  dispersing;  and  who  should  oome  posting 
to  bring  us  the  news,  but  John  himself ! ' 

'The  tndtor ! — ^the  ungrateful,  insolent  traitor ! '  said  Ivan- 
hoe;  'did  not  Richard  order  him  into  confinement)' 

'01  he  receiyed  him,'  answered  the  Earl,  'as  if  they  had 
met  after  a  hunting  party ;  and,  pointing  to  me  and  our  men- 
at-arms,  said,  "Thou  seest,  brother,  I  haye  some  angry  men 
with  me;  thou  wert  best  go  to  our  mother,  cany  her  my 
duteous  affection,  and  abide  with  her  until  men's  minds  are 
pacified."' 

'And  this  was  all  he  said)' inquired  lyanhoe;  'would  not 
any  one  say  that  this  prince  inyites  men  to  treason  by  his 
clemency)' 

'Just,'  replied  the  Earl,  'as  the  man  may  be  said  to  inyite 
death  who  undertakes  to  fight  a  combat,  haying  a  dangerous 
wound  unhealed.' 

'I  foigiye  thee  the  jest,  Lord  Earl,'  said  Ivanhoe;  'but, 
remember,  I  hazarded  but  my  own  life— Richard,  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdom.' 

'Those,'  replied  Essex,  'who  are  specially  careless  of  their 
own  welfaro  are  seldom  remarkably  attentiye  to  that  of  others. 
But  let  us  haste  to  the  castle,  for  Richard  meditates  pimishing 
some  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  oonspiraoy,  though  he 
has  pardoned  their  principal.' 

From  the  judicial  inyestigations  which  followed  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  are  giyen  at  length  in  the  Wardour  Manu- 
script, it  appears  that  Maurice  de  Bracy  escaped  beyond  seas, 
and  went  into  the  seryice  of  Philip  of  fVanoCi  while  Philip  de 
Malyoisin  and  his  brother  Albert,  the  preceptor  of  Templestowe, 
were  executed,  although  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  the  soul  of  the 
conspiracy,  escaped  with  banishment,  and  Prince  John,  for 
whose  behoof  it  was  imdertaken,  was  not  eyen  censured  by  his 
good-natured  brother.  No  one,  howeyer,  pitied  the  fate  of  the 
two  Malyoisins,  who  only  suffered  the  death  which  they  had 
both  well  deseryed,  by  many  acts  of  falsehood,  cruelty,  and 
oppression. 
.    Briefly  after  the  judicial  combat,  Cedric  the  Saxon  was 
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Bommoned  to  the  court  of  Biohaid,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  the  counties  that  had  been  disturbed  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  brother,  was  then  held  at  York.  Cedric  tushed 
and  pshawed  more  than  once  at  the  message ;  but  he  refused 
not  obedience.  In  fact,  the.  return  of  Richard  had  quenched 
every  hope  that  he  had  entertamed  of  restoring  a  Saxon 
dynasty  in  England;  for,  whaterer  head  the  Saxons  might 
have  made  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war,  it  was  plain  that  nothmg 
could  be  done  under  the  undisputed  dominion  of  Richard, 
popular  as  he  was  by  his  personal  good  qualities  and  military  / 
fame,  although  his  adnmustration  was  wilfully  careless — ^now  ^ 
too  indulgent  and  now  allied  to  despotism. 

But,  moreover,  it  could  not  escape  even  Cedric's  reluctant 
observation  that  his  project  for  an  absolute  union  among 
the  Saxons,  by  the  marriage  of  Rowena  and  Athelstane,  was 
now  completely  at  an  end,  by  the  mutual  dissent  of  both 
parties  concerned.  This  was,  indeed,  an  event  which,  in  his 
ardour  for  the  Saxon  cause,  he  could  not  have  antidpated ;  and 
even  when  the  disinclination  of  both  was  broadly  and  plainly 
manifested,  he  could  scarce  bring  himself  to  believe  that  two 
Saxons  of  royal  descent  should  scruple,  on  personal  grounds,  at 
an  alliance  so  necessaiy  for  the  public  weal  of  the  nation.  But 
it  was  not  the  less  certain.  Rowena  had  always  expressed  her 
repugnance  to  Athelstane,  and  now  Athelstane  was  no  less 
plain  and  positive  in  proclaiming  his  resolution  never  to  pursue 
his  addresses  to  the  Lady  Rowena.  Even  the  natural  obstinacy 
of  Cedric  sunk  beneath  these  obstacles,  where  he,  remaining  on 
the  point  of  junction,  had  the  task  of  dragging  a  reluctant  pair 
up  to  it,  one  with  each  hand.  He  made,  however,  a  last 
vigorous  attack  on  Athelstane,  and  he  found  that  resuscitated 
sprout  of  Saxon  royalty  engaged,  like  country  squires  of  our 
own  day,  in  a  furious  war  with  the  clergy. 

It  seems  that,  after  all  lus  deadly  menaces  against  the  abbot 
of  St.  Edmund's,  Athdstane's  spirit  of  revenge,  what  between 
the  natural  indolent  kindness  of  his  own  disposition,  what 
through  the  prayers  of  his  mother  Edith,  attached,  like  most 
ladies  (of  the  period),  to  the  clerical  order,  had  terminated  in 
his  keeping  the  abbot  and  his  monks  in  the  dungeons  of 
Coningsbuigh  for  three  days  on  a  meagre  diet.  For  this 
atrocity  the  abbot  menaced  him  with  excommunication,  and 
made  out  a  dreadful  list  of  complaints  in  the  bowels  and 
stomach,  suffered  by  himself  and  his  monks,  in  consequence  of 
the  tyrannical  and  unjust  imprisonment  they  had  sustained. 
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With  this  outtliuyeray,  and  with  the  mfians  he  had  adopted  to 
oounteraot  this  clerical  peiBeoation,  Cedrio  found  the  mind  of 
hia  friend  Athelstane  so  fully  oooupiedy  that  it  had  no  room  for 
another  idea.  And  when  Boweoa's  name  was  mentioned,  the 
noble  Athelstane  prayed  leave  to  quaff  a  full  goblet  to  her 
healthy  and  that  die  might  soon  be  the  bride  of  his  kinsman 
Wilfred.  It  was  a  desperate  ease,  therefore.  There  was 
obviously  no  more  to  be  made  of  Athelstane ;  or,  as  Wamba 
expressed  it»  in  a  phrase  which  has  descended  from  Saxon  times 
to  ours,  he  was  a  oock  that  would  not  fight. 

There  remained  betwixt  Cedrio  and  ti^e  detennination  which 
the  lovers  desired  to  come  to  only  two  obstacles — ^his  own 
obstinacy,  and  his  dislike  of  the  Nonnan  dynasty.  The  former 
feeling  gradually  gave  way  before  the  endearments  of  his  ward 
and  the  pride  which  he  could  not  help  nourishing  in  the  fame  of 
his  son.  Besides,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of  allying 
his  own  line  to  that  of  Alfred,  when  the  superior  claims  of  the 
descendant  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  abandoned  for  ever. 
Cedric's  aversion  to  the  Norman  race  of  kings  was  also  much 
undermined — firsts  by  consideration  of  the  impossibility  of 
ridding  England  of  the  new  dynasty,  a  feeling  which  goes  far  to 
create  loyalty  in  the  subject  to  the  king  ds  fweto ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  personal  attention  of  King  Eichard,  who  delighted  in  the 
blunt  humour  of  Cedrio,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Wardour 
Manuscript)  so  dealt  with  the  noble  Saxon  that,  ere  he  had  been 
a  guest  at  court  for  seven  days,  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  his  ward  Bowena  and  his  son  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

The  nuptials  of  our  hero^  thus  formally  approved  by  his 
father,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  au^st  of  temples,  the  noble 
minster  of  York.  The  King  himself  attended,  and,  from  the 
countenance  which  he  afforded  on  this  and  other  occasions  to 
the  distressed  and  hitherto  degraded  Saxons,  gave  them  a  safer 
and  more  certain  prospect  of  attaining  their  just  rights  than 
they  could  reasonably  hope  from  the  precarious  chance  of  a 
civil  war.  The  church  gave  her  full  solemnities,  graced  with 
all  the  splendour  which  she  of  Bome  knows  how  to  apply  with 
such  brilliant  effect. 

Gurth,  gallantly  apparelled,  attended  as  esquire  upon  his 
young  master,  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  and  the  mag- 
nanimous Wamba,  decorated  with  a  new  cap  and  a  most  gotgeous 
set  of  silver  bells.  Sharers  of  Wilfred's  dangers  and  adversity, 
they  remained,  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  the  partakers  of 
his  more  prosperous  career. 
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But^  besides  this  domestic  retinue^  these  distinguished 
nuptials  were  celebrated  by  the  attendance  of  the  high-bom 
Normans,  as  well  as  Saxons,  joined  with  the  universal  jubilee 
of  the  lower  orders,  that  marked  the  marriage  of  two  indiyiduals 
as  a  pledge  of  the  future  peace  and  harmony  betwixt  two  races, 
which,  since  that  period,  have  been  so  completely  mingled  that 
the  distinction  has  become  wholly  invisible.  Cedric  lived  to 
see  this  imion  approximate  towards  its  completion ;  for,  as  the 
two  nations  mixed  in  society  and  formed  intermarriages  with 
each  other,  the  Normans  abated  their  scorn,  and  the  Saxons 
were  refined  from  their  rusticity.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  that  the  mixed  language,  now  termed 
English,  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  London,  and  that  the  hostile 
distinction  of  Norman  and  Saxon  seems  entirely  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  this  happy  bridal 
that  the  Lady  Bowena  was  made  acquainted  by  her  handmaid 
Elgitha,  that  a  damsel  desired  admission  to  her  presence,  and 
solicited  that  their  parley  might  be  without  witness.  Bowena 
wondered,  hesitated,  became  curious,  and  ended  by  commanding 
the  damsel  to  be  acbnitted,  and  her  attendants  to  withdraw. 

She  entered — a  noble  and  commanding  figure,  the  long  white 
veil,  in  which  she  was  shrouded,  oven^iadowing  rather  than 
concealing  the  elegance  and  majesty  of  her  shape.  Her 
demeanour  was  that  of  respect,  unmingled  by  the  least  shade 
either  of  fear  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate  favour.  Bowena  was 
ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings, 
of  others.  She  arose,  and  would  have  conducted  her  lovely 
visitor  to  a  seat ;  but  the  stranger  looked  at  Elgitha,  and  again 
intimated  a  wii^  to  discourse  with  the  Lady  Bowena  alone. 
Elgitha  had  no  Booaer  retired  with  unwiUing  steps  than,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,  her  fair  visitant  kneeled  on 
one  knee,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  bending  her 
bead  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  Bowena's  resistance,  kissed  the 
embroidered  hem  of  her  timio. 

'  What  means  this,  lady  1 '  said  the  surprised  bride ;  '  or  why 
do  you  ofifer  to  me  a  deference  so  unusual ) ' 

'Because  to  you,  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,'  said  Bebecca,  rising 
up  and  resuming  the  usual  quiet  dignity  of  her  manner, 
'I  may  lawfully,  and  without  rebuke,  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  I  owe  to  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.  I  am — forgive 
the  boldness  which  has  offered  to  you  the  homage  of  my 
country — ^I  am  the  unhappy  Jewess  for  whom  your  husband 
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hmnided  his  life  against  saoh  fearful  odds  in  the  Ult jaid  of 
Templestowa' 

'DamseV  said  Rowena^  'Wilfred  of  lyanhoe  on  that  daj 
rendered  back  but  in  sli^t  measure  your  unceasing  cbarifrf 
towards  him  in  his  wounds  and  misfortunes.  Speak,  is  there 
aught  remains  in  which  he  or  I  can  serve  thee  f ' 

'Nothing/  said  Rebecca^  calmly,  'unless  you  will  transmit  . 
to  him  my  grateful  farewell' 

'  You  leave  England,  then  1 '  said  Bowena,  scarce  recovering 
the  surprise  of  this  extraordinary  visit. 

'  I  leave  it,  lady,  ere  this  moon  again  changes.  My  father 
hath  a  brother  high  in  favour  with  Mohammed  Boabdil,  King 
of  Grenada :  thither  we  go,  secure  of  peace  and  protection,  for 
the  payment  of  such  ransom  as  the  Moslem  exact  frcnn  our 
people.' 

'And  are  you  not  then  as  well  protected  in  Englandl'  said 
Bowena.  '  My  husband  has  favour  with  the  King ;  the  King 
himself  is  just  and  generous.' 

'Lady,'  said  Rebecca,  'I  doubt  it  not;  but  the  people  of 
England  are  a  fierce  race,  quarrelling  ever  with  their  neighbours 
or  among  themselves,  and  ready  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the 
bowels  d  each  other.  Such  is  no  safe  abode  for  the  children 
of  my  people.  Kphraim  is  an  heartless  dove ;  Issachar  an  over- 
laboured drudge,  which  stoops  between  two  burdens.  Not  in  a 
land  of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours,  and 
distracted  by  internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope  to  rest  during 
her  wanderings.' 

'But  you,  maiden,'  said  Rowena — 'you  surely  can  have 
nothing  to  fear.  She  who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe,'  she 
continued,  rising  with  enthusiasm — 'she  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  and  Norman  will  contend  who 
shall  most  do  her  honour.' 

'Thy  speech  is  &ur,  lady,'  said  Rebecca,  'and  thy  purpose 
fairer;  but  it  may  not  be---there  is  a  gulf  betwixt  us.  Our 
breedhig,  our  faith,  alike  forbid  either  to  pass  over  it.  Farewell ; 
yet,  ere  I  go^  indulge  me  one  request.  The  bridal  veil  hangs 
over  thy  face ;  deign  to  raise  it,  and  let  me  see  the  features  of 
which  tame  speaks  so  highly.' 

'  They  are  scarce  worthy  of  being  looked  upon,'  said  Rowena ; 
'  but,  expecting  the  same  from  my  visitant,  I  remove  the  veiL' 

She  took  it  off  accordingly ;  and,  partly  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  beauty,  partly  from  baedif ulness,  she  blushed  so  intensely 
that  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and  bosom  were  suffused  with  crimson. 
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Bebeoca  blushed  also ;  but  it  was  a  momentary  feeling,  and, 
mastered  by  higher  emotions,  past  slowly  from  her  features  like 
the  crimson  cloud  which  changes  colour  when  the  sun  sinks 
beneath  the  horizon. 

'  Lady,'  she  said, '  the  countenance  you  have  deigned  to  show 
me  will  long  dwell  in  my  remembrance.  There  reigns  in  it 
gentleness  and  goodness;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the  world's  pride 
or  yanities  may  mix  with  an  expression  so  lovely,  how  should 
we  chide  that  which  is  of  earth  for  bearing  some  colour  of  its 
original  t  Long,  long  will  I  remember  your  features,  and  bless 
God  that  I  leave  my  noble  deliverer  united  with * 

She  stopped  short — ^her  eyes  fiUed  with  tears.  She  hastily 
wiped  them,  and  answered  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Bowena 
— *  I  am  well,  lady — ^well.  But  my  heart  swells  when  I  think 
of  Torquilstone  and  the  lists  of  Templestowe.  Farewell.  One, 
the  most  trifling,  part  of  my  duty  remains  undischarged. 
Accept  this  casket ;  startle  not  at  its  contents.' 

Bowena  opened  the  small  silver<3hased  casket,  and  perceived 
a  caroanet,  or  necklace,  with  ear-jewels,  of  diamonds,  which  were 
obviously  of  immense  value. 

'  It  is  impossible,'  she  said,  tendering  back  the  casket.  '  I 
dare  not  accept  a  gift  of  such  consequence.' 

'Tet  keep  it,  lady,'  returned  Bebecca.  'Tou  have  power, 
rank,  command,  influence ;  we  have  wealth,  the  source  both  of 
our  strength  and  weakness ;  the  value  of  these  toys,  ten  times 
multiplied,  would  not  influence  half  so  much  as  your  slightest 
wish.  To  you,  therefore,  the  gift  is  of  little  value ;  and  to  me, 
what  I  part  with  is  of  much  less.  Let  me  not  think  you  deem 
so  wretchedly  ill  of  my  nation  as  your  commons  believe.  Think 
ye  that  I  prize  these  sparkling  fragments  of  stone  above  my 
liberty)  or  that  my  father  values  them  in  comparison  to  the 
honour  of  his  only  child  t  Accept  them,  lady — to  me  they  are 
valueless.     I  will  never  wear  jewels  more.' 

'You  are  then  unhappy!'  said  Bowena,  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  Bebecca  uttered  the  last  words.  '  O,  remain 
with  us;  the  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean  you  from  your 
erring  law,  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to  you.' 

'No,  lady,'  answered  Bebecca,  the  same  calm  melancholy 
reigning  in  her  soft  voice  and  beautiful  features;  'that  may 
not  be.  I  may  not  change  the  faith  of  my  fathers  like  a 
garment  unsuited  to  the  climate  in  which  I  seek  to  dwell ;  and 
unhappy,  lady,  I  will  not  be.  He  to  whom  I  dedicate  my 
future  life  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  His  will.' 

IX  29 
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Nora  1.— TBI  Ranoib  of  the  ToEoan,  p.  7 

A  MOflfT  senaible  grieyanoe  of  fhoee  aggriered  times  were  the  Fonet  Laws. 
Theee  oppreesiTe  enaotments  were  the  produoe  of  the  Norman  Ckm^oeetj  for 
the  Saxon  laws  of  the  chase  were  mild  and  humane ;  while  those  of  Wilham, 
enthnsiastioaUy  attached  to  the  exercise  and  its  rights,  were  to  the  last  degree 
tyrannicaL  Tne  formation  of  the  New  Forest  bears  e^idenoe  to  his  passion 
for  hunting,  where  he  reduced  many  a  happy  village  to  the  condition  of  that 
one  commemorated  by  my  friend,  Mr.  WiUiain  Stewart  Bos^^ 

Amongst  the  ruins  of  the  dinrch 
Ihe  midnight  rsTcn  found  a  perch, 

A  mdancholy  place ; 
Hie  ruthless  Conqueror  cast  down, 
Woe  worth  the  deed,  that  little  town. 

To  lengthen  out  his  chase. 

The  disabling  dogs,  which  might  be  neoessaiy  for  keeping  flocks  and  herds, 
frooL  nmning  at  the  deer  was  called  lowing,  and  was  in  general  use.  The 
Charter  of  the  Forest^  designed  to  leesen  those  evils,  dedares  that  inquisition, 
or  view,  for  lawing  aogs  shall  be  made  eyery  third  year,  and  shall  be  then 
done  hj  the  view  and  testimony  of  lawful  men,  not  ottierwise ;  and  they 
whose  doffs  shall  be  then  found  unlawed  shall  give  three  shillings  for  mercy ; 
and  for  the  future  no  man's  ox  shall  be  taken  for  lawing.  Such  lawing  also 
shall  be  done  by  the  assise  commonly  used,  and  which  is,  that  three  cUws 
shall  be  out  off  without  the  ball  of  the  ri|;^ht  foot.  See  on  this  subject  the 
SitloHcal  Etaafg  en  tkt  Magna  Charta  qfKvug  John  (a  most  beautiful  Tolume), 
by  Richard  Thomson. 

Non  2.— Nbobo  Slaw,  p.  18 

The  severe  aconraoy  of  some  critics  has  obieoted  to  the  oompleiioa  of  the 
sHaves  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  being  totally  out  of  oostume  and  propriety. 
I  remember  the  same  objection  being  made  to  a  set  of  sable  functionaries 
whom  my  friend,  libt  Lewis,  introduced  as  the  guards  and  ndschief-dojng 
satellites  of  the  widced  Baron  in  his  CatUe  Spectre.  Mat  treated  the  objec- 
tion with  great  contempt,  and  averred  in  reply,  that  he  made  the  slaves 
black  in  oraer  to  obtain  a  striking  effect  of  contrast^  and  that,  could  he  have 
derived  a  similar  advantage  from  mAlnng  his  herome  blue,  blue  she  should 
have  been. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  plead  the  immunities  of  my  order  so  highly  as  this ;  ^ 
but  neither  will  I  allow  that  the  author  of  |a  modem  antioue  romance|  is 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  introductiofl  Of  IIL6M  BUUUnVB  onl^  Wmch 
can  be  proved  to  have  absolntely  existed  in  the  times  he  is  depicting,  so  that 
he  restoain  himself  to  such  as  are  plausible  and  natural,  and  contain  no 
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obvfoiu  anadironiflm.  In  this  point  of  vie^  what  oan  be  more  natanl  than 
that  the  Templars,  who,  we  know,  copied  oloflely  the  Inznxies  of  tiie  Anatic 
warrion  with  whom  they  fought,  should  use  the  aerrioe  of  the  endaTed 
Africans  whom  the  fate  of  war  ttansf erred  to  new  masters  f  I  am  sore,  if 
there  are  no  precise  proofs  of  their  haying  done  so,  there  is  nothing,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  tlubt  can  entitle  as  positiTely  to  condude  that  they  never  dM. 
Besides,  there  is  an  instance  in  romance. 

John  of  Bampayne,  an  excellent  juggler  and  minstrel,  undertook  to  effect 
the  escape  of  one  Auaulf  de  Bracy,  by  presenting  himself  in  disguise  at  the 
court  of  the  king,  where  he  was  confined.  For  uis  purpose,  he  stained  'his 
hair  and  his  whoto  body  entirely  as  black  as  jet,  so  that  nothing  was  white 
but  his  tee^'  and  suooeeded  in  imposing  himself  on  the  lan^  as  an  Bthiopian 
minstreL  He  effected,  by  strata^^ein.  the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  NegroeB, 
thereforei  must  have  been  known  m  England  in  the  dark  ages.* 


NoTi  8.— OinoBn,  p.  26 

The  oru;inal  has  cndehtt,  by  which  the  Saxons  seem  to  haye  designated  a 
class  of  muitary  attendants,  sometimes  free,  sometimes  bondsmen,  but  always 
ranking  above  an  ordinary  domestic,  whether  in  the  royal  household  or  m 
those  of  the  aldermen  and  thanes.  But  the  term  cnioht,  now  spelt  knight, 
haying  been  receiyed  into  the  English  language  as  equivalent  to  the  Norman 
word  chevalier,  I  have  avoided  using  it  in  its  more  ancient  sense,  to  prevent 
confusion. — ^L.  T. 

NOTB  4.— MOBAT  AKD  PlQUSNT,  p.  28 

These  were  drinks  used  bv  the  Saxons,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bfr.  Turner. 
Morat  was  made  of  honey  flavoured  with  the  juice  of  mulbezries ;  pigment 
was  a  sweet  and  rich  Uqnor.  composed  of  wine  highly  spiced,  and  sweetened 
also  with  honey ;  the  other  liquors  need  no  explanation. — L.  T. 


NOTB  5.<>SiB  Tristbbm,  p.  41 

There  was  no  language  which  the  Normans  more  formally  separated  firom 
that  of  common  life  than  the  terms  of  the  ohase.  The  objects  of  their  pursoiti 
whether  bird  or  animal,  changed  their  name  each  year,  and  there  were  a 
himdred  conventional  terms  to  be  ignorant  of  which  was  to  be  without  one 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  pfentieman.  The  reader  may  consult  Dame 
Juliana  Bemers's  book  on  the  subject.  The  origin  of  this  science  was  imputed 
to  the  celebrated  Sir  Tristrem,  fajnous  for  his  tragic  intrigue  with  tiie  beauti- 
ful Ysolte.  As  the  Normans  reserved  the  amusement  of  huntmg  strictly  to 
themselves,  the  terms  of  this  formal  jargon  were  all  taken  from  the  French 
language. 

NOTB  6.— LlNBS  FROM  OOLIRIDGEK,  p.  75 

These  lines  are  part  of  an  unpublished  poem  by  Coleridge,  whose  muse  so 
often  tantalises  with  fragments  which  indicate  her  powers,  while  the  manner 
in  which  she  flings  them  from  her  betrays  her  caprice,  yet  whose  unfinished 
sketches  display  more  talent  than  the  laboured  masterpieces  of  oilers. 

*  '  Dissertation  on  Rorasnce  and  MinstrolBy,*  prefixed  to  Riteon's  Ancient  Metrical 
RomanoeBt  P*  clxxxviL 
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NoTB  7.— NmBunG,  p.  136 

Tliere  was  nothing  aoooanted  so  iffnominioiis  among  the  Saxona  as  to  merit 
this  di^gRUMifal  epithet.  Bven  William  the  Conqueror,  hated  as  he  was  by 
them,  oontinned  to  draw  a  considerable  armj  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  his  standard 
by  threatening  to  stigmatise  those  who  staid  at  home  as  nidering,  Bartho- 
Imns,  I  think,  mentions  a  similar  phrase  which  had  Kke  inflnence  on  Uie 
Danes.— L.T. 

Non  8.—THB  JoLLT  Hkbmit,  p.  157 

All  readers,  however  slightly  ao^nainted  with  blaok  letter,  must  reoM^nise 
in  the  clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  Friar  Tuck,  the  buxom  oonfesBor  of  fobin 
Hood's  gang,  the  curtal  friar  of  Fountain's  Abbey. 

Non  9.— MnmTBUiST,  p.  158 

The  realm  of  France,  it  is  well  known,  was  diyided  betwixt  the  Korman 
and  Teutonic  race,  who  spoke  the  language  in  which  the  word  'yes'  is  pro- 
nounced as  <ndf  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  regions,  whose  speech, 
bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Italian,  pronounced  the  aame  word  oc  The 
poets  of  the  former  nee  were  called  mdnttrels,  and  their  poems  lavs ;  those 
of  the  latter  were  teiined  troHbadourt,  and  their  compositions  called  tirveniei 
and  other  names.  Richard,  a  profesBed  admirer  of  tne  joyous  science  in  tdl 
its  branches,  could  imitate  either  the  minstrel  or  troubadour.  It  is  less  likely 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  compose  or  sing  an  Rnglish  ballad ;  yet  ao 
much  do  we  wish  to  assimilate  him  <n  the  lion  Heart  to  the  land  of  the 
warriors  whom  he  led,  that  the  anachronism,  if  there  be  one,  may  readily  be 
foigiyen. 

NOTB  10.— DratBT-DOWN  Chobus,  p.  160 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  chorus  of  '  derry-down ' 
Is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient,  not  only  as  the  times  of  the  Hentarchy,  but  as 
those  of  the  Druids,  and  to  naye  furnished  the  chorus  to  the  nvmns  of  those 
venerable  persons  when  they  went  to  the  wood  to  gather  mistletoe. 

Non  11.— Batiu  of  Skamiobd,  p.  190 

A  great  topoffraphioal  blunder  occurred  here  in  former  editions.  The 
bloody  battle  almded  to  in  the  text,  fought  and  won  by  King  Harold,  over 
his  brother  the  rebellious  Tosti,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  Danes  or  Norsemen, 
was  said,  in  the  text  and  a  oorresj^nding  note,  to  have  taken  place  at 
Stamford,  in  Leioestershire  [Unoolnshirel  and  upon  the  river  Welland.  This 
is  a  mistake  into  which  the  Author  has  oeen  led  by  trusting  to  his  memory, 
and  so  confounding  two  plaoes  of  the  same  name.  The  Stanuord,  Strangford, 
or  Staneford  at  ^niioh  tne  battle  really  was  fought  is  a  ford  upon  the  river 
Derwent,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  [nine]  muss  from  York,  and  situated 
in  that  laige  and  opulent  county.  A  long  wooden  bridge  over  the  Derwent, 
the  site  of  which,  with  one  remaining  buttress,  is  still  sho¥ni  to  the  curious 
tnveller,  was  furiously  contested.  One  Norwegian  long  defended  it  by  his 
sin^e  arm.  and  was  at  length  pierced  with  a  spear  thrust  through  the  planks 
of  the  bridge  from  a  boat  beneath. 

!nie  neignbonrhood  of  Stamford,  on  the  Derwent,  contains  some  memorials 
of  the  battle.  Horse-shoes,  swords,  and  the  heads  of  halberds,  or  bills,  are 
often  found  there ;  one  place  is  called  the  'Danes'  well,'  another  the  'Battle 
flats.'   From  a  tradition  that  the  weapon  with  which  the  Norwegian  champion 
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was  Blain  resembled  a  pear,  or,  as  others  say,  that  the  trooch  or  boat  in  wbioh 
the  soldier  floated  under  toe  bridge  to  strike  ttie  blow  had  snoh  a  shape,  the 
oountry  people  nsoally  begin  a  great  market  whioh  is  held  at  Stamford  with 
an  entertoinment  called  the  Pear-pie  feast,  whioh,  after  all,  maj  be  a  ooimp- 
tion  of  the  Spear-pie  feast.  For  more  particoliurs,  Drake's  J/utory  qf^  Tmi 
may  be  referred  lio.  The  Author's  mistake  was  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  by  Bobert  Belt,  Esq.,  of  Ajssal  Honse.  The  battle 
was  f onght  in  1066. 

Non  12.— ToBTUBR,  p.  196 

This  horrid  flpedes  of  torture  may  remind  the  reader  of  that  to  whioh  ^ 
Spaniards  sabjeoted  Quatemosin,  in  order  to  extort  a  disooTory  of  his  oon- 
oealed  wealth.  Bat,  m  laot,  an  instance  of  similar  barbarity  is  to  be  found 
nearer  home,  and  oooors  in  the  annals  of  Qaeen  Mary's  time,  oontaining  bo 
many  other  examples  of  atrodty.  Byeiy  reMler  must  reooUect  that,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Oathoiio  Chnroh,  and  the  Iresbyterian  Churoh  goTerament  bad 
been  established  by  law,  the  rank,  and  especially  the  wealth,  of  the  bishopi^ 
abbots,  prion,  and  so  forth,  were  no  longer  Tested  in  ecclesiastics,  bat  in 
lay  impropriators  of  the  oharoh  revenaes,  or,  as  the  Scottish  lawyers  colled 
them,  tUmart  of  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice,  though  having  no  daim 
to  the  spiritual  character  of  their  {yredecessors  in  office. 

Of  these  laymen  who  were  thus  iuTeeted  with  eodesiastiGal  nyvanties,  some 
were  men  of  high  birth  and  rank,  like  the  &mous  Lord  James  Stuart,  the 
prior  of  St.  An<uew8,  who  did  not  fail  to  keep  for  their  own  use  the  renti^ 
lands,  and  revenues  of  the  church.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  titulan 
were  men  of  inferior  importance,  who  had  been  inducted  into  Uie  office  by  the 
interest  of  some  powerrul  person,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  new 
abbot  should  grant  for  his  patron's  benefit  such  leases  and  conveyances  of 
the  church  lands  and  tithes  as  might  afford  their  protector  the  lion's  share  of 
the  booty.  This  was  the  ori^  of  those  who  were  wittily  tenned  Tulcban* 
Bishops,  beinff  a  sort  of  imaginaiy  prelate,  whose  image  was  set  np  to  enable 
hispatron  and  principal  to  plunder  the  benefice  under  his  name. 

There  were  other  oases,  however,  in  which  men  who  had  got  grants  of 
these  secularised  benefloes  were  desirous  of  retaining  them  for  weir  own  use^ 
without  having  the  influence  sofficient  to  establish  their  purpose ;  and  these 
became  frequently  unable  to  protect  themselves,  however  nnwillioig  to  sobmit 
to  the  exactions  of  the  feudal  tyrant  of  the  district. 

Bannatyne,  secretary  to  John  Knox,  recounts  a  ■ing"^*^''  oourse  of  oppres- 
sion practised  on  one  of  those  titolar  abbots  by  the  Earl  of  Oasrilis,  in  Ayrshire^ 
whose  extent  of  feudal  influence  was  so  wide  that  he  was  usually  termed  ihb 
Eingof  Oarriok.  We  give  the  fact  as  it  occurs  in  Bannatyne's  Journal Jp]^ 
bb-oTl  only  premising  that  the  JoumaUst  held  his  master^s  opinions,  both 
with  respect  to  the  Earl  of  Gassilis  as  an  opposer  of  the  king's  pvty,  and  ss 
beinff  a  detestor  of  the  practice  of  granting  church  revenues  to  titulars,  in- 
stead  of  their  being  devoted  to  pious  uses,  such  as  the  support  of  the  clem, 
expense  of  schools,  and  the  relief  of  the  national  poor.  He  mingles  in  ue 
narrative,  therefore,  a  well-deserved  feeling  of  execration  against  the  tyrant 
who  employed  the  torture,  with  a  tone  of  ridicule  towards  the  patient,  as  it, 
after  all,  it  had  not  been  ill-bestowed  on  such  an  equivocid  ana  amj^bioos 
character  as  a  titular  abbot.    He  entities  his  narrative 

TBI  Babl  or  Oassius*  Ttbasht  against  a  Qviok  (i.«.  Lxvno)  Uak 

*  Master  Allan  Stewart,  friend  to  Captain  James  Stewart  of  Oardonall,  by 

*  A  Mekan  is  a  calf  s  aUn  stofllMl,  and  placed  beforo  a  cow  who  has  lost  its  caU  to 
induce  the  animal  to  part  with  her  milk.  The  resemblance  between  such  a  takatii 
and  a  bishop  named  to  tmnsmlt  the  temporalities  of  a  beneflee  to  some  powBKfld 
patron  Is  esoly  undenrtood. 
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meaiM  of  ih0  Qnean's  oomptad  oodrt,  obteined  tbe  Mmej  at  CioanuoeL 
The  Mid  BarL  thinking  hinuelf  greater  tikaa  any  king  in  those  qnarten, 
detonnined  to  naye  that  whole  benefloe  (as  he  hath  diTars  othen)  to  pay  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  beoanse  he  oonld  not  flna  sio  seonrity  as  his  insatttUe  appetite 
required,  this  shift  was  derised.  !nie  said  Mr.  Allan,  beinff  in  company  with 
the  Laird  of  Baii^y,  was,  b^  the  said  Earl  and  hisfriencb,  entioed  to  leave 
the  saf  egoard  whioh he  had  with  the  said  Laird,  and  come  to  make  good  oheer 
with  the  said  Earl.  Hie  simplioity  of  the  impomdent  man  was  suddenly 
abased  ;  and  so  he  pnwsod  his  time  with  them  certain  days,  whioh  he  did  in 
Maybole  with  Thomas  Kennedie,  undo  to  the  said  Earl ;  alter  which  the  said 
Mr.  Allan  passed,  with  qniet  oompany,  to  visit  the  place  and  boonds  of  Cross- 
mgael,  of  which  the  said  Earl  bemg  sorely  advertued,  detennined  to  pat  in 
practice  the  tyranny  which  l<mg  baore  he  had  oonceaTcd.  And  so,  as  king 
of  the  ooontiy,  apprehended  the  said  Mr.  Allan,  and  carried  him  to  the 
hoose  of  Donure^  where  for  a  season  he  was  honourably  treated  (gif  a 
prisoner  can  think  any  entertainment  pleasing) ;  bnt  after  that  certain  days 
were  spent,  and  that  the  Earl  could  not  obtain  the  feus  of  Croesraguel  aooozd- 
ing  to  his  awin  appetite,  he  detennined  to  proye  gif  a  collation  could  work 
that  which  neither  dinner  nor  supper  could  ao  for  a  long  time.  And  so  the 
said  Mr.  Allan  was  canned  to  a  secret  chamber  ;  with  him  pawsod  the  honour- 
able Earl,  his  worshipful  brother,  and  such  cjt  were  appointed  to  be  servants 
at  that  banquet.  In  the  chambOT  there  was  a  grit  iron  chimlay,  under  it  a 
fire ;  otber  grit  mrovision  was  not  seen.  The  first  course  was — "  My  Lord 
Abbot,"  saidthe  Earl,  "it  will  please  yon  confess  here,  that  with  your  own 
consent  you  remain  in  my  company,  because  ve  durst  not  commit  yourself  to 
the  hands  of  others."  The  Aobot  answereo^  "Would  you,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  make  a  manifest  lie  for  your  pleasure  f  The  tnith  is,  my  lord,  it  is 
against  mv  will  that  I  am  here :  neither  yet  have  I  any  pleasure  in  your 
company.'^  "  But  ve  shall  remain  with  me  at  thb  timeL"  said  the  EarL  "  I 
am  not  able  to  resist  your  wiQ  and  pleasure,"  said  the  Aobot,  "in  this  place." 
"  Te  must  then  obey  me,"  ssid  the  Earl ;  and  with  that  were  presented  unto 
him  certain  letters  to  subeoribe,  amongst  which  there  was  a  five  year  tack, 
and  a  nineteen  year  tack,  and  a  charter  of  feu  of  all  the  lands  of  Crossraguel, 
with  all  the  clauses  necessary  f6r  the  Earl  to  haste  him  to  hell.  For  gif 
adultenr,  sacrileee,  oppression,  barbarous  cruelty,  and  theft  heaped  upon 
theft,  deserve  hell,  the  great  King  of  Oarrick  can  no  mora  escape  hell  for 
ever  than  the  impmdent  Abbot  eeoaped  the  firo  for  a  season  as  follows. 

'After  that  the  Earl  spied  repugnance,  and  saw  that  he  could  not  come  to 
his  purpose  by  fair  means,  he  commanded  his  cooks  to  proparo  the  banquet : 
and  BO  first  they  flaved  the  sheep,  that  is,  they  took  on  the  Abbot's  doathea 
even  to  his  skin,  and  next  thev  bound  him  to  tne  chimney — ^his  legs  to  the  one 
end  and  his  acms  to  the  other ;  and  so  they  began  to  beet  the  firo  some- 
times to  his  buttocks,  sometimes  to  lus  lega^  somenmes  to  his  shoulders  and 
arms ;  and  that  the  roast  should  not  bum,  but  that  it  might  rest  in  soppe, 
they  spared  not  flambing  with  oil  (Lord,  look  thou  to  sic  cruelty !)  And  that 
the  crying  of  the  miserable  man  should  not  be  heard,  they  doeea  fais  moutii 
that  the  voice  mu'ht  be  stopped.  It  may  be  suspected  that  some  practisiane 
fpartisan]  of  the  King's  rDaxnley's]  murder  was  tnera.  In  that  tonnent  thev 
held  the  poor  man,  till  that  of  times  he  cried  for  God's  sake  to  dispatch 
him;  for  he  had  as  meikle  gold  in  his  awin  purse  as  would  buy  powder 
enough^  to  diorten  his  pain.  The  famous  Einff  of  GarridE  and  his  cooks 
perceiving  the  roast  to  be  anench,  command  ea  it  to  be  tane  fra  the  fire, 
and  the  Earl  himself  began  the  grace  in  this  manner:^  "Bm^MUeUe,  Jemu 
Matna,  vou  aro  the  most  obstinate  man  that  ever  I  saw ;  gif  I  had  known 
that  ye  had  been  so  stubborn,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  crowns  have  handled 
yon  BO ;  I  never  did  so  to  man  before  vou."  And  yet  he  returned  to  the  same 
practice  within  two  days,  and  ceased  not  till  that  he  obtained  his  f ormest 
purpose,  that  is,  that  he  had  got  idl  his  pieces  subsorvvit  alsweill  as  ane  half- 
roasted  hand  coold  do  it.    Tab  Bail  thinking  himself  sure  enongh  so  long  as 
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he  had  the  half-roasted  Abhot  in  hia  awin  keeping,  and  vefc  being  aahamecl  of 
hk  preaenoe  b^  reason  of  his  former  cruelty,  left  the  pJaoe  of  Dunnre  in  tiie 
hands  of  certain  of  his  serrants,  and  the  hali-roasted  Abbot  to  be  kept  then 
as  prisoner.  The  Laird  of  Baisany,  out  of  whose  oompan^r  the  said  Abhot 
was  enticed,  understanding  (not  the  extremity),  but  the  retaining  of  the  man, 
sent  to  ihe  court,  and  raised  letters  of  deliverance  of  the  person  of  the  men 
according  to  the  order,  which  being  disobeyed,  the  said  Earl  for  his  contempt 
was  denounced  rebel,  and  put  to  tne  home.  But  yet  hope  was  there  none, 
neither  to  the  aflUcted  to  be  deliYered,  neither  yet  to  the  purchaser  [£.«.  pro- 
curer]  of  the  letters  to  obtain  anr  comfort  thereby  ^  for  in  that  time  God  was 
desmaed,  and  the  lawful  authorify  was  contemned  m  Scotland,  in  hope  of  the 
sudden  return  and  regiment  of  that  cruel  murderer  of  her  awin  husband,  of 
whose  lords  the  said  fiarl  was  called  one ;  and  vet^  oftener  than  once,  he  was 
solemnly  sworn  to  the  King  and  to  his  Regent. 

The  Journalist  then  recites  the  complaint  of  the  misused  Allan  Stewart^ 
Commendator  of  GrosBragueL  to  the  Regent  and  Privy  Council,  avening  his 
having  been  carried,  panly  by  flattery,  partly  by  force,  to  the  black  vault 
of  Dunure,  a  strong  f ortalioc^  built  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  Irish  Channel, 
where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  Here  he  stated  he  had  been  required  to 
execute  leases  and  conveyances  of  the  whole  churches  and  pazaonages  bdonff- 
ing  to  the  Abbey  of  Croasraguel,  which  he  utterly  refused  as  an  unreasonable 
demand,  and  the  more  so  that  he  had  already  conveyed  them  to  John  Stewart 
of  Cardonall,  by  whoee  interest  he  had  been  made  Commendator.  The  com- 
plainant proceeds  to  state  that  he  was,  after  many  menaces,  stript^  boond. 
and  hia  limbs  exposed  to  fire  in  the  manner  already  described,  till,  compellea 
by  excess  of  agonVj  he  subscribed  the  charter  and  leases  presented  to  hun,  of 
the  contents  oi  which  he  was  totally  iterant.  A  few  davs  afterwards,  beW 
a^pain  required  to  execute  a  ratification  of  these  deeds  Wore  a  nota^  ana 
witnesses,  and  refusing  to  do  so,  he  was  once  more  subjected  to  the  same 
torture^  until  his  agony  was  so  excessive  that  he  exclaimed,  *  Fy  on  vou,  why 
do  you  not  strike  your  whingers  into  me,  or  blow  me  up  wiui  a  barrel  m 
powder,  rather  than  torture  me  thus  unmercifully  f  upon  whicb  the  Earl 
commanded  Alexander  Richard,  one  of  his  attendsAte,  to  stop  the  patient's 
mouth  with  a  napkin,  which  was  done  accordingly.  Thus  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  submit  to  their  tyranny.  The  petition  concluded  with  statinff 
that  the  Earl,  under  pretence  of  the  deeds  thus  iniquitously  obtained,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  place  and  living  of  Crossraguel,  and  enjoyed  the 
profits  thereof  for  three  y  ear& 

The  doom  of  the  Regent  and  Council  shows  singularly  the  total  interruption 
of  justice  at  this  calamitous  period,  even  in  the  most  clamant  cases  of  oppres- 
sion. The  Council  declined  interference  with  the  course  of  the  ordinary  justice 
of  the  county  (which  was  completely  under  the  said  Earl  of  CassiliB's  control), 
and  only  enacted  that  he  snould  forbear  molestation  of  the  unfortunate 
Commendator,  under  the  surety  of  two  thousand  pounds  Scots.  The  Eari 
was  appointed  also  to  keep  the  peace  towards  t^e  celebrated  Qwarge  Buchanan, 
who  had  a  pension  out  of  the  same  abbacy,  to  'a  similar  extent,  and  under  the 
Hkepenalty. 

The  consequences  are  thus  described  by  the  Journalist  already  quoted  :— 

'The  said  Laird  of  Bargany,  perceiving  that  the  ordinerie  justice  (the 
o|>pre88ed  as  said  is)  could  neiuier  help  him  nor  yet  the  afflicted,  applied  Mi 
inind  to  the  next  remedy,  and  in  the  end,  by  his  servants,  took  the  house  of 
Dunure,  where  the  poor  Abbot  was  kept  prisoner.  The  bruit  fiew  fra  Cairiok 
to  Qalloway,  and  so  suddenly  assembled  nerd  and  hyre-man  that  pertained 
to  the  band  of  the  Kennedies ;  and  so  within  a  few  hours  was  the  house  of 
Dunure  environed  again.  The  Master  of  Cassilis  was  the  frackast,  and  woold 
not  stav,  but  in  his  heat  wotdd  lay  fire  to  l^e  dungeon,  with  no  small  boasting 
that  all  enemies  within  the  house  should  die. 

'He  was  required  and  admonidied  by  those  that  were  within  to  be  mors 
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modemte,  and  not  to  haaurd  himself  ao  foolidily.  Bot  no  admonition  would 
help,  tOl  that  the  wind  of  an  haoquebate  blarted  his  shoulder,  and  then 
eoQjod  he  from  farther  porsnit  in  fory.  The  Laird  of  Bamny  had  before 
porohest  [obtained]  of  the  authorities,  letters,  ehazging  all  faithfnll  sabjeots 
to  the  King's  Majesty  to  assist  him  against  that  omel  tyrant  and  man-sworn 
traitor,  the  Earl  of  GassQis;  which  letters,  with  his  private  writings,  he 
published,  and  shortly  f  oond  sio  oonoorrenoe  of  Kyle  and  CnnTnghame  with 
nia  other  friends,  that  the  CSarrick  company  drew  back  fra  the  noose ;  and  so 
the  other  approached,  fonushed  the  house  with  more  men,  delivered  the  said 
Mr.  Allan,  and  carried  him  to  Ayr,  where,  pnblidy  at  the  market  aroas  of  the 
aaid  town,  he  declared  how  cruelly  he  was  entreated,  and  how  the  murdered 
Kinff  suffered  not  sic  torment  as  he  did.  that  only  exoepted  he  eseai>ed  the 
deaw ;  and,  therefore,  publicly  did  revoKe  all  thin^  that  were  done  in  that 
extremii^,  and  especially  he  revoked  the  subscription  of  the  three  writing^ 
to  wit,  ot  a  fyve  yeir  tak  and  nineteen  yeir  tal^  and  of  a  charter  of  fen.  And 
so  the  house  remained,  and  remains  (tiU  this  oay,  the  7th  of  February  1571), 
in  the  custody  of  the  said  Laird  oi  Ba^gany  and  of  his  servants.  And  so  cruelly 
was  disappointed  of  proffeit  present,  uid  shall  be  etemallie  Fpunishedl  unless 
he  earnestly  repent.  And  this  far  for  the  cmelt7  committeo,  to  give  occasion 
nnto  others,  and  to  such  as  hate  the  monstrous  dealing  of  degenerate  nobilitv, 
to  look  more  diligently  npon  their  behaviours,  and  u>  naint  them  forth  unto 
the  world,  that  they  themselves  may  bo  ashamed  of  their  own  beastlinesL 
and  that  the  world  may  be  advertised  and  admonished  to  abhor,  detest,  and 
avoid  the  company  of  all  sic  tyrants,  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  society  of 
men,  but  ought  to  be  sent  suddenly  to  the  devil,  with  whom  they  must  bum 
without  end,  for  their  contempt  of  God,  and  cruelty  committed  against  his 
oreaturea  Iiet  Gaasilis  and  his  brother  be  the  first  to  be  the  example  unto 
others.    Amen.    Amen.' 

This  extract  has  been  somewhat  amended  or  modernised  in  orthography,  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  to  tiie  general  reader.  I  have  to  ad<(  that  the 
Kennedies  of  Bargany,  who  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Abbot^ 
were  themselves  a  younger  bnmoh  of  the  Oassilis  family,  but  held  diif erent 
politics,  and  were  powemil  enough  in  this  and  other  instances  to  bid  them 
defianoe. 

The  ultimate  issue  of  this  affair  does  not  appear ;  but  as  the  house  of 
Gassilis  are  still  in  poasesrion  of  the  greater  part  m  the  feus  and  leases  which 
belonged  to  Qrossraguel  Abbey,  it  is  probable  the  talons  of  the  King  of 
Oarriok  were  strong  enon^  in  those  disorderly  tunes,  to  retain  the  prey 
which  they  had  so  merdlessly  fixed  upon. 

I  may  also  add,  that  it  appears  oy  some  papers  in  my  poaassaion  that 
the  oflioera  or  country  keepers  on  the  Border  were  accustomed  to  torment 
their  prisoners  by  binding  them  to  the  iron  bars  of  their  chimneys  to  extort 
confession 

Note  18.— Mabolrb  akd  Patibub,  p.  251 

Manteleta  were  temporary  and  movable  defenoea  formed  of  planka,  imder 
cover  of  which  the  assailants  advanced  to  the  attack  of  fortified  places  of  old. 
Paviases  were  a  species  of  large  shields  covering  the  whole  person,  employed 
on  the  same  occasions. 

Nora  14.— BouB  AXD  Shafib,  p.  262 

The  bolt  was  the  arrow  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  cross-bow,  as  that  of  the 
long-bow  was  called  a  shaft  Hence  the  Bhigliah  proverb — *  I  will  either  make 
a  shaft  or  bolt  of  it,'  signif|ying  a  determination  to  make  one  use  or  other  of 
the  thing  spoken  of. 
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Non  15.— AjBBLAffF,  eto.,  p.  266 

The  arblart  was  a  oroai-bow,  the  windlaoe  the  maohinft  uaed  in  bendmff 
that  weapon,  and  the  quarreU^  ao  called  from  its  square  or  diamond-shaped 
head,  was  tbie  bolt  adapted  to  it. 

NOTB  16.— Hbbaldbt,  p.  270 

The  Author  baa  been  here  upbraided  with  false  heraldry,  as  having  duuved 
metal  upon  metaL  It  should  be  remembered,  howeyer,  that  heraldry  had 
only  its  nrst  rude  origin  duzirg  the  crusades,  and  that  aU  the  minutisB  of  its 
fieuitastio  soienoe  were  the  work  of  time,  and  introduced  at  a  mudi  later 
period.  Hose  who  think  otherwise  must  suppose  that  the  Qoddess  of 
Arnunrartf  like  the  Goddess  of  Arms,  sprung  mto  the  world  completely 
equipped  in  all  the  gaud^  trappings  of  the  oepartment  she  wesides  orer. 
In  corroboration  of  wnat  is  above  stated,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  arms 
whidi  were  assumed  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  himself,  affcer  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  was  a  croas  counter  potent  cantoned  with  four  little  eroosoe  or. 
upon  a  field  aiure,  displaying  thus  metal  upon  metal.  The  heralds  have  triad 
to  explain  this  undeniable  fact  in  different  modes ;  but  Feme  gallantly  ooa- 
tends  that  a  prince  of  Godfrey's  qualities  should  not  be  bound  by  the  ordinary 
rules.  The  Scottish  Nisbet  and  the  same  Feme  insist  that  the  chiefs  of  tiie 
crusade  must  have  assigned  to  Godfrey  this  extraordinary  and  unwonted 
ooat-of-arms  in  order  to  induce  those  who  should  behola  them  to  make 
inquiries;  and  hence  give  them  the  name  of  arma  ingruirenda.  But  with 
reverence  to  these  grave  authorities,  it  seems  unl&ely  that  the  asMmblad 
princes  of  Europe  should  have  adjudged  to  Godfrey  a  coat  armorial  so  much 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  if  such  rule  had  then  existed ;  at  anv  rate^  it 
proves  ^that  metal  upon  metal,  now  accounted  a  solecism  in  heraldry,  was 
admitted  in  other  cases  similar  to  that  in  the  toxt.  See  Feme's  Blaitm  iff 
Cfentrie,  p.  288;  edition  1686.  Nisbet's  HeixJdrp,  voL  L  p.  118;  secaod 
edition. 

Non  17.-— Babbubb,  pw  272 

Bvery  Gothic  castle  and  oify  had,  beyond  the  outer  walls,  a  fortification 
composed  of  palisadea  celled  the  barriers,  which  were  often  the  scene  of 
severe  skirmisnes,  as  these  must  necessarily  be  carried  before  the  walls  them- 
selves could  be  approached.  Many  of  those  valiant  feats  of  ams  which 
adom  the  ohivalious  pages  of  Froissart  took  place  at  the  barriers  of  besieged 
places. 

Nan  1&— XHOQCDBfT  noM  Orand  Ctrus,  p.  294 

The  Author  has  some  idea  that  this  jpassage  is  imitated  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Philidaspes,  before  the  divine  Mandane,  when  the  city  of  Babylon  is 
on  fire,  and  he  proposes  to  carry  her  from  the  flames.  But  the  theft,  if  there 
be  one,  would  be  ratiier  too  severely  punished  by  the  penance  of  searching  for 
the  original  pasnge  through  the  interminable  volumes  of  the  Orcand  Qmts. 

Nora  19.— Ulbio^'s  Dbaxh-Sovo^  p.  299 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  antiquary  that  these  verses  are  intended  to 
fanitato  the  antique  poetiy  of  the  Scalds— the  minstrels  of  the  old  Soandi- 
naviana— the  race,  as  the  lAureato  so  happily  terms  them, 

StwB  to  infliet,  and  stubborn  to  endure^ 
Who  smiled  In  death. 
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Hm  poetry  of  the  Anglo-SazoiiB,  after  their  ciyiHaatioii  and  oonTenloi],  was 
of  a  different  and  softer  character ;  but  in  the  Gironnustanoee  of  Ulrica  she 
may  be  not  unnatarally  sapipoeed  to  return  to  the  wild  strains  whidi  ftniwu^faiH 
her  fore&thers  during  the  tune  of  P&ganism  and  untamed  ferocity. 

Note  20.—- Biohabd  CocubpDB-Lioh,  p.  812 

Hie  interohanj|re  of  a  caff  with  the  joUy  priest  is  not  entirely  out  of 
character  with  Bichard  I.,  if  romances  read  him  ai%ht.  In  the  yer^  ourioos 
romance  on  the  sabjeot  of  his  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  return 
from  thence,  it  is  recorded  how  he  exchanged  a  pugilistio  &Tour  of  this 
nature  while  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  His  opponent  was  the  son  of  his  princi- 
pal warder,  and  was  so  imprudent  as  to  giye  the  challenge  to  this  barter  of 
Duffets.  The  King  stood  forth  like  a  trae  man,  and  receiyed  a  blow  which 
staggered  him.  m  requital,  having  previously  waxed  his  hand,  a  praotioe 
unknown,  I  beUeve,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  modem  fancy,  he  returned  thia 
box  on  the  ear  with  such  interest  as  to  kill  his  antagonist  on  the  spot.  See  in 
EUis's  Speeimau  qf&nglitk  Romamct^  that  of  Cbncr-oe-Xton. 

Non  21.— JoBYAULz  Abbbt,  p.  816 

This  Cisteroian  abbej  was  situate  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  river  Jore^ 
or  Ure,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1156L 
and  was  destroyed  in  1587.  For  nearly  three  centuries,  the  ruins  were  left 
in  a  state  nearly  approaching  to  utter  demolition ;  but  at  length  the^  were 
traced  out  and  cleared  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Avlesbury,  in  the 
year  1807.  The  name  of  ^e  abbev  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as 
Jorvaulx,  Jervaux,  Gerveux,  Geryaulx,  Jorvall,  Jorevaux,  etc.  In  Whitaker's 
Hukry  of  RidimimdMrt,  voL  L,  a  ground -plan  of  the  building  is  ^ven, 
along  wiui  notices  of  the  monuments  of  the  old  abbots  and  other  digmtaries 
whicm  are  still  preserved  (Lamg), 

NoTi  22.-— Hidgb-Pbibbtb,  p.  824 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  every  state  of  societ;^  some  sort  of  ghostly 
consolation  is  provided  for  the  members  of  the  commumty,  though  assemUed 
for  purposes  mametricall^  opposite  to  religfion.  A  gang  (rf  beggars  have  their 
patrioo,  and  the  banditti  of  uie  Apennines  have  among  them  persons  acting 
as  monks  and  priests,  by  whom  tney  are  confessed,  and  who  perform  mass 
before  them.  tFnquestionahly,  such  reverend  persons,  in  such  a  society,  must 
acoommodate  tbnr  manners  and  their  morels  to  the  community  in  which  they 
Uve ;  and  if  they  can  occasionally  obtain  a  degree  of  reverence  for  their  sup- 
posed spiritual  gifts,  are,  on  most  occasions,  loaded  with  unmerciful  ridicule, 
as  porwMwing  a  raaracter  inconsistent  with  all  around  them. 

Hence  the  fighting  parson  in  the  old  play  of  Sir  Joka^  OldeasUe.  and  the 
famous  friar  of  Aobin  Hood's  buid.  Nor  were  such  bharaoters  ideaL  There 
exists  a  monition  of  the  Bishop  of  Duriiam  against  irregular  churchmen  of 
this  class,  who  associated  themselves  with  Border  robbers,  and  desecrated  the 
holiest  offices  of  the  priestlv  function,  by  celebrating  them  for  the  benefit  of 
thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  amon^  ruins  ana  in  caverns  of  the  earth, 
without  regard  to  canonical  form,  and  with  torn  and  dirty  attire,  and  maimed 
xites^  alto^^ther  improper  for  the  occasion. 

Nora  28.— 8L4TXB8  of  Beokkt,  p.  882 

Beginald  FStsurse,  William  de  Trao^,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Bichard  Brito 
were  the  gentlemen  of  Henry  the  Moondrs  household  who,  instigated  by 
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aome  paaionate  exptomhoB  of  their  Boyeraign,  dew  the  oelebnted 
Beoket 

Nora  24^— Pbbgbftobdbb,  p.  8S7 

The  establishments  of  the  Knights  Templan  were  oelled  preceptoiies,  and 
the  title  of  those  who  presided  in  the  order  was  preoeptor :  as  the  prinaptJ. 
Knights  of  St.  John  were  tenned  oommanders.  and  tueir  houses  ooinniaiid- 
ories.  Bat  these  terms  were  sometimes,  it  woola  seem,  used  indisoriminatelj. 
— Sach  an  establishment  formerly  existed  at  Temple  Newsam,  in  the  West 
Riding,  near  Leeds  (Lomi^). 

NOTB  26.— Ut  lio  sncFBB  nBIATUB,  p.  d40 

In  the  ordinances  of  the  Kinghts  of  the  Temple,  this  phrase  is  repeated  in 
a  yariety  of  forms,  and  occors  in  ahnost  erery  chapter,  as  if  it  were  the 
signal- word  of  the  order ;  which  may  aooonnt  for  its  being  so  fraquently  pat 
in  the  Ghand  Master's  mouth. 

Nora  26.— LooKBLBT,  p.  408 

From  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  we  leam  that  this  oeiebfated  outlaw, 
when  in  diflguise,  sometimes  assumed  the  name  of  Looksley,  from  a  Tillage 
where  he  was  bom,  but  where  situated  we  are  not  distinotly  told. — 

According  to  tradition,  a  village  of  this  name  was  the  birthplaoe  of  Robin 
Hood,  wlule  the  county  in  which  it  was  situated  remains  undetermined.  There 
is  a  broadside  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  with  the  title 
of  A  New  Ballad  qfBM  Robin  Hood,  tkowiiM  ki$  birth,  etc,  ocUaUaled  Jbr  tAe 
meridian  ofSk^fbfdMre,    But  in  the  ballad  itself,  it 


In  Looksley  town,  in  msiry  Nottlnghamshlreb 

In  marry  sweet  Looksley  town. 
There  bold  Bobin  Hood,  he  was  bom  and  wss  bted. 

Bold  Robin  of  Ikmons  renown. 

Ritson  says,  it  may  serve  quite  as  well  for  Derbyshire  or  Kent  as  for 
Nottingham  {juaing), 

Nora  27.*^A0nji  of  OomrasBUBCEH,  p^  418 

When  I  last  saw  this  interesting  ruin  of  ancient  dayL  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  exsmples  of  Saxon  f ortiiloation,  I  was  stronffljy  impressed  with  the 
desire  of  traoinff  out  a  sort  xA  theory  on  the  sub jeot,  wnioh,  nom  some  reoenfe 
aoquaintanne  with  tiie  arohiteoture  of  the  andent  Scandinavians,  seemed  to 
me  peculiarly  interesting.  X  was,  however,  obliged  by  eiroumstanoes  to  pio- 
ceea  on  my  journey,  wnhout  leisure  to  take  more  than  a  transient  view  of 
Oomngsbm^h.  Tet  the  idea  dwells  so  strongly  in  my  mind,  that  I  feel 
oonsiaerably  tempted  to  write  a  page  or  two  in  detailing  at  leart  the  ontUne 
of  my  hypothesis,  leaving  better  antiquaries  to  ooireot  or  refute  eondnsiona 
which  are  perhaps  too  hiMitily  drawn. 

Those  wno  have  visited  the  Zetland  Uands  are  fsmiliar  with  the  deeorip- 
tion  of  castles  called  by  the  inhabitants  burets,  and  by  the  Highlanders— ror 
they  are  also  to  be  f  oimd  both  in  the  Western  Ides  and  on  ue  mainland — 
duns.  Pennant  has  engraved  a  view  of  the  famous  Dun  Domadilla  in  Glenelg ; 
and  there  are  many  others,  all  of  them  built  after  a  peouUar  mode  of  ardhiteet- 
ure,  which  argues  a  people  hi  the  most  primitive  state  of  society.  T^e  most 
perfect  spedmen  is  thM  upon  the  island  of  Mousa,  near  to  the  Mainland  of 
Zetland,  which  is  probably  m  the  same  state  as  when  inhabited. 
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It  18  a  siiiple  round  tower,  the  wall  ouxrifig  In  dightly,  and  then  tnmhig 
outward  again  in  the  form  of  a  dice-box,  so  that  the  defenderB  on  the  top 
miffht  the  Detter  protect  the  base.  It  is  formed  of  rongh  stoiuM,  eeleoted 
with  care,  and  laid  in  ooones  or  cirolei,  with  much  oompaotneo,  tmt  with- 
out cement  of  any  kind.  The  tower  has  never,  to  appearance,  had  roofing 
of  any  sort ;  a  fire  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  space  whi^  it  indoses, 
and  originally  the  bnOding  was  probably  little  more  than  a  wall  drawn  as  a 
sort  of  screen  around  the  great  council  fire  of  the  tribe.  But,  although  the 
means  or  ingenuity  of  the  Builders  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  proride  a  roof, 
ihey  supplied  the  want  by  oonstmctinff  apartments  in  the  interior  of  the 
walls  of  the  tower  itself.  The  oiroumTalution  formed  a  double  indosure,  the 
inner  side  of  which  was,  in  tad,  two  feet  or  three  feet  distant  from  the  other, 
and  connected  by  a  conoentrio  xan^  of  long  fiat  stones,  thus  forming  a  series 
of  oonoentric  rings  or  stories  of  Tanous  heig^tSj  rising  to  the  topof  t&e  tower. 
Bach  of  these  stories  or  galleries  has  four  wmdows,  facing  directly  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  rising,  of  course,  regularly  abore  each  other.  Theae 
four  perpendicular  ranges  of  windows  admitted  air,  and,  the  five  being  kindled, 
heat,  or  smoke  at  least,  to  each  of  the  galleries.  The  access  from  gallery  to 
gallory  is  equallv  primitiTe.  A  path,  on  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane, 
turns  round  and  round  the  building  like  a  screw,  and  gives  aooess  £>  the 
different  stories,  intersecting  each  at  them  in  its  turn,  and  thus  gradually 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  wul  of  the  tower.  On  the  outside  there  are  no 
windows ;  and  I  mavadd  that  an  indosure  of  a  square,  or  sometimes  a  round, 
form  gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  an  opportunity  to  secure  any  sheep 
or  cattle  which  they  might  poflseaB. 

Such  is  the  general  architecture  of  that  Terv  early  period  when  the  North- 
men swept  the  seas,  and  brought  to  their  rude  houseiL  such  as  I  have  described 
them,  the  plunder  of  polished  nations.  In  Zetland  there  are  several  scores 
of  these  burghs  occupying  in  everr  case  capes,  headlands,  islets,  and  similar 
places  of  advantage  singularly  well  chosen.  I  remember  the  remains  of  one 
upon  an  island  in  a  small  lake  near  Lerwick,  which  at  high  tide  oommunicates 
with  the  sea,  the  access  to  which  is  very  ingenioi  %  by  means  of  a  causeway 
or  dike,  about  three  or  four  inches  under  the  smrfaoe  of  the  water.  This 
causeway  makes  a  shaip  angle  in  its  approach  to  the  burgh.  The  inhabit- 
ants, doubtless,  were  well  acquainted  with  this,  but  strangers  who  might 
approadi  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  curve  of  the  causeway, 
would  probably  plunge  into  the  lake,  which  is  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth  at 
the  least.  This  man  have  been  the  device  of  some  Vauban  or  Gohom  of 
those  early  times. 

The  stvle  of  these  buildings  evinoee  that  the  arohiteot  possessed  neither 
the  art  of  using  lime  or  cement  of  any  kind,  nor  the  skill  to  throw  an  arch, 
construct  a  roof,  or  erect  a  stair ;  and  ;^et,  with  all  this  ignorance,  showed 
great  ingenuity  in  sdeoting  the  situation  of  bui^ifhs,  and  regulating  the 
access  to  them,  as  weU  as  neatness  and  regularity  in  the  erection,  since  the 
buildings  themselves  show  a  style  of  advance  in  uie  arts  scarody  consistent 
with  the  ignorance  of  so  many  of  the  prindpal  branohes  of  architectural  know- 
lecb;e. 

I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the  most  onrions  and  valuable  objects 
of  antiquaries  nas  been  to  trace  the  proffreas  of  society  by  the  eflP orts  made 
in  early  ages  to  improve  the  rudeness  en  their  first  expedients,  until  they 
either  approach  exceUenoe.  or,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  are  supplied 
by  new  and  fundamental  discoveries,  which  supersede  both  the  earlier  and 
ruder  system  and  tilie  improvements  which  nave  been  ingrafted  upon  it. 
For  example,  if  we  conceive  the  recent  discovery  of  gas  to  be  so  much 
improved  and  adapted  to  domestic  use  as  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of 
producing  domestic  light,  we  can  already  suppose,  some  centuries  afterwards, 
the  heads  of  a  whole  &>dety  of  Antiquaries  half  turned  by  the  discovery  of  a 
pair  of  patent  snuffers,  and  by  the  learned  theories  which  would  be  brought 
forward  to  account  for  the  form  and  purpose  of  so  singular  an  implement. 
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VoXkmbtg  MUM  radii  prinofeU,  I  am  inoliiiad  to  rmid  the  rfngnUr  Cb^Qb 
of  CoidsgBbaiglk— I  m«aa  tbe  Baxoa  part  of  H— aa  a  nep  in  advance  from  the 
rade  aroEiteoRiro,  if  it  desarvaa  the  name,  which  must  haTO  been  common  to 
the  Saxons  as  to  other  Northmen.  Hie  bnildflrs  had  attained  the  art  of 
nrinff  cementy  and  of  roofing  a  bnilding—- great  improTementa  on  the  original 
bnigL  Bat  in  the  round  mp^  a  shape  only  aeenm  the  moat  ancient  oaatiffla» 
the  chambers  excavated  in  the  thiotneiii  of  the  walls  and  bnttimsma,  the 
difllcnlty  by  which  aooeas  Is  gained  from  one  stor^  to  those  abore  it,  Coiunss- 
borgh  still  retains  the  simplicity  of  its  origin,  and  shows  by  what  alow  dsgraea 
man  proceeded  from  ocoimying  sooh  rude  and  inoonTonient  lodgmgs  as  were 
afforded  by  the  galleries  of  the  Oastle  of  Monsa  to  the  more  sj^lanoid  aooonuno- 
dations  of  the  Norman  castles^  with  all  their  sten  and  Qothio  graces* 

I  am  ignorant  if  these  remarks  are  new,  or  if  they  will  be  oonfinned  by 
doeer  examination ;  but  I  think  that,  on  a  hasty  observation,  Coningabui^gL 
offers  means  of  onrious  stody  to  those  who  may  wish  to  trace  the  history  oi 
arohitectore  back  to  the  tunes  preceding  the  Norman  Gonqnest 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  a  cork  model  ahouid  be  taken  of  the 
Gastle  of  Honaa,  as  it  cannot  be  well  understood  by  a  plan. 

The  Oastle  of  Ooningsburgfa  is  thus  described  :— 

'Hie  castle  is  large,  the  outer  walls  standing  on  a  pleasant  ascent  from  the 
riyer,  but  much  orertopt  by  an  high  hiU,  on  which  the  town  stamls,  sitanto 
at  the  head  of  a  rich  and  magninoent  vale,  formed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
woody  hills,  in  which  flows  the  gentle  Don.    Near  the  castle  is  a  barrow,  said 
to  be  Hengist's  tomb.    The  entrance  is  flanked  to  the  left  by  a  round  tower, 
with  a  sloping  base,  and  there  are  several  similar  in  the  outer  wall ;  the 
entrance  has  piers  of  a  0ate,  and  on  the  east  ride  the  ditch  and  bank  ia 
doaA>le  and  very  steep.    On  uie  top  of  the  churohvsrd  wall  is  a  tombstone^ 
on  whidi  are  out  in  high  relief  two  ravens,  or  suoh-Uke  birds.    On  the  sonttft 
side  of  the  churohyard  lies  an  ancient  stone,  ridged  like  a  cofiBn,  on  which  in 
carved  a  man  on  horseback ;  and  another  man  with  a  diield  encountering  a 
vast  winged  serpent,  a  man  bearing  a  shield  behind  him.   It  was  probably 
one  of  the  rude  crosses  not  uncommon  in  ohurohyarda  in  this  ooonty.    Se!e 
it  engraved  on  the  plate  of  oroaaes  for  this  volume,  plate  xiv.  fig.  1.   The  name 
of  Oonninesburgh,  by  which  this  oastle  goes  in  the  old  editions  of  the  BrUamnia^ 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  the  residenoe  of  the  Saxon  kuus.    It  afterwarda 
belonged  to  King  Harold.    13ie  Gonquoror  bestowed  it  on  'VHIliam  de  Warren, 
with  all  its  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  which  are  said  to  have  been  over 
twenty-eight  towns.    At  the  oomer  of  the  area,  which  is  of  an  irragnlar  form, 
stands  the  ^;reat  tower,  or  keep,  placed  on  a  smaU  hill  of  its  own  flimenwionB^ 
on  which  he  six  vast  proieotmg  buttresses^  ft^^yw'^^^g  in  a  steep  diractioa 
to  prop  and  support  the  building,  and  continued  upwards  up  tne  sides  as 
tuneta.     The  tower  within  forms  a  craiplete  cir<]^  twenty-one  feet  in 
diameter,  the  walls  fourteen  feet  thick.    The  ascent  into  the  tower  is  by  an 
exceeding  deep  flight  of  steep  steps,  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  on  the  south 
side  leadmg  to  a  low  doorway,  over  which  is  a  droolar  arch  oroBsed  by  a 
great  transom  stona    Within  this  door  is  the  staircase  which  aaoends  strait 
through  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  not  communicating  with  the  room  on  the 
first  floor,  in  whose  centre  is  the  opening  to  the  dungeon.    Neither  of  these 
lower  rooms  is  lighted  except  from  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  third  story ;  the 
room  in  which,  as  well  as  m  that  above  it,  is  finished  with  compact  smooth 
stonework,  both  having  chimney-pieces,  with  an  a»sh  resting  on  triple  clustered 
pillars.    In  the  third  story,  or  guard-chamber,  is  a  small  recess  with  a  loop- 
nole,  probably  a  bedchamber,  and  in  that  floor  above  a  niche  for  a  saint  or 
holy-water  pot.    ICr.  King  imagines  this  a  Saxon  castle  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  Heptarony.    ICr.  Watson  thus  describes  it.    From  the  first  flow  to  the 
second  story  (third  from  the  ground)  is  a  way  by  a  stair  in  the  wall  five 
feet  wide.    'Rts  next  stairoase  is  approached  bj  a  ladder,  and  ends  at  the 
fourth  story  from  the  ground.    Two  yards  from  the  door,  at  the  head  of  tiiis 
stair,  is  an  opening  nearly  east,  aooesslble  by  treading  on  the  ledge  of  the 
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,  iroll,  whiohdiininfah€i  eight  inoheg  each  ■tery;  and  this  hit  opening  1—di  into 

a  room  or  ehapel  ten  feet  by  twelTe,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  high,  arohed  witti 
[  freestone^  and  sapported  by  amall  oizoolar  oolnmns  of  the  tame^  the  oapitak 

aJid  ardhes  Saxon.  It  has  an  east  wmdow,  and  on  each  aide  in  the  wall,  aboat 
^  fonr  feet  from  the  sronnd,  a  stone  bason,  with  a  hole  and  iron  pipe  to  convey 

,  the  water  into  or  through  the  wall.    Hub  ohapel  is  one  of  the  battresses^  bat 

no  sign  of  it  without,  for  eren  the  window,  thoiuh  laige  within,  is  only  a  long 
I  narrow  loophole,  soaroely  to  be  seen  without.    On  the  left  side  of  this  chapS 

Is  a  small  oratory,  eight  by  six  in  the  thickness  of  the  walL  with  a  niche  in 


,  the  wall,  and  enlightened'  br  a  like  loophole.     The  fourth  stair  from  the 

groond.  ten  feet  west  from  the  ehapel  aoor,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
uirou^h  the  thicknews  of  the  wall,  which  at  top  is  bat  three  yardsL  Each 
story  u  about  fifteen  feet  high,  so  that  the  tower  will  be  serenty-five  feet 
from  the  sroand.  The  inside  forms  a  drde,  whose  diameter  may  be  about 
twelve  feet.  Th»  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  dungeon  is  filled  with  stones.' — 
Qough's  Edition  of  Camden's  BriUumkk   Second  Edition,  voL  tii  pp.  287, 268. 
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resuscitation  of  Athelstane  has  been  much  criticised,  as  too  violent  a 
breach  of  probability,  even  for  a  work  of  such  fsntastic  character.  It  was  a 
tomr-de-foroet  to  which  the  Author  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  by  the 
vehement  entreaties  of  his  friend  and  printer,  who  was  inconsolable  on  the 
Saxon  being  oonveyed  to  the  tomb. 
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WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


AoAAVR,  a  clasp,  consirt- 
ing  of  a  hook  and  a 
ring 

ALDK&liAH,  or  BALXX>BMAK, 

mB  in  ancient  Saxon 
times  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank 

AT.niT»T.if  or  MAUfSBURT. 

a  renowned  scholar  and 
church  -  builder  of  the 
7th  century 

Abbbk,  the  pluck  of  a  deer 

Abblast,  cross-bow 

AbrAt,  a  decree 

Abthur'b  Ovbn,  a  remark- 
able Roman  building  in 
Larbert  parish,  StirUng- 
shire,  demolished  in  1743 

AsFERf  a  small  silver 
TurUsh  coin  ^  ^^th  penny 

AssoiiiZix,  absolve 

AuriBTB  MALUM  BX  VOBIB, 

Remove   the  evil   finom 
among  you 
AvuKD,  apprised.  Informed 

Baca,  valb  op,  mentioned 
in  Psalm  Ixxziv.  0 

Bandbau,  a  narrow  band 
or  fillet 

Babtholikub,  Thomas, 
author  of  AfUiguitatet 
DaniocB  (16S9} 

BastaI  £noaghl  no  mat- 
ter 

BBOGArioo,  a  kind  of  black- 
cap 

Bbbt,  feed  (a  fire) 

BBirEDicrrB,MBs  rls.  Bless 
you,  my  children 

BioaiN,  a  child's  cap 

Black  aAKorus,  a  bar- 
lesque  of  the  Sanctus  of 
the  Roman  Missal ;  a 
tumultuous  uproar 

IX 


BoABDiL,  king  of  Oranada 
and  king  of  Malaga,  both 
inventions  as  re^irds  the 
period  of  the  novel 

Borrow,  or  borob,  bail, 
suretyship,  pledge 

Bow-HAxn>,  the  left  hand, 
hence  wide  of  the  mark 

BBOMHOUfB,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Norfolk,  where 
a  priory  was  built  early 
in  the  12th  century 

Browh-bill,  a  sort  of 
halberd,  painted  brown, 
and  carried  by  soldiers 
and  watchmen 

Bruisivo  •  MATCH,  priss- 
flght 

Bnurr,  rumour,  report 

Bull  •  wbooab,  a  bogle, 
spectre 

BuRRBL,  or  borbl,  coarse 
cloth,  frieze 

Btzabt,  a  Bvuntlne  gold 
coin,  varying  in  value 
finom  10s.  to  £1 

Gabalist,   one  versed  in 

secret  sciences 
Gap-1-pib,  firom  head  to 

foot 
Capul,  or  OAPLB,  a  hone, 

working  horse 
Cabdbcu,  old  French  silver 

coins  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Ud. 
Gavb,  adbum.  Beware,  I  am 

here 
Ghamfbon,     Ihmtlet     or 

head-piece  for  an  armed 

horse 
Gbabvwood,   a  forest  in 

the  north  of  Leicester- 
shire 
Chi  AM  wiHB,  wine  of  Chios, 

an  island  of  Asia  Minor ; 

30 


it  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  Greeks 
CurroBD's  gate,  in  Clif- 
ford's Tower,  beside  the 
castle  at  York,  but  it 
did  not  exist  in  Richard's 
reign 

GlIPT     WITHIB    THK    BDIO, 

medieval     method     of 
sweating  coinage 
Clout,  a  pin  in  the  centre 
of  a  target  fixing  it  to  the 
butt 

CoHORK,    or    COBHORN, 

Baron  van,  called  the 
Dutch  Vauban,  a  skilful 
military  engineer  of  the 
17th  century 
Gommbndator.  holder  of 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
as  an  addition  to  one 
already  held  or  in  tem- 
porary trust 

COMPOSTELLA.  SCALLOP 

BHXLL  or,  tne  symbol  of 
8t.  James  the  Greater, 
whose  shrine  was  at 
Compostella,  80  miles 
f^om  Corunna  in  Spain 

CoNTiTBOR,  I  confess 

GoNiNaaBUBQH,  or  kunin^t 
(qfninift)  hurgt  or  Aron- 
fn(/«  bufv= king's  castle 

Cbi  db  qubbbb,  a  war- 
cry 

Gross,  a  coin  stamped  with 
across 

Gbowd,  or  CBOWTH,  a 
species  of  violin ;  crow- 
DER,  a  fiddler 

CuR^,  the  portion  of  the 
deer  given  to  the  hounds 

CuRTAL  VRIAB,  lower  order 
of  friar,  wearing  a  short 
gown  or  habit 
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Cut  Ain>  loho  taxi^  of 

every  kind 
Otf&ibb,  a  kind  ofonpe 

D*    OQMMILXTOBIBOa   TSX- 

PLX,  etc.  (p.  849X  con- 
cerning the  taretuen  in 
aims  of  the  holy  oom- 
mnnity  of  the  Temple 
who  fireqnoit  the  com- 
pany of  mugoided  women 
for  the  sratifleation  of 
their  fleshly  Inste 

Ds  Lbctiohs  Lmuuaiux, 
on  the  reading  of  letters 

Dmci-yoLTB,  a  half-torn 

DB     PROFUMDIB     OLAKAyi, 

Oat  of  the  depths  have 

I  called 
Dbbbxho-b*,     4iap«RiiAe 

conrsge 
Dbspaboisux  I  By  God  I 
DnraiBB,  war-horse 
Dktitb  dionxou.  Let  it  be 

given  to  htan  vnoismore 

worthy 

DBPS  WAaUT  BALVAM,  StC 

(p.  816X  God  keap  your 
rersranMsafe 
Dsua  Touaouii*   God  be 
with  yon,  a  priest 

DOBTOUB,  or  DOBIRB,  ths 

dormitory  of  a  monastsry 
Dravt,  reflDsa|hogs' wash 
r  OF  W. 


DnAooH  OF  WAwnMT,  a 
monstsv  daln  by  one 
More  of  More  Hau.  Sea 
Percy's  RtUqum  <|f  ^w- 

Dmnro  hasl,  I  diink  your 

health 
DuiraHiujii  low  •brad  fbl- 

lows 

BiPifan,  a  monk  of  Om- 
terbaxir»  who  wnCa  a 
HiMtory  qf  Mngkmd  and 
Uvea  of  An— iwi  and  other 
distinoniahad      MngUsh 

Sl  jbbbid,  a  javelin  used 

in  Oriantal  gaaus.  aqw- 

dally  in  moek-flgats  on 

horsebaek 
Xir  oBonpB,   behind    tha 

saddle 
BFCwaiAf  tiia  gitNindwofk 

orstoryofanapio 
Bbiotho.    8e$    Lnosn's 

witdi 
BffTRADA,  a  slightly  failed 

platflotm 

9r  TOBXB  ;  9lfJMBC,  «fll0L  (p. 

S35X  And  wiiSi  yon ;  O 
most  reverend  mastsr,  I 
beseech  yon,  in  your 
mercy 
BnuBDSitiis  Bwinaheidof 
Odysseos.  SmOdjfm.  »v. 


Bxuaraa  eboipixhdiBi  ex- 
cept what  ia  to  be  ex- 
cepted 

IxooucuinoABO  Toa,  I 
shall  exoonunnnioate 
yon 

Faibb    lb    mouumkt,   to 

twirl  abont,  flooxish  a 

qnarter-stair 
FArras  voe  dxvoibb,  pbbux 

CBXVAiJBBs,    Do    yonr 

duty,  brave  knights 
FxmB'VBT,  key  of  the 

fetters 
Fiat  yolumtas  tua,  Thy 

will  be  done 
FiAMBoio,  basting  roasted 

meat 
FLBUBS-PB-ui,   henUie 

llliea 
Fuhtb,  men  of  the  right 

sort 
Fxx>x-siLX»  floss-silk 

FOLXFBBB  ABD  SAOUM,  B 

lawftil  fireaman 
fbx-BABnia,  fox-holes 
Fbagxbbt,  boldaafe,  readiest 
Fbbbdom  of  tbb  bitibb, 
freedom  grsnted   to   a 
Soots  advocate  to  plead 
at  the  Bn^isb  bar 
WaxKmn  TmroBUif,   TkM 
CknmUUa^SnfflandwUh 
As  FntU  cfTlmu,  called 
The    CknnUU    vi    8L 
A1baM,%    alao    OaHUm'i 
OknnioU 
FmtiAV  fwoBDs),  ranting, 

bombastic  JargtBi 
Fuary     babdias,    thirsty 
handlers  or  oomxadsB 

Qabbbdibb,  a  Jaw's  robe 
or  gown 

Gabb  lb  oobbbav.  Beware 
of  the  raven 

Oablabd,  a  collection  of 
ballads  or  abort  poems 

Gauds,  flimsy  onamants, 
gimcrscks 

Oblidas  lbto,  etc  (p.  xxiX 
To  various  eaicaaea  uj 
tons  she  flies»  An^ 
griping  with  her  gory 
Bagsrs,  tries,  TUl  one 
of  perftet  onans^ui 
be  fannd.  And  flbroos 
Innga  nnii^ar'd  by  a 
wound.    (Bowe) 

Glatvx,  a  sword,  spear 

Gobfbl  or  Br.  Nioonniua, 
an  anelent  spoiions  writ- 
ing, called  also  the  AeU 

Gbabd  Ctbub,  a  long- 
winded  romance  in  10 
▼61a.  0M»«)  by  Mdlla^ 
da8ead4ri 


Guildbb,  a  coin  worth  la. 

8d. 
Gtioial,  GDIMAL,  OrOKHBL 

BXHO,  a  sort  of  doable 

ring 

Haoqiobbutb,  or  hackbut, 
harqnebos,  a  primitive 
flresrm 

Haoqubtoh,   or  aotov,  a 

auilted  vest  worn  under 
lie  ooat  of  mail 

Hatldio,  the  half  of  a 
sQver  penny 

Hbhoist,  or  Hbvobt, 
means  stallion,  hence  the 
white  horse  (p.  418)as  the 
Baxonenaiffn 

Hbbship,  pillage,  maraud- 
ing 

HBBmA,  more  correctly 
Nerthos,  the  goddess 
Earth  of  the  andent 
Slavs  of  Pmssia 


a  eoanty  palatini,  gar- 
emed  by  the  Ushopa  of 
Hexham 

HxLoiMo,  baas,  coi 

Hoo    DBAB  to    St. 
thont.    Plga  were  under 
his  special  oaxa 

HouBi,  a  beaurr  of  the 
Mohammedan  Fsrsdiaa 

HumoKO,  causing  a  hum- 
ming in  the  head,  beoauae 
meuesUn,  and  so  (beer, 
was  tnouiriit  to  make 
tiio  head  hum  like  the 
hive  firom  i^ieh  the 
honey  of  tha  meymgltw 
waa  taken 


.,  or  mBBMAV,  a 
MtalBar,  hind  servant 

iFBor.  or  Ibfbbv,  tha  hell 
of  the  Old  BaxoBB 

II  Bohdocani.  Ss0  The 
JMber  Califkf  or.  Admn^ 
tmn$  ofHafmm  AlraacMd 
vUkthePrUifxuqfPmrtla 
CMwi  As  Bmat^  ^utaOe, 
in  H.  Weber's  TcUm  ^Ae 
J&u<(1812Xi.  475 

Iboh  Mbbbxb,  cr  Mubbbb, 
an  ialand  In  Loah 
LtHuond 


counted  sacred 

Kabum  fib,  a  pie  eontsin- 
ing .  nighttngales  and 
baoeaflooes  OiiUokeapB) 

Lao  AtmyuM,  sour  nilk; 

LAO  DULGB,  swBet  milk 
Laubbs  aluuI  Let  go! 

away! 
Labgbhb,  a  gift 


GLOfiMSABT 
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La  Romn  ra  la.  BamjutiI 
XT  DM  Axousi,  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  and  of 
Lore 

Lai!bo  rutcmn,  i  noted 
robber 

liAmtKATB,  Bobert  Sontliey 

L>    DOH    D'AMOn»ST7BB 

MBBCi,  the  higheet  IkTOur 
that  love  can  beatow 

Lu-oAon,  the  aafe  or 
sheltered  aide 

I/MHrun  alTit,  the  apoOed 
ehUd 

LiAa3>,  amall  French  coin, 
current  after  the  14th 
century  »  cne-fhlrd  of  a 
atlver  penny  BngUah 

LooAir,  JoBM ,  an  eloquent 
Scottish  preacher,  who 
was  diamisBed  (1786)  for 
intempeimnce 

LucAif'B  ?nTCH,  Brictho,  in 
FkunaUA,  Bk.  vL 

MAHOtjiTD,  a  contempt-, 
nous  name  for  Mahomet 
Mahonnd  and  Terma- 
gaunt  fl^n^ired  as  devila 
or  dmbbinff-boya  In  some 
of  the  mediflBTal  myatety- 
playa 

Mail^  baggi^.  tnnkk 

Malyoisix,  maJmaeyi8weet 
wine 

Maiocock,  a  ahapetoaa 
piece,  finigment 

]iA2iomn,a  steward,  pnr- 
▼eyor 

Mancus,  an  Anglo^Banm 
colnsabont  Sa.  «d. 

ICAHooimL,  military  engine 
for  throwing  stones 

MaITUB  XHTOimUIXKanKYOB 

DoKnn,  to  lay  hands  on 
the  servanta  of  the  Lord 

ICA&AvnDX,  eaapa  coin 
as  lass  than  a  flushing 

MABOQunf,  Xorocoo,  goat's 
leather 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm ummore  and  Mar- 
garet, married  Henry  L 
of  Bngland,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  Empreaa 
Ifatllda,  with  whom  the 
textobTloQsly  conlbands 
bar 

MAnoBS,  despite 

MsLii,  meddle,  busy  one- 
self 

MsBK.  or  MAicK,  old  coin, 
worth  18s.  4d. ;  a  weight 
=  generally  8  ounces 

MisTA,  or  Mist,  one  of 
the  Valkyrie  or  Battle 
Maidens 

MoMK  or  CnoTDOw,  cor- 
rected Croyland  or  Crow- 


land,  waa  Abbot  Ingni- 

phna(1066-1109X  npnted 
author  of  a  Hillary  <ifth€ 
Mcnastery  tf  Ormpkutd, 
which  haa  been  shown, 
since  Scott  wrote,  to  be 
a  18th  or  14th  century 
fiction 

MoRT,  a  buc^e-caB  at  the 
death  of  a  stag 

MoBT  DB  MA  ynl  Death 
of  my  life  I  a  strong 
afllrmatlve 

Mon,  noteanpoo  the  bos^e, 
diatlngfiUed  in  oM  trea- 
tises on  hunting,  not  by 
mnskal  oharacten,  bat 
by  written  words 

Mouxrr  Cabmzl,  xohas- 
TBKT  or,  the  mother 
manaaterr  of  the  Oar* 
mellte  oraar,  OD  the  coast 
of  Faleatino 

Mounr  lora  St.  Dmn,  a 
war-ciT  of  the  Fniich 
Gmaadera 

MThxbsov,  aatlior  of  the 
Songt  (f  0$tkm 

MuBOADun,  or  winaAsaL, 
a  sweet  wine  made  ftom 
mnadatgrapsB 

NSBDLO  QTJIDAM,  gOOd-fbr- 

nothlng  fbllow,  scamp 
Mbbdwood^     a     foyal 

forest  beaide  the  Thrant, 

Stallbidslilre  and  Derby- 

shira 
BoxBLiBr  or  inmaJB,  the 

entrailBofadeer 
Nook  (of  pastyX  a  qoarter 

or  triangular  cat  of  pie 

OuBLnm,    a     dungeon, 

deep  pit  or  ahaft  in  a 

dni^ieoA 
OurnscuiDAKon,  insolance, 

pMsumption 
Oynn     cPod'b     vobboim  t 

Quite  impoaalble!  God 

ftvMdt 

Pab  amoubb,  illicitly,  nn- 
lawftilly 

TAStnoA/B  Tali.  A  Wa4irif 
TaU,  i»  tht  Aneteni  Kng- 
litih  SKyZe,  by  Thomaa 
FameU,  a  mmor  Qneen 
Anne  poet 

Fatbioo,  beggars'  name  for 
their  hec^  -  prieat  m 
orator 

Fax  YOBiscuic,  Feace  be 
with  you 

Patmix,  pagan 

Pbnkakt,  Thomas,  akeenly 
observant  natuialist  and 
trsTeller  of  the  18th  cent- 
ury 


FnoApr,  a  tihtfm  against 

disease 
PnniXAa,  or  F&hikras,  tha 

ffiandson  of  Aaron.    5m 

Mnmbeis  zxr.  7.  8 
FouNGKr  noz.  a  iMnt  ecm- 

taining  pexromea 
PnopnnD,  proBtlaed 
Fboftib     HscaaBiTATni, 

etc.  (p.  817X  in  case  of 

necessity  and  to  drive 

away  the  cold 

FUT    TO   TBB    ■OBVB,    dc- 

_  ciarad  a  rebel 
Prvr,  magide 

Quark  mBMUKKViiT 
aatnml  Why  do  the 
heathen  lagef 

Ba»  Jaoob  mr  TunsLA. 

Possibly  a  conftised 
aBasion  to  Bsi^amln  of 
TudelsL  a  ISth  century 
Spanish  Jew,  and  re- 
nowned tniYellet 
BAar»*fT.T.K,  base,  tenol^ 
Bkal,  aSpanish  almrcoin 

BaoBKAT,  a  algnal  to  the 
hounds  to  return  ttom 
following  a  fliilae  scent 

BaBOOUBBK,  reacne 

Bkz   dblkctaktub    fitl- 

OBBITUDIWB      TUA,     The 

king  ahaB  Kjjolce  in  thy 

beauty 
Beodio,  a  reindeer  skin ; 

hence  any  piece  of  skin 

or  far  clothing 

Bna^  OLirr  within  trb. 

Se§  Chpt  within  the  ring 
BoLLO,    or    Hbolt    tbb 

Gak<»b,  the  anoestw  of 

theNcnrmans 
Bora,  a  sort  of  guitar,  or 

huMr-gardy,  m  strings 

of  which  were  managed 

by  a  wheel  (rata) 
BULia  raaBDoit  of  the. 

See  Freedom  of  the  rules 
Bunjrr,  a  anall  barrel 

8a',  BAor,  Maas 

Saomko  BILL,  smaB  bell 
uaed  at  high  mass 

St.  Orbistoprbb,  the 
patron  aaiat  of  foresters ; 
an  image  of  the  saint 
worn  as  an  ornament 

Br.  Dukbtan,  fiazon  saint 
and  archblahop  of  Can- 
terbury, 10th  century 

St.  Hilda  or  Whitbt,  a 
.  Northumbrian  abbess  of 
^e  7th  century,  fiunous 
for  her  saintly  life 

St.  Nioholab'b  clbbxs, 
robbens  highwsvmen 
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St.  NiooDncna.  SesGoapd 
of  St  NicodemuB 

9T.     OMSRf     GODrBBT    DS, 

more  generally  written 

GeofEhn  de  St.  Adh6mar 
8ancti»,  BLACK.   SaeBUck 

aanctuB 
Bgaixop  shblc    560  Com* 

postella 

SCLAVETN,  or  SOLAYONIAN, 

a  pilgrim's  cloak,  resem- 
bling a  garment  worn  in 
Blavoniim  coantriee 
Sbicpbb  PBRcnrzATUB,  etc. 

S).    847X    The   ravening 
on  is  ever  to  be  beaten 
down 
Bbndal,  ll^t  silk  stair 
SiQiL,  seal 

SiXARBE,       or       8IMAB,     a 

woman's  loose  light  robe 

BiMNKL      BRKAD,      a      rlch 

sweet  cake,  made  of  fine 
flour,  offered  as  a  gift 
at  Christmas  and  Baster, 
and  especially  the  Fourth 
Sunday  in  Ijent  (Simnel 
Sunday) 

Si  QUIS,  SUADEMTB  DXABOXX), 

If  any  one  at  the  persua- 
sion of  the  devil 

Sib  Bbvib,  of  Hampton  or 
Southampton,  the  hero  of 
a  medinm  romance 

Sib  Out,  of  Warwick, 
the  hero  of  a  mediaBvai 
romance 

Sib  John  Oldcabtlb, 
an  Bliabethan  play 
r^ected  from  Shake- 
si)eare'8  dramas;  assigned 
to  Thomas  He^wood 

Skooula,  or  Skooul,  one 
of  the  Valkyrie  or  Battle 
Maidens 

Slot-houhd,  a  sleuth- 
hound,  blood-hound 

SoLDAN  or  Tbesizokb, 
sultan  or  emperor  of  a 
Btate  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
founded  early  in  the  18th 
century 

SOLBBB   or   BOLLAB    OHAX- 

bbb,  a  garret  or  upper 
chamber 
Soul -SCAT,  a  ftineral  dm 
paid  to  the  church 


Spbdioal,  a  youth 

Stock-fibh,  dried  flah, 
generally  cod 

Stool-ball,  an  old  English 
game,  something  reaemb- 
ung  cricket,  played  by 
women 

Stbikb.  riBBT  fof  aleX 
brewed  with  the  roll  mea- 
sure (strike)  of  malt 

Struck  pamtzixbb,  cut  open 
the  wine  -  skin  (panto- 
furia),  and  so  broach  the 
cask.  'Fantnere'maybe 
a  slang  corruption  of 
'partner' 

SuBQUEDT,  insolence,  pre- 
sumption 

Taok,  lease 

Tb  ioitub,  the  service- 
book,  on  which  oaths 
were  sworn 

TBEOW    AMD    E81IB,    thiall 

and  bondsman 
Thball,  a  serf,  bondsman 
Toll- dish  (nmler's),   the 
dish  in  which  he  received 
his  fees  for  grinding  com ; 
hence,  the  head 
Tottt,  tottery,  unsteady 
Tbaksmbw,  to   transform, 

change 
Trbqktoub,  coi^uror 
Tbimkxtxmg,  deiding  in,  in- 
triguing 
Tbowl,  to  push,  pass 
TwBLVTH  Night,  the  eve 
of  the  Epiphany,  which 
fUls  twelve  days  after 
Christmas 

Umdbbux,  to  be  respon- 
sible for 

Umhousbled,  not  having 
received  the  euchailst 

Ubus,  a  wild  ox 

Ut  fuqiantub  oacuLA,  Let 
all  kissing  be  avoided 

Ut  lxo,  etc  (p.  840X  Let 
the  lion  always  be  beaten 
down ;  ^,  Note  25,  p^  460 

Vail,  to  lower,  doff 
Vaib.  a  kind  of  ftir ,  believed 

to  nave  been  that  of  the 

squirrel 

VaUB      TAaDXH,     NOV     XM- 


COB  xbi,  Farewell, 
then,  and  do  not  fnget 
me 

Vbbt  and  vknibon,  the 
forest  trees  and  the  game 
amongst  them 

Vix  PBivtE,  private  life 

ViNBAur.  GEOPrBKY  DB,  an 
English  writer  of  the  12th 
century,  wrote  Itinerary 
of  Richard,  King  qf  th€ 
BngliMh,  in  the  Holy  Land 

ViNUM  latiitcat,  etc 
(p.  346),  Wine  maketh 
Sad  the  heart  of  man 

ViRXLAi,  a  type  of  Old 
French  short  poem 

Vobtigbbn,  a  Christian 
British  prince,  who  in- 
vited over  Hengist  the 
Saxon,  and  married  hia 
daughter  Bowena 

Wabs  habi^To  your  health 
Wantlby,  Dbagon  or.  Sm 

Dragon  of  Wantlev 
Wablock,  wizard ;  North- 

BBN  Wablock,  Sir  Walter 

Scott 
WAsaAXL,    ale     or     wine 

spiced ;  a  health,  toast 
Wastbl  cakbb,  cakes  made 

of  the  finest  white  wheat 

flour 
Watling  Stbbr,  an  old 

Boman    road,     running 

trom     Dover,     through 

London  and  York,  to  ue 

neighbourhood  of  New- 

castle-on-Tyne 
WhITB  HOEtSB  BBsniN.     Sm 

Hengist 
WnrTTLB,  a  laige  knife 
WiM PLB,  a  veil  or  hood 
WrrENAOBif  OTB,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  great  council  or 

parliament 
WoDBN,    Odin,    the   chief 

god  of  ancient  Teutonic 

mythology 

Zbocrin,  or  SBQUiN,  a 
Venetian  grold  coin  « 
about  9b.  4a. 

Zbbnbbogk,  or  Cbxbniboo, 
the  Black  Ood  or  Devil 
of  the  Wends  and  PniB- 
I      slan  Slavs 
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AllahoA>Dalb,  at  Templeitowtt,  480 
Ambrooe,  Fathor,  250 

*  Anna  Marie,  love,  up  is  the  nm/  805 
Anwold,  torch-bcaxer,  47,  60 
▲rblast,  206,  468 

Archery,  toanuunent^  1S6 ;  Lookaley's 
akiU  at,  128, 180,  290,  822 

Aahby,  61.    Sm  Toumament 

Atheutane,  68 ;  Jolna  the  TeinpUr^s  party, 
112 ;  struck  down  by  the  Black  Kiiight, 
119 ;  at  Prince  John's  banquet,  182 ; 
Cediic's  aspirations  for,  167 ;  made 
prisoner  by  De  Bracy,  174 ;  in  Torqnll- 
stone,  189;  his  challenge  to  Front4o- 
Boeof,  192 ;  ofRnrs  to  nnsom  himself, 
248;  stnick  down  by  Bois-Goilbert, 
297;  Us  foneral,  414;  reappearance, 
422,  468 ;  his  threats  against  the  Abbot 
of  Bt  Bdmtind's,  426,  445 ;  relinquishes 
Rowena.  427 

Anther's  Introdnctlon,  ix 

Aymor,  Prior,  travelling  with  Bols-Onil- 
oert,  10;  misdirected  by  Wamba,  17; 
at  Rotherwood,  80 ;  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
outlaws,  814 ;  names  Isaac's  ransom, 
818 ;  gives  him  a  letter  to  Bois-Ouilbert, 
822 ;  quarrels  with  the  Friar,  824 ;  the 
letter  to  Bois-Guilbert,  845 

BAiiHATTinr's  Jowmal,  quoted,  464 
fiardon,  Hufl^,  scout-master,  884 

*  Barefooted  Friar,'  song,  161 
Barriers,  of  mediiBval  castle,  272,  458 
Beaumanoir,  Lucas,  Grand  Master,  889 ; 

listens  to  Isaac's  complaint,  848 ;  takes 
Albert  Malvoisin  to  task,  849 ;  presides 
at  Rebecca's  trial.  856;  his  sentence, 
872 ;  presides  at  tne  trial  by  combat, 
488 ;  defies  Kins  Richard,  441 

Beau-seant,  Templars'  banner,  115 

Becket,  sUyers  of,  882,  469 

Black  Knight,  rescues  Ivanhoe,  118 ;  lost 
in  the  forest,  146;  at  the  Friar's 
hermitage,  150 :  his  entertainment  there, 
154 ;  his  song,  *  Crusader's  Return,'  159 ; 
challenge  to  Torquilstone,  228 ;  leads 
the  assault,  272,  289 ;  makes  prisoner 
De  Bracy,  292;  liberates  him,  807; 
accepts  Locksley^s  horn,  808 ;  exchanges 
cuflb  with  the  Friar,  312 ;  repairs  to  St 
Botolph's,  800 ;  his  song,  <  Anna  Marie,' 


806;  BODff,  *  There  oame  three  merry 
men,'  896;  gives  his  horn  to  Wamba, 
899;  set  upon  by  assassins,  400;  at 
Gonlngsbuxidi,  418;  bids  Cediic  be  re- 
conciled to  ivanhoe,  421 

Bois*Guilbert,  Brian  de,  on  the  way  to 
Ashby,  11 ;  threatens  Gurth,  16 ;  his 
wager  about  Rowena,  19 ;  one  of  the 
challengers,  62 ;  overthrown  by  Ivan- 
hoe, 81 :  encounter  with  Ivanhoe  on 
second  day,  117 ;  overthrown  by  Noir 
Faineant,  119 ;  found  in  the  forest,  171 ; 
twits  De  Bracy,  185 ;  scene  with 
Rebecca  in  Torquilstone,  215 ;  his 
history,  219 ;  writes  an  answer  to  the 
chaUenge,  226 ;  scorns  the  idea  of 
surrender,  279;  carries  off  Rebecca, 
294,  296 ;  strikes  down  Athelstane, 
297;  counselled  by  Albert  Malvoisin, 
851,  887;  his  attitude  at  Rebecca's 
trial,  857;  his  proposals  to  Rebecca, 
879;  begs  her  forgiveness,  887;  over- 
thrown in  the  lists,  489 

Bolts  and  shafts,  252,  457 

Bondsmen,  4,  808 

Burghs,  in  Zetland  (BheUandX  461 

CAxnnr'B  JBritoniiia,  Gough's  ed.,  quoted, 
462 

Gassills,  Barl  of,  his  cruelty,  454 

Cedric  the  Saxon,  18,  28 ;  smites  off  De 
Brac/s  lance-head,  69 ;  attends  John's 
banouet,  182;  disowns  his  son,  184; 
drinks  to  Richard  L,  187 ;  returns 
home,  165;  aspirations  for  a  Saxon 
kingdom,  167 ;  his  anger  andnst  Wil- 
fired,  168 ;  captured  by  De  Bracy,  174 ; 
appeals  to  his  captors,  187 ;  a  prisoner 
in  Torquilstone,  189 ;  his  story  of  King 
Harold,  189 ;  exchanges  dresses  with 
Wamba,  284 ;  waylaid  by  Ulrica,  287 ; 
set  free  by  Front-de-Bceuf,  245;  sup- 
ports the  BUck  Knight's  sssault,  289 ; 
thanks  Wamba  and  liberates  Gurth,  808 ; 
at  Athelstane's  fiineral,  417  ;  reftises 
to  kneel  to  Richard,  421 ;  summoned  to 
court,  445 

Champion,  demanded  by  Rebecca,  867 

Chaae,  language  of.  40 

Clergyi  at  time  of  tale,  14, 164,  818 

Cnichts,  Saxon,  26,  462 
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Goleridge,  Uhm  fttmi,  76.  46S 

'  Come  trowl  the  brown  bowl/  179 

OondoUieri,  09 

Goniagsbazgh  Outle,  418, 400 ;  Ita  interior 

chamben,  410 
Oopmaahunt,  clerk  of.    Ste  Ftiar  Tack 
'  Grundex's  Retain,'  song,  159 

Db  Bbaot,  Ifaorioe,  in  John's  tnln,  09 : 
plot  to  CAXT7  off  Rowena,  148 ;  twitted 
by  Boie-Onilbert,  185 ;  loene  with 
Rowena,  206;  screens  Ivanhoe^  S05; 
saggests  the  soirender  of  Toraniistone, 
279 ;  made  prisoner  bv  the  Black  Kni^t, 
892:  pardoned  by  Rowena,  805;  lioer^ 
ated  by  the  Black  Knight,  807 ;  reftuee 
to  waylay  Richard,  829 

Dedicatory  Sj^tle  to  Dr.  DryMdnit, 
xix 

Dennett  fkther,  the  rnstio,  480 

Derry-aown  chonis,  100,  458 

Disinherited  Knight    &sIvaiihM 

Don,  river,  418 

Dress,  time  of  tale,  4, 5, 10, 12,  24^  84»  06» 
07, 182,  418 

Drinks,  Saxon,  28,  452 

Dryasdnst,  Dr.,  Dedioatoiy  Spiitia  tot 
xix 

Dan  Donadilla,  of  Olenelg,  400 

« Dost  onto  dost,' 419 

BnrrH,  Athelstane's  mother,  418,  420 
Bdward,  King,  and  the  hermit,  xlil 
Blgitha,  Bowena'B  maid,  28 
Bngland,  state  of;  in  time  of  BIdbaid, 

1,00 
Bnglish  in  Palestine,  41 
Essex,  Barl  of.  442 
Bxoheqaer  of  the  Jews,  46 

FAiras,  Oorth's  dog,  7,  82;  woonded  by 
Oedric,  100 ;  rscogniins  Garth,  804 

Fetterlock,  Knight  of.    8m  Blaek  Knicht 

Fitsarsa,  waldemar,  78 ;  strsngthens  ua 
wayerers,  189;  in  coansel  with  John, 
827 ;  at  Richard's  maroy,  402 

Forest,  ranger  of,  7,  451 ;  laws,  451 ;  of 
Rotherwood,  1,  8 

Franklin,  2 ;  hoosehold  of;  24 

Friar  Tack,  roased  by  Blaek  Knight,  149 ; 
entertainment  to  nim,  154 ;  his  song, 
*  Barefooted  f^iar,*  101;  assames  the 
oatUVs  oarb,  182;  missing,  808,  809; 
brings  in  Isaac  a  pilaoner,  809 ;  reseaed 
from  Tbroailstone,  810 ;  exchanges 
cnfb  with  Black  Knight  812 ;  qoairsls 
with  Prior  Aymer,  824 ;  helps  to  reeeoe 
Black  Knight,  401 ;  entreats  his  pardon, 
404  ;  onlooker  at  Templestowa,  481 ; 
literary  histonr  of,  xii,  468 

Ftant-de-Boof,  Reginald,  03 ;  overthrown 
by  Ivanhoe,  82 ;  oy  the  BUck  Knight, 
119 ;  description  of,  195 ;  threatens 
Isaac  with  tortare,  198 ;  makes  Gedric 
his  messenger,  248 ;  woanded  by  Bfausk 
Knight,  278 ;  deathbed,  281 

ObOaSABT,  406 

Ooodalricke,  Hermann  of,  881 


Qraind  Cyrut,  incident  flrom,  294,  468 
Grand  Master.    Stt  Beaamanoir 
Grantmesnil,  Hugh  de,  02,  70 ;  enoonnter 

with  Ivanhoe,  82 
Onrth,  in  the  forest,  4;  threatened  by 
Bois^Goilbert,  10 ;  lets  oat  the  Palmer, 
64  ;  acts  sqaire  to  Ivanhoe,  96  ;  repays 
Isaac,  96 ;  stopped  by  the  oatlaws,  104 ; 
beats  the  Miller  at  qoarter-stair,  107 ; 
seised  and  bound,  103;  escapes,  174; 
goes  to  the  Friar's  hut,  179 ;  his  chal- 
lenge to  TorquilsUme,  228;  ft«ed  by 
Cedric,808 

Hasold,  King,  Gedrio's  tale,  189, 458 

HarthiU  trysting-tree,  801 

Hedge-prints,  459 

Heraldry,  270,  458 

Hennit,  Jolly.    St  Friar  Tack 

HiKg,  son  of  Snell,  882,  878,  870 

'fflgh  deads  achieved  of  kni^thtly  taia,* 

159 
Horses,  Spanish,  11;  Bamoen,  IS;  prior 

ofBt.Botolph's,892 
Hospitallers,  00 

Hubert,  Malvoisln's  forester,  127 
Hundebert,  CMric's  mJ^r-domo»  27 

*rLL  olve  thes,  good  feUow,'  101 

Introduction,  Aathor's,  ix 

Isaac  of  York,  arrives  at  Rotherwood, 
88;  greeted  kindly  by  the  Palmer,  40 ; 
awakened  by  him,  51 ;  leaves  Rother- 
wood with  him,  64 ;  shows  his  gratitade 
to  him.  67;  at  the  tofomaaMnt,  04; 
repelled  by  Wamba's  shield  of  bimwn, 
71;  with  Bebecoa  at  Ashby.  90;  re- 
paid by  Garth,  98;  ptekoa  up  by 
OedricTs  par^,  172;  captured  by  the 
barona,  174 ;  m  the  dungeon  atTorqail- 
■toae,  194;  threatened  by  Frcmt^le- 
BcBuf,  196 ;  objects  to  Rebecca  soceoor- 
ing  Ivanhoe,  854 ;  the  Friar's  pciaonar, 
809 ;  names  Prior  Aymesr's  lansam,  817 ; 
aiven  a  letter  by  Prior  Aymer  to  the 
Templar,  822 ;  tmvels  to  Templestowe, 
880;  interview  with  the  Grand  Master, 
848 ;  hears  cf  Rebecca's  peril,  874;  re- 
united to  Babeoca,  448 

Israel,  Nathan  b«i,  880,  874 

Ivanhoe.  iooata  in  Paleatiae^  48 ;  eaten 
the  lists  at  Ashbv,  79;  overthrows 
Bois-Guilbeit,  81 ;  John's  suspicions  of 
him,  84 ;  chooses  Queen  of  Beaaty,  86 ; 
interview   with  squires  of  the  van- 

Suished,  94;  encounter  with  Bois- 
ioilbert  on  second  day,  117;  reseiied 
by  Black  Knight,  119;  crowned  by 
Rowena,  121;  Gedrio's  anger  againai 
him,  108 ;  in  Torquilatone,  200 ;  nursed 
by  Rebecca,  254 ;  she  deeeribes  to  htm 
the  assault,  209;  raaeued  by  Bkck 
Knight,  204 ;  left  at  Bt.  Botolpb's,  800 ; 
borrows  the  prior's  Jennet,  892 ;  loins 
Richard  in  the  fomet,  407 ;  at  Oonings- 
burgh,  417 ;  reconciled  to  hia  fkther, 
428;  rescoes  Rebecca,  488;  marriage, 
440;  soorce  of  name^  zvL  8m  om 
Palmer 
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JiWB,  time  oriUehaid  L,  W,  40,  B6,  885 
John,  Frinoe,  hia  Intafigoes,  80;  at  the 
toarDamflBt,  86;  his  BospieiaiiB  of 
I'ocksley,  70,  128;  of  Ivaoboe,  84; 
annoys  FiUafse,  88,  80;  hmn  of 
Bidutfd's  nletw,  1S4;  his  ehumeter, 
18S;  his  nidaoMS  to  Csdiio,  188; 
plotting  at  York,  887 
JoiTwilz  Abbey,  818,  480 

LiRB,  at  Ashby,  82;  at  Templestowe, 

Locksley,  chides  Isaac,  86;  noticed  by 
John.  70 ;  questions  Onrth,  106 ;  shoots 
at  Ashby,  128 ;  Joins  Wamba  and  Garth 
in  the  forest,  176 ;  goes  to  the  Friar's 
hat,  170 ;  his  challenge  to  Torqnilstone, 
228;  his  men  attack  the  castle,  271; 
his  deadly  skiU,  200,  882;  disteibntas 
the  spoils,  801 ;  gires  Us  horn  to  the 
BUck  Knight,  808 ;  rescnes  him,  401 ; 
declares  his  name,  408  *  orders  the  false 
alarm,  410 ;  a  name  of  Bobin  Hood,  460 

Haucih,  prior  of  Bt  Botolph's  JeuMt, 
802 

ICalvoisin,  Albert  de,  848;  expostnlates 
with  Bois-Gnilbert,  861,  887;  gives 
evidence  sgainst  Bebecca,  860 ;  shuffles 
with  the  oath,  484 ;  arrested,  441 

Halvoisin,  Philip  de,  62,  82 

Mantelets,  261.  457 

Medicine,  Jewish,  256, 874 :  medisvil,  888 

Miller,  at  qnarter-staff  witn  Gnrth,  107 

Minstrelsy,  168,468 

Mont-Fitchet,  Oonnde,  840 ;  reads  Prior 
Avmer's  letter,  843;  procores  iklse 
witnesses,  864 

Morat,  28,  462 

Nmno  slaves,  8,  480, 451 

Kidering,  468 

Kobillty,  time  of  Biohard  L,  1,  81 ;  time 

of  Stephen,  200 
Nolr  Fameant    Sm  Black  Knight 
'  Norman  saw  on  BngUsh  oak,'  247 
Nomums,  in  Bnglaml,  2,  447;  dress  of, 

182;   language,  7,   40;  license^   200; 

msnners,  182 
Northallerton,  battle  of;  41 

Oswald,  Gedrlc's  eopbearsr,  96;  invites 
the  Palmer  to  a  gossip,  47;  secures 
Onrth,  168 

«  O  Tybalt,  love,  Tybalt,'  806 

OntUwB,  61, 171 ;  catch  Onrth  at  Ashby, 
104 ;  attack  Torqnilstone,  271 ;  distri- 
bute the  spoil,  801.    See  Locksley 

Oyley,  Baldwin  de,  04 

PALMsa,  guides  Bois-Oullbert  and  PHor 
Aymer,  20 :  at  Botherwood,  81 ;  takes 
pity  on  Isaac,  40;  interview  with 
Bowena.  48;  wakens  Issao,  61;  dis- 
closes himself  to  Onrth,  64.  BeeAiirtktr 
Ivanhoe 

Pavisses,  861,  467 

Percy's  SM^im.  drawn  npon,  xlii 

Pigment,  28,  452 


QUABULL,  266,  458 

Qaeen  of  Love  and  Baanty,  78;  Bowena 
as,  88, 118 

BxBEOCA,  at  the  tooniament,  84,  67 ;  at 
Ashby,  06;  rewards  Ourth,  102;  her 

Ktitlon  to  Bowena,  178 ;  captured  by 
t  Bracy,  174 ;  scoffed  at  by  UrMed, 
811 ;  scene  with  Bds-Ouilbert  in  Tor- 

Suilstone,  815 ;  takes  charge  of  Ivan- 
oe,  264;  deecribes  the  assault,  268; 
carried  off  by  Bois-Ouilbert,  204,  206 ; 
led  to  trisL  866 :  flOse  witness  sgainst 
her,  866;  her  defence,  866;  evening 
hymn,  878 ;  scorns  Bols-Guilbert's  |no- 
posals,  884 ;  at  the  stake,  488  ;  her  de- 
liverance, 440 ;  Ikrewell.to  Bowena,  447 

Beie^npper,  166 

Biohanf  Cosur  -  de  -  lion,  8e$  Black 
Knight 

Bobin  Hood.    See  Loekaley 

Botherwood,  forest  of,  8 ;  mansion,  81 

Bowena,  18,  84 ;  her  apartment,  48 ;  in- 
terview with  the  Pauner,  40;  choeen 
Queen  of  Beauty,  88,  118;  crowns 
Ivanhos,  181 ;  her  relations  with  Oedric, 
160 ;  captured  by  De  Bracy.  174 ;  inter- 
view with  him,  208 ;  thanks  Locksley 
and  his  men,  804 ;  fotgives  De  Bracy, 
806 ;  chants  Athelstsne's  ftmeral  dhge, 
410 ;  relinquished  by  AthelstaneL  4fT ; 
manisge,  446 ;  interview  with  Beoecca, 
447 

Or.  Botolph's,  prior  of,  881 ;  his  anxiety 
for  his  iennet,  808 

Bt  Dunstan'a  cell,  148 

St  Edmund's,  monks  of^  417, 488 ;  sacris- 
tan of,  424 

8t  John,  Knights  of,  66 

Bt  Niobe,  222 

Saracens,  Bol»Ouilbert's  attendants,  18, 
106 ;  music  of,  76 

Saxons,  reUtions  to  Normans,  2,  447; 
cnichts,  26,  462;  dress,  182;  drinks, 
28,  462;  ftmeial  ceremonies,  414; 
heathen  eods,  286 ;  hospltaUty,  87, 418 ; 
household,  24:  language,  7,  40;  man- 
ners, 188 ;  poetry,  200 

Shafts  and  bdts,  852,  467 

Sherwood  Forest    See  Botherwood 

Shetland  (Zetland)  buighs,  460 

Slaves,  negro,  18, 461 

BtamfordTbattle  of,  100, 458 

Stewartt  Allan,  torture  inflicted  on,  455 

Tbmplab,  the.    See  Bois-Ouilbert 

Templars,  66,  810 ;  irregularities  of,  840 ; 
preceptcnles,  887,  460;  at  Bebeooa's 
trial,  866 

Templestowe,  888;  Bebeeea's  trisl  at, 
856:  trial  by  combat  at,  488 

Templeton,  Laurence,  Dedicatory  BpisUe 
of,  xlx 

'There  came  three  merry  men.'  806 

Torqollstone,  assaulted  by  tne  outlaws, 
868,  880 ;  burning  of,  801,  808 ;  its  cap- 
ture, 808 

Torture,  188,  454 
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Torti,  Suon  «irl,  180,  458  * 

TonrnMnent,  at  AMhbjt  ^i  ^^^^  oL  78, 

118 ;  snoounten,  78, 114 ;  ladtos'  daUgfat 

in,  116 
Trlstnm,  BIr,  41,  46S 
Trontedoura,  168,  488 
TrystlDff-tree  of  the  ontlawg,  801 
Took,  Fiiu.    Sm  Friar  Tack 

UuucA,  or  Urftled,  aoofti  at  Bebeooa, 
811 ;  waylays  Oedrlc,  287 ;  taunts  Ftant- 
de-Boeof,  888 ;  flras  the  castle,  291 ;  her 
death-song,  898,  458 

Ut  leo  mmperJMatwr,  840,  480 

Vipoirr,  Balph  de,  88, 88 

Waitoa,  the  Jester,  in  the  forest,  6 ;  mis- 
directs Prior  Aymer,  17 ;  his  exeosea 


to  Cedric,  88;  at  Cedric's  elbow,  36; 
vanonishes  Isaac.  71:  escapes  dnrin^ 
De  Braey's  attack,  175 ;  acoompanies 
Lockaley  to  the  Friar's,  179;  his 
challenge  to  Torqnllatone,  288 ;  enters 
Torqoilitone  as  a  monk,  880  ;^  exchanges 
dresses  with  Cedric,  884 ;  brooght  W- 
fore  Front-de-Boenf,  846;  thankod  bj 
CJedric,  808 ;  attends  the  Bkck  Knight, 
890;  sings  with  him,  806;  winds  the 
horn,  400 
WardonrlCS.,  xxrti 

*  When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloTed,'  878 

*  Whet  the  bright  steel,'  896 
Wllftwd.    Set  iTanhoe 
Windlaoe,  866.  458 
Witchcraft,  time  of  tsle,  M7,  866 

ZiTLAim,  boighs  in,  460 
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